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Addenda and Corrigenda. 


Page5, n. 2, col. 2, 1. 10, for cut read cut in pieces 


” 
” 
” 
” 


6, 1. 8, for alien read allied 
61, 1. 5, for force read faculty 
90, n. col. 1, 1. 19, for whole read whale 
111, n. 3, col. 2, ll. 2, 7, for cylinders read springs 
147, n. col. 1, 1.16, 707 these last, however, are merely causes ead the satisfaction 
of a want, moreover, is merely the cause 
152, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 3, omit wrong 
171, 1. 7, for quality read equality 
172, n. 2, col. 2,1. 3 from bottom, after things read that 
178, 1. 4, for moral insight read moral virtue 
182, n. col. 1, 1. 6, for p. 182 read p. 183 
184, n. col. 2, 1. 10 from bottom, for picture read future 
195, n. 4, col. 1, 1. 4 from bottom, for 3 on preceding page read 2 supra 
196, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 3, for pupil read audience 
204, n. 2, col. 2,1. 5 from bottom, for p. 203 supra, read Appendix, p. 507. 
231, n. 1, col. 1, L. 9, for finds itself more at home read exercises more influence 
242, 1. 10, for indispensable read indisputable 
243, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 6, for chiefly read nearly 
245, 1. 1, for But even any one of such advantages as these confers read But even 
such advantages as these confer of themselves no title to rule in the State. 
259, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 8, for size read greatness 
267, n. col. 1, 1. 9, omit or 
274, 1. 8, for or form, differing read or from differing 
292, 1. 9, for But as he regards... sense read Since, however, proof is the chief 
end in view 
322, n. col. 1, 1. 8 from bottom, for added read not added 
324, n. 5, col. 1, 1. 11, omit vol. i. 
325, ll. 1, 3, for section 7ead chapter 
» nn. 2, col. 2,1. 5, before p. 291 read vol. ii. 
327, 1. 6, for scientific read theoretic 
» last line, omit and 
331, n. 2, col. 1, 1. 2 from bottom, for pavelq read pavreta 
335, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 10, for in chap. i. read vol. i. pp. 5, n. 7; 20, n. 2; 38, n. 
339, 1. 9, for motion read matter 
» 1.10, for relation read relationship 
375, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 9, for Melinus read Melissus 
382, 1. 6 from bottom, for geological read zoological 
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CHAPTER X 


[CHAP. IX. C. OF GERMAN TEXT] 


Inving Creatures 


1. The Soul and Life 


Wnuat distinguishes living creatures from all others is 
the Soul.’ All life, in fact, consists in the power of self- 
movement,” that is, in a capacity inherent in a being of 
effecting changes in itself: the simplest form of which 
is confined, as in the case of plants, to nutrition, growth, 
and decay. But every movement implies two elements 


1 De An. i. 1, 407, a, 4: the 
investigation into the nature of 
the soul is of the highest value 
for science, pdAiora 5t wpds rhy 
guow tart yap oloy apxh rav 
(pov [4 puxh]. 

2 Ibid. ii. 1, 412, b, 16, cf. a, 
27, and see infra. 

3 Tbid. ii, 2, 413, a, 20: Aéyo- 
bev oov . . . Siwplobar rd EuWuxov 
Tov aWuxou TE Civ. wAcovaxds 5é 
vou (av Aeyomevou, kay Ev Tt TOUTWY 


VOL. Il. 7 


evundpxn pdvoy, (iv airéd paper, 
oloy vovs, atoOnois, xivnots Kad 
ordois 7 Kata rémovy, Eri xlynots } 
kata tpophy xal p@lois re Kal 
abinois. 5: nal Ta pudpeva wdyra 
Soxet Cav: palvera: yap év adrois 
éxovra Sivapuy Kal dpxhy roavrny, 
5: fs avinoly re nal pOlow Aap- 
Bdvovo: . . . ovdeula yap abrois 
indpxe: Sivauis RAAN uxijs. As 
this lowest form of life presents 
itself wherever the higher is (sce 
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—something that moves, and something that is moved! 
form and matter; and if a thing moves itself, it must 
contain this duality within itself.'| Hence every being 
that bas life must be a compound being; and if we call 
the material part, which is subject to motion, the body, 
it will follow tbat the form, which is the cause of 
motion, has a being separate from and independent of 
the body.? And as the form in general is identified with 
the efficient and the final cause, this being may also be 
said to be the final aim or end of the body.* The form 
thus considered as motive or efficient force is called by 
Aristotle ‘ Entelechy ’; 4 and hence he defines the Soul as 


infra) it may be treated as the 
universal mark of a living thing ; 
ibid. c. 1, 412, a, 13: tov de 
guoixay [sc. cwudrov] Ta wey Exes 
Cwhy rd 8 obn Exerc: (why Bt A€yo- 
pev thy 8: abrot [abrov] tpophy 
re xal atinow nal pblow. On the 
other hand, De An. i. 2, 403, b, 
25 (7d Eupuxov 8h Tod apuxou 
Buoy pddAccra Siapdpew Sone, 
kivhoe: Te Kal Tq aicOdveo Oa), ex- 
presses merely the popular view, 
not the technical definition, of 
life. 

1 See p. 4, n. 1, infra. 

2 De An, ii. 1, 412, a, 15: 
bore way aGpa pvoiwKdy peréxov 
(wis obaa &y etn, odcia 3 oftws as 
ouv0érn: éxe) 8 eari capa roidvbe: 
[TRENDELENBURG: gaya kal 
Trooval ; TORSTRIK: kal o. rodvde], 
Cwhy yip txov, ob by efn 7d oGpya 
Wuxh. ob ydp éort tay Ka’ bro- 
kesévou Td oGua, maAdAoy 9 as 
droxelucvoy nal BAn. avayKaioy tpa 
Thy wuxhv otciavy elvat ws eldos 
adéparos gvowKod BSuvduer (why 
txovros. Part. An. i. 1, 641, a, 
14-32; Gen. An. ii. 4, 738, b, 26; 


Metaph. viii. 3, 1043, a, 35. Ari- 
stotle had already described the 
soul in the Hudemus as el8ds 11; 
see i. 383 sq., supra. 

3 De An. ii. 4,415, b, 7, where 
after the passage quoted, i. 356, n. 
1, svp., he goeson, 1.12: ri pev ody 
@s ovgia Sa aitla, dorly % Wuxh] 
SjAov: 1d yap alriov rov elvat 
nacw H ovoia, rd Be (Hv rots (act 
7d elval dori, airla 8 nal dpxh 
Trourwy 9 puxh. ert Tov Suydues 
bvtos Adyos H evTeAdxeia. pavepdy 
3’ ws kal ob Evexney H Wuxh airia: 
dowep yap 6 vovs Evexd tov aroie?, 
Toy avroy tpdxoy H ptots, Kal TovT’ 
torw ait téAos. totovroy 8 év 
Trois (ois H Wuxh wal [2] ware 
puow’ wdyta yap Ta puciKda oa- 
para THS Wuxis opyava . . . ws 
evexa THs uxys bvra. He then 
goes on to show, what is a matter 
of course, that the soul is an 
efficient cause. Part. An. i. 1, 
641, a, 25: the otala is both effi- 
cient and final cause; rotoiroy dé 
Tov (gov iro xaca 7) Yuxh } wépos 
Tt aUTAs. 

4 Cf. i. 379, supra. 
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the Entelechy, or more accurately as the First Entelechy, 
of a natural body endowed with the capacity of life.' 
This again applies to none but organic bodies, the 
members of which are designed for some definite pur- 
pose and serve as instruments for the fulfilment of 


special functions.” 


' De An. ii. 1, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds: 73’ otola évredéxera (the 
form is the efficient force]. 
rowvrouv &pa cdpuaros évreAdxera. 
The expression ‘entelecheia’ has, 
however, a double sense: at one 
time it is the power of action 
that is understood by it; at 
another, the activity itself (the 
standing example of the former 
meaning is ém:orhun, of the latter, 
Gewpeiv; seeibid., and cf. Metaph. 
ix. 6, 1048, a, 34; Phys. viii. 4, 255, 
a, 33; De Sensu, 4, 441, b, 22; 
Gen. An. ii. 1, 735, a, 9; TREN- 
DELENBURG, De An. 314 sq.; 
BonitzZ, Arist. Metaph. ii. 394). 
The soul can be called entele- 
cheia only in the former sense 
(that of the power), seeing that 
it is present even in sleep; this 
is what is meant by the addition 
wpetn, when in|. 27 it is said: 
Wuxh eorw evredéxera 1) xpory 
odmaros puoikou Suvduer Cohy Exov- 
vos, for the’ power always pre- 
cedes the activity. 

2 Aristotle proceeds, 1. 28: 
rowvro 8é [sc. duvdues (why Exov], 
& &y 4 dpyauxdy, adding that the 
parts of plants also are organs, 
though very simple ones (cf. 
Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 37). On 
the definition of organic life cf. 
the passage quoted by TRENDE- 
LENBURG in loco; Part. An. i. 1, 
642, a, 9: as the axe to fulfil 
its purpose must be hard; o&rws 
Kat éemel Td caua dpyavuy (everd 


The Soul accordingly is the First 


Twos yap €xacToy t&y popiwy, 
dpolws 5 nal rd BAov) avdyin kpa 
Trowvdt elva: cal éx roiwvd), el éxeive 
ora. Ibid. i. 5, 645, b, 14: éwret 
Be 7d pey Spyavoy way Evend rov, 7d 
8 ob} evexa apatis ris, pavepdy Sr: 
kal 7rd aovvoAoy capa cuverrnxe 
mpatea@s Tivos Evexa wAhpous. AS 
the saw exists for the sake of 
sawing, 80 7d caud wos Tis puxis 
evexev, Kal Ta mopia Tay tpywy xpds 
& wépuxey Exacrov. Jhid. ii. 1, 
646, b, 10 sqq.: of the constitu- 
ent parts of living things some 
are homogeneous, others hetero- 
geneous (see i. 517, n. 6, supra); 
the former, however, exist for the 
sake of the latter; éxelywr [sc. 
THY dvouotopepoy] yap epya Kal 
apdtes eialy . . . didwep ef dora 
kal vetpwy &C. cuverthKacs Ta 
dpyavixda tay poplwy. Ibid. ii. 10, 
655, b, 37: plants have only a 
few heterogeneous parts; mpds 
yap dAlyas xpdtes dAlyew opydver 
nxpnow. The ‘organic’ parts of 
the body, therefore, are those 
which serve a definite purpose ; 
for this use of the word see, e.g. 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 739, b, 14: rots 
opyavixots «wpus thy . cuvovolay 
poplois, Ingr. An. 4, 705, b, 22: 
doa mev yap dpyavixois uépeas xpo- 
peva (Adyw 3° oloy wooly 4 xréputw 
H Tit BAA ToodTP) Thy eipnuéyny 
peraBodhy [locomotion] wocetras 

boca S€ uh ro.ovrois poplos, 


ait@ 8 re oodpats: Biadrhpes 
mooumeva mpoepxerat. All the 
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Entelechy of a Natural Organic Body.' This definition 
does not, indeed, apply to the higher portion of the 
Soul, which in the human spirit is added to its other 
parts. With this, however, Natural Philosophy has 
nothing to do: it is rather the subject-matter of the 
‘First Philosophy.’ ? 

The soul, considered as the form and moving prin- 
ciple of the body, must itself be incorporeal ;? and here 
Aristotle contradicts the interpreters of his theory who 
represent it as being material in nature. It does not 
move itself, as Plato thought, for then it would be a 
motum as well as a movens, and every motum exists in 
space.‘ Nor is it a harmony of its own body ;° for such 
a harmony would be either a union or a proportionate 
mixture of different materials, and the soul is neither 
one nor the other: the notion of harmony is better 
suited to physical conditions, such as health, than to 
the soul. Again, it is not a number that moves itself, 


parts of a living body, however, 
serve some active purpose. 

1 De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 4: ef 
8h rs Kowdy éexl xdons Yuyxijs Ser 
Aéyew, ely by evredéxera ) porn 
cdparos puctkov opyavixov, and a 
similar definition is given, 1. 9 
sqq.: it is the Adyos [or the ovaia 
Kara Toy Adyoy] gawpaTos puciKod 
Towovdl ExuvTos apxny Kwicews Kal 
ordcews ey éauTe. 

2 See on this subject Purt. 
An. ii, 1, 641, a, 17-b, 10% 
cf. De An. i. 1, 403, a, 27, bY 
sqq., ii. 2, 413, b, 24. 

* See p. 2, n. 2. supra. De 
Juvent. 1, 467, b, 14: d%Aov dre 
ovx oldy 7” elvas copa thy ovclay 
avTiis [THs Puxis], GAA’ Suws Bre +’ 
iy Twit TOU owuatus bwdpxet popiy, 


avepdr. 

4 De An. i. 3, 404, a, 21, c. 4, 
408, a, 30 sqq. The further 
reasons that are urged against 
this view we must here pass over. 
On the Platonic conception of a 
world-soul see i. 459, n. 5, supra. 

> On this assumption, cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 413. 

® De An. i. 4 init. 408, a, 30, 
where this conclusion is sup- 
ported with further arguments, cf. 
PHILOP. De An. E, 2,m, (Ar. Fr. 
41): Kéxpnrar 5¢ nal airds 36 
*AptororéAns .. . ev TH Evdjup 
Tp diardyy vo exixeiphoeo: tab- 
Tas, mid pev oftws* TH apporia, 
gnoly, dori rs evavriov, % dvap- 
poorias ri 8 wuxF obdéy evayrloy ° 
ouk dpa 7 Wuxn apuovia corly’.., 
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for it does not move itself, and if it were a number it 
certainly could not do so.! It is not some one sort of 
material, as Democritus thought, nor a mixture of all 
materials, as Empedocles held :? for if it were a mate- 
rial it could not spread through all parts of the body,’ 
since two bodies cannot coexist in the same space ; and 
if the soul must contain all materials, in order that it 
may be able to perceive them all, the same argument 
would oblige us to ascribe to it all combinations of 
materials in order that it may know all. We cannot 
identify it with the air we breathe, since all living crea- 
tures do not breathe.‘ Nor is it diffused through all sorts 
of matter,’ since simple bodies are not living creatures. 


The soul, then, is not in any sense corporeal, 


Seurépa 5€* 7H apuovla, myo, rov 
odparos évavtioy éorly 4 dvapnoorla 
TOU Gapatos* dvappootla 8é Tov 
eupvxou copatos véoos kal dc0evera 
kal aloxos. adv 7d wey doupperpla 
earl rar crotxelwy 7 vdoos, Td dt 
Tav dpoopepay 7 aobévera, Td Be 
Tay dpyavixay Td aloxos. [On this, 
however, see i. 517, n. 6, sure 
ei rolvuy 7 dvappootia vécos Ka 
doGévera nal aloxos, 7 dppovia dpa 
iyela nal ioxts kal KdAAos. puxh 
dé obdéy ear: TovTwy, ore iyela 
onl obre inxs obre KaAAOS* Puxhy 
yap elxev kal 6 @epaitns alaoxioros 
Gy. ovK &pa datly y Yuxh appovia. 
kal ratra pey év éxeivois, THEMIST. 
De An. 44 sp.; Simei. De An. 
14, a, o, and OLYMPIODURUS in 
’ Phed. p. 142, also mention this 
argument from the Hudemus. 

' Ibid. 408, b, 32 sqq.; cf. 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gs. i. 871, 2. 

* On the former of these 
views see De An. i. 5 init. c. 3, 
406, b, 15 8qq. c. 2, 403, b, 28, and 


Ph. d.Gr.i. 807 sq.;on the latter, 
De An. i. 5, 409, b, 23 sqq. c. 2, 
404, b, 8, Ph.d. Gr.i. 725. Only 
one of Aristotle’s many objections 
to the theory of Empedocles is 
here given. 

3 As it is obvious that the 
nutritive and sensitive soul at 
least does, from the fact that 
when a plant or an animal is cut, 
life remains in all parts alike so 
long as its organic conditions are 
present; De An. i. 5, 411, b. 19, 
ii, 2, 418, b, 13; cf. i. 4, 409, a, 
9; Longit. V.6, 467, a, 18; Jur. 
et Sen. 2, 468, b, 2 sqq. 483. 

* De An. i. 6, 410, b, 27. 

5 Aristotle attributes this 
view first to Thales, but identifies 
it specially with Diogenes. of 
Apollonia and Heraclitus; cf. 
De An. i. 5, 411, a, 7 sqq.; also 
c. 2, 405, a, 19 sqq. and ZELL. 
Ph. d.@r.i. pp. 178, 2; 238; 240; 
587, 2; G12 sq. 
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and none of the attributes peculiar to corporeal sub- 
stances can be ascribed to it. On the other hand, it 
cannot exist without a body.' Aristotle is even anxious 
to indicate the particular matter in which it resides, 
and which it carries with it as it passes from one being 
to another in the process of procreation. This he 
describes at one time as Caloric (epyov), at another ss 
Pneuma, regarding it as alien to the ether, and of a 
higher nature than the four elements; but he is wholly 
unable to give any clear account of its qualities, or 
to harmonise this conception with the general teaching 


of the Physics? 


1 De An. ii. 1, 418, a, 4: Bre 
pey ody ob Lor 7 PuxXh xwpioTh 
Tov coparos,  mépn Tivda adrijs, ei 
pepiorh wépucev, ob BSnAov .. . 
ov phy dad’ end ye ob0ty KwAder, 
5d Td pnOevds elvat aduaros évre- 
Aexelas. Cf. Gen, An. ii. 3, 736, 
b, 22 sqq. 737, a, 7 sqq. and p. 
4, n. 3, supra, and p. 8, n. 1, infra. 

2 The principal passage upon 
the subject is Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, 
b, 29: wdons per oby Puxis Sivapuis 
érdpov cdpuaros tore KeKoWwwynkeval 
kal Oeorépov tay Kadoupévwy 
aoroxelwy’ ws bt diapepover ripid- 
anti ai Wuxal Kal drinig dAAfAw?, 
oStw Kal H To.aiTy diapéper puats. 
adyroy pey yap év Te owéppart 
-dvumapxel, Swep mores ydvipa elvac 
7a oméppara, Td Kadovpevoy Oepydy. 
Touro & ob wip ovdé To1adry Sivauls 
dori, dAAa Td euweptAauBaydnevov 
év TO omépuars wal ev TE appwder 
avevpe Kal ) ev Te wmvevpate pvois, 
dyvddoyov obca Te TAY koTpwy 
orotxely. It is not fire but heat, 
whether of the sun orof animals, 
that generates life. 7d 3é rijs 
yovis cima, ev d cuvarépxera 7d 
grépua 7d Tis PuxiKhs apxis, 7d 


The only right view is that the soul is 


bey xapirrdy by odépatos, Scois 
éumeptAauBdvera: Td Oetov (To1ovTos 
8 dorly 5 xadovpevos vots), Td 8’ 
dxydépicroyv, tovro 7) owdpua [with 
WIMMER read o@ua] ris yorns 
Siadvera: Kal wvevparovta: pucw 
éxyov iypay wal xvevparddn. As 
the material in which the soul 
resides is here expressly distin- 
guished from the elements, it is 
naturally thought of as ether, 
which elsewhere (see i. 476, n. 2, 
and 477,n. 1, supra) is described in 
almost identical terms. Buton the 
other hand the zther is neither 
hot nor cold, nor as the element 
of the immutable spheres can it 
ever enter the region of the 
earthly changes of birth and 
death (see i. 473 sq. supra, and 
the admirable discussion in 


-MEYER'S Arist. Thierk. 409 sqq.). 


Even if, relying upon De Calo, 
i. 2, 269,a,7 (on which, however, 
see i. 474, n. 1, supra), we suppose 
(with KAMPE, Erkenntnissth. d. 
Ar, 23) that it is forcibly injected 
into the organic germ, the ques- 
tion would still remain how we 
are to explain such a process 
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the form of its body, since the form cannot exist with- 
out the matter to which it belongs, and yet it is not 


and how the evolution which 
we must ascribe to the omépua 
Tis WuxiKis apxiis, whether we 
take Siadvec@a as referring to 
the germ itself or only to the 
yovh, is consistent with the 
immutability of the zether (i 476, 
supra). The material in question, 
moreover, is never described as 
sether. It is merely compared 
with it. Nor, indeed, does Ari- 
stotle ever speak of an ethereal 
matter, but only of vital heat 
and vital breath, as residing in 
the body. Similarly De Vita, 
4, 469, b, 6: mdvra 5& Ta pwdpia 
Kal wav Tb cGua tay Cdwv exe 
Twk oiupuTov Oepudrnta puoikhy ° 
whence the heat of the living, 
the coldness of the dead, body. 
dvaykaioyv 5) ravtns Thy apxhy THs 
Oepudrntos ev TH Kapd.q Tors 
evaluois elvai, trois 5’ dvatuois éy 
T@ dyddroyov: eépyd(erar yap kal 
wérret TE Hugik@ Vepug Thy Tpophy 
wayra, uddiota S€ Td KUpimTaTor. 
With the heat of the heart life 
too becomes extinct, 5a 7d Thy 
apxhvy évrev0ey Tis Oepudrnros 
Hpricla: wai, kal THs Puxis Gowep 
éumemupevuevns ey Tois poplois 
tovros [the heart is as it were 
the hearth on which the soul's 
fire iii! . 2 « GydyKn Tolyuy 
Gua rd Te Civ bmdpxew Kal Thy Tod 
Beppo’ TovTov owrnp av, Kal Toy 
Kadoupevoy Odvaroy elvat Thy TovTOU 
pbopdy. Part. An. ii. 3, 650, a, 
2: as it is only by heat that food 
can be digested, all plants and 
animals require an apx} Geppod 
guvoiwh. c. 7, 652, a, 7 sqq.: the 
soul is not fire but resides ina 
fiery body, heat being its chief 
instrument in the performance 
of its functions of nourishment 


and motion. iii. 5, 667, b, 26: 
Thy TOU Bepunod apxhy avayKaioy ev 
T av’t@ térw [as the sensitive 
soul] elvax. De Respir. c. 8, 474, 
a, 25, b, 10: 7d Gyv Kal H Tis 
Wuxiis €kis pera Oepudrnrds tivds 
éoti .. . wupl yap épyd(era: maya, 
This heat resides in the heart. 
The other faculties of the soul 
cannot exist without the nutri- 
tive, nor the nutritive &vev tov pv- 
oikov tupds* ev ToUTw yap H pats 
éumemipevkey avThy, c. 13, 477, 
a, 16: the higher animals have 
more heat; Gua yap dvdynn kat 
Wuxs TeTuXNKEVaL TimiwTépas. CC. 
16, 478, a, 28: all animals require 
cooling 8a thy év TH Kapdia rijs 
Wuxns eumipwow. c. 21 init.: 
Tov Oepuov, ev @ H apxh 7H Operrinh 
(which, 480, b, 1, is also called 
mip). Ibid. c. 17, 479, a, 7 sqq.: 
the apxh Tis (wis gives out bray 
wh Kataprxynta Td Oepudy Td 
kowwvovy avtis. When, there- 
fore, through old age the lungs 
(correspondingly the gills) grow 
dry and stiff, the fire (i.e. the 
vital heat) gradually dies away 
and is easily put out altogether. 
51d yap Td dAlyov elvat Td Oeppdy, 
are Tov wAe'orov diawemvevKéros 
év TS TAGE THS (wis,... Taxéws 
amogBéevvura, De An, ii, 4 fin.: 
epyacera: 5& thy wépw Td Oepudy : 
5d wav Eupvxov Exet Oepudrynra. 
Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, a, 18: the 
higher animals are larger; rovro 
5 obk advev Oepudtynros Wuxicijs. 
c. 6, 743, a, 26: ) 8& Oepudrns 
evuTapXel CV TH CWEPMATIK® TeEpiT- 
Ttématt. 744, a, 29: man has the 
purest Oepydtns évy tH Kapdia. 
Cf. Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 29: 
the nutritive power of the soul 
forms and feeds plants and ani- 
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8 ARISTOTLE 


itself material.' This enables us to answer the question 
about the unity of soul and body. Their relation to 
one another is just the same as that which subsists 


mals, xpwpévn oloy dpydyois Oepyd- 
ryri kal Puxpéryrt. According to 
Gen. An. iii. 11 (see i. 460, n. 3, 
supra) the vital heat resides in 
the rvevpa, the apy} rot rvetuaros 
(De Somno, 2, 456, a, 7) in the 
heart, from which all animal 
heat proceeds; in those animals 
which have no heart, é& r@ 
éyddoyor 1d aotupuToy «xvetua 
dvapucduevoy nal auvvi(dvov dal- 
vera (ibid. 1. 11). This wvetpa 
obyouroy, which is a natural and 
inherent property, not an external 
adjunct, of animals, is frequently 
mentioned, as in Gen. An. ii. 6, 
744, a, 3, v. 2, 781, a, 23 (ZELLER, 
Ph. a. Gr.i. 16, 659, b, 17), where 
we are told that it pervades the 
channels of hearing and smell, and 
is the medium by which sounds 
and smells are conveyed to their 
respective senses ; Part. An. iii. 
6, 669, a, 1, where it is said that 
in the case of bloodless animals, 
which have less internal heat 
and do not require to breathe, 
the wvetpa coupuroy is sufficient 
for purposes of cooling. As, how- 
ever, according to the above, it 
is also the seat of animal heat, 
the phrase must be understood in 
the sense explained in Respir. 9, 
474, b, 31 sqq., to mean that 
cooling, in the case of sach non- 
respirating animals as require 
more than that caused by the air 
or water that surrounds them, is 
produced by the expansion and 
contraction of the xrvetua Eupuroy, 
which in turn, by setting in 
motion the abdominal membrane 
which produces, e.g., the chirp of 
the cricket, causes it to act asa 


fan (for this is the sense in 
which we must understand 475, 
a, 11, 669, b, 1). Beside these 
passages, the statement in Gon. 
An. ii. 3, stands rather isolated. 
Granting that the capa Oedrepoy 
tov oroixeley there spoken of is 
distinguished from the wvedya in 
which it resides (4 év rg rvedpar: 
ptors), it is yet hardly possible 
to attribute to it an sthereal 
nature. The truth seems rather 
to be that Aristotle here feels a 
want which his philosophy as a 
whole does not enable him to 
supply.— The writer of the 
spurious treatise #. Mvedyaros 
discusses the nature of the 
avetpa Eupurov, though he by no 
means confines himself to this 
subject. He gives no indication, 
however, of the view he held of 
its material character.—The ques- 
tion of the relation of Aristotle’s 
assumptions with regard to the 
avevua to his doctrine of the 
Nous is for later discussion (see 
Ch. XI. on the Reason, infra). 

' See p. 2, n. 2, supra, and 
Metaph. vii. 10, 1035, b, 14: éwe 
5e TeV Char Puxh (TovTO yap 
ovata rod eupbxov) H Kata roy 
Adyov ovala nal 1d elBos wal rd 7/ 
hv elvat tre ragde cdmati. c. 11, 
1037, a, 5: the body is the 8An, 
the soul the otela 4 xpérn. viii. 3, 
1043, a, 35. De An. ii. 2, 414, a, 
12: as the form is everywhere 
distinguished from the matter 
which receives it, so is the soul 
Tovro @ (apev kal alcbavdueba Kal 
Siavoobueba xporws, Gore Adyos tis 
dy efn wal eldos, GAA’ ody BAq Kal 
7) dbroxeluevoy’ tpixas yap Ac- 
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between form and matter.!. To ask whether soul and 
body are one, is just as ridiculous as to ask whether 
the wax and the form impressed upon it are one. They 
are and they are not: they are separable in thought, 
inseparable in reality.? Life is not a combination of 
soul and body,? and the living being is not some- 
thing joined together of these two parts;‘ but the 
soul is the active force that operates in the body, or, if 
you will, the body is the natural organ of the soul. We 
cannot separate them any more than we can separate 
the eye and eyesight.° None but a living body deserves 
the name of body,® and a particular soul can only exist 
in its own particular body.’ Therefore the Pythagorean 


youerns 77s ovalas, kabdmwep etrouer, 
ay Td yey eldos, rd Se HAn, Td Se CF 
dppoiy: Tovtwy 5 7 wey bAn dbva- 
pus, Td BE eldos evreAdxera’ rel 5é 
To €& dupoiv Eupvyxor, ov 7d capd 
éatiy evredAexeia Wuxis, GAA’ airy 
odpards Tivos. kal 51a rovUTO KaA@s 
iwodapBdvovory, ois Sone? wht’ tvev 
odparos elvat pire coud Tt 7 
Wuxh. caua pev yap ovK ~éorT1, 
odmaros 5€ Tt. De An. ii. 1, 412, 
b, 11 sqq. thus illustrates: if the 
axe were a creature, its nature as 
an axe would be its soul; if the 
eye were a separate being, its 
eyesight (dys) would be its soul, 
.airn yap ovcia bpOaruod 7H Kara 
tov Adyov. 6 8 dpOadruds HAH 
Spews, fs amoAcrmovons ovK EoTw 
6p0arduds. The soul is to the body 
as sight is to the eye. 

' See i. 351, n. 1, supra. 

2 De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 6: the 
soul is the entelecheia of an 
organic body. 5d kal od de? (nreiv 
ei @y 4 Wuxh Kal 7d cama, bowep 
ob8e thy Knpby Kal 7d cx7jma, 0vd’ 
SAws Thy Exdorov BAnv kal 7d ov FAN. 


’ As perhaps the Platonists 
defined it, consistently with the 
account of death in Phedo, 64, Cc. 

* Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, b, 11. 
Top. vi. 14 init.: Gjv and the (gov 
are not a ovvOects 4) civdecpuos of 
soul and body. 

5 De An. ii. 1,413, a,1: as & 
7 Ofts kal 7 Sdvauis Tov dpydvou 7 
Wuxn [sc. éevredéxerd eorw]* rd 
5¢ cGma Td Suvduer by: GAA’ Sowep 
6 dpOarpds H Kdpyn Kal 7 dys, KaKEt 
nN Wx kal 7rd copa Td CGor. 

6 Tbid. 412, b, 11, 20, 25. 
Part. An. i. 1, 640, b, 33 sqq. 641, 
a, 18. Gen. An. ii. 5, 741, a, 10. 
Meteor. iv. 12, 389, b, 31, 390, a, 
10. Metaph. vii. 10, 1035, b, 24. 

7 De An. ii. 2, 414, a, 21 (fol- 
lowing on the passage quoted p. 8, 
n.1,supra): wal 51a TovTO év Topatt 
imdpxet, Kal év capatt ToWvTY, Kat 
ovx domep oi mpérepoy eis cama 
evnpuo(oy abthy, obfév mpocdiopi- 
(ovres év Tit Kal mol, Kalrep ovdé 
pawouevou tod tuxdvros 5éxec0a 
Th tTuxdv. odrw Se ylvera Kal Kara 
Adyov* ExdorTov yap  evTEA€ExeLg, 
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notion of one soul passing through bodies of the most 
various sorts is Just as absurd as if one should imagine 
that one and the same art could use tools of the most 


_ various kinds indifferently—that a flute, for example, 


could be of the same use to a carpenter as an axe.! 
The true essence of everything is its form, and the 
essence of everything that comes into being is its 


purpose or end.? 


Living creatures are no exception to 


this law. Every living creature is a little world, a whole, 
the parts of which subserve as instruments the purpose 


of the whole.* 


But every instrument depends upon the 


nature of the work for which it is designed; so the 
body exists for the soul, and the qualities of every body 


are determined by those of its soul.‘ 


ev r@ Suvdues badpxovri kal 7 oiKela 
SAn wépuney eyylvec@a. Cf. the 
passages quoted, i.221,n.1, supra, 
from Phys. ii.9, and elsewhere. 


e An. i. 3, 407, b, 13: most 
; writers (Aristotle is thinking 
‘ principally of Plato) make the 


mistake of speaking of the union 
of soul and body, ov8éy mpocd:opl- 
gavres, 51a ly’ airiay Kal was 
Exovtos Tov cduaros. kairo: Sdgecev 
ky rovr’ dvayxaiov elvat’ bid yap 
thy Kowovlay rd ey wore: Td Se 
adoxes Kal Td pey miverrar Td 5é 
xivei, rouTwy 8 ovdey iwxdpyes mpbs 
&AANAG Tois TUXOUCLW. of 5é udvoy 
émixeipovat A€yew wotoyv Ti H Wuxh, 
nept 3¢ rod Setoudvov cduatos ovbey 
Eri wpogdtopl(ovaw, Sonwep evdexd- 
hevoy Kara Tovs Tulayopixobs 
pobous Thy Tuxotcay Wuxhy eis 7d 
Ttuxdyv evdvecOa: oapa’ Soxet yap 
€xacroy Wiov Exew eldos Kal 
Kopphy, mxapawAhowy 5¢ Aéyouotw 
dorep ef tis aly Thy rexrovikhy 
gis quAobs evBderOa: Set yap Thy 


Nature, like a 


pey réxyny xpjobat rots dpydvos, 
thy St puxhvy TE copam (cf. p. 
8,n. 1, supra, ad fin.) 

2 See i. 375, n. 1, and i. 459, 
sqq. supra. Theexpression, Part. 
An. i. 1, 640, b, 28, 4 yap ward 
Thy popphy bois Kupiwrépa tis 
bAus Pdoews, is used with refer- 
ence to the above question of the 
relation of soul and body. 

3 See p. 3, n. 2, supra, and 
Phys. viii. 2,252, b, 24: i 8 év (aw 
tovro duvaréy yevérOa:, tl KnwAves 
Td avTd cuuBiva Kal Kara Td way ; 
ei yap évy pinp@ dou yivera, «al 
év peydAg. 

4 Part. An. i. 1, 640, b, 22 
sqq. concluding (641, a, 29): 
Gore wal ofrws by Aexrdoy etn To 
wept mucews Oewpntixg wepl Wuxjy 
BGAAOv 7) wepl ris BAns, 5a@ wadAoy 
h BAn 30 enxelyny piots early Ff 
avdwadw. c. 6, 645, b, 14: del de 
Td ey Upyavoy way evexd Tov, TAY 
5¢ tov odpuaros poplwy éexacrov 
évexd tov, Td 8’ ov Evera mpat's Tis, 
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judicious manager, gives to each the instrument it can 
use.! Instead, therefore, of deducing the spiritual from 
_the corporeal, as the elder physicists kad done, Ari- 
stotle takes the opposite path, describing the soul’s life 
as the end and the body’s life as the means. While 
Anaxagoras had said that man was the most rational 
being because he had hands, Aristotle denies any truth 
to this dictum unless it be reversed—man has hands 
because he is the most rational being; for the instru- 
ment must be fitted to its work, not the work to its 
instrument.2 The nature of the instrument is not, 
indeed, a matter of indifference in respect to the result : 
anything cannot be made out of any substance or by 
any means ;* but this does not negative the fact that 
the choice of the instrument depends upon the purpose 
‘in view.’ It is perfectly obvious that it does in the case 


gavepoy bri Kat rd obvodAoy copa 
auvéotnke mpdteds Tivos evexa 
mdhpous.... Sore kal TooGud THs 
THs Wuxis Evexev, kal Ta wdpia TOV 
épywy mpds & wépuKey Exacroy. 
Metaph. vii. 10, 1035, b, 14 sqq. 
De An. ii. 4; see p. 2, n. 3, supra. 
1 Part. An. iv. 10, 687, a, 10: 
q 5& pdois del Siavduer, Kalamep 
&vOpwros ppdviysos, ExacToy Te 
duvanéevw xpjcdu. Jhid. c.8, 684, 
a, 28: h 5& dots arodliwow del 
Tois xpjoOcu Suvauévois Exarrov i 
mévws ® waAdAor, iii. 1, 661, b, 26 
sqq.: of those organs which serve 
for purposes of defence or are 
indispensable to the support of 
life, Exacta amodiiwow 7 dats 
rots Suvapevois xpijobar pdvoas 7 
MaAAOv, pdAiora 8 Te wdAoTa. 
Hence the female is usually 
either wholly or in part unpro- 
vided with defensive organs. 


* Part. An. iv. 10, 687, a, 7-23, 
especially the words just after 
the passage quoted above : mpoc- 
7ner yap TH bytt abidAnrh Sovva 
baXAov avdovs 2 TE adbdAods Eyovri 
mpoc0eivat avAntikhy’ Te yap pel- 
(ov. Kal kupiwrépw mpooeOnne Todb- 
AatTov, GAA’ ov TE eAdrTon Td 
Tiyu@TEepov Kai weiCov....T@ odv 
mwAelatas Suvauevp SétacOa tTéxvas 
70 éml wAcioTov Ta dpydvwv xpii- 
Tov Thy XEipa arodedwKery Hh puais, 

3 See pp. 9, n.7,and 10, n. 1, 
supra. 

4 There is, therefore, no real 
inconsistency between the doc- 
trine previously laid down and 
the statements, Gen. An. ii. 6, 
744, a, 30, that man’s intelligence 
affords proof of the evxpacia of 
the central organ of his life; 
Part. An. ii. 2, 648, a, 2 sqq. c. 4, 
651, a, 12, that greater intelli- 
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of organic beings. The adjustment of means to end 
which prevails in nature here displays itself in its fullest 
perfection.' To them we may with most propriety 
apply the axiom that Nature always produces the best 
that was possible under the given circumstances.? 

This working towards fixed ends begins to show itself 
in the nutrition and development of organisms. Nutri- 
tion is not a mere operation of warmth, as was supposed ; 
warmth may be important in the process, but it is 
always the soul that regulates it and directs it to 
a certain definite result.* Nor can we adopt the theory 
suggested by Empedocles for explaining the growth of 
plants by saying that the fiery element tends upwards 
and the earthy downwards in their composition ; if so, 





gence is aconsequence of thinner 
and cooler blood; ibid. iv. 10, 
686, b, 22, that the meaner in- 
telligence of animals, children, 
and dwarfs is to be explained on 
the ground of the earthliness and 
immobility of the organ which 
their souls must employ; De 
Respir.13, 477, a 16, that warmer 
animals have nobler souls, and 
De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 22, that man 
excels all other creatures in the 
fineness of his sense of touch 8:0 
kal ppoviparardy éort trav (owy, 
and that among men those who 
are white, and therefore have a 
more delicate sensibility, are 
mentally more highly endowed 
(cf. also Metaph. i. 1, 980, b, 23). 
Mental activity may be pheno- 
menally dependent upon certain 
conditions which in turn exist 
only for its sake: that which in 
reality is the primary and con- 
ditioning principle may appear 
to follow in time as a later and 


conditioned result; cf. Part. An. 
ii. i, 646, a, 24. Further con- 
sideration, however, reveals the 
logical difficulties in which we 
are thus involved. The soul's 
development is said on the one 
hand tc be conditioned by the 
capabilites of its body, the 
character of the body on the 
other hand is conditioned by 
the requirements of the soul— 
which, then, is primary and con- 
ditioning ? If the soul, why has it 
not a body which permits a 
higher development of its 
powers? If the body, how can it 
be itself treated as though it 
were the merc tool of the soul ? 

! Meteor. iv. 12; see i. 468, 
n. 5, supra. 

* See the discussion, supra, i. 
p. 459 sqq. The statements there 
made refer for the most part prin- 
cipally to the organic nature. 

3 De An.ii. 4, 416, a, 9: Sone? 
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what keeps the two together and prevents their sepa- 
ration?! The same applies to the structure of the 
organism. It is impossible to explain even the origin 
of organic creatures? on the supposition that their 
separate parts are formed and brought together by a 
blind and purposeless necessity, only those combinations 
surviving which succeed in producing from an aimless 
stream of matter a being adapted to an end and capable 
of life.* For chance produces only isolated and ab- 
normal results. When, on the other hand, we are 
dealing with the normal adaptations of Nature we are 
forced to regard them as purposely designed by her 


from the beginning.‘ 


aitia THs Tpopyjs Kal THs av’éijoews 
elvat.... To d€ cvvalTiov pev THs 
€or, ov why awA@s ye altiov, GAAG 
MaAAov 7 Woxh. 7 Bev yap TOU 
mupos abénots eis &reipoy, ews by 7 
To KavoToyv, Tav BE picer cuVioTa- 
Méevwy mdvrwy ear) mépas Kat Adyos 
beyéOous Te kal avihoews’ Tata 
5 Wuxijs, GAA’ ob mupds, Kal Ad-you 
MaAXov 4 UAns. Cf. p. 14, n, 2, inf. ; 
and upon atriov and ovvairioy, su- 
vra, i, p. 360, n, 1, and p. 463, n.1. 

1 Ibid, 415, b, 28 sqq. 

2 As Empedocles tries to 
do; see following note. We 
cannot suppose, however, that 
Empedocles (or any other of the 
pre-Aristotelian philosophers) ex- 
pressed the theories of which he 
is chosen by Aristotle as therepre- 
sentative, in so general a sense as 
is here attributed to him. 

3 Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 16, Ari- 
stotle starts the question: ti 
KwAveL Thy iow mh Everd Tov 
moreiv und’ Sti BéATiov, GAN’ Howep 
ter d Zeds &c. [see 1. 471, supra | 
.. . bote Th KwAvEL vUTw Kal Ta, 


But this is precisely what we 


mepn Exew ev TH pvoet, oloy tos 
dddvTas e& avdyKns avareiAa Tos 
Mev €umpooBlous dkeis, émitndelous 
mpos Td Siapetv, Tos 5& youdious 
mwAateis Kal xpnoiwous mpds Td Acal- 
ve THY Tpopyy, eel od TovTOU 
€vexa ‘yevéoOat, GAAQG cuumeceiv. 
duolws 5€ Kal rep) TaY BAAwY MEpav, 
év Scots Soxet trdpxew Td Everd 
Tov. 8mov wey ody &ravta cvvéBn 
domep Koy ei €Evexd Tov éylvero, 
TavTa mev €owOn dd TOD a’ToMdToU 
ovotdvra emitndelws* boa be wh 
obtws, amm@deTo Kal dwrddAuTal, 
Kabdmwep "EumedoxAts Aéyer Ta 
Bovyev| avdpdmpwpa. 

4 ’Advvarov 5é [Aristotle an- 
swers, ibid.198, b, 34] TodToy éxew 
Tov TpdéToY, TadTa wey yap Kal mdyTa 
Ta pioel del otrw yivera} ws 
éml rb woAd, Tav 8 awd Tixns Kal 
Tov avtoudrou ovdéy, .. . et ody 
}) @s ard oupyrtdpatos Soret 4. 
évekd Tov elvat, ef uh oldy Te TavT’ 
elvar pnte ard cuumrdpatos ph’ 


ard TavToudrov, Evexd tov dy ety. | 


In farther proof of design in 
nature, he adds: é@rs ev 8019 
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are doing in the case of a living being. What makes 
a living body is not the separate material elements, but 
their special and peculiar combination, the form of the 
whole to which they pertain.’ We cannot explain its 
structure by the mere operation of elementary forces 
working in matter, but only by the operation of the 
soul, which employs these forces as instruments in giving - 
form to matter.2 Nature makes only those organs that 
are fitted for the purpose of each organism, and creates 
them in order, according to their several uses.* First 
she forms the parts on which the life and growth of the 
being depend ;‘ then the remaining most important parts 


TéAos earl Ti, TuUTOUV Evexa mpdT- 
TeTat To wpdérepoy cal rd éedetijs. 
ovKoUY ws mparrerat, oDTw wépuKeE, 
kal ws wépuxevy, oftw apdrrerat 
Exacrov by uh Ti éurodi(n. xpdrre- 
rat 8 évexd rou Kal népuxey &pa 
routov évexa. Cf. i. 462, n. 2, 
supra. 

1 Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 30: 
just as when we speak of a house 
or furniture, we mean, not the 
material of which it is made, 
but the 4An popp), 80 in the in- 
vestigation of nature we speak 
wept ris acuvOdoews Kal ris SAns 
ovolas, AAAd py wep) rovTwy & ph 
cuuBaiver xwpi(duevd wore rijs 
ovclas avtTay. 

2 Gen. An. ii, 4, 740, b, 12: 
7 5€ Sidapios yiyverat TaY poplwy 
[in the formation of the foetus] 
ovx ws rives SrodauBdvover, Sia 7d 
mwepuévar peperOa: Td Suotoy xpds 
7 Suocoy (and therefore as in 
elementary processes); for in 
that case homogeneous parts, 
flesh, bones, &c., would unite in 
separate masses; GAA’ dr: rd 
wepittwpa Td Tov OfAews Suvaues 


toourdy erty olovy pice: rd (Gor, 
kal fveors Suvduer ta udpia evepyela 
5° ov@dy. . . wal Sri rd wownrindy 
kal td waOnrixdy, Stray Olywow, 

. EvOds Td wey wore? Th BE edo xe. 
.. dbowep 5¢ ra bwd THs réxvns 
ywopeva ylverar Sia Trav dpydvwr, 
tori 8 GAnNOéorepoy cimeiy Sid THs 
Kivhoews abvrav, abrn 3 early 4 
evepyeia THs Téxyns, H Se Téxvn 
opp? Tay yryvopévwy ey LAAg, od ws 
h THs Opertixyis Wuxys Sdvayis, 
Somep kal év abrois rois (gos nal 
trols putois barepoy ex THs Tpopis 
wotel Tiy abtnow, xpwudrn olov 
épydvois Oepudrnt: Kal puxpérnri 
(€v yap rovros 7H xlynots exelyns Kat 
Ady@ til Exacroy yiverat) obrw Kal 
ef apxis cuvlarno: rd pice 7 tyvd- 
peevov. 

3 Jbid. ii. 6, 744, a, 36: ewel 
3° obOéy wore? weplepyov ovdt udrny h 
guois, d7jAov ws ovd’ torepoy ovde 
awpérepov, %orar yap Td ‘yeyovds 
patny 2 weplepyor. 

‘In the lower animals the 
heart or the organ that corre- 
sponds toit; Gen. An. ii. 1, 735, 
a, 23, 
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of the organism; and lastly the instruments which it 
employs for special purposes.! The nutritive soul -is 
developed first, as forming the common basis of all life ; 
and next the several functions of the soul by which 
each higher organism raises itself above that which 
precedes it in the scale of being. First comes «@ living 
being, and next some special sort of being.? In 
obedience to the same law the organism is dissolved in 
the reverse order. That which life can least dispense 
with dies last, the less vital organs first; so that Nature 
works round in a circle to her starting point.’ All parts 
and functions of the living creature exhibit the same 
proofs of contrivance, and can only be explained as 
the product of design. Accordingly all Aristotle’s 
researches into the corporeal nature of animals are 
governed by this view. The essential and decisive 
causes are always final causes,‘ and whatever ieads in 
the ordinary course of nature to a definite end must 
have existed for that end.’ He tries to prove that every 
organ is just what it must have been in order to fulfil 
its purpose in the best possible way according to the 





' Gen. An. ii. 6, 742, a, 16-h, 
6, c. 1, 734, a, 12, 26. 

* Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, a, 27-b, 
14 (cf. 737, b, 17, 6. 1, 735, a, 4 
sqq.). As the inhabitant of a 
material body, the soul may be 
said to exist potentially in the 
seed. In the evolution of the 
living being the nutritive soul 
comes first, next the sensitive and 
rational: first comes a (gov, then 
a definite (gov, e.g. a horse or a 
man, borepov yap yiverat Td TéAos, 
TO 8 Yidv eort td Exdorov THs 
yevévews TEAOS, 


3 Ibid. c. 5, 741, b, 18: that 
the heart is the central organ is 
seen at death ; awoAeire: yap 7d 
Civ évrevOev TeAevTaiov, cumBa'ver 
8 éeml mdvrwy 70 TeAevTaioyv yivd- 
feevoy mp@tov amworelrev, Td dé 
mMpaTov TeAEevTaiov, Howep Tis 
pvoews Siavrodpouovons kal dveAitr- 
Touevns emi Thy apxhyv Bev HAGer, 
tote yap N mev yéveois ex Tov wh 
bvtos eis TH by, H SE POopa ex Tod 
vyTos WaAw €is TO Ud Oy, 

‘ Cf. i. 459, sqq. supra, 

> Cf. p. 17, infra, 
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means at hand.' He points out how every animal is 
provided with organs adapted to its mode of life, or 
how the common organs of a tribe are modified to meet 
its special needs.? Nor does he neglect the inter- 
dependence of the different members: distinguishing 
the principal organs which directly serve to fulfil the 
end of life, from those which are added for their pro- 
tection and maintenance ;* and remarking that Nature 
always affords the strongest protection to the noblest 
and the weakest parts,‘ that, where one organ is not 
equal to its task, she makes or modifies another for the 
purpose,” and that she places organs of opposite 
character near one another, in order that each may 





temper and supplement the action of the other.® 


He 


sees in the artistic instincts of animals an obvious 


! Proofs of this, the most im- 
portant of which will call for 
future discussion, are given 
throughout the whole work De 
Fart. An., and in many passages 
of Aristotle’s other zoological and 
anthropological works, 

? Thus the elephant, being not 
only a land-animal, but leading 
also an amphibious life in mor- 
asses, is provided with a proboscis 
that it may breathe more easily 
under water; Part. An. ii. 16, 
658, b,33 sqq. In like manner the 
form of birds’ beaks depends 
upon the nature of their food, 
as is shown (ibid. iii. 1, 662, b, 1, 
sqq. iv. 12, 693, a, 10 sqq.) in the 
case of birds of prey, the wood- 
pecker, the raven, grain- and 
insect-eaters, water- and moor- 
fowl]. Dolphins, again, and sharks 
(ibid. iv. 13, 696, b, 24) have the 
mouth in the upper part of their 


bodies to enable other animals to 
escape from them more easily, and 
to prevent them from doing injury 
to themselves by their voracity. 

’ The flesh, for example, is 
the principle organ of sense- 
perception ; bones, on the other 
hand, nerves, veins, skin, hair, 
nails, &c., exist merely for its 
sake, as is shown Part, An. ii. 8. 

4 ZELLER, PA. d. Gr. ii. 14, 
658, b, 2 sqq., lil. 11. 673, b, 8, 
iv. 10, 690, b, 9. 

5 Ibid, iv. 9, 685, a, 30. 

6 Ibid. ii. 7, 652, a, 31: aet 
yap 7) ptots pwnxavara: xpos Thy 
éxdorou trepBoAhy BohOeay Thy Tov 
évayrlou wapedplay, va dviod(n Thy 
Garépov brepBorAhy Odrepov. b, 16: 
éxel 3° Gxayra S8eira: ris évaytrlas 
ports, va ruyxdyp tov merplov Kal 
Tov peoov: thus the head counter- 
balances the heart. 
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example of unconscious contrivance in Nature.! Nor 
does he forget the influence of necessity, which here, as 
elsewhere, cooperates with Nature in the realisation of 
her designs.? Indeed, he expressly requires observers 
of nature to make use of both causes in their explana- 
tions.’ Still he holds fast to the belief that physical 
causes are only means employed by Nature for her ends, 
and that their necessity is only conditional;‘ nor does 
he cease to marvel at the wisdom with which Nature 
makes use of the materials suited to her purposes, and 
overcomes the opposition of such as are antagonistic. 
Like a good housewife, she employs the dregs and 
refuse of animal life for beneficial purposes, and suffers 
nothing to be wasted.® She turns everything to the 
best possible account ;° if she can make one organ 
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1 Phys. ii. 8, 199, a, 20: 
pddwora 8é havepdy ém tay (pwr 
Tav tAdAwy, & odtrEe TéExvN odbTeE 
(nthoavta ovTe BovdAevodueva 
moter, S0ev Siawopoval tives wér Epo 
ve % tit BrAAw epydCovTra of 7’ 
apdxvat kal of pupunces kal TA ToL- 
avra, Kara uixpoy 5’ oftw mpoidyT: 
Kal éy ois puTois palverarta cuppe- 
povta yiwdueva mpds Td TéAos, oioy 
7&2 PUAAG THS TOU Kapmov EveKa 
oxérns. dot ef pvoe: Te moret Kal 
évexd Tov 7 XEAay THY veoTTIAY Kal 
6 apaxvns TO apaxviov, Kal Ta puTa 
Ta PUAAG Eveka TGV KapTa@y kal Tas 
piCas obk tyw aAAG Kdtw Eveka Tis 
Tpopis, pavepdy bri early 7 aitla 7 
TolavTn €v Tois Piaet yivomevois Kad 
ovow. Cf. i. 463, n. 1. 

2 See i. 360, n. 1, supra. 

3 Tbid, and Part. An. i. 1, 
643, a, 14: 500 rpéwo Tis airias 
kal Set Adyoryras Tuyxdvew pddiora 
bev dugoiy, &c. (Cf, PLATO, Tim. 


VOL. II, 


46, C; Div. i. 642, 6). In dis- 
cussing individual parts of the 
body he frequently gives both 
sides in succession, e.g. Part. ii. 
14, 658, b, 2: man has thicker 
hair than any other animal, é 
ayaynns wey bia Thy Sypdétnra Tov 
éykepddou Kal dia Tas papas, .. . 
evecev 5é¢ BonOelas, imws oxerd (wot, 
&e. 

* The proofs have already 
been given, i. 360, n. 1, supra, 

5 Seei. 465, n. 2, supra. 

® Thus, forexample( Part. An. 
ili. 14, 675, b, 17 sqq.), the intes- 
tines are coiled tightly together, 
Srws Tamsevnrar 7 pias Kal ph 
GOpdos 7) H EEodos Tov wepiTTepmaTos, 
especially in those animals which 
are destined for a frugal manner 
of life. The same thought had 
already been expressed in PLATO, 
Tim. 72, E. 
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serve, she does not give an animal several for the same 
function ;' if she needs materials for strengthening one 
member, she despoils another which appears less indis- 
pensable ;? if she can achieve several objects by one 


1 Thus Aristotle explains 
(Part. An. iii. 2) that different 
animals are provided with differ- 
ent means of defence, some with 
horns, others with claws, some 
with size, others with fleetness, 
others again with repulsive 
excrement; Gua 8 ixavas «al 
wAeious BonOelas ob Sédwxevy 7 
gvois Tots abrois. Again, ibid. iv. 
12, 694, a, 12, he remarks that 
birds which have a spur are not 
endowed with bent talons also; 
atrioy 8 37: ob8ty 4 bois woes 
neplepyov. Again, Respir. 10, 
476, a, 6 sqq.: gills and lungs 
never exist together, érel pdrny 
ovdty dpapev wowovtoay thy pic, 
Suoiy 8 Syrow Odrepoy dy hv pdrny 
(just before he says: éy 8’ é¢’ & 
upyavoy xphomoyv). And again, 
Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 19 sqq.: ani- 
mals which have more perfect 
masticating organs (i.e. aupe- 
dovra) are supplied with a simpler 
digestive apparatus: those which 
are defective in the former 
respect, on the other band, have 
several stomachs; after enume- 
rating several species of animals 
which belong to the former class, 
‘he proceeds, 674, a, 28: those 
animals which, like the camel, 
require more than one stomach 
on account of their great size 
and the coarseness of their food, 
form an exception to the rule; 
the teeth and stomach of the 
camel resemble those of horned 
animals 3:2 rd dvaynxadrepor elvat 
abrii thy KowAlay Exew rodrnv 4 
Tous mpooBious dddvras, it can do 


without the latter as ov8éy Svyras 
wpobpyou. 

2 Gen. An. iii. 1, 749, b, 34: 
thin animals have a greater 
power of procreation; 4 yap eis 
T2 K@AaZ Tpoph Tpéwerat Tois 
trowvroas eis xweplrrwua omeppa- 
Tixdv’ & yap éxeiBer aApaper 7 
bois, spooribnow évrav0a. Part. 
An. ii. 14, 658, a, 31: in long- 
tailed animals, the hairs of the 
tail are shorter, in short-tailed, 
longer, and the same is true of 
the other parts of the body; 
rayvraxov yap arodliwor [7 piois] 
AaBovoa érépwlev xpds KAA pdprov, 
cf. ibid. c. 9, 655, a, 27: Gua 8e 
Thy avTrhy twrepoxhy eis wOAAO’s 
témous aduvares Siavéuew F pdors. 
For further explanations vr. 
Meyer (to whom I gratefully 
acknowledge my obligations for 
much of this section), Arist. 
Thierk. 468: ‘Nature employs 
the earthy refuse either for 
horns or double rows of teeth’ 
(see Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 31, 
664, a, 8—or, as in the case of 
the camel, for a hard palate, 
ibid. c. 14, 674, b, 2). ‘The 
bear, which has a hairy body, 
must be content with a stunted 
tail (ibid. ii. 14, 658, a, 36). In 
the case of mammals, the earthy 
material has been employed for 
their tails, and accordingly, un- 
like man, they have no flesh upon 
their legs (bid. iv. 10, 689, b, 
21). . Sharks, again, require this 
earthy material to give their 
skins the proper thickness, and 
accordingly have mere gristle for 
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organ, she makes it do the work ;' although, when this 
arrangement will not serve, she is no niggard in her 
contrivances: ? of the different materials which she has 
at her disposal she employs the best upon the nobler 
and the worse upon the less important members.? Even 
in the cases where one cannot attribute any definite 
utility to certain structures, they are not without a 
design; for Aristotle thinks that their end may be 


their skeletons (ibid. ii. 9, 655, 
a, 23).’ Meyer quotes further 
examples from Part. An. ii. 13, 
657, b, 7, iv. 9, 685, a, 24. Cf. 
also Part. An. iii. 2, 663, a, 31. 

1 Thus the mouth, besides 
the common purpose of eating, 
serves various other ends in the 
various animals, and is thus 
variously formed ; 7 yap puts... 
Trois Kowots mavrwp poplots eis TOAAR 
tév islwy Karaxpira... h 5 
giois wdyta curipyayey eis ty, 
xotovca Siapopay avrov Tov popiov 
mpos tas tis epyaclas diamopds. 
(Part. An, iii. 1, 662, a, 18, cf. 
Respir. c. 11 init.) Likewise 
the tongue (Respir.ibid.; Part. ii. 
17). Thehand (Part. iv. 10, 687, 
a, 19) is ody &v Spyavov dAAd 
“WoAAa’ Ears yap wowepel Epyavov 
mpd dpydvwv (cf. De An, iii. 8, 
432,a,1); it is (b, 2) «al dyvt Kat 
XNA} Kal wépas Kal Sdpu Kad Elpos 
kal kAAo Sbwosovouy SrA ov kal Spyavoy, 
&c.; and similarly the breasts of 
women, Part. An. iv. 10, 688, a, 
19 sqq., the trunk of the ele- 
phant, zbid. ii. 16, 659, a, 20, and 
the tails of animals, idid. iv. 10, 
690, a, 1 (among other passages). 

2 Part. An. iv. 6, 683, a, 22: 
Srou yap évdéxera: xpyoba Svoly 
em) 30° Epya kal uh eumodicew axpds 
Erepoy, obdty % pdois elw0e woreiv 


dbowep  xadKxeurixh xpos ebrérciay 
éPeAtoKoAlxmoy: (on this GOTT- 
LING, De Machera Delphica, Ind. 
lect. Jen. 1856, p. 8); &AA’ Brou 
Bh evdéxerat Karaxpyra: te abrg 
éxl wArelw Epya. Polit. i. 2, 1252, 
b, 1: ode» yap 7 picts wore? ToL0v- 
Tov oloy xaAxoTixa: Thy AcAguchy 
pdxapay [GOTTLING,  ibid.; 
ONCKEN, Staatsl. d. Ar. ii. 25, 
who both fail, however, to give 
a complete account of the matter] 
wevixpas,. GAA’ ty wpbs Ev> oftw 
yap by amoredoiro KdAAtoTea Te 
épydvwy Exacroy, wh woAAots Epyots 
GAA’ évl SovAcvov. MEYER, Arist. 
Thierk. 470, rightly remarks that 
these statements are inconsistent 
with the principles of the parsi- 
mony of nature as previously 
laid down, and even although 
we grant that it is possible to 
find, with Aristotle, a basis of 
reconciliation in the phrase 3rou 
évdéxerat, we cannot deny that 
there is a certain arbitrariness in 
the way in which it is applied. 

S Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, b, 11 sqq., 
where Nature’s management is 
compared in this respect with 
that of a household in which the 
free members receive the best 
food, the servantsacoarse quality, 
and the domestic animals the 
worst, 
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fulfilled in the very symmetry and perfection of their 
form,' and that this explains why many animals have 
organs, or at least the indications of them, which they 


do not use.? 


It is only where he cannot discover the 


least trace of purpose that our philosopher can bring 
himself to explain a phenomenon by chance or blind 


necessity.® 


' He treats it, for example, 
as a universal law that all the 
organs should be in pairs (3:pu7}), 
seeing that the body has a right 
and a left, a front and a back, 
an upper and a lower (Part. An. 
iii. 7 init. c. 5, 667, b, 31 sqq.). 
Even where to all appearance 
there is only a single organ, he 
exerts himself to prove that it is 
double (ibid. 669, b, 21: S:dwrep 
kal 5 éyxépadros BotAera: Simephs 
elva: wact kal rev alcOnrapley 
éxacroy. Kara Toy abrdp 8¢ Adyor 
 kapsla vrais xowAlaus. Likewise 
the lungs). Another typical law 
is that the nobler parts, where it 
is possible, should be in the upper 
part, in front and on the right as 
the better position (Part. An. iii. 
8, 665, a, 23, b, 20, c. 5, 667, b, 
34, cf. c. 7, 670, b, 30, c. 9, 672, 
a, 24, c. 10, 672, b, 19 sqq.); so, 
likewise, that the locomotive 
impulse (the &px}) should pro- 
ceed for the same reason from 
this quarter (Jngr. An. 5, 706, b, 
11); of. Ch. X. on Animals. The 
same ssthetic conception of 
Nature’s contrivances is expressed 
in the observation, Part. An. ii. 
14, 658, a, 15 sqq., that men are 
better protected in front than 
behind, the front being the nobler 
(riuwwrépa) side, and therefore 
demanding stronger defences; 
and ijn 1. 30 of the same passage, 


where the hairs of the tail of 
the horse and other animals are 
described as merely ornamental. 

* The hind, while it has no 
horns, has teeth like the stag, 
because it belongs to a horned 
class; and similarly in certain 
species of crabs the female has 
claws which belong properly 
only to the male, 87: éy rg yéve: 
clot te Exovrs xndds (Part. An. 
iii, 2, 664, a, 3, iv. 8, 684, a, 33). 
Again, spleen, which is a neces- 
sity only to viviparous animals, 
and is therefore more strongly 
developed in these, is yet found 
to exist in all (wdupixpoy Sowep 
onpelov xdpv) as a kind of 
counterpoise to the liver, which 
is on the right side of the body 
and therefore requires something 
to correspond to it on the left, 
dor’ avayxaiov péy woos, ph Alay 8 
elvas xaot Tots (gos ( Part. An. iii. 
7, 669, b, 26 sqq. c 4, 666, a, 27, 
cf. H. An. ii. 16, 506, a, 12). 
Similarly the monkey, belonging 
as it does to the four-footed 
races, is endowed with a tail 
Scov onuelov xapw, H. An, ii. 8, 
502, b, 22, c. 1, 498, b, 13. CF. 
MEYER, p. 464 sq.; EUCKEN, 
Meth. &. arist. Forsch. 104 sqq., 
91. 

* A purposeless creation of 
this kind (wepirrwua) he finds in 
the gall (Part, An. iv. 2, 677, a, 
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This prevalence of design in nature shows itself, as 
we have seen before (i. 466 sqq.), in a gradual pro- 
gression, a continual process of development. The 
various functions of the soul and life are not shared by 
all living creatures in equal perfection, but different 
forms of animation, and different parts of the soul, may 
be distinguished, which determine the gradations of 
animate life. Plants are confined to nutrition and pro- 
pagation; the nutritive soul alone is active in them.! 
Beasts add to this the sensitive soul, for sensation is the 
most universal mark of distinction between beasts and 
plants.2 The lowest form of sensation, common to all 
animals, is the sense of touch; here begins the feeling 
of pain and pleasure, and the appetites, among which 


11 sqq.; see i. 361, n. 1, supra). 
Upon necessity and chance, p. 
359 sqq. supra. 

1 De An.ii.2 (see i. 511, n. 2, 
supra). Ibid. 413, b, 7: Opewrindy 
5t Adyomey +d Toodroy pdpioy Tis 
Wuxiis ob nal ra pura peréxe:. c. 3 
init. c. 4,415, a, 23; 7 yap Oper- 
TiKH puxh Kal rots &AAas bwdpyxe:, 
kal wporn nal xowordrn suvapuls 
éort Wuxis, naP hy bwdpxe: rd Civ 
dxaow. hs eorly tpya yevyjoa Kal 
Tpopn xpno@a. Hist. An. viii. 1, 
588, b, 24; Gen. An. i, 23, 731, 
a, 24, procreation alone is men- 
tioned as the peculiar function 
of the vegetable sense; and De 
An. ii. 4, 416, b. 23, it is said: 
éwel 3¢ dxd Tov réAous drayra 
epocayopevew Sixaov, rédAos 5é 7d 
yevvijoat oloy abro, etn by 7% xpdéry 
Wuxh yeryynrinh olov avrd. On the 
other hand, Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, 
b, 34 sqq. (cf. c. 1, 735, a, 16), 
shows that it is one and the 


same living energy which first 
forms and afterwards nourishes 
the body, but that the former is 
the more important function; 
el ody abrn éorly n Opewrich wx, 
airy dont Kal 7 yevy@oa* Kal Tour’ 
eorly 7 puots 7H éxdorou, évurdpx- 
ovoa Kal ev gurois Kal év (qors 
xa. 

7 De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 1: 7d 
Bey ody Cay 81d Thy apxhy radrny 
iwdpxes tois (dot, rd St (Gov Bid 
thy alcOnow xpdétws* Kal yap Ta 
BY Kivovpeva pnd &AAdrTorra Téroy 
éxovra 8 alcOyow (pa Aéyoney 
kal ov Civ udvoyv. De Sensu, c. 1, 
436, b, 10; De Jurent. c. 1, 467, 
b, 18, 27; Part. An. ii. 10, 655, 
a, 32, 656, b, 3; iv. 5, 681, a, 12; 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 705, a, 26 sqq. b, 
8; Gen. An. i, 23, 731, a, 30; 
ii. 1, 732, a, 11. Most of these 
passages expressly notice the dis- 
tinction between the (éy and the 


(gor. 
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the appetite for food appears first.' One division of 
living creatures combines with sensation the power of 
locomotion, which also belongs to the bestial soul.? 
Lastly, besides nutritive and sensitive life, man pos- 
sesses Reason, the third and highest faculty of the 
soul. The soul exists in no other form than those 
which we have just described.* These ‘themselves, 
however, are so related to each other that the higher 
cannot exist without the lower.’ Animal life exhibits 


1 De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 4 sqq. 
21 sqq. c. 3, 414, b, 1-16, 415, a, 
3 sqq. iii. 12, 434, b, 11 sqq. c 
13, 436, b, 17 sqq.; De Sensz, 1, 
436, b, 10-18; Part. An. ii. 17, 
661, a,6; H. An. i. 3, 489, a, 17; 
De Somno, 1, 454, b, 29, c. 2 init. 
In these passages Aristotle some- 
times mentions ag? alone, some- 
times ap) kal eto, as the 
property of all animals, but the 
apparent inconsistency is ex- 
plained by the fact that Aristotle 
regarded the sense taste as a 
form of touch; De Sensu, 2, 438, 
b, 30. De An, ii. 9, 421, a, 19; 
li. 10 init. iii. 12, 434, b, 18. 

2 De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 16. 

9 Ibid. ii. 3, 414, b, 18 (cf. iii. 
8, 427, b, 6; Gen. An. i. 23, 731, 
a, 30 sqq.): érdpos 8¢ [ray (gor 
iwdpxye:| nal 7d diavontindy re Kal 
voi's, otov avOpdwrois Kal ef Ti ToOL0v- 
rov Erepdy eorw h kal Timimrepor. 
On the latter part of this obser- 
vation see the discussion upon 
the different kinds of living 
beings infra. 

4 De An, ii. 3, 414, b, 19: 
just as there is no figure which 
is not either triangular, quad- 
rangular, or with some other 
number of angles, so there is no 
scul which is not one or other 


of the wuxai mentioned. 

5 Lhid. 414, b, 28: wapawAn- 
olws 8 tye: rG@ wept rav oxnpdrwey 
wal ra KaTd Wuxty: del yap dv re 
epetiis brdpyes Suvduec 7d wpdrepoy 
éxl re Taév oxnudtwy Kal éxl rev 
eupixwy, otoy év rerpayévy pe 
tpiywvov év aicOnrixg 5é rd Opex- 
vTikdy . . . dvev pey yap Tov Oper- 
TiKod Td aicOnrikdy ovK Eat: TOV 
5’ aicOnrixod xwpl(era: rd Operrixdy 
éy Trois purois. wdAw 3 avev piv 
TOU axTiKov Tov BAAwY aicOhoewy 
ovsenia twdpyet, aph 8° &vev ray 
hAAwy twdpxes nal Toy 
aicdnrinay dé ra pey Exe: Td KaTd 
véomov xiwyrindy, Ta 8 obk Exes. 
TeAeuratoy dé kal dAdxiorTa Aoyiopoy 
kal Sidvoiy ois wiv yap ixdpyxet 
Aoyionds Tav Pbaprav [to the (ga 
&pbapra, i.e. the stars, a pure vous 
belongs], tovrvois nal ra Aoiwa. 
wd ra, ols 8° éxelywy Exacroyv, ov 
mwact Aoytopds. GAAG Tots pev ovdée 
gavracla, Ta 8t ravTy pdyn (oow. 
wept 5& rov Bewpnrixod vou Erepos 
Adyos (on this see infra). Ibid. 
c. 2, 413, a, 31, with regard to 
the Opewrindyv: xwpl(erba 5é rot'ro 
Bey Tay bAAwy Suvardy, ra 5’ BAAa 
tovrou Gddbvaroy év rots Ovyrois. 
Cf. i. 5 fin. De Somno, 1, 454, a, 
11. De Jurent. 1, 467, b, 18 sqq. 
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a developing scale, in which each successive step in- 


cludes all that went before. 


Plato’s doctrine of the 


parts of the soul is thus applied to all animate exist- 
ence, without violence to the general conception of its 
originator, though with important modifications of de- 
tail,'! and we are enabled to embrace all natural species 


1 Aristotle objects, indeed (De 
An, iii. 9, 10, 432, a, 22 sqa. 433, 
a, 31 sqq.), to Plato’s threefold 
division, on the ground that if 
we make the functions and facul- 
ties of the soul our principle of 
division we have far more than 
three parts, for the difference 
between the Operrixdy, aicOnrixdy, 
pavtactixdy, vontikdy, BovAeutixdy, 
épextixoy is wider than between 
the émduunrixdy and bupiKcdy, and 
asks, De An. i. 5, 411, b, 5, in 
view of it: rl oty mote ouvéexet 
Thy Wexhv ef pwepiorh wepuKev; it 
cannot be the body, for it is 
rather the soul which holds the 
body together; if, on the other 
hand, it be said that it is an in- 
corporeal force, then this is the 
proper soul. But the question 
immediately recurs, is this simple 
or manifold? If the former, 
why cannot the soul itself be so 
just as well? [f the latter, then 
for the parts of the ovvéxor 
another ovvéxov must be sought, 
and so on ad infinitum. We 
should thus finally be forced to 
suppose that each part of the 
soul resides in a particular part 
of the body, which is obviously 
not the case either with respect 
to the reason, which has no bodily 
organ corresponding to it at all, 
nor in respect of the lower prin- 
ciple of life, which, in the case 
of those animals and plants which 
survive being cut in pieces, lives 


on in each of the parts. Never- 
theless, Aristotle himself speaks 
of parts of the soul (see p. 21, n. 1, 
supra; De Vita, i. 467, b, 16), 
and although he tries more fully 
to preserve the unity of its life 
amid the multiplicity of parts, he 
cannot be said to have been any 
more successful than Plato in 
this endeavour, nor does vovs bear 
any closer relation in his theory 
to the lower elements of the soul 
than does the immortal part in 
Plato’s. His departure from 
Plato, accordingly, does not seem 
to be so important in principle. 
He differs from him partly in 
his account of different forms of 
animal life, but Plato, no less 
than he, assigns the lowest of the 
three parts into which he divides 
the soul to plants, the middle 
one to beasts, and holds that the 
higher part presupposes the lower 
but not vice versa; see Div. i. p. 
714. The chief difference be- 
tween the philosophers is in their 
respective starting points: while 
Plato begins his investigation 
into the nature and parts of the 
soul from the ethical side, Ari- 
stotle approaches it from the side 
of natural science. On the other 
hand, STRUMPELL (Gesch. d. 
theor. Phil, 324 sqq.), as BRANDIS 
has pointed out, ii. b, 1168 sq., 
goes too far in saying that Ari- 
stotle attributes to one and the 
same being not only different 
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sesnes Reason, the thinl and blr-est facaity of the 


soul.* 


The seul exi-rs in no other f.rm than those 
which we have just de-cril--d_* 


Tza-se themselves, 


however, are #0 related ty each other that the higher 
cannot exist without the lower.* Animal life exhibits 


1 De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 4 sqq. of the veya mentioned. 


21 sqq. c. 3, 414, b, 1-16, 415, a, 
3 sqq. iii. 12, 434, b, 11 sqq. c 
18, 435, b, 17 sqq.; De Sens, }, 
436, b, 10-18; Part. An. ii. 17, 
661, 2,6; H. An. i. 3, 489, a, 17; 
De Somno, 1, 454, b, 29, c. 2 init. 
In these passages Aristotle some- 
times mentions ag} alone, some- 
times ap} nal yetous, as the 
property of all animals, but the 
apparent inconsistency is ex- 
plained by the fact that Aristotle 
regarded the sense taste as a 
form of touch; De Sensu, 2, 438, 
b, 30. De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 19; 
ii. 10 init. iii. 12, 434, b, 18. 

® De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 16. 

* Ibid. ii. 3, 414, b, 18 (cf. iii. 
3, 427, b, 6: Gen. An. i. 23, 731, 
a, 30 sqq.): érépos 3¢ [ray (gwy 
Srdpyer} mal +d dsavonrixdy Te Kal 
veis, or GrOpewas xa) ef Ti TOWU- 
ver crepoy orw fh wal ripscrepoy, 
On the latter part of this obser- 
vaticn see the discussion upon 
the aiferent kinds of living 
beings iafra. 

* De Am. ii. 3, 414. b, 19: 
yest as there is no figure which 
is mot either trangucar, qiad- 
Yanguiar, OF With Se LET 
mumber of anges. there is ne 
scu. which bs rat coe or aher 


* Jind. 414, b, 2%: wapawAy- 
cies 8 Eyer rye wept rev oynmdrery 
wal Ta mata Wuyiy Gel zap dy TS 
épetns twdpyes Suvrdue: rd apdéreper 
éwi Te Tey oynuatey «al éxl Tor 
eupixar, oo” ev + per 
Tpiywvoy ey aicOnrixng 3é 1d Oper- 
Tidy . . . Bvev piv yap rou Opex- 
TiKOU Td aigOnrixdy ove or: TOU 
8° alcOnrixod xepl(eras 1d Operrixdy 
év rois purois. wdAw 8 bvev piv 
TOU axTixod Tay &AAwP aig@hocoy 
ovdenia indpyei, aph 8° vev ray 
bArAwy iwdpyer . kal roy 
aicOntiKay Bt ra ply Exe: 7d KaTda 
Témov Kivyrixdy, 7a 8 obx Exe. 
TeAeuTatoy 3é Kal CAdyiora Aoyio nov 
kal Sidvoiay ofs piv yap iwdpyet 
Aoyioubs rev Pbaprav (to the (ga 
&pdapra, i.e. the stars, a pure vous 
belongs], rovrois nal 7a Aoiwa 
wd ra, ols 8° enelvew Exacroy, ov 
waa Noyiouds. &AAA ois pev oddE 
gavranta, ra 8t raiTn wdyn (oow. 
wep) 3¢ rod Oewpnrixod vow Erepos 
Adyos (on this see infra). Ibid. 
c. 2, 413, 4, 31, with regard to 
the Opewriady: yupl(ecba: 3¢ rotro 
per Tiey BAXey Suvardy, rd 8’ BAAG 
retrov dBbvaroy dy trois Ovyrois. 
Cf. 1.5 fin. De Somno, 1, 454, a, 
Il. De Surent. 1, 467, b, 18 sqq. 
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observed in the most different quarters. In place of 
blood, bloodless animals have certain humours which 
correspond to it;! and this is also the case with flesh.? 
Molluscs, being without fat, are provided with an 
analogous substance.* Cartilage and gristle correspond 
to bones in snakes and fish, and in the lower animals 
their place is supplied by shells, &c., which serve the 
same purpose of supporting the body.‘ The hair of 
quadrupeds answers to the feathers of birds, the scales 
of fishes, and the mail of oviparous land animals'— 
the teeth of beasts to the bills of birds.© Instead of a 
heart, bloodless animals have a similar central organ,’ 
and instead of a brain, something like one.’ Gills take 
tbe place of lungs in fishes, and they inhale water 





instead of air.? 


Roots perform the same office for 


vegetables as heads, or rather mouths, for animals, and 


pova, ekeivois Erepoy aytl rovrou ° 
kal rots per alua, rots 5¢ 7d dvd- 
Aoyor Thy auThy Exov Sivapuy hyrep 
rois évaiuors Td alua. Ibid. 20 
sqq.; Mist. An. i. 1, 486, b, 17 
sqq., 487, a, 9,c. 7, 491, a 14sqq. ; 
ii. 1, 497, b, 9; viii. 1 (see infra). 

1 Hist. An. i. 4, 489, a, 21; 
Part. An. i. 5, 646, b, 8, ii. 3, 
650, a, 34, iii. 5, 668, a 4, 26, 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, a, 21. De 
Somno, c. 3, 456, a, 35, and other 
passages. 

2 Part. An. ii. 8 init. iii. 5, 
668, a, 25, ii. 1, 647, a, 19; ist. 
zn. i. 3, 4, 489, a, 18, 23 ; De An. 
ii, 11, 422, b, 21, 423, a, 14. 

3 Gen. An. i, 19, 727, b, 3; 
Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 34. 

* Part. ii. 8, 683, b, 33- fin. c. 
9, 655, a, 17 sqq. c. 6, 652, a, 2; 
Hist. iii. 7, 516, b, 12 sqq. c. 8, 


517, a, 1, i. 1, 486, b, 19. 

5 Part. iv. 11, 691, a, 15, i. 4, 
644, a, 21. Hist. iii. 10 init. i. 
1, 486, b, 21. 

6 Part.iv. 12, 692, b, 15. 

7 Part. ii. 1, 647, a, 30, iv. 5, 
678, b, 1, 681, b, 14, 28, a, 34; 
Gen. An. ii. 1, 735, a, 23 sqq. c. 
4, 738, b, 16. c. 5, 741,b,15. De 
Respir. c.. 17, 478, b, 3l sqq. De 
Motu An. c. 10, 703, a, 14. On 
the parts which Aristotle regarded 
as analogous to the heart see 
MEYmR, p. 429. 

8 Part. ii. 7, 652, b, 23, 653, a, 
11; De Somno, 3, 457, b, 29. 

® Part. i. 5, 645, b, 6, iii. 6 
init, iv. 1, 676, a, 27; Hist. An. 
viii. 2, 589, b, 18, ii. 13, 504, b, 
28; De Resp. c. 10 sq. 475, b, 15, 
476, a, 1, 22. 
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Some animals which 


have no tongues are provided with an analogous organ.” 
The arms of men, the fore feet of quadrupeds, the wings 
of birds, the claws of crabs, are all analogous,* while 


the elephant has a trunk instead of hands.‘ 


Oviparous 


animals are born from eggs; correspondingly, the 
embryo of mammals is surrounded with a skin like that 
of an egg, and in the chrysalis insects assume an oval 


form. 


Reversely, the earliest germs of higher animal 


life corresponds to the worms from which insects are 


bred.? 


The habits, occupations, tempers, and reason of 


animals can be compared with those of men; while the 
human soul in childhood can scarcely be distinguished 


from that of beasts.® 


Thus does one inner bond. of 


union permeate all departments of organic nature—one 
life unfolds itself from the same fundamental forms in 


continually ascending degrees of perfection. 


And as 


organic nature is the sphere of contrivance and design, 


1 De An. ii. 4, 416, a, 4: as 
N Kepadry Tav Cowy, obTws ai pita 
Tav puT@y, ei Xph TA dpyava A€yew 
TavTa Kal erepa Tois Epyos. De 
Jurent. c. 1, 468, a, 9; Lagr. An. 
c. 4, 708, a, 6. 

* Part. iv. 5, 678, b, 6-10. 

3 Part. iv. 12, 6938, a, 26, b, 
10,c. 11, 691, b, 173; Hist. i. 1. 
486, b, 19, c. 4, 489, a, 28, ii. 1, 
497, b, 18. : 

* Part. iv. 12, 692, b, 15. 

5 Hist. vii. 7, 586, a, 19: Gen. 
An, iii. 9, See i. 467, n. 1, supra. 

8 Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, a, 18: 
éveoti yap év Tois wAclorois Kal TOY 
&AAwy Cawv ixvn Tav wept Thy 
Vuxhv tpdmwy, &mrep él Tay avOpua- 


mov Exe pavepwrépas Tas Siapopas. 


After illustrating this with 
examples he proceeds: Ta méy 
yap T@ maddrov Kal Hrrov Siapéeper 
mpos Thy &vOpwrov.. . Ta Be TH 
avdAovyoy diapeper’ ws yap ev av- 
Opémw Téxvyn Kal copia kat avvects, 
obras év'os Tay Cow cori tis ETépa 
ToiavtTn pvaoikh Sdvamis. pavepo- 
tatov 8 éaotl rd TowiTov em Thr 
tav waldwy nAikicy BAdyaow: év 
TovTos ‘yap TaY pev borepoy Ekewr 
ecouevwv éotw ideiv oiov Txvn Kat 
onépuara, Siapeper 8 ovdey ws 
cirety } Yux? THs T@Y Onplwy Wuxijs 
kata Tov xpdévoy TovTor, Hat’ oddév 
tAoyor, ci Ta wey TavTa Ta Se wapa- 
mAjowm Ta 5 avddoyov brdpxet Tois 
&AAots (yours, 
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it is itself in turn the object which all the inorganic 
universe must serve. The elements exist for the sake 
of homogeneous substance, and this for the sake of 
organic structures. Here, therefore, the order of 
existence is reversed: that which is last in origin is 
first in essence and value.! Nature, after displaying a 
continual decrease of perfection from the highest sphere 
of heaven to earth, there reaches her turning point, and 
the descending scale of being begins to reascend.? The 
elements by their mixture prepare the conditions neces- 
sary for the development of living creatures, and we 
see Life expanding itself from its first weak germs to 








its highest manifestation in humanity.’ 


1 Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 12: 
tpiay 8 otcéy Tay avvbécewy [on 
which see i. 517, n. 6, sup. |] xporny 
pev &y wis Ocln thy ex rev Kadoupe- 
vey xd Tivwy ororxelwy .... dev- 
tTépa 5¢ avoracts x Tay xparwy 7 
Tay duotopepov puois ev rois (gots 
éoriv, olovy dorov Kal capkds Kal 
Tav BAAwy Tay TowtTtwy. Tplrny Be 
Kal rerevrala roy api0pdy 4 Tov 
dvouoiopepo@v, oloy xpoowmov «al 
xeipds Kal ray rowovTrwy poplwy. 
érel 8 evaytiws éxl ris yevérews 
éxet Kal rs ovolas: Ta yap Borepa 
Th yevéoes mpérepa Thy iow éorl 
kal xpw@rov rd ti ‘yevéoes TeAEv- 
rato, for the house does not exist 
for the sake of the stones and the 
bricks, but these for the sake of 
the house, and generally the 
material for the sake of the form 
and the final product: 7@ pév obv 
xpévy wporépay rhy BAnv avaryKaioy 
elvat Kal thy yéverw, TE Ady 5E 
Thy ovolay Kal Thy éxdorou popphy. 
.. dere thy py trav crotxelor 
BAnv dvaykaioy elva: ray duoiopepay 
evexev, Dorepa yap éxeivwr Tai'ta TH 


yevéore:, tobrwy 8 rd dyopoiopeph 
[i.e. organic nature]. vravra ydp 
H5n vd rédos Exet kal rd wépas... 
ef duporépwy pey oby rd (Ga ovr- 
éornke tev poplwy tobrwy, &AAG Ta 
dpoiomep7] TOY avomowpepay Evexdy 
dori * éxelveow yap Epya nal xpd- 
bets eloly, oloy dpOaArpod, Kc. 

2 Cf. what is saidin Gen. An. 
ii. 1, 731, b, 24: ewe ydp dor: ra 
bey i810 Kal Cela tay byTwy Ta 3’ 
évdexdueva wal elva: xa) wh elvat, rd 
3é nadrdy kal Td Betoy alrioy del nara 
Thy abrov uc tov Bedrtlovos ey 
rots évdexouevois, Td St ph Aldor 
évBexduevdy ears: Kal elva: Kal 
peradauBdvew cat rod xelpovos xal 
Tov BeaAriovos, BéAriov BE Wuxh pev 
cwparos, To 8 Eupuxor Tov abvyxou 
5a rny Puxhy, wal 7rd elvat rou ph 
elvar wal rd Cay rod ph Chr, 
dia Tavras Tas airias yéveots (pwy 
early, 

3 That Aristotle conceives of 
such a process of development 
from lower to higher forms, and 
of man as the highest step in 
the scale of evolution, by refer- 
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Aristotle finds the first indications of this Life in 


inorganic nature, 


ence to which we may test the 
degree of perfection attained by 
lower forms of being, is obvious 
from the passages referred to, 
pp. 21 sq., 25 sq., and i, 465 
sq., supra, as well as from those 
which immediately follow. Cf. 
further Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 
37 sqq., Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 
24. In the former of these 
passages Aristotle says: plants 
have few and simple organs, 
Ta 5¢ wpds THE Civ aloOnow eExovta 
mwoAvpoppotepay exer Thy idéay, Kal 
TovTwy €repa mpd Erépwy maddAor, 
kal moAvxoverépay, Sowy uh udvov 
Tou (iv GAAG Kal Tod ed Civ 7 pats 
mereiAngev, TowvTo 5’ éorl 7d Ta 
avOpémwy yevos* yap mdvov 
peréxe: Tov Belov TaY Huiv yvwpl- 
pov (pwr, ) wdAwocra wmdvtwy. In 
the latter: rijs uéy yap Tav puTay 
ovalas ob0év éotiv BAAO Epyor ovd5E 
mpagis ovdeula mAHY 7 TOD o@epuaTos 
yéveois . . . TOD BE Cov od wdvoy 
To yevvijoa epyoy (TovTO pmév yap 
kowdy Tav (dyTwy mwavTwy), GAG 
kal yvdoeds Tivos wavTa mEeTEXOUCL, 
Ta mev wAclovos, Ta 5’ €AdTTovos, Ta 
dé mdumrav puxpas. atcdyow yap 
éxovotv, 7 8° alcOnois ywaois ts, 
raurns 5¢ 7d Timiov Kal &riwov ToAd 
Siapéper ckowova: mpds ppdvnow 
kal mpbs Td Tav abixwy ‘yévos. 
mpods piv yap Td ppoveiy Howep 
ovdev elvat Soret Td Kowwveiv apis 
kal yetoews udvov, mpds 5é dvacc- 
Onolay BéArioroy. It isnot incon- 
sistent with this view that, 
starting from man, Aristotle 
(Part. An. iv. 10, 686, b, 20 sqq.) 
should attribute to the different 
animal tribes a continually di- 
minishing degree of perfection 
as compared with him, and ( Hist. 


Movement in general may be re- 


An. i. 6, 491, a, 19) should begin 
with man as being best known 
to us. Nor can we with FRANT- 
ZIUS (Arist. iib. die Theile d. 
Thiere, p.315, 77; contrast MEYER, 
Arist. Thierk. 481 sqq.) conclude 
from these passages that Aristotle 
regards nature under the form of 
a retrogressive rather than a pro- 
gressive development, and con- 
ceives of its history as that of 
an ideal animal assuming a 
succession of degenerate shapes 
as it descends from the human 
to the vegetable form. For, in 
the first place, he does not always 
begin with man, but only when 
he is treating of the external 
organs; when, on the other 
hand, he is dealing with the 
internal organisation, a field in 
which more is known of the 
lower animals than of men, he 
takes the opposite course (Hist. 
An. i. 16 init., cf. Part, ii. 10, 656, 
a, 8). But, in the second place, 
it does not at all follow that that 
which is more known to us must 
in itself be the first either in 
point of value or of time, or 
that because Aristotle, in treating 
of the forms of organic life, 
begins with the more perfect and 
proceeds to the more imperfect, 
therefore nature follows the 
same course in producing them. 
On the contrary, he states as 
definitely as possible that nature 
proceeds in the reverse order ; 
see, besides other passages, the 
preceding note, There is here 
no question of a metamorphosis 
such as that described, either 
retrogressive or progressive. 
Aristotle does not conceive of an 
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means at hand.' He points out how every animal is 
provided with organs adapted to its mode of life, or 
how the common organs of a tribe are modified to meet 
its special needs.2 Nor does he neglect the inter- 
dependence of the different members: distinguishing 
the principal organs which directly serve to fulfil the 
end of life, from those which are added for their pro- 
tection and maintenance ;* and remarking that Nature 
always affords the strongest protection to the noblest 
and the weakest parts,‘ that, where one organ is not 
equal to its task, she makes or modifies another for the 
purpose,> and that she places organs of opposite 
character near one another, in order that each may 
temper and supplement the action of the other.6 He 
sees in the artistic instincts of animals an obvious 


1 Proofs of this, the most im- 
portant of which will call for 
future discussion, are given 
throughout the whole work De 
Fart. An., and in many passages 
of Aristotle’s other zoological and 
anthropological works. 

? Thus the elephant, being not 
only a land-animal, but leading 
also an amphibious life in mor- 
asses, is provided with a proboscis 
that it may breathe more easily 
under water; Part. An. ii. 16, 
658, b,33 sqq. In like manner the 
form of birds’ beaks depends 
upon the nature of their food, 
as is shown (ibid. iii. 1, 662, b, 1, 
sqq. iv. 12, 693, a, 10sqq.) in the 
case of birds of prey, the wood- 
pecker, the raven, grain- and 
inséct-eaters, water- and moor- 
fowl. Dolphins, again, and sharks 
(ibid. iv. 13, 696, b, 24) have the 
mouth in the upper part of their 


bodies to enable other animals to 
escape from them more easily, and 
to prevent them from doing injury 
to themselves by their voracity. 

3 The flesh, for example, is 
the principle organ of sense- 
perception; bones, on the other 
hand, nerves, veins, skin, hair, 
nails, &c., exist merely for its 
sake, as is shown Part. An. ii. 8. 

4 ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 14, 
658, b, 2 sqq., iii. 11. 673, b, 8, 
iv. 10, 690, b, 9. 

5 Ibid. iv. 9, 685, a, 30. 

6 Ibid. ii. 7, 652, a, 31: ae 
yap 7 pbots pnxavara: mpos Thy 
éxdorou SrepBoAhy BohOeay rhy Tov 
évayrlov mapedplay, tva aviod(n thy 
Oarépou trepBorhy Odrepov. b, 16: 
ével 8 &rayra Seirar ris éevaytlas 
porhs, va ruyxdvn rod perplov ral 
Tov peoou: thus the head counter: 
balances the heart. 
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example of unconscious contrivance in Nature.’ Nor 
does he forget the influence of necessity, which here, as 
elsewhere, cooperates with Nature in the realisation of 
her designs.? Indeed, he expressly requires observers 
of nature to make use of both causes in their explana- 
tions. Still he holds fast to the belief that physical 
causes are only means employed by Nature for her ends, 
and that their necessity is only conditional;‘ nor does 
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he cease to marvel at the wisdom with which Nature 


makes use of the materials suited to her purposes, and 
overcomes the opposition of such as are antagonistic. 
Like a good housewife, she employs the dregs and 
refuse of animal life for beneficial purposes, and suffers 
nothing to be wasted.° She turns everything to the 
best possible account ;® if she can make one organ 


1 Phys. ii. 8, 199, a, 20: 
pddrrora 8& pavepdy em rav (gwy 
tav BAdAwy, & obre rTéxvp ore 
(nthoavra = ote = BovAevordeva 
moter, S0ev diawopovol tives wéreEpov 
ve f tun BAAm epyaCovra: of 7’ 
apdxvat Kal of wupunres Kal Ta ToL- 
attra, Kard pixpov 3’ oftw mpoidyr: 
xal éy rots purois palverarracuue- 
povra ywdpeva mpos Td TéAos, oloy 
Ta piAdAa Tis Tov Kaprov Evexa 
onxérns. Sov ef pvoe: re woes wal 
évexd rou 7 XEAtSoy Thy veorTiay Kal 
Sb dpdyyns 76 apdxviov, kal Ta pura 
Ta pidAAa Evena TaY KapNay kal Tas 
plCas otk &yw GAAG kdtw Evexa Tijs 
Tpopijs, pavepdy Sr: eorly 7 airla 7 
Totabrn ev rots dtae: ywvouévors Kat 
otow. Cf. i. 463, n. 1. 

2 See i. 360, n. 1, supra. 

3 Ibid. and Part. An. i. 1, 
643, a, 14: 360 tpdwos THs airias 
wal Set A¢yorras tuyxdvew pdAiora 
pev aupoiv, &c. (Cf. PLATO, Tim. 


VOL. II. 


46, C; Div. i. 642, 6). In dis- 
cussing individual parts of the 
body he frequently gives both 
sides in succession, e.g. Part. ii. 
14, 658, b, 2: man has thicker 
hair than any other animal, é€ 
aydynns wey 31a Thy SypéryTa TOU 
éykepdAou Kal 8:a ras padds, . . . 
evexev 5¢ BonOelas, Sxws oxerd (wot, 
&e. 

‘The proofs have already 
been given, i. 360, n. 1, supra. 

5 See i. 465, n. 2, supra. 

® Thus, forexample( Part. An. 
ili. 14, 675, b, 17 sqq.), the intes- 
tines are coiled tightly together, 
bxws ramsetnra H dtois Kal ph 
&Opdos 7) H Etodos Tov wepitTémaros, 
especially in those animals which 
are destined for a frugal manner 
of life. The same thought had 
already been expressed in PLATo, 
Tim, 12, E. 
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serve, she does not give an animal several for the same 
function ;' if she needs materials for strengthening one 
member, she despoils another which appears less indis- 
pensable ;? if she can achieve several objects by one 


1 Thus Aristotle explains 
(Part. An. iii. 2) that different 
animals are provided with differ- 
ent means of defence, some with 
horns, others with claws, some 
with size, others with fleetness, 
others again with repulsive 
excrement; Gua 8 ixavds kal 
mwAeious Bonbelas ob Sédwxevy F 
guvots Tots ab’rois. Again, ibid. iv. 
12, 694, a, 12, he remarks that 
birds which have a spur are not 
endowed with bent talons also; 
atriov 8 37: obdéy 4% vows wores 
weplepyov. Again, Respir. 10, 
476, a, 6 sqq.: gills and lungs 
never exist together, éwel pdrny 
ovdty dpapey wowotcay rhy piow, 
Buoiy 8 Byrow Odrepoy by hy pdrny 
(just before he says: éy 3° éq’ év 
ipyavoy xphomov), And again, 
Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 19 sqq.: ani- 
mals which have more perfect 
masticating organs (i.e. d&upa- 
5ovra) are supplied with a simpler 
digestive apparatus: those which 
are defective in the former 
respect, on the other hand, have 
several stomachs; after enume- 
rating several species of animals 
which belong to the former class, 
he proceeds, 674, a, 28: those 
animals which, like the camel, 
require more than one stomach 
on account of their great size 
and the coarseness of their food, 
form an exception to the rule; 
the teeth and stomach of the 
camel resemble those of horned 
animals 3: 7d dvayxaidrepor elvat 
abrii thy KoAlay Exe toabrny } 
tovs mpogBlous oddvras, it can do 


without the latter as oddéy BSyras 
apotpyov. 

2 Gen. An. iii. 1, 749, b, 34: 
thin animals have a_ greater 
power of procreation; 7 yap eis 
74 K@Aa Tpoph Tpeéwerat ois 
Trowvrots eis weplrrwpa owepua- 
Tixdv’ & yap éxeiOer Gpaipe: 7 
piots, xpootidnaw éyravba. Part. 
An. ii. 14, 658, a, 31: in long- 
tailed animals, the hairs of the 
tail are shorter, in short-tailed, 
longer, and the same is true of 
the other parts of the body; 
wavTaxov yap axodl3wor [7 puois } 
AaBovoa érépwhev wpds LAA pdpior, 
cf. ibid. c. 9, 655, a, 27: Gua de 
Thy abthy twrepoxhv els woAAobs 
rénous Gduvare: Siavépew 4 pbors. 
For further explanations vt. 
Meyer (to whom I gratefully 
acknowledge my obligations for 
much of this section), Arist. 
Thierk. 468: ‘Nature employs 
the earthy refuse either for 
horns or double rows of teeth’ 
(see Part, An. iii. 2, 663, b, 31, 
664, a, 8—or, as in the case of 
the camel, for a hard palate, 
ibid. c. 14, 674, b, 2). ‘The 
bear, which has a hairy body, 
must be content with a stunted 
tail (ibid. ii. 14, 658, a, 36). In 
the case of mammals, the earthy 
material has been employed for 
their tails, and accordingly, un- 
like man, they have no flesh upon 
their legs (ibid. iv. 10, 689, b, 
21). . Sharks, again, require this 
earthy material to give their 
skins the proper thickness, and 
accordingly have mere gristle for 
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organ, she makes it do the work;! although, when this 
arrangement will not serve, she is no niggard in her 
‘contrivances: ? of the different materials which she has 
at her disposal she employs the best upon the nobler 
and the worse upon the less important members.* Even 
in the cases where one cannot attribute any definite 
utility to certain structures, they are not without a 
design; for Aristotle thinks that their end may be 


their skeletons (ibid. ii. 9, 655, 
a, 23).’ Meyer quotes further 
examples from Part. An. ii. 13, 
657, b, 7, iv. 9, 685, a, 24. Cf. 
also Part. An. iii. 2, 663, a, 31. 

1 Thus the mouth, besides 
the common purpose of eating, 
serves various other ends in the 
various animals, and is thus 
variously formed ; 7 yap pvois ... 
Tots Kowvois wavTwy woplots eis TOAAA 
Tav idiwy Karaxpita... H 8 
gvois mayvtTa ouvhyayev eis Ey, 
motovoa Siapopay avrov Tov mopiov 
mpos Tas THs épyacias diapopas. 
(Part. An, iii. 1, 662, a, 18, cf. 
Respir. c. 11 init.) Likewise 
the tongue (Respir.ibid.; Part. ii. 
17). Thehand (Part. iv. 10, 687, 
a, 19) is odx Ev bpyavoy aAAG 
WOAAG* ort yap womepel Ypyavov 
mpd dpydvwv (cf. De An, iii. 8, 
432,a,1); it is (b,2) wad dvvé Kat 
xNAH Kal Képas Kal Sdépu Kal Elpos 
kal &AAo drrotovotv SrAov kal dpyavoy, 
&c.; and similarly the breasts of 
women, Part. An. iv. 10, 688, a, 
19 sqq., the trunk of the ele- 
phant, ibid. ii. 16, 659, a, 20, and 
the tails of animals, ibid. iv. 10, 
690, a, 1 (among other passages). 

2 Part. An. iv. 6, 683, a, 22: 
Srov yap évdéxerar xpjcba Svoly 
ém) 5’ Epya nad wh eumodicew mpds 
Erepov, ovdty 7 piais elw0e moreiv 


domep h XaAKevTixh mpds ebréAciav 
dBeAtoKoAlxviov* (on this GOTT- 
LING, De Machera Delphica, Ind. 
lect. Jen. 1856, p. 8); GAA’ Sov 
Bh evdéxerat KaTaxpnTa TE a’ta@ 
ém mAclw Epya. Polit. i. 2, 1252, 
b, 1: obey yap 7 pdats wore? ToL00- 
Tov olov xaAKkoTimo Thy AcAduchy 
edxapay [GOTTLING,  ibid.; 
ONCKEN, Staatsl. d. Ar. ii. 25, 
who both fail, however, to give 
a complete account of the matter] 
mevixp@s, GAA’ Ev mpds Ev> obrw 
yap &y amoTeAoiTo KdAALoTA TOY 
dpydvwv ExaoTov, uH WOAAOIs Epyois 
GAN’ évl SovAcvov. MEYER, Arist. 
Thierk. 470, rightly remarks that 
these statements are inconsistent 
with the principles of the parsi- 
mony of nature as previously 
laid down, and even although 
we grant that it is possible to 
find, with Aristotle, a basis of 
reconciliation in the phrase dou 
évdéxerai, we cannot deny that 
there is a certain arbitrariness in 
the way in which it is applied. 

3 Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, b, 11 sqq., 
where Nature’s management is 
compared in this respect with 
that of a household in which the 
free members receive the best 
food, the servantsacoarse quality, 
and the domestic animals the 
worst, 
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fulfilled in the very symmetry and perfection of their 
form,' and that this explains why many animals have 
organs, or at least the indications of them, which they 


do not use.? 


It is only where he cannot discover the 


least trace of purpose that our philosopher can bring 
himself to explain a phenomenon by chance or blind 


necessity.® 


' He treats it, for example, 
as a universal law that all the 
organs should be in pairs (3:pv7), 
seeing that the body has a right 
and a left, a front and a back, 
an upper and a lower (Part. An. 
iii. 7 init. c. 5, 667, b, 31 sqq.). 
Even where to all appearance 
there is only a single organ, he 
exerts himself to prove that it is 
double (ibid. 669, b, 21: d:éxep 
wal 5 éyxépadros BobAera Simephs 
elva: wact kal rav aicOnrnplwy 
éxacrov. Kara roy abrdy 5t Adyoy 
9 kapdla rais xoiwrvlas. Likewise 
the lungs). Another typical law 
is that the nobler parts, where it 
is possible, should be in the upper 
part, in front and on the right as 
the better position (Part. An. iii. 
8, 665, a, 23, b, 20, c. 5, 667, b, 
34, cf. c. 7, 670, b, 30, c. 9, 672, 
a, 24, c. 10, 672, b, 19 sqq.); so, 
likewise, that the locomotive 
impulse (the 4px») should pro- 
ceed for the same reason from 
this quarter (Zngr. An. 5, 706, b, 
11); cf. Ch. X. on Animals. The 
same wsthetic conception of 
Nature’s contrivances is expressed 
in the observation, Part. An. ii. 
14, 658, a, 15 sqq., that men are 
better protected in front than 
behind, the front being the nobler 
(riucwrépa) side, and therefore 
demanding stronger defences; 
and in |. 30 of the same passage, 


where the hairs of the tail of 
the horse and other animals are 
described as merely ornamental. 

? The hind, while it has no 
horns, has teeth like the stag, 
because it belongs to a horned 
class; and similarly in certain 
species of crabs the female has 
claws which belong properly 
only to the male, 8r: évy r@ yéve: 
elas te Exovrs xnads (Part. An. 
ili, 2, 664, a, 3, iv. 8, 684, a, 33). 
Again, spleen, which is a neces- 
sity only to viviparous animals, 
and is therefore more strongly 
developed in these, is yet found 
to exist in all (xduptxpoy Sawep 
onuelov xdpw) as a kind of 
counterpoise to the liver, which 
is on the right side of the body 
and therefore requires something 
to correspond to it on the left, 
Sor’ avayxaioy uév wws, wh Alay 3° 
elva: waar tois (gos (Part. An. iii. 
7, 669, b, 26 sqq. c 4, 666, a, 27, 
cf. H. An. ii. 16, 506, a, 12). 
Similarly the monkey, belonging 
as it does to the four-footed 
races, is endowed with a tail 
Scov onuelov yap, H. An, ii. 8, 
502, b, 22, c. 1, 498, b, 13. Cf. 
MEYER, p. 464 sq.; EUOCKEN, 
Meth. a. arist, Forsch. 104 sqq., 
91. 

* A purposeless creation of 
this kind (wep{rrwyua) he finds in 
the gall (Part, An. iv. 2, 677, a, 
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This prevalence of design in nature shows itself, as 
we have seen before (i. 466 sqq.), in a gradual pro- 
gression, a continual process of development. The 
various functions of the soul and life are not shared by 
all living creatures in equal perfection, but different 
forms of animation, and different parts of the soul, may 
be distinguished, which determine the gradations of 
animate life. Plants are confined to nutrition and pro- 
pagation; the nutritive soul alone is active in them.! 
Beasts add to this the sensitive soul, for sensation is the 
most universal mark of distinction between beasts and 
plants.? The lowest form of sensation, common to all 
animals, is the sense of touch; here begins the feeling 
of pain and pleasure, and the appetites, among which 


11 sqq.; see i. 361, n. 1, supra). 
Upon necessity and chance, p. 
359 sqq. supra. 

' De An.ii.2 (see i. 511, n. 2, 
supra). Ibid. 413,b, 7: Opewrindy 
5é Adyouev rd roovroy pdpioy Tijs 
Wuxijs ob kal ra pura peréxes. c. 3 
init. c. 4, 415, a, 23; 7 yap Oper- 
TiKH Wuxh Kal Trois BAAS bwdpxet, 
kal mpwrn xal xowordrn Svivauls 
dort Wuxiis, Kad” hy trdpxe: rd Chv 
dxacw. hs early Epya yerynoa Kal 
tpopn xpno8a. Hist. An. viii. 1, 
588, b, 24; Gen. An. i. 23, 731, 
a, 24, procreation alone is men- 
tioned as the peculiar function 
of the vegetable sense; and De 
An. ii. 4, 416, b. 23, it is said: 
éwel 3¢ awd Tov réAous a&rayra 
mpooayopeve Sixatov, réAos Be rd 
yevvinoa oloy abvrd, efn dv 7 xpdrn 
Wuxh yerynruch oloy a’rd. On the 
other hand, Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, 
b, 34 sqq. (cf. c. 1, 735, a, 16), 
shows that it is one and the 


same living energy which first 
forms and afterwards nourishes 
the body, but that the former is 
the more important function; 
ei ob airy dorly 4 Operrixh Wuxh, 
airn éorl nal 7 yevvooa’ Kal rovr’ 
corly 7 puots 7% éxdorov, évumdpx- 
ovoa Kal év gurois Kal ey (gots 
WAT. 

7 De An.ii. 2, 413, b, 1: 7d 
pty obv Civ 51a thy apxdhy tadrny 
imdpxet Tois (aot, rd 5é Cov did 
thy alcOnow xpores’ Kal yap ra 
BY trvovpeva pnd &AAdTTorra Téroy 
éxovra 8 alcOnow (ga Aéyouey 
kal od (pv udvov. De Sensu, c. 1, 
436, b, 10; De Jurent. c. 1, 467, 
b, 18, 27; Part. An. ii. 10, 655, 
a, 32, 656, b, 3; iv. 5, 681, a, 12; 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 705, a, 26 sqq. b, 
8; Gen. An. i, 23, 731, a, 30; 
ii. 1, 732, a, 11. Most of these 
passages expressly notice the dis- 
tinction between the (@» and the 
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the appetite for food appears first.' One division of 
living creatures combines with sensation the power of 
locomotion, which also belongs to the bestial soul.? 
Lastly, besides nutritive and sensitive life, man pos- 
sesses Reason, the third and highest faculty of the 
soul. The soul exists in no other form than those 
which we have just described.4 These ‘themselves, 
however, are so related to each other that the higher 
cannot exist without the lower.’ Animal life exhibits 


1 De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 4 sqq. 
21 sqq. c. 3, 414, b, 1-16, 415, a, 
3 sqq. iii. 12, 434, b, 11 sqq. c 
13, 435, b, 17 sqq.; De Sensu, 1, 
436, b, 10-18; Part. An. ii. 17, 
661, a,6; H. An. i. 3, 489, a, 17; 
De Somno, 1, 454, b, 29, c. 2 init. 
In these passages Aristotle some- 
times mentions a} alone, some- 
times ap) kal yetous, as the 
property of all animals, but the 
apparent inconsistency is ex- 
plained by the fact that Aristotle 
regarded the sense taste as a 
form of touch; De Sensu, 2, 438, 
b, 30. De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 19; 
ii. 10 init. iii. 12, 434, b, 18. 

2 De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 16. 

* Jhid. ii. 3, 414, b, 18 (cf. iii. 
3, 427, b, 6; Gen. An. i. 23, 731, 
a, 30 sqq.): érdpors 5¢ [ray (gov 
iwdpxer] kal rd S:avonrindy re ral 
vows, olov avOpmmras Kat ef Tt TOL0U- 
Tov erepdv ear h Kal ripidrepor. 
On the latter part of this obser- 
vation see the discussion upon 
the different kinds of living 
beings infra. 

4 De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 19: 
just as there is no figure which 
is not either triangular, quad- 
rangular, or with some other 
number of angles, so there is no 
scul which is not one or other 


of the puxal mentioned. 

5 Ihid. 414, b, 28: wapawAn- 
olws 8 Exe: re wept Trav oxnpdroy 
wal ra Kara Woyty: del yap év rg 
épetiis txdpyxe: Suvdues rd wpérepor 
éwl te Trav oxnudtwy Kal éxl ray 
eupixav, oly ey rerpayéyy piv 
tpiywvov év aicOnrixg 5 rd Oper- 
Tikdy . . . bvev pey yap Tov Open- 
Tikov Td aigOnrikdby ovK torw TOU 
5° aivdnrixod xwpl(era: 7d Operrixdy 
év rots urois. wdAw 3° dev pev 
Tov anrikov TeV kAAwY aicOhocay 
ovdenia bwdpxet, aph 3° kvev Trav 
BAAwy tardpyxet . kal tov 
aicOnricay 5¢ ra pty Exe: Td Kata 
témov Kiwyrindy, Ta 8 ode Exe, 
TeAeutaioy 5¢ al €Adxiora Acyio poy 
kal Sidvoray' ofs wiv yap imdpxes 
Aoyiouds rav Pbapray [to the (ga 
&pOapra, i.c. the stars, a pure vous 
belongs], tovrots xal ra Aoiwa. 
wd ta, ols 3° éxelvwy Exacroy, ov 
waot Aoyiouds, AAA Tos pey ovde 
gavracla, ra 5¢ TavtTy wdvn (oow. 
wept 5&€ Tov Oewpyrixod vow érepos 
Adyos (on this see infra). Ibid. 
c. 2, 413, a, 31, with regard to 
the Operrixdy: xwpllerOa: 8t roto 
bey Trav bAAwy Suvardy, Ta 8’ BAAG 
Trovrov &dévarow év rots Ovnrois. 
Cf. i. 5 fin. De Somno, 1, 454, a, 
11. De Jurent. 1, 467, b, 18 sqq. 
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a developing scale, in which each successive step in- 


cludes all that went before. 


Plato’s doctrine of the 


parts of the soul is thus applied to all animate exist- 
ence, without violence to the general conception of its 
originator, though with important modifications of de- 


tail,! and we are enabled to 


1 Aristotle objects, indeed (De 
An. iii. 9, 10, 432, a, 22 sqa. 433, 
a, 31 sqq.), to Plato’s threefold 
division, on the ground that if 
we make the functions and facul- 
ties of the soul our principle of 
division we have far more than 
three parts, for the difference 
between the O0perrixdy, aic@nrixdy, 
pavtactixdy, vontixdy, BovAevTixdy, 
opextixoy is wider than between 
the ém@uuntixdy and @uuikdy, and 
asks, De An. i. 5, 411, b, 5, in 
view of it: tl oty more ovvéxe 
Thy Wexhv ef pepioTh wepuner ; it 
cannot be the body, for it is 
rather the soul which holds the 
body together; if, on the other 
hand, it be said that it is an in- 
corporeal force, then this is the 
proper soul. But the question 
immediately recurs, is this simple 
or manifold? If the former, 
why cannot the soul itself be so 
just as well? [f the latter, then 
for the parts of the ovvéxor 
another ovvéxov must be sought, 
and so on ad infinitum. We 
should thus finally be forced to 
suppose that each part of the 
soul resides in a particular part 
of the body, which is obviously 
not the case either with respect 
to the reason, which has no bodily 
organ corresponding to it at all, 
nor in respect of the lower prin- 
ciple of life, which, in the case 
of those animals and plants which 
survive being cut in pieces, lives 


embrace all natural species 


on in each of the parts. Never- 
theless, Aristotle himself speaks 
of parts of the soul (see p. 21, n. 1, 
supra; De Vita, i. 467, b, 16), 
and although he tries more fully 
to preserve the unity of its life 
amid the multiplicity of parts, he 
cannot be said to have been any 
more successful than Plato in 
this endeavour, nor does vos bear 
any closer relation in his theory 
to the lower elements of the soul 
than does the immortal part in 
Plato’s. His departure from 
Plato, accordingly, does not seem 
to be so important in principle. 
He differs from him partly in 
his account of different forms of 
animal life, but Plato, no less 
than he, assigns the lowest of the 
three parts into which he divides 
the soul to plants, the middle 
one to beasts, and holds that the 
higher part presupposes the lower 
but not vice versa; see Div. i. p. 
714. The chief difference be- 
tween the philosophers is in their 
respective starting points: while 
Plato begins his investigation 
into the nature and parts of the 
soul from the ethical side, Ari- 
stotle approaches it from the side 
of natural science. On the other 
hand, STRUMPELL (Gesch. d. 
theor. Phil. 324 sqq.), as BRANDIS 
has pointed out, ii. b, 1168 sq., 
goes too far in saying that Ari- 
stotle attributes to one and the 
same being not only different 
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from the lowest to the highest in one comprehensive 
view as concentrated and progressive manifestations of 
the same life. 

This progressive development of animal life corre- 
sponds to the actual fact, which Aristotle had no doubt 
observed, and which had led him in the first instance 
to his theory, that all organic nature exhibits a 
steady progress from more imperfect and defective 
productions to richer and fuller forms of life. ‘ Nature,’ 
he says, ‘makes so gradual a transition from the inani- 
mate to the animate kingdom, that the boundary lines 
which separate them and the position of the inter- 
mediate are rendered indistinct and doubtful. Next to 
the inanimate kingdom comes that of Plants ; and here 
we not only distinguish greater and less degrees of 
vitality subsisting among individuals, but the whole 
tribe seems animate when compared with inorganic 
substances, inanimate when compared with animals. 
Again, the transition from plants to animals is so 
gradual that many marine creatures leave us in doubt 


¢ 








whether they are animals 


faculties or parts of the soul but 
different souls, to man four, to 
beasts three (counting the sensi- 
tive and the motive principles as 
two). Aristotle speaks, indeed, of 
a Wuxh Operrinh, aicOnrich, Aoyuch, 
and of different puxal (see e.g. pre- 
ceding page; De Vita, 3, 469, 
a, 24), but he does not mean that 
several souls exist together in an 
individual as so many separate 
beings; he even defines the rela- 
tion of these so-called yuyxal to 
one another in the distinctest 
manner as one of comprehension, 


or vegetables, since they 


the nutritive soul being contained 
in the sensitive, and the sensitive 
in the rational, just as the tri- 
angle is contained in the quad-. 
rangle (see preceding note), so 
that an animal, for instance, can 
no more be said to contain two 
souls than a quadrangle can be 
said to contain two kinds of. 
figures. If he fails, as a matter 
of fact, perfectly to preserve the. 
unity of the soul throughout (see 
end of Ch. XII.), weare not on this 
account justified in denying that 
he attempted to do so, 
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adhere to the ground, and cannot live when separated 
from it. Indeed, the whole tribe of Ostreacew, when 
compared with locomotive animals, resemble vege- 
tables.’ ‘The same may be said about sensation, phy- 
sical structure, mode of life, propagation, the rearing of 
their young, &c.: in all of these respects we notice a 
gradual progression of development.' The continuity 
of this order brings into play the law of Analogy, the 
presence of which Aristotle takes some trouble to 
demonstrate in the sphere of organic structures and 
their vital functions. Analogy, as we have shown 
before,? is the bond which unites different genera; 
in organic nature, as elsewhere, it transcends generic 
differences, and where no real similarity of kind is 


possible, produces resemblance.’ 


' Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, b, 4 
sqq.where detailed proof is given ; 
Part. An. iv.5, 681, a, 12, where, 
in speaking of zoophytes and the 
differences which are to be ob- 
served amongst them, he remarks: 
n yap pvots meraBalve: cuvex@s ard 
Tav avvxer eis Ta (Ga bia THY Cdv- 
Twv wey ovk bvTwy 5€ Codwy oftws 
dote doxeiy maumay pikpoy Siaépery 
Oarépov Odrepor Te abyveyyus GA- 
AnAoas. 

* I. 272, n. 2, supra. With 
what follows cf. MEYuR, Avist. 
Thierk, 334 sqq. 1038 sq. 

* Part. An. i. 4, 644, a, 14. 
Why are not water and winged 
animals included under one 
name? €or: yap Ea wabn Kows 
kal rovrots Kal Tois &AAas Caors 
Gracw. GAA’ buws op0as Sidpiorat 
TovTov Tov mpdmov. baa pmey yap 
Siapeper Tav yevav Kal? brepoxny 
Kal Tb maAAov Kal Td HrTOV, TavTA 
bmreCeunTat évl vyéver, doa 3° Exes Td 


This analogy may be 


avddoyov xwpis. Two kinds of 
birds differ from one another by 
the size, for instance, of their 
wings ; birds and fish, on the other 
hand, T@ avdAoyov* 6 yap exelvw 
mTepov, Oarépw Aeris. Analogies 
of this kind are found in almost 
all animals: Ta yap moAAa (oa 
avdAoyoy tavT> mémovOey. Simi- 
larly in the following passage, 
644, b, 7 sqq. a contrast is drawn 
between ditferences which exist 
within the same genus, eg. be- 
tween large and small, soft and 
hard, smooth and rough animals, 
and those which permit us to 
trace only general analogies. To 
the same effect, c. 5, 645, b, 4: 
ToAAG Kolva ToAAOIsS bmdpyeL TAY 
(dwv, Ta wey amrAds, olov mddes 
mrepa Aemldes, Kal mdOn Sh Tov 
avtoy tpémov rovTos, Ta 8 dwd- 
Aoyov. Aéyw 8’ avddAoyor, bri Tos 
bev bmdpxet TWAEVMwY, Tots € WAEv- 
wv mev od, 0 SE ToIs Exovor WAEU- 
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observed in the most different quarters. In place of 
blood, bloodless animals have certain humours which 
correspond to it ;!' and this is also the case with flesh.? 
Molluscs, being without fat, are provided with an 
analogoas substance.? Cartilage and gristle correspond 
to bones in snakes and fish, and in the lower animals 
their place is supplied by shells, &c., which serve the 
same purpose of supporting the body.‘ The hair of 
quadrupeds answers to the feathers of birds, the scales 
of fishes, and the mail of oviparous land animals >— 
the teeth of beasts to the bills of birds.6 Instead of a 
heart, bloodless animals have a similar central organ,’ 
and instead of a brain, something like one.’ Gills take 
tbe place of lungs in fishes, and they inhale water 





instead of air.® 


Roots perform the same office for 


vegetables as heads, or rather mouths, for animals, and 


pova, exelvois Erepov aytl rovrou * 
kal rois piv alua, rots 5¢ rd dvd- 
Aoyor Thy abrhy Exov Sivauw fymep 
trois evainors TO alua. Tbid. 20 
sqq.; Hist. An. i. 1, 486, b, 17 
sqq., 487, a, 9,c.7, 491, a14sqq.; 
ii. 1, 497, b, 9; viii. 1 (see infra). 

| Hist. An. i. 4, 489, a, 21; 
Part. An. i. 5, 645, b, 8, ii. 3, 
650, a, 34, iii. 5, 668, a 4, 25, 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, a, 21. De 
Nomno, c. 3, 456, a, 35, and other 
passages. 

2 Part. An. ii. 8 init. iii. 5, 
668, a, 25, ii. 1, 647, a, 19; Hist. 
zn. i. 3, 4, 489, a, 18, 23 ; De An. 
ii. 11, 422, b, 21, 423, a, 14. 

2 Gen.-An. i. 19, 727, b, 3; 
Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 34. 

* Part. ii. 8, 683, b, 33- fin. c. 
9, 655, a, 17 sqq. c. 6, 652, a, 2; 
Hist. iii. 7, 516, b, 12 sqq. c. 8, 


517, a, 1, i. 1,486, b, 19. 

5 Part. iv. 11, 691, a, 15, i. 4, 
644, a, 21. Hist. iii. 10 init. i. 
1, 486, b, 21. 

® Part. iv. 12, 692, b, 15. 

7 Part. ii. 1, 647, a, 30, iv. 5, 
678, b, 1, 681, b, 14, 28, a, 34; 
Gen. An. ii. 1, 735, a, 23 sqq. c. 
4, 738, b, 16. c. 5, 741,b, 15. De 
Respir. c. 17, 478, b, 31 sqq. De 
Motu An. c. 10, 708, a, 14. On 
the parts which Aristotle regarded 
as analogous to the heart see 
MEYBR, p. 429. 

8 Part. ii. 7, 652, b, 23, 653, a, 
11; De Somno, 3, 457, b, 29. 

® Part. i. 5, 645, b, 6, iii. 6 
init. iv. 1, 676, a, 27; Hist. An. 
viii. 2, 589, b, 18, ii. 13, 504, b, 
28; De Resp. c. 10 sq. 475, b, 15, 
476, a, 1, 22. 
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take up food into their systems.!. Sume animals which 
have no tongues are provided with an analogous organ.’ 
The arms of men, the fore feet of quadrupeds, the wings 
of birds, the claws of crabs, are all analogous,’ while 
the elephant has a trunk instead of hands. Oviparous 
animals are born from eggs; correspondingly, the 
embryo of mammals is surrounded with a skin like that 
of an egg, and in the chrysalis insects assume an oval 
form. Reversely, the earliest germs of higher animal 
life corresponds to the worms from which insects are 
bred.» The habits, occupations, tempers, and reason of 
animals can be compared with these of men; while the 
human soul in childhood can scarcely be distinguished 
from that of beasts.© Thus does one inner bond of 
union permeate all departments of organic nature—one 
life unfolds itself from the same fundamental forms in 


continually ascending degrees of perfection. 


And as 


organic nature is the sphere of contrivance and design, 


1 De An. ii. 4, 416, a, 4: os 
N KE~arAy ray Cdwy, otws ai pila 
Tav putay, ei xph Ta dpyava Aéyew 
TavTa Kal erepa ois Epyots. De 
Jurent. c. 1, 468, a, 9; Ingr. An. 
c. 4, 708, a, 6. 

? Part. iv. 5, 678, b, 6-10. 

3 Part, iv. 12, 693, a, 26, b, 
10, c. 11, 691, b, 17; Hist. i. 1. 
486, b, 19, c. 4, 489, a, 28, ii. 1, 
497, b, 18. 

4 Part. iv. 12, 692, b, 15. 

& Fist. vii. 7, 586, a, 19: Gen. 
An. ili.9, See i. 467, n. 1, supra. 

§ Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, a, 18: 
tveors yap év Tots xrAeloros Kal Tay 
&AAwy (pwr Ixvn trav wepl Thy 
Wuxhy tpdxwy, Gwep éwl ray avOpd- 


woy Exe: havepwrépas Tas d:apopds, 


After illustrating this with 
examples he proceeds: ra ey 
yap T| paArAov Kal Arrov diapéper 
xpos toy &vOpwrov. . . Ta 8 Te 
dvddo-vyor diapdéper’ ws yap ey dy- 
Opary réxvn Kal copla nat civects, 
obrws ev’os ray Cow dori ris érdpa 
ToiavuTn uaikh Svvauis. pavepw- 
Tarov 8 éort rd Towiroy em Thr 
tay waldwy nAmiay BAdpacw: év 
Tovros yap Tay pev Borepoy ekewy 
ecopévey tory ide oloy Txvn kat 
onépuara, Siapéper 8’ ov0ev ws 
eixeiy ) Wuxh Tis Tay Onplwy Puxis 
Kata roy xpdvov rovrov, Sor’ ovdty 
&droyor, ei rd pey Tad’ra 7a 8t wapa- 
wAjoww Ta 8 dvddoyoy trdpxe: rois 
BAAats (gous. 
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it is itself in turn the object which all the inorganic 
universe must serve. The elements exist for the sake 
of homogeneous substance, and this for the sake of 
organic structures. Here, therefore, the order of 
existence is reversed: that which is last in origin is 
first in essence and value.' Nature, after displaying a 
continual decrease of perfection from the highest sphere 
of heaven to earth, there reaches her turning point, and 
the descending scale of being begins to reascend.? The 
elements by their mixture prepare the conditions neces- 
sary for the development of living creatures, and we 
see Life expanding itself from its first weak germs to 





its highest manifestation in humanity.’ 


1 Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 12: 
Tpiay 8 otaay tay cuvOécewy [on 
which see i. 517, n. 6, sup. ] xporny 
pev by ris Oeln thy én tev KaAouLeé- 
vwv dad Twwy ocrotxelwy.... Sev- 
répa 5¢ atoracts ex TaY NpoTer 7 
Trav dpowpepay pbots ev Trois (gots 
eoriv, olov darod Kal capkds xal 
TaY tAAwy Taev ToLodTwY. Tpirn Be 
kai teAevtala roy apiOpdy Tov 
dvopotopepov, olov mxpocwmov rat 
xewpos Kal ray roovTwy popluy. 
éxel 3° evayriws éx) ris yevérews 
exer al rijs obolas: ra yap dorepa 
TH yevéoe: mpdrepa Thy puow éorl 
kal mpwrov rd TH ‘yeveoes TeAev- 
raiov, for the house does not exist 
for the sake of the stones and the 
bricks, but these for the sake of 
the house, and generally the 
material for the sake of the form 
and the final product: r@ pév oby 
xpdvy xporépay Thy BAny dvayKatoy 
elva: kal thy yéverw, TG Ady 5é 
Thy ovolay Kal Thy éxdorou popphy. 
... Gore thy piv rav orotxelwy 
BAnv dvaykatoy elvya: Tov Spotopepov 
evexev, Borepa yap exelywr TatrTa TH 


yevéo, Tobrwy St rd dvopoopeph 
[i.e. organic paints Tavra yap 
Hdn 7d rédros Exe: nal Td wépas... 
ef duporépwr pty oby rah (Ga cur- 
éornke tav poplwy trobrwy, dAAd TA 
dmoiomep] TGY avouowopepay Evendy 
éoriy* éxelvwv yap tpya nal mpd- 
fers eiolv, oloy dpOadpov, Kc. 

2 Cf. what is saidin Gen. An. 
ii. 1, 731, b, 24: éwel ydp dor: 7a 
pey aldia Kal Oeia Tay Byrwy ra 3’ 
évdexdueva kal elvat cal wh elvat, rd 
3é Kaddv xal rd Oetov alriov de) Kara 
Thy abrov piow tot BedAriovos éy 
trois evdexouevois, 7d Sé wh aldioy 
évdexduevdy dor: Kal elvar xa 
peradauBdvew nal rod xelpovos Kal 
tov BeAtiovos, BéAriov Bt Wuxh pev 
cmpatos, Td 8 EuWuxov rou ayidxou 
5a thy Wuxhy, wal 7d elvat rod wh 
elvar wal rd (fv rod ph Chr, 
dia Tavras Tas airias yéveots (yw 
early, 

3 That Aristotle conceives of 
such a process of development 
from lower to higher forms, and 
of man as the highest step in 
the scale of evolution, by refer- 
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Aristotle finds the first indications of this Life in 


inorganic nature. 


ence to which we may test the 
degree of perfection attained by 
lower forms of being, is obvious 
from the passages referred to, 
pp. 21 sq. 25 sq., and i, 465 
8q., supra, as well as from those 
which immediately follow. Cf. 
further Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 
37 sqq., Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 
24. In the former of these 
passages Aristotle says: plants 
have few and simple organs, 
Ta 8& xpos Te (nv aloOnow Exovra 
mwoAupopportépay Exes Thy ldéay, Kal 
TouTwy erepa mpd Erépwy parAop, 
kal woAvxovotépay, Samy ud: pdvov 
vo0 Civ GAAd Kal ro eb Civ fh piors 
perelAngev, rowvro 8’ éorl 7d ray 
avOpdewy yévoss 4 yap pdvov 
peréxe: Tod Oelov Tay Huiv yywpl- 
pov (por, pdrasora wdvrev. In 
the latter: rijs uéy yap trav puTay 
ovatas ob0év dori KAAO Epyor ovdd5é 
mpagis obSeula rAd 7 Tov owepparos 
yéverts . . . TOD Be (Pou ob udvoy 
To yevvijca epyoy (rovrTo pty yap 
kowoy Tav (dyrwv mdytwy), &AAd 
kal ywdoeds Tivos xdyta peréxouct, 
Ta pev wAelovos, Ta 8’ eAdrrovos, Ta 
St wduway pucpas. aloOyow yap 
Exovery, 7 8 alcOnois yvaols ris. 
tavrns 5¢ 7d tinoy Kal &rimoy woAd 
Siapépe: oxomwotc: «pds ppdvnow 
kal xpos 7d trav dbixav yévos. 
mpos pev yap 7d dpovery Sowep 
obdéy elvar Soxet rd Kowwverw apis 
kal yedoews pdvov, apds 3¢ dvac- 
Onolay BéArioroy. It isnot incon- 
sistent with this view that, 
starting from man, Aristotle 
(Part. An. iv. 10, 686, b, 20 sqq.) 
should attribute to the different 
animal tribes a continually di- 
minishing degree of perfection 
as compared with him, and ( Hist. 


Movement in general may be re- 


An. i. 6, 491, a, 19) should begin 
with man as being best known 
to us. Nor can we with FRANT- 
ZIUS (Arist. tib. die Theile d. 
Thiere, p.315, 77; contrast MEYER, 
Arist. Thierk. 481 sqq.) conclude 
from these passages that Aristotle 
regards nature under the form of 
a retrogressive rather than a pro- 
gressive development, and con- 
ceives of its history as that of 
an ideal animal assuming a 
succession of degenerate shapes 
as it descends from the human 
to the vegetable form. For, in 
the first place, he does not always 
begin with man, but only when 
he is treating of the external 
organs; when, on the other 
hand, he is dealing with the 
internal organisation, a field in 
which more is known of the 
lower animals than of men, he 
takes the opposite course (Hist. 
An. i. 16 init., of. Part, ii. 10, 656, 
a, 8). But, in the second place, 
it does not at all follow that that 
which is more known to us must 
in itself be the first either in 
point of value or of time, or 
that because Aristotle, in treating 
of the forms of organic life, 
begins with the more perfect and 
proceeds to the more imperfect, 
therefore nature follows the 
same course in producing them. 
On the contrary, he states as 
definitely as possible that nature 
proceeds in the reverse order; 
see, besides other passages, the 
preceding note. There is here 
no question of a metamorphosis 
such as that described, either 
retrogressive or progressive. 
Aristotle does not conceive of an 
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garded as a sort of life. In a certain sense we attribute 
animation to everything: we talk of the life of the air 
and the wind, and find analogies to the phenomena of 
the organic life of animals in the sea! Again, the 
world has its youth and age like plants and animals, 
except that they do not succeed each other as conditions 
of the whole, but are present simultaneously as alter- 
nating states of its parts. A well-watered region may 
dry up and grow old, while an arid tract may spring 
into fresh life by timely moisture. When streams 
increase, the land about their mouths is gradually 
changed to sea; when they dry up, the sea becomes 
land.2_ When these changes take place slowly, length 


ideal individual either developing 
or degenerating into various 
forms. The organic forms do 
not themselves pass into one 
another; the transition is effected 
by nature as she rises to the 
fuller exercise of her creative 
power. Cf. p. 25, supra. 

1 See i. 459,n.5, 460, n.1, sup., 
and Gen. An. iv. 10, 778, a, 2: 
Bios ydp Tis xal wvebpards cor: Kal 
yéveois kal POlois. Upon the sea 
v. Meteor. ii. 2, 355, b, 4 sqq. 
356, a, 33 sqq. 

2 Cf. on this the full and 
remarkable exposition, Meteor. i. 
14. The same regions, Aristotle 
there says, are not always wet 
or dry, but according as rivers 
arise or disappear, the land 
retreats before the sea or the sea 
before the land. This happens, 
however, xara riva rdgiw wal wepi- 
odov. apxh St robrwy kal alriov drt 


kal ris yijs ra évrds, Sowep 72. 


cdépara ta Tav guTdy Kad (dur, 
-daphy Exer al yijpas. In regard 
to the latter, however, Gua way 


dxudew Kal pOlvew dvarynaioy - cr] 
8¢ yi TotTO yilveras Kara épos Sid 
Wut Kal Oepudérnra. As these 
increase or diminish, portions of 
the earth change their character, 
Gore péxps rivds tvudpa divara 
Sianévery, elra Enpalvera: nal ynpd- 
oxendduw * Erepot 3t rdéxot BidoKor- 
Tat Kal Evudpor yi-yvorra: ard wépos. 
Where a region dries up, the rivers 
decrease and finally disappear, 
the sea retreats, and land is 
formed where the sea was before ; 
the opposite happens when the 
moisture of a district increases. 
As examples of the former pro- 
cess, Aristotle in the following 
passage (351, b, 28 sqq., 352, b, 
19 sqq.) names Egypt, which is 
unmistakably a xpécxywois rot 
NelAov, an &pyov roi woranoi (3a pov 
Tov worauov, HEROD. ii. 5), and 
the region surrounding the oracle 
of Ammon, which, like Egypt, 


‘ties below the level of the sea 


and must therefore once have 
been the sea bottom; Argolis 
and the neighbourhood of My- 
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of time and the gradual character of the transformation 
cause the memory of them to be usually forgotten ; ! 
when they happen suddenly they belong to that class 
of devastating inundations ? to which Aristotle, following 
Plato,* attributed those relapses into primitive barbarism 
which, coeternal though the human race is assumed to be 


cenz in Greece; the Bosphorus, 
the shore of which. is cuntinually 
changing. Some, he says (352, 
a, 17 sqq.; according to ii. 3, 
356, b, 9 sqq., he is thinking here 
of Democritus, but the same view 
is ascribed to Anaximander and 
Diogenes; cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 205, 2, 799, 4), attribute these 
changes to a change in the world 
asa whole, &s yivouévou Tov obpavo, 
holding that the collective mass 
of the sea is diminished by 
gradual evaporation (contrast 
Meteor. ii. 3). But if in many 
places the sea changes into land 
and contrariwise land into sea, 
we cannot explain this upon the 
ground of a yéveois rod Kédomovu * 
yeXotoy yap 51d wixpas Kal akapialas 
meraBoras Kiveiy To way, 6 Se Tis 
vis OyKos Kal Td wéyebos ovbev eort 
Shwov mpds roy bAoy ovpaydy, GAAG 
mayTwy TrovTwy alrioy broAnmTéov 
Sri ylyverat 51a xpdvwv ciuapnévwr, 
olov év traits Kar’ éviavtdy &pais 
Xeluwy, obTrw mepiddou Tivds meyaAdns 
méeyas xemwy kal drepBoaAh duBpwr. 
-altrn 8 obk Gel Kara robs avrods 
témovs. Deucalion’s flood was 
chiefly confined to ancient Hellas 
or the country watered by the 
Achelous. Cf. 352, b, 16: éel 
5’ dvdyxn tov 8dov [the whole 
globe] ylyvecOa: pév Tiva peta- 
Borhy, ph pévra yéverw kal 
pOopay, efrep péver [wevel] Td wav, 
avdyrn . . . wh Tos avtTads det 


témous bypovs tT’ elva: Oaddrry Kal 
mworauois Kal Enpovs. The Tanais, 
consequently, and the Nile will 
one day cease to flow, and the 
Palus Meotis will be dried up: 
Td yap Epyov abray Exe: wépas 6 be 
xpdvos odK Exes. 

1 Thid, 351, b, 8 sqq., which 
also refers to Egypt. 

* The other possibility, of a 
sudden destroying heat, is even 
more completely neglected by 
Aristotle than by Plato. 

% Plato introduces the story 
of the Atlantides in the Timeus 
with the remark that devastating 
tempests, at one time of fire, as 
in the time of Phaéthon, at 
another of flood, overtake man- 
kind at intervals. When cities, 
with all their attendant civilisa- 
tion, become overwhelmed in the 
latter, the survivors, who are for 
the most part semi-barbarous 
mountaineers, must begin again 
from the beginning. Hence we 
have a youthful Hellenic culture 
side by side with an effete 
Egyptian civilisation. The same 
conception recurs in the account 
of the gradual rise of civilised 
states out of primitive barbarism, 
in the Laws, iii. 676, B sqq.—the 
question whether the human race 
has existed from all eternity or 
only for an indefinitely long 
time (vi. 781, E) being left 
undecided. 
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with the world,' yet from time to time befall it in the 
history of its civilisation.? Life nevertheless in the strict 
sense exists only, as Aristotle emphatically declares, in 
beings which are moved by their own soul, i.e. in Plants 


and Animals. 


’ Aristotle does not, indeed, 
expressly say that this is so in 
any extant passage of his writ- 
ings; it follows, however, from 
his whole view of the world that 
he could not have assigned a 
beginning to the human race 
any more than to the world it- 
self, As man is the end of 
nature, she must have been im- 
perfect for an infinite period of 
time, if at any time the human 
race did not as yet exist. More- 
over, Aristotle actually says (cf. 
i. 475, n. 4, 508, n. 2, supra, 
that in the history of civilisation 
the same discoveries have been 
madean infinite number of times, 
and his pupil, Theophrastus, 
among other arguments against 
the eternity of the world con- 
troverts that which uses the 
comparative recentness of these 
discoveries to prove that mankind 
came into being within a definite 
period of time. See Ch. XII. part 
3. According to CENSORINUS, 
4,3, Aristotle taught the eternity 
of the human race in one of his 
own writings. The question which 
he discusses Gen. An. iii. 11, 
762, b, 28 sqq. how we are to 
conceive of the origin of man 
and the four-footed tribes (etrep 
eyévovréd wore ynyevets, Horep 
gaol ries . . . elxep Hy tis apxh 
Tijs yevéoews maot Tors (wots) is 


suggested hypothetically, and 
not from the point of view of 
his own theory. Cf. BERNAYs, 
Theophr. v. d. Frommigk. 44 aq. 
? It has already been shown 
i. 475, n. 4, 508, n. 2, and 256, 
n, 2, supra, and will be still 
further proved Ch. XII. part 
2, that Aristotle regards reli- 
gious beliefs and _ proverbial 
truths as remnants of a civilisa- 
tion which has been destroyed 
by devastations of nature. These 
devastations, however (accord- 
ing to p. 30, n. 2), can only have 
affected particular parts of the 
earth, although often so wide 
that the scanty survivors of the 
former population were forced to 
begin again from the very begin- 
ning. When, therefore, CEN- 
SORINUS, 18, 11, says of the great 
annus mundi (on which see ZEL- 
LER, Ph. ad. Gr. i. 684, n. 4, and 
250), ‘quem Aristoteles maximum 
potiusquam magnum appellat,’we 
may not conclude (as BERNAYS, 
ibid. 170, shows) that Aristotle 
conceived of periodic revolutions 
in the history of the universe or 
even of the earth as a whole. 
He may have employed the ex- 
pression in discussing the views of 
others perhaps in the books upon 
philosophy (on which see p. 56 
sq.). 
3 See p. 1, supra. 





PIYSICS 


2. Plants. 


Plants stand lowest in the scale of living creatures.! 
They first display a real soul, inhabiting an organic 
body, and no mere analogue of a soul. Yet this soul is 
of the lowest sort, and its functions are confined to 
nutrition and propagation.” Vegetables are not en- 
dowed with sensation and locomotion or the faculties of 
life from which they spring.* They have no vital point 
of unity (no peodrns), as is proved by the fact that 
they continue to live after being cut in pieces; and 
owing to this defect they are insensible to the form 
of that which operates upon them. Hence we may 
compare them to animals that have coalesced; for 
though in reality they have but one soul, they combine 
several potential souls.° Again the sexes have not yet 




















1 On Aristotle’s botanical 
treatise cf. p. 93. All that his 
extant works contain upon the 
subject of plants is to be found 
collected in WIMMER’s Phyto- 
logia Aristot. Fragmenta (Bres- 
laa, 1838). 

2 See p. 1, n. 3, supra. 

3 See p. 21, n. 2, supra. As 
plants never awake to sensation, 
their condition is like an eternal 
sleep, and they do not, accord- 
ingly, participate in the alterna- 
tions of*sleep and waking (De 
Somno, 1, 454, a, 15; Gen. An. v. 
1, 778, b, 31 sqq.). For the 
same reason there is no distinc- 
tion between the front and the 
back in plants, for this depends 
upon the position of the different 
organs of sense. Finally, being 
without the power of locomotion 
while they participate in growth, 


VOL. Il, 





they have no right and left side, 
but merely an upper and a lower; 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 705, a. 29-b, 21; 
Juvent. c. 1, 467, b, 32; De Calo, 
li. 2, 284, b, 27, 285, a, 16, cf. i. 
497,n.1,supra. On Plato’s view 
of plants, which in spite of parti- 
cular deviations from Aristotle’s 
is yet nearly related to it, see Ph. 
d. Gr. pp. 731, 714, 7. 

* De An.i. 5, 411, b, 19, ii. 
2,413, b,16,c. 12,424,a 32; Long. 
Vita, c. 6, 467, a,18; Juv. et Sen. 
c. 2, 468, a, 28. See also foll. n. 

5 Juv. et Sen. 2, 468, a, 29 
sqq., where, speaking of insects 
which can live in a divided form, 
he says: they are plants which 
live on in slips; they have only 
one soul évepyela, but several 
Suvduer. €olkact yap Ta Towra 
tav (wv mordois gos oupe- 
guxdow. Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 
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attained to separate existence in them: confined to 
mere vitality and the propagation of their species, they 
remain in the condition of perpetual union of the sexes.! 
The nature of their body corresponds to this incom- 
pleteness in the life of their soul. Its material com- 
position consists principally of earth ;? its structure is 
simple, designed for few functions, and therefore pro- 
vided with few organs ;* deriving its nourishment from 
the earth, and being deprived of locomotion, it is rooted 
to the ground, and the: upper part of it, which corre- 
sponds to the head of animals, is turned downwards — 
the better member to the worse place.* It is true that 
in its contrivance we do not altogether fail to trace the 
designing faculty of nature, but we do so only indis- 


tinctly.° 
creatures plants occupy so 


Q1: drexvas Zone Ta (Ga Sowep 
gua elvat Siaiperd. De An. ii. 2, 
413, b, 18: as otons rijs év rovros 
Yuxiis évredexelg wey puas ev 
éexdoty puta, Suvduer 5é wAreidvwy. 
Cf. Part. An. iv. 5, 682, a,6; De 
Resp. c. 17, 479, a, 1; Lngr. An. 
7, 707, b, 2. 

1 Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a; i. 24, 
b, 8, c. 20, 728, b, 32 sqq. c. 4, 
717, a, 21, ii. 4 fin. iv. 1, 763, 
b, 24, iii. 10, 759, b, 30; Hist. 
An. viii. 1, 588, b, 24, iv. 11, 538, 
a, 18. 

2 De Resp. 13, 14, 477, a, 27, 
b, 23 sqq.; Gen. An. iii. 11,761, a, 
29. That Aristotle held that there 
were other constituents in plants 
besides earthis obvious from the 
passage cited i. 482, n. 3, supra. 
According to Meteor. iv. 8, 384, 
b, 30, plants consist of earth and 
water, the water serving for their 


But, though in-comparison with other living 


low a place, compared with 


food (Gen. An. iii. 2, 753, b, 25 ; 
H. An. vii. 19, 601, b, 11), for 
the consumption of which heat 
is necessary (see p. 12, n. 3, and 
p. 14, n. 2 ad fin., supra). 

3 De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 1; 
Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 37; 
Phys. viii. 7, 261, a, 15. 

+ Ingr. An. c. 4 init. c. 5, 
706, b, 3 sqq.; Long. Vite, 6, 467, 
b, 2; Juv. et Sen. c.1 fin.; Part. 
An. iv. 7, 683, b, 18, c. 10, 686, b, 
3lsqq. Seefurther p. 27,n.1, sup. 

5 Phys. ii. 8,199, a, 23: Kal év 
Tos putois palverat TA TUuPéepoyTa 
yiwépeva mpbs Td TEAOS, Oley Ta 
PUAAa TiS TOU Kapwov Evexa 
okemns .. .. Th huTa Ta PUAAG 
evexa Tov Kaoray (sc. @xet] Kal Tas 
pl(as ovn &yw GAA KaTw Evera Tis 
tpopyjs. b, 9: nal ev trois urois 
tveots Td Evexd Tov, ATTov sé 
5:/ pOpwrat, 
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the inanimate world the operation of the soul in plants, 
and especially the propagation of the species, must be 


placed very high.’ 


As all terrestrial things imitate 


by their endless reproduction the eternity of Heaven, 
so living creatures are enabled by means of procreation 
to partake, within the limits of their own particular 


species, of the eternal and the divine.? 


This, then, 


is the highest aim of vegetable life.* A more elevated 
rank of vitality appears in Animals,‘ to which Aristotle 


' Cf. precedirg note and p. 
13 sqq. 

2 Gen. An. ii. 1, 731, b, 31: 
éret yap advvatos 7% tats TOU 
Tovovtou yévous aldios elvat, Kad’ dv 
évdéxerat tpdmwov, Kata TovTdv 
éotw Xidtov Td yryvduevoy, &pibue 
wey ovv addvarov,.... ede D 
evdexerat’ id yévos del avOparwy 
kal (@wv éotl kal dutay. Thid. 
735, a, 16: allanimals and plants 
have 7d Opertixdy* tovTo 8 Eort 
7d yevyntixdy érépov oloy avtd: 
TovTo yap mavTos piace: TeAelou 
épyov kal (wov kal putov. De An. 
ii. 4,415, a, 26: puomedraroy yap 
Ttav epywy tois (@ow, boa TEAELe 
kal wy wnpwuata, Thy yéveotw 
avroudrny Exel, TO Woijoa ETEpoy 
oiov avrd, (gov wey CGov, puTdy be 
gutdv, iva Tov Gel Kal Tov Oelov 
metéexwow 7 SivavTa &c. Lolit. 
i, 2,1252,a, 28. Cf. the passages, 
Gen. et Corr. ii.10 and 11 (i. 511, 
n. 3, sup.), from which @eon. i. 3, 
1343, b, 23 is copied, and on the 
propositions of Plato which 
Aristotle here follows, Ph.d. Gr. i. 
512, 3. 

* De An. ii. 4. 
supra. 

4 Among further details of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of plants may 
be mentioned: (1) his division 


See p. 21, n.1, 


of the plant into root, stem, 
branches, and leaves. The root 
is the nutritive organ. and the 
leaves are veined in order to dif- 
fuse the nutriment which is con- 
tained in the sap (Part. An. iv. 
4, 678, a, 9, iii. 5, 668, a, 22; 
Juv. et Sen. 3, 468, b, 24). Again 
(Part. An. ii. 10 init.), he divides 
the bodies of plants and animals 
into three chief parts: that by 
which they take up food into 
their system (the head), that by 
which they rid themselves of su- 
perfluous matter, and that which 
lies in the middle between these 
two. Inplants, the root isthe head 
(see p.27, n.1,supra); as the nu- 
triment they draw from the earth 
is already digested, they require 
no store-chamber for useless sur- 
plus (on this see also Gen. An. ii. 
4, 740, a, 25, b, 8); nevertheless, 
the fruit and the seed which 
form at the opposite end from 
the root are secretions ( Part. An. 
ii. 3, 10, 650, a, 20, 655, b, 382, 
iv. 4, 678, a, 11; H. An. iv. 6, 
531, b, 8, with which De Sensu, 
5, 445, a, 19, where the elements 
which plants fail-to absorb and 
leave behind in the soil seem to 
be regarded as wepitt@uara of the 
food of plants, is not inconsis- 
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accordingly devoted so large a portion of his scientific 


activity.’ 


tent).—_(2) Earth and water are 
the food of plants (Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 8, 335, a, 11; Part. An. ii. 3, 
650, a, 3, and p. 34, n. 2, supra. 
Cf. H. An. vii. 19, 601, b, 12; 
Gen. An. iii. 11, 762, b, 12); it 
is the sweet part of their food 
that nourishes plants and animals 
(De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 1-12); this 
they consume by aid of their vital 
heat (cf. p. 12, n. 3,and p. 14, n. 2, 
supra, and Part. An. ii. 3, 650, 
a, 3 sqq.), which, in its turn, 18 
supplied to them partly from 
their food, partly from the 
surrounding atmosphere, albeit 
plants do not require respiration ; 
if the atmosphere is too cold or 
too hot the vital heat is destroyed 
and the plant withers (De Sensu, 
c. 6; cf. Respir. 17, 478, b, 31). 
As to the influence exercised 
upon the character and colour of 
plants by the nature of the soil 
and water, see Polit. vii. 16, 1335, 
b, 18; Gen. An. ii. 4, 738, b, 32 
sqq. v. 6, 786, a, 28qq.; H. An. v. 
11, 543, b, 23; De Sensu, 4, 441, a, 
11, 30; cf. Probl. 20, 12; De 
Color. c. 6. -(3) The seed and the 
fruit of plants are made of the 
surplus portion of their food 
(Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 35, c. 7, 
638, a, 24; Gen. An. iii. 1, 749, 
b, 27, 750, a, 20, i. 18, 722, a, 11, 
723, b, 16, 724, b, 19, c. 20, 728, 
a, 26, c. 23, 731, a, 2 sqq.; Meteor. 
iv. 3, 380, a, 11); they contain 
both the germ and the food of 
the new plant (De An. ii. 1, 412, 
b, 26; Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 6, i. 
23,731, a, 7); smaller plants are 
more fruitful, being able to ex- 
pend more material upon the 
formation of seeds; on the other 


hand, excessive fruitfulness stunts 
and destroys plants, because it 
absorbs too much of the nutritive 
substance (Gen. An. i. 8, 718, b, . 
12, iii. 1, 749, b, 26, 750, a, 20 
sqq. iv. 4, 771, b, 13, i. 18, 725, 
b, 25; cf. H. An. v. 14, 546, a, 1 
—on barren trees, especially the 
wild fig-tree, see Gen. An. i. 18, 
726, a, 6, c. 1, 715, b, 21, iii. 5, 
755, b, 10; H. An. v. 32, 557, b, 
25). On the origin of the seed, 
see the remarks, Gen. An. i. 20, 
728, b, 32 sqq. c. 18, 722, a, 11, 
723, b, 9. On the development of 
the germ from the seed and on pro- 
pagation by slips, Juv. et Sen. c. 
3, 468, b, 18-28 (cf. WIMMER, p. 
31; BRANDIS, p. 1240); Gen. An. 
ii. 4 739, b, 34, c. 6, 741, b, 34, 
iii. 2, 752, a, 21, c. 11, 761, b, 26; 
Respir. c. 17, 478, b, 33. On self- 
generation in plants and animals, 
and on parasites, there are remarks 
in Gen, An. i. 1, 715, b, 25, ii. 11, 
762, b, 9,18; H. An. v. 1, 539, 
a, 16.—(4) On the length of life 
and the decay of plants vide 
Meteor. i. 14, 351, a, 27; Longit. 
Vite, c. 4,5, 466, a, 9, 20 sqq. c. 
6; De Respir. 17, 478, b, 27; cf. 
Gen. An. iii. 1, 750, a, 20; on the 
fall of the leaf and evergreens, 
Gen. An. v. 3, 783, b, 10-22. 

1 On the sources from which 
he received assistance, vide the 
valuable account of BRANDIS, ii. b, 
1298-1305. Of his predecessors 
in this field the most important 
was undoubtedly Democritus, 
whom he frequently mentions 
with the greatest respect. He 
refers further to certain views 
of Diogenes of Apollonia, Anax- 
agoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
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3. Animals. 


The powers of nutrition and propagation are accom- 
panied in all animals by sensation, the feeling of plea- 
sure and pain, and the appetites: in most of them also 
by the power of locomotion. Hence the sentient and 
the motive soul is now added to the vegetable.’ Even 
that moral and intellectual life which reaches its full 
development in man may be dimly traced in the lower 
animals: they exhibit gentleness and fierceness, fear 
and courage, cunning and understanding; nor do we 
fail to perceive an analogue to the scientific faculty of 
men in the teachableness of certain animals; while 
conversely children display the same kind of rudi- 


Alcmeon, Herodorus, Leophanes, 
Syennesis, Polybus, several state- 
ments of Ctesias and Herodotus 
(which, however, he treats with 
-critical distrust), and now and 
then, rather by way of literary 
embellishment, to the poets. 
Notwithstanding all these, he 
must have mainly relied for his 
knowledge of animals upon his 
own observations, supplemented 
as those were by information 
received from shepherds, hunters, 
fishermen, breeders, and veterin- 
ary doctors. His theory, with the 
exception perhaps of a few isol- 
ated points, may beregardedas his 
own original work. ‘The setting 
into place and putting to use of 
the facts left him by his predeces- 
sors, BRANDIS remarks, 1303, ‘as 
well as the scientific form which 
he gave to zoology, are in all pro- 
bability Aristotle’s own work.’ 


LANGE, indeed, judges differently, 
Gesch. ad. Material. i. 61: ‘ The 
belief that Aristotle was a great 
discoverer in natural science is 
still widely diffused. The know- 
ledge, however, that he had 
many predecessors in this field 
. . . has necessarily caused this 
opinion to be much critisised,’ &c. 
Yet when we ask where we hear 
of these predecessors, LANGE 
refers us (pp. 129, 11, 135, 50) 
merely to a quotation from MUL- 
LACH, Fr. Phil. i. 338, who, how- 
ever, expresses himself much 
more guardedly: ‘haud scio an 
Stagirites illam qua reliquos phi- 
losophos superat eruditionem ali- 
qua ex parte Democriti librorum 
lectioni debuerit.’ On the aid 
which Alexander is said to have 
lent Aristotle in his zoological 
investigations’see p. 29 sq. 
' See p. 21, supra. 
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mentary moral and intellectual development which we 


detect in brutes. 


The character and structure of their bodies answer 


1 HY, An. viii. 1, 588, a, 18: 
éveort yap &c. (see p. 27, n. 6, su- 
pra). «al yap nuepérns nal dypid- 
Tns Kal mpadrns Kal yarerdrns xa) 
dvBpia kal de:Ala wal PdBoi Kx) Odppn 
wal Ovuol Kal wavovpyla: nal rijs 
wept thy Sidvoway cuvécews Everow 
éy wodAnis avray duoidrnres. (For 
the continuation of this passage 
see p. 27,n. 6.) bid. ix. 1 init.: 
7a 8 On trav (pov éorl rar pey 
G&muauporépwy Kal BpaxuBiwréepwy 
Atrov nucy evdnda xara Thy alaAn- 
aw, Tov 8t paxpoBiwrépwy évinrd- 
Tepa. aivovra: yap Exovrd rie, 
Suvauty wepl Exactoy Tay TAS PuxTs 
wabnudrwy puoiuhy, wepi re ppdvn- 
ow Kal evhOecav nal dviplay kal 
SeAlay, wepl re wpadtynra Kal yade- 
_wétnta Kal Tas wAAas Tas To.avras 
éfers. Evia Sé Kowwvet tivds Gua 
kal padrtoews nal SidacraXrtias, TX 
pev wap’ GAAhAwy Ta BE Kal wape 
Tav ivOpwnrwy, Boarep axons mere- 
xet, wy udvoy boa Trav W5pwy GAX’ 
boa Kal tov onuelwy S8iarcddverau 
vas Siapopds. (Cf. c. 3 init.: ra 
3 40n trav (vwy. . . diapepe: card 
ve 8e:Alav kal wpadtyra cal dvdpiav 
kal mepsrnta «al voty re xa) 
avoy.) After discussing the 
difference between the sexes 
with respect to disposition, Ari- 
stotle continues, 608, b, 4: rov’Twy 
¥ txvn pey tov Ody early ev 
wacw ws eimeiv, uaAAOY 8 paveps- 
Téepa ev tois Exovot padrdAov HOos 
Kal uddurra év avOpwrp’ TovTo yap 
exet thy pvow daworereAcoperny 
&ce. Cf. i. 1, 488, b, 12 sqgq.; Gen. 
An. i. 23 (see p. 28, n. 3, supra). 
Upon the docility and sagacity 
of many animals see also Metaph. 
i. 1, 980, a, 27 sqq.; Eth. iv. 7, 


lld4i,a, 26; Part. An. ii. 1, 4, 
648, a, 5, 650, b, 24. In the 
ninth book of his Natural History 
Aristotle treats not only of habits 
of animals in general but more 
especially of the traces of intelli- 
gence which they exhibit. Of 
all quadrupeds the sheep has the 
smallest amount of intelligence 
(c. 3, 610, b, 22); the stag, on 
the other hand, displays a large 
amount (c. 5). Bears, dogs, 
panthers, and many other ani- 
mals find out the proper remedies 
against wounds and sickness, and 
the proper means of assistance 
against the attacks of other ani- 
mals (c. 6). With what intelli- 
gence again do swallows build 
their nests, and the pigeon pro- 
vide for his mate and his young 
(c. 7); how cunningly partridges 
manage their love-affairs, and 
hatch and protect their broods 
(c. 8); how cleverly the crane. 
directs his flight (c. 10); what 
design is displayed in the habits 
of birds in general, in the choice 
of a habitation, in the building 
of their nests, in the search for 
food (see tbid. c. 11-36). In 
like manner Aristotle remarks 
upon the cunning of many marine 
animals (c. 37), the industry of 
spiders (c. 39), of bees, wasps, 
and the like (c. 40-43), the 
docility and cleverness of ele- 
phants (c. 46), the moral instinct 
of camels and horses (c. 47), the 
humane disposition of dolphins 
(c. 48), &c.; with all which it 
is only natural that much that 
is questionable should be mixed 


up. 
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to the higher rank which animals occupy in the scale of 
animated nature. ‘Their more numerous and various 
functions require a greater number and complexity of 
organs. Aristotle discusses all these organs in his 
treatise on the Parts of Animals.’ First (ii. 2-9) he 
describes the- homogeneous materials of which they 
consist— blood, fat, marrow, brain, flesh, bones, sinews, 
veins, skin, &c. The fundamental constituents of these 
materials are the elements of warmth, cold, dryness, 
and humidity.? Flesh, or that which corresponds to it 
amongst the lower classes of animals,* is the most essen- 
tial and indispensable portion of the animal economy : 
for Aristotle, unacquainted as he was with the nerves, 
believed that flesh was the medium of the most universal 
of the senses, that of touch, and therefore the most 
universal organ of animal life.‘ Bones, sinews, and 
external ccverings serve to unite and protect the flesh.’ 
The blocd® furnishes the nourishment of the various solid 





1 More accurately in the 
last three books of this treatise : 
see i. 92, n. 1,. and i. 89, n. 2, 
supra, on theseand the ‘Avaropatl. 

2 Part. An. ii. 2 init. —c. 3, 
650, a, 2, referring to the different 
respects in which one thing is 
said to be warmer than another, 
and the transition from one state 
into another. 

® Cf. p. 26, n. 2, supra. 

* Part, ii. 8 init.: mporov 
[oxerréov] mepi aapkds év ois 
éxouvot odpras, ey 5€ Trois BAAots Td 
dydAoyov' TovTo yap apxh Kal 
caua Kal’ aitd Tay (awv éeoriy. 
djAov Se Kara tov Adyov’ Td yap 
(Gov dpiCéucda TH Exew alacOnow, 
mo@tov 5& thy mpaTnv' ailrn 8 


eotly apn, radrns 8 aicOnrfpiov td 
TowvTovy mépidv éorw. On the 
importance of flesh for sensation 
see, further, c. 1, 647, a, 19, c. 3, 
650, b, 5, c. 10, 656, b, 34; H. 
An, i. 3, 4, 489, a, 18, 23; but 
especially De An. ii. 11, 422, b, 
19, 34 sqq. 423, b, 1 sqq. 29, iii. 
2, 426, b, 15. The organ of 
sensation itself is the heart (see 
infra). 

5 Part. ii. 8, 653, b, 30 sqq. 

§ The blood, or that which cor- 
responds to it (see p. 26,n. 1. sup.), 
is most immediately food (te- 
Aevtala or éeoxdtn Ttpoph) to the 
animal body (De Somno, c. 3, 
456, a, 34; Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 
32 sqq. c. 4, 651, a, 12; Gen. An. 
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constituents. The brain serves to cool the blood," and 
is therefore composed of the cold elements of earth and 
water;? the ntarrow® and other parts‘ are made of 
surplus blood. Here, therefore, we may notice a 
graduated scale of means and ends. The homogeneous 
elements of the body exist for the sake of the organic,5 
but while some of them fulfil their end directly as parts of 
the organism, a second class serves merely as nutriment 
to the former, and a third consists of the superfluous 
remnant of the second,® which nevertheless has a use of 
its own in the economy of Nature and is not lost.’ 
Each of these materials is of superior or inferior quality 
according to its purpose, so that even here different 
animals and different parts of the same animal do not 
stand upon the same level.? The soul resides primarily 


ii. 4, 740, a, 21, and passim); on 
its quality, therefore, much of 
the life both of soul and body 
depends; Part. An. tbid., and c. 
2, 648, a, 2 sqq. According to 
the latter passage, thick warm 
blood is more conducive to 
strength, thin cool blood to sense 
perception, and thought. The 
best mixture is one of warm but 
thin and pure blood. 

1 Ibid.c.7 (seep. 16,n. 6, aup.). 
Only animals which have blood, 
therefore, have a brain (ibid. 
652, b, 23); human beings havea 
proportionately larger one than 
beasts, men than women (653, a, 
27), because their blood, being 
warmer, requires more to cool it. 
Bloodless animals, however, have 
something analogous tothe brain ; 
see p. 26, n. 8, supra. 

2 Ibid. 652, b, 22. 

3 Ibid. c. 6 fin.: [5 puerds] 
Tis aluar Kis Tpodijs ris eis d07a 


kal &xavOay pepsCopévns earl rd 
éumeptAauBavduevoy xepirrwua ne- 
per. 

‘ Such as the seed, which is 
afterwards discussed, and the 
milk (Gen. An. iv. 8). 

5 See i. 517, n. 6, ii. p. 3, n. 2, 
and p. 28, n. 1, supra. 

8 Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 20 sqq. 

7 See i. 465, n. 2, supra. 

§ Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 29 (after 
explaining the three kinds of 
dmotomepy): alray 8& rzovTwy ai 
Siapopal mpds BAANAa Tod BeAtiovos 
évexéy eiow, olov trav Te tAAwy Kah 
aiuaros mpos alua: rd wey yap 
Aewrérepoy 7d 8 maxbrepoy Kal rd 
bevy Kxabapdrepdy dors 1d 8 
OoAreperepov, rt 5¢ 7d wey Wuxpd- 
Tepoy Td 8 Oepudrepoy ey re rots 
poplos rou évds (you (710 yap ey rors 
uve pépert mpds ra Kdro pdpia 
Siapéper ravruis rais Siapopais) nal 
érépw mpos érepoy. Similar differ- 
ences in flesh are referred to, 
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in the Pneuma, which is the cause of vital heat, and 
which in turn has its chief seat in the heart.! 

If we proceed to consider the organs formed of 
homogeneous materials, we must notice in the first 
place that animals possess a point of functional unity, 
and consequently an organ in which their vitality is 
centred :? in creatures that have blood this organ is the 
heart, in others something similar ;* it is only some of 
the very lowest classes that so closely resemble plants 
as to possess at least potentially several points of 
vitality and to continue living after they have been 
cut in pieces. This central orgun is formed at the 
very beginning of life in every animal, and cannot 


be destroyed without its dissolution.’ Its function ® 


Part. iii. 3, 665, a, 1, e. 7, 670, b, 
2. De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 25: of 
bev yap oxAnpdcapka apvels thy 
didvoway, of 5é wadakdoapxor edpvueis, 

1 Cf. p. 6, n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 33, n. 4, supra. 

* See p. 26, n. 7, supra, and 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 738, b, 16: apxh yap 
THs Pioews 7) Kapdla Kal rd dvddroyoy, 
To 5€ Kdtrw mpocdhKn Kat rovrov 
xdpw. De Vita et M.c. 2-4; Part. 


iii. 4, 665, b, 9 sqq. ¢. 5, 667, b, 
21. For a more detailed account 
of the parts which, according to 


Aristotle, represent the heart, 
and are always situated in the 
centre of the body, see Part. iv. 
5, 681, b, 12-682, b, &; on their 
situation see further, Juv, et Sen. 
2, 468, a, 20. 

* Aristotle remarks this, De 
An. ii. 2, 413, b, 16 sqq.; Juv. et 
Sen, 2, 468, a, 26 sqq.; Ingr. An. 
7, 707, a, 27 sqq.; Part. An. iii. 
5, 667, b, 23, iv. 5, 682, b, 1 sqq. 
(see p. 33, n. 5, supra), of many 
insects (which have not yet been 


all identified ; cf. MEYER, Arist. 
Thierk, 224). 

5 Part. iii. 4, 666, a, 10, 20, 
667, a, 32; De Vita, 3, 468, b, 
28; Gen. An. ii. 4, 739, b, 33, 
740, a, 24, where the view of 
Democritus is controverted which 
represented the outer portions 
as being formed first, ‘as though 
we were dealing with figures of 
wood or stone and not with 
living beings, whose evolution 
proceeds from within outwards.’ 

® MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 425 
sqq. The blood is boiled out of 
the food by means of the heat of 
the heart (De Respir. 20, 480, 
2 sqq.); the circulation of the 
blood, as well as the distinction 
between veins and arteries 
(Part. iii. 4, 666, a, 6. De Respir. 
20, 480, a, 10, and the whole 
description of the system of the 
veins, Part. ili. 5; Hist. An. iii. 
3), was unknown to Aristotle, 
who, however, was acquainted 
with the beating of the heart and 
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consists partly in preparing the blood, and partly in 


producing sensation and motion. 


the pulse (cf. 1.262, n.1, sup.) and 
mentions the different quality of 
the blood (see infra, and cf. p. 40, 
n. 8, supra). He also accurately 
describes many of the veins 
(Part. iii, 5, Hist. An. iii. 3, 513, 
a, 12 sqq. cf. PHILIPPSON, “TAn 
év@p. p. 28). The veins have 
their source, not, as Hippocrates 
and his school held, in the head, 
but in the heart (Part. ii. 9, 654, 
b, 11, iii. 4, 665, b, 15, 27, c. 6 
imit.; Hist. An. iii. 3, 513,a, 21; 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, a, 21; 
De Somno, 3, 456, b, 1). The 
separation between the purer and 
the thicker blood is effected, at 
least in the case of all the larger 
animals, in the heart, the former 
passing upwards, the latter down- 
wards (Ve Somno, c. 3, 458, a, 
13 sqq.; Part. iii. 4, 665, b, 27 
sqq.; Hist. An. iii. 19, 521, a, 9). 
The native heat of the heart 
enables the blood, and this again 
enables the body, to retain its 
heat (Part. iii. 5, 667, b, 26); the 
heart, Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 24, is 
therefore compared to the Acro- 
polis, as the place in which 
Nature maintains her sacred fire. 
The boiling of the blood produces 
(v. MEYER) steam in the heart, 
causing the latter to heave and 
thus expanding the chest; into 
the space, thus left vacant, air 
rushes and so cools the whole 
that it again contracts until the 
‘steam which is generated in the 
heartagain produces the pulsation 
which is transmitted through all 
the veins and is accompanied by 
respiration (Part. ii. 1, 647, a, 
24, iii. 2, 665, b; Hist. An. i. 16, 
495, b, 10; De Respir. 20, 479, 


Next in importance 


b, 30, 480, a, 2, 14, c. 21, 480, a, 
24, b, 17). As the cause of 
respiration, the heart is also the 
cause of motion; De Somno, 2, 
456, a, 5,15, cf. Ingr. An. c. 6, 
707, a,6sqq. The sinews, more- 
over, have their source in the 
heart, which is itself very sinewy, 
although they are not wholly 
dependent upon it (Hist. An. 
iii. 5; Part. iii. 4, 666, b, 13). 
Aristotle, however, does not ex- 
plain how the limbs are set in 
motion by the heart (see MEYER, 
p. 440). The heart is the primary 
seat of sensation and of the 
sensitive life: Past. An. ii. 1. 
647, a, 24 sqq.c. 10, 656, a, 27 
sqq. b, 24, ili. 4, 666, a, 11, c. 5, 
667, b, 21 sqq., iv. 5 (see p. 41,n.3, 
supra); De Somno, 2, 456, a, 3; 
Juv. et Sen. 3, 469, a, 10 sqq. b, 3. 
Cf. Ch. X., part 3, infra. The 
blood vessels are the channels by 
means of which sensations reach 
the heart (Pazt. iii. 4, 666, a, 16), 
although the blood itself is with- 
out sensation (ibid. and Part. ii. 
3, 650, b, 3, c. 7,652, b, 5). The 
sense of touch transmits itself by 
means of the flesh (see p. 39, n. 4, 
supra), the others through pas- 
sages (wépo:) which extend from 
the organs of sense to the heart 
(Gen. An. v. 2, 781, a, 20), and 
by which we must suppose him 
to mean the veins, as MEYER, p. 
427 sq., and PHILIPPSON, passage 
referred to above (in treating of 
the wépo: which lead to the brain : 
Hist. An. i. 16, 495, a, 11, iv. 8, 
533, a, 12; Part. An. ii. 10, 656, 
b, 16) show; cf. Juv. et Sen. 3, 
469, a, 12; Part. ii. 10, 656, a, 
29; Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, a, 1; 
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to the heart is the brain,' the purpose of which, as we 
already know,? is to cool the blood and temper the 
warmth arising from the heart. Aristotle directly 
contradicts the notion that it is the seat of sensation.® 
The lungs are also used for cooling the blood, the 
windpipe ‘ supplying them with air.” With a view to this 
purpose, their nature is varied according to the greater 
or less amount of internal heat an animal possesses. 
The lungs of mammals are the fullest of blood ; those of 
birds and amphibious beasts, of air.6 Fishes, which are 


Hist. An. iii. 3, 514, a, 19, i. 11, 
492, a, 21. In the case of the 
senses of smell and hearing, 
between the objects perceived 
and the veins that lead to the 
heart, there is further interposed 
the mvevua ciupurtoy ; Gen. An. ii. 
6, 744, a, 1; Part. ii. 16, 659, b, 
15. The nerves are unknown to 
Aristotle ; cf. PHILIPPSON, ibid. 
and MEYER, p. 432: if he was 
led to the theory of the above- 
mentioned mdépo1— by which 
SCHNEIDER (Arist. Hist. An. iii. 
+7) and FRANTZIUS (Arist. ib. 
die Theile d. Thiere, p. 280, 54) 
understand him to mean nerves— 
by the actual observation of cer- 
tain of the nerves, this of itself 
would be a proof that he did not 
know them as nerves. See also 
Ch. X. part 3. 

' Part. iii. 11, 673, b, 10. 

? See p. 40, n. 1, supra. The 
spinal marrow is united to the 
_ brain for the purpose of being 
cooled by it. 

% Part. ii. 10, 656, a, 15 sqq. 
(where Aristotle has chiefly in 
view PLATO’s Jimeus, 75, B sq.) ; 
cf. MEYER, p. 431. 

* See Part. iii. 3. Hist. An. 
iv. 9, where the windpipe is fully 


¢. 18, c. 15 sq 


treated with especial reference to 
its function as the vocal organ. 

5 For the discussion of this 
point in detail, v. Part. iii. 6,and 
the treatise . ’Avamvojjs, especi- 
ally c. 7, 474, a, 7 sqq. c. 9 8q. 
The veins branch 
out from the heart to the lungs 
and serve to carry the air from 
the latter to the former; Hirt. 
An. i. 17, 496, a, 27; MEYER, p. 
431 (see supra and Ph. d. Gr. i. 
730, 4). Plato had already assumed 
that the heart was cooled by 
the lungs. 

6 Respir. 1, 470, b, 12, c. 10, 
475, b, 19 sqq. c. 12 init. ; Part. 
iii. 6,°669, a, 6, 24 sqq. It is 
interesting to observe how Ari- 
stotle’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the facts lead him to false 
conclusions. His observations 
had led him to see that there isa 
connection between respiration 
and animal heat; but as he had 
no conception either of the oxi- 
dation of the blood or of the 
nature of combustion generally, 
or of the circulation of the blood, 
he held that its heat was merely 
cooled and not nourished by re- 
spiration. In Fespir.c. 6, 473, as 
he expressly controverts the view 
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less in need of cooling organs, are provided with gills 
in order to expel the water absorbed with their food 
after it has performed its cooling function.' Bloodless 
animals are without lungs, which, on account of their 
colder nature, they do not need.? The nutritive matter 
from which the blood is formed in the heart, is 
prepared by the digestive organs,‘ which are separated 
from the nobler viscera in the case of all full-blooded 
animals by the midriff, in order that the seat of the 
sensitive soul may not be disturbed in its operations by 


the warm steam rising from the food.® The food is 


that the air which is inhaled 
serves for food to the internal 
fire. 

1 Respir. 10, 476, a, 1 sqq. 22, 
b, 5,¢. 16; H, An. ii. 13, 504, b, 
28, and other passages; see p. 
26, 0. 9, supra. The earlier view 
that fish also breathe air, Ari- 
stotle expressly controverts, Re- 


spir. c. 2,3. A solution of the | 


question was only possible (as 
MEYER remarks, p. 439) after 
the discovery of the conversion 
of gases. 

2 Part. iii. 6, 669, a, 1; Re- 
spir. c.9 (see p. 7 8q. supra), c. 12, 
476, b, 30. Aristotle knows, in- 
deed, of the respiratory organs 
of some bloodless animals, but 
he assigned to them another 
function. 

8 In Gen. et Corr. ii. 8, 336, a, 
9 sqq., De Sensu, 5, 445, a, 17, 
Aristotle remarks generally of 
plants as well as animals that 
this material is a mixture of all 
the elements ; see i. 482, n.3, sip. 
That which properly furnishes 
nutrition is the sweet part, for 
this, being lighter, is boiled 


away by the heat, while that 
part which is bitter and heavy 
is left behind; all else serves 
merely to season its sweet- 
ness (De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 2 sqaq., 
cf. Gen. An. iii. 1; 750, b, 26; 
Meteor. ii, 2, 355, b, 5; Part. iv. 
1, 676, a, 35). Fat is sweet 
(De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 17, 23; 
Long. V. 5, 467, a, 4); sweet 
blood is the more wholesome 
(Part. iv. 2, 677, a. 27), and fat 
is well-boiled, nutritious blood 
(Part. ii. 5, 651, a, 21). 

* The teeth perform merely a 
preliminary function (Part. ii. 3, 
650, a, 8). On the mouth, as the 
organ for taking up the food 
into the system, which, however, 
serves several other purposes as 
well, see Part. ii. 10 init. (cf. p.19, 
n. 1, supra), c. 16, 659, b, 27 sqq., 
lili. 1; De Sensu, 6, 445, a, 23. 

5 Part. iii. 10, 672, b, 8-24; 
cf. Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 729. That the 
vegetable soul (the ¢vois) is 
situated below the midriff, is said 
also Gen. An. ii. 7, 747, a, 20. Cf. 
p. 41, n. 3, supra. 
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subjected to a preliminary process of preparation in the 
stomach,! and reduced to a fluid state, which admits of 
its entering the body.? It passes by evaporation into 
the veins that surround the stomach, and thence into 
the heart, where it is converted into pure blood. 
Leaving the heart, it is carried to the different parts of iy 
the body, according to their several necessities‘ The 
passage of the blood from the stomach into the veins is 
effected by the mesentery, the tendrils of which are as 
it were the roots or suckers by means of which animals 
absorb their food from the stomach, as plants do from 
the earth. The fatty covering of the epiploon causes 
an increase of digestive warmth in the abdomen, while 
the same function is performed for the blood by the 
liver and spleen,’ which also serve as a kind of anchor 
by which the network of veins is secured. On the 


pass spontaneously into those 
parts for which it is destined. 


' The nature of which in the 
different animals is described 





Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 21-675, a, 


30; H. An. ii. 17, 507, a, 24- 
509, b, 23, iv. 1, 524, b, 3, c. 3, 
527, b. 22, &c., 


2 Cf. Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 26. 

$ Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 3-32, 
De Somno, 3, 456, b, 2 sqq. 

‘ It is pointed out, Gen. An. 
iv. 1, 766, a, 10, ii. 6 (see p. 
19, n. 2, supra), Meteor.ii. 2, 355, 
b, 9, that each part is formed and 
nourished out of suitable mate- 
rials, the nobler parts of better 
materials, the lower out of infe- 
rior; but we are not told how 
this is effected. From passages 
such as Gen. An. iv. 1, 766, b, 8, 
ii. 3, 737, a, 18, i. 19, 726, b, 9, 
cf. ii. 4, 740, b, 12 sqq., we gather 
merely that Aristotle supposes 
the blood as the éoxdrn tpoph to 


* Part. iv. 4, 678, b, 6 sqq. 
li. 8, 650, a, 14 sqq. According 
to these passages the stomach 
serves the same purpose for 
animals, as the earth does for 
plants ; it is the place where their 
food iskept and prepared for use. 

* Part. iv. 3, 677, b, 14, where 
an attempt is made to explain 
the formation of the epiploon 
physically (é dvd-yens). 

" Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 20 sqq. 

° Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 8 sqq. 
(cf. c. 9, 671, b, 9) where the 
same remark is made of the kid- 
neys and the intestines generally 
(similarly Democritus compared 
the navel of the child in the 
mother to an anchor, see Part. i. 
807,6). It has already beenshown 
(p.20, n. 1, supra) that the spleen 
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less in need of cooling organs, are provided with gills 
in order to expel the water absorbed with their food 
after it has performed its cooling function.! Bloodless 
animals are without lungs, which, on account of their 
colder nature, they do not need.? The nutritive matter 
from which the blood is formed in the heart;? is 
prepared by the digestive organs,‘ which are separated 
from the nobler viscera in the case of all full-blooded 
animals by the midriff, in order that the seat of the 
sensitive soul may not be disturbed in its operations by 





the warm steam rising from the food. 


that the air which is inhaled 
serves for food to the internal 
fire. 

! Respir. 10, 476, a, 1 sqq. 22, 
b, 5,¢. 16; H. An. ii. 13, 504, b, 
28, and other passages; see p. 
26, n. 9, supra. The earlier view 
that fish also breathe air, Ari- 
stotle expressly controverts, Re- 
spir. c. 2,3. A solution of the 
question was only possible (as 
MEYER remarks, p. 439) after 
the discovery of the conversion 
of gases. 

2 Part. iii. 6, 669, a, 1; Fe- 
spir. c.9 (see p. 7 sq. supra), c. 12, 
476, b, 30. Aristotle knows, in- 
deed, of the respiratory organs 
of some bloodless animals, but 
he assigned to them another 
function. 

8 In Gen. et Corr. ii. 8, 336, a, 
9 sqq., De Sensu, 5, 445, a, 17, 
Aristotle remarks generally of 
plants as well as animals that 
this material is a mixture of all 
the elements ; see i. 482, n.3, sap. 
That which properly furnishes 
nutrition is the sweet part, for 
this, being lighter, is boiled 


_ Long. 


The food is 


away by the heat, while that 
part which is bitter and heavy 
is left behind; all else serves 
merely to season its sweet- 
ness (De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 2 sqq., 
cf. Gen. An. iii. 1, 750, b, 25; 
Meteor. ii. 2, 355, b, 5; Part. iv. 
1, 676, a, 35). Fat is sweet 
(De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 17, 23; 
V. 5, 467, a, 4); sweet 
blood is the more wholesome 
(Part. iv. 2, 677, a, 27), and fat 
is well-boiled, nutritious blood 
(Part. ii. 5, 651, a, 21). 

4 The teeth perform merely a 
preliminary function (Part. ii. 3, 
650, a, 8). On the mouth, as the 
organ for taking up the food 
into the system, which, however, 
serves several other purposes as 
well, see Part. ii. 10 init. (cf. p.19, 
n. 1, supra), c. 16, 659, b, 27 sqq., 
iii. 1; De Sensu, 5, 445, a, 23. 

5 Part. iii. 10, 672, b, 8-24; 
cf. Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 729. That the 
vegetable soul (the dois) is 
situated below the midriff, is said 
also Gen. An. ii. 7, 747, a,20. Cf. 
p. 41, n. 3, supra. 
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subjected to a preliminary process f preperatinas :n ~he 
stomach,! and reduced to a flaid state. whieh admite of 
its entering the body.? It passes by evagnration intn 
the veins that surround the stomach, aud thence inven 
the heart, where it is converted mtn pure blood. 7 
Leaving the heart, it 1s carried to the different parta of 
the body, according to their several necesnities‘ The 
passage of the blood from the stomach into the veina is 
effected by the mesentery, the tendrils of which are an 
it were the roots or suckers by means of which animala 
absorb their food from the stomach, aa planta do from 
the earth.° The fatty covering of the epiploon causes 
an increase of digestive warmth in the abdomen.‘ while 
the same function is performed for the blood by the 
liver and spleen,’ which also serve as = kind of anchor 
by which the network of veins is secared.* On the 


' The nature of which in the pas spomtanecesty into those 
different animals is described arte far whird it is destined. 
Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 21-675, a, * Part. tw 4, 678, b, 6 aye. 
30; H. An. ii. 17, 507, a, 24- ii. 3, 20,0, 14 agq) According 
K09, b, 23, iv. 1, 524, b, 3,c. 3, to these pemages the etennach 
527, b. 22, &c. serves the mupe parpose for 

2 Cf. Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 26. apimas. as the earth does for 

* Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 3-32, phate =. dia sree Ra 
De Somno, 3, 456, b, 2 sqq. foot wargt anst prepared for use. 

4 It is pointed out, Gen. An. © Peet. .v 3,677, b, 14, where 
iv. 1, 766, a, 10, ii. 6 (see p am attempt ie made to ex; Lio 
19, n. 2, supra), Meteor.ii. 2.255. che Fierro af the --- 
b, 9, that each part is formed and 
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other hand, the gall is only useless matter which has 
been rejected by the blood.! The full-blooded animals, 
which on account of their warm nature need more fluid 
nourishment, are provided in their bladder and kidneys 
with special organs for rejecting the surplus matter 
which thus gains admittance into the body.? Corre- 
sponding to the mouth, which receives food, and the 
gullet, which conducts it to the stomach,’ all animals: 
possess a conduit in their bowels for expelling the use- 
less refuse of their nourishment.‘ But in the case of 
some animals a portion of the digestive function is per- 
formed by the bowels.> The narrowness and windings 
of these passages serve to moderate the appetite, and 
therefore the most voracious animals are those which 
have wide and straight canals like fishes ;® but the real 
need of nourishment depends upon the amount ot 


is not equally a necessity to all 
animals. Bloodless animals want 
this intestine as well as fat; 
Part. iv. 6, 678, a, 25 sqq. il. 5, 
651, a, 25. For further descrip- 
tion of the form of these organs 
in different animals, see Part. iii. 
12, 673, b, 20, 28, c. 4, 666. a, 28, 
c. 7, 670, b, 10. De An. ii. 15, 
506, a, 13. 

1! See p. 20, n. 3, supra. Since 
only sweet substances are nutri- 
tious, the bitterness of gall 
shows that it is a meplrrwpa, 
Part.iv. 2,677, a, 24. It is accord- 
ingly not found in all animals ; 
ibid. 676, b, 25, iii. 12, 673, 
b, 24; H. An. ii. 15, 506, a, 20, 31. 

2 Part. iii. 8,9; H. An. ii. 16. 
Aristotle knew of exceptions to 
the above rule and found means 
of explaining them. His treat- 


ment of the fat of the kidneys, 
672, a, 1 sqq., from the point of 
view both of physical necessity 
and of natural design is especially 
full and interesting. 

3 On the alimentary canal, 
which, however, is not found in 
all animals, see Part. iii. 14. 

* Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 9 sqq. 
675, a, 30, 656, b, 5. 

5 J bid. 675, b, 28. 

6 Tbid. 675, b, 22: 60a pév ody 
civac Set TAY (ywy swhpovérrepa 
mpos Thy THS Tpopys woinow evpv- 
xwplas wiv ovw exe: peydAas Kara 
Thy Kdrw Koirlav, EdAicas 8 exer 
maelous kal ov ebOvevrepd dor. 7 
ev yap evpuxwpla wore? wAtOous 
eriOuulay, 7 8 ed@dtns TaxuTITa 
ériOuulas &c. Ibid. 675, a, 18; 
Gen. An. i. 4, 717, a, 23 saqq.; 
PLATO, Zim. 72, E sq. 
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warmth or cold in the nature of the animal.' Support 
and protection are supplied to the softer parts by the 
framework of bones, or what corresponds to it in the 
lower animals.? All the bones of sanguineous animals 
start from the spine;* and here it is certain that 
Aristotle has the credit of being the first to indicate one 
of their common properties.‘ The limbs are united to 
the spine by means of sinews and joints, which connect 
them all without impeding motion.’ With reference 
to motion and the organs of motion in their mechanical 
aspect, Aristotle has recorded several just observa- 
tions. In other cases he not unfrequently supports 
remarks of questionable value by artificial and inde- 


! Part. iv. 5, 682, a, 22: rd 
yap Oepudy xal Setra: tpopfjs Kal 
WETTEL THY Tpophy Taxéews, TH 5é 
Wuxpdy &rpopov. 

2 Part. ii. 8, 653, b, 32 sqq. ; 
see p. 39,n. 5, supra; ibid. c. 
9, 654, b, 27 sqq. On the parts 
analogous to the bones, see p. 
26,n.4, supra. 

3 Part. ii. 9, 654, b, 11: apxy 
5¢ ray wey pAcBay 7 Kapdla, Tay 8’ 
doTavy  Kadounévn pixis Tois 
éxovow do7Ta& nao, ap’ Hs cuvextys 
7 Tav bAAwy doTey eat: puats. 

4 Hist. An. iii. 7,516, b, 22: 
wdyra 5¢ Ta (Ga boa Evaid eoriy, 
exe: paxiy 7) darwin 7) dxavOddy. 

4 For the full treatment of 
this subject see Part. ii. 9, 654, 
b, 16 sqq. On one or two remark- 
able omissions in  Aristotle’s 
Osteology, e.g. of all mention of 
the pelvis and of the parallel 
between the legs of animals and 
human beings, see MEYER, p. 
441 sq. 

5 Ff. g. in the treatise 7. 
wopelas (~wy the statements: that 


all that moves requires a fulcrum 


(c. 3); that two organic parts at 
least are necessary to produce 
motion, one to sustain the pres- 
sure and one to exercise it (ibid. 
705, a, 19); that there is always 
an even number of feet (c. 8, 708, 
a, 21; Hist. An. i. 5, 489, b, 22); 
that all forward motion in 
organic beings is prodnced by 
bending and stretching (c. 9, c. 
10, 709, b, 26; this chapter fur- 
ther contains discussions on the 
flight of birds and insects, and 
the importance of the different 
organs of flight); that in order 
that he may stand upright man 
may not have more than two legs, 
and that the upper parts of his 
body must be lighter in propor- 
tion to the lower than in the case 
of the lower animals (c. 11 inét.). 
The same is true of many of the 
remarks in c. 12-19 on the bend- 
ing of the joints and the means 
of locomotion both in men and in 
different animals. 
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constituents. The brain serves to cool the blood," and 
is therefore composed of the cold elements of earth and 
water ;? the nrarrow*® and other parts‘ are made of 
surplus blood. Here, therefore, we may notice a 
graduated scale of means and ends. The homogeneous 
elements of the body exist for the sake of the organic,° 
but while some of them fulfil their end directly as parts of 
the organism, a second class serves merely as nutriment 
to the former, and a third consists of the superfluous 
remnant of the second,® which nevertheless has a use of 
its own in the economy of Nature and is not lost.’ 
Each of these materials is of superior or inferior quality 
according to its purpose, so that even here different 
animals and different parts of the same animal do not 
stand upon the same level.? The soul resides primarily 
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ii. 4, 740, a, 21, and passim); on 
its quality, therefore, much of 
the life both of soul and body 
depends; Part. An. ibid., and c. 
2, 648, a, 2 sqq. According to 
the latter passage, thick warm 
blood is more conducive to 
strength, thin cool blood to sense 
perception, and thought. The 
best mixture is one of warm but 
thin and pure blood. 

1 Ibid.c.7 (seep. 16,n. 6, sup.). 
Only animals which have blood, 
therefore, have a brain (ibid. 
652, b, 23); human beings havea 
proportionately larger one than 
beasts, men than women (653, a, 
27), because their blood, being 
warmer, requires more, to cool it. 
Bloodless animals, however, have 
something analogous tothe brain ; 
see p. 26, n. 8, supra. 

2 Thid. 652, b, 22. 

3 Ibid. c. 6 fin.: [6 pverds] 


Tis aluar Kis tpopis tis eis dora 


Kal &xavOay pepi(onévns earl rd 
éumeptAauBavduevoy wepitrrwua xe- 
poe, 

4 Such as the seed, which is 
afterwards discussed, and the 
milk (Gen. An. iv. 8). 

5 See i. 617, n. 6, ii. p. 3, n. 2, 
and p. 28, n. 1, supra. 

6 Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 20 sqq. 

7 See i. 465, n. 2, supra. 

8 Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 29 (after 
explaining the three kinds of 
duotomepy): avraév 8& robTwy ai 
Siaopal xpbs RAANAG Tov BeArlovos 
éveréy eiow, olovy Tay re &AAwy Kal 
aluaros xpos aluas rd pey yap 
Aewrérepoy Td Se waxurepoy Kal Td 
bey nabapdrepdy ori: rd Be 
OoArepérepov, ri Bt 7d poy Wuxpd- 
Tepovy To Se Oepudrepoy ey re Trois 
Hopias rou évds (pou (To yap ey Trois 
kyw pépect aps Ta Kdro pdpia 
diapdper rabrais Tais Siapopais) ral 
érépp pbs €repoy, Similar differ- 
ences in flesh are referred to, 
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in the Pneuma, which is the cause of vital heat, and 
which in turn has its chief seat in the heart.' 

If we proceed to consider the organs formed of 
homogeneous materials, we must notice in the first 
place that animals possess a point of functional unity, 
and consequently an organ in which their vitality is 
centred :? in creatures that have blood this organ is the 
heart, in others something similar ;* it is only some of 
the very lowest classes that so closely resemble plants 
as to possess at least potentially several points of 
vitality and to continue living after they have been 
cut in pieces.‘ This central organ is formed at the 
very beginning of life in every animal, and cannot 





be destroyed without its dissolution.! 


Part. iii. 3, 665, a, 1, c. 7, 670, b, 
2. De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 25: ol 
pev yap oxAnpdcapKo: apveis thy 
Sidvoray, of 3¢ paraxdoapka: edpueis, 

1 Cf. p. 6, n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 33, n. 4, supra. 

> See p. 26, n. 7, supra, and 
Gen, An. ii. 4, 738, b, 16: apxh yap 
THs pioews i) kapdla kal 7d dvddAovor, 
7) 8 Kdtw xpooOhKkn Kal TovTov 
xdpw. De Vita et M.c. 2-4; Part. 
iii. 4, 665, b, 9 sqq. c. 5, 667, b, 
21. For a more detailed account 
of the parts which, according to 
Aristotle, represent the heart, 
and are always situated in the 
centre of the body, see Part. iv. 
5, 681, b, 12-682, b, 8; on their 
situation see further, Juv. et Sen. 
2, 468, a, 20. 

4 Aristotle remarks this, De 
An. ii. 2, 413, b, 16 sqq.; Juo. et 
Sen. 2, 468, a, 26 sqq.; Ingr. An. 
7, 707, a, 27 sqq.; Part. An. iii. 
5, 667, b, 23, iv. 5, 682, b, 1 sqq. 
(see p. 33, n. 5, supra), of many 
insects (which have not yet been 


Its function ® 


all identified; cf. MEYER, Arist. 
Thierk, 224). 

5 Part. iii. 4, 666, a, 10, 20, 
667, a, 32; De Vita, 3, 468, b, 
28; Gen. An. ii. 4, 739, b, 33, 
740, a, 24, where the view of 
Democritus is controverted which 
represented the outer - portions 
as being formed first, ‘as though 
we were dealing with figures of 
wood or stone and not with 
living beings, whose evolution 
proceeds from within outwards.’ 

6 MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 425 
sqq. The blood is boiled out of 
the food by means of the heat of 
the heart (De Respir. 20, 480, 
2 sqq.); the circulation of the 
blood, as well as the distinction 
between veins and _ arteries 
(Part. iii. 4, 666, a, 6. De Respir. 
20, 480, a, 10, and the whole 
description of the system of the 
veins, Part. iii. 5; Hist. An. iii. 
3), was unknown to Aristotle, 
who, however, was acquainted 
with the beating of the heart and 
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consists partly in preparing the blood, and partly in 


producing sensation and motion. 


the pulse (cf. i.262, n.1, sup.) and 
mentions the different quality of 
the blood (see infra, and cf. p. 40, 
n.8, supra). He also accurately 
describes many of the veins 
(Part. iii. 5, Hist. An. iii. 3, 513, 
a, 12 sqq. cf. PHILIPPSON, “YAn 
avOp. p. 28). The veins have 
their source, not, as Hippocrates 
and his school held, in the head, 
but in the heart (Part. ii. 9, 654, 
b, 11, iii. 4, 665, b, 15, 27, c. 5 
init.; Hist. An. iii. 3, 513,a, 21: 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, a, 21; 
De Somno, 3, 456, b, 1). The 
separation between the purer and 
the thicker blood is effected, at 
least in the case of all the larger 
animals, in the heart, the former 
passing upwards, the latter down- 
wards (Ve Somno, c. 3, 458, a, 
13 sqq.; Part. iii. 4, 665, b, 27 
sqq.; Hist. An. iii. 19, 521, a, 9). 
The native heat of the heart 
enables the blood, and this again 
enables the body, to retain its 
heat (Part. iii. 5, 667, b, 26); the 
heart, Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 24, is 
therefore compared to the Acro- 
polis, as the place in which 
Nature maintains her sacred fire. 
The boiling of the blood produces 
(v. MEYER) steam in the heart, 
causing the latter to heave and 
thus expanding the chest; into 
the space, thus left vacant, air 
rushes and so cools the whole 
that it again contracts until the 
‘steam which is generated in the 
heartagain produces the pulsation 
which is transmitted through all 
the veins and is accompanied by 
respiration (Part. ii. 1, 647, a, 
24, iii. 2, 665, b; Hist. An. i. 16, 
495, b, 10; De Respir. 20, 479, 


Next in importance 


b, 30, 480, a, 2, 14, c. 21, 480, a. 
24, b, 17). As the cause of 
respiration, the heart is also the 
cause of motion; De Somno, 2, 
456, a, 5, 15, cf. Ingr. An. c. 6, 
707, a,6sqq. The sinews, more- 
over, have their source in the 
heart, which is itself very sinewy, 
although they are not wholly 
dependent upon it (fist. An. 
iii. 5; Part. iii. 4, 666, b, 13). 
Aristotle, however, does not ex- 
plain how the limbs are set in 
motion by the heart (see MEYER, 
p. 440). The heart is the primary 
seat of sensation and of the 
sensitive life: Part. An. ii. 1, 
647, a, 24 sqq.c. 10, 656, a, 27 
sqq. b, 24, ili. 4, 666, a, 11, c. 5, 
667, b, 21 sqq., iv. 5 (see p. 41,n.3, 
supra); De Somno, 2, 466, a, 3; 
Juv. et Sen. 3,469, a, 10 sqq. b, 3. 
Cf. Ch. X., part 3, infra. The 
blood vessels are the channels by 
means of which sensations reach 
the heart (Part. iii. 4, 666, a, 16), 
although the blood itself is with- 
out sensation (ibid. and Part. ii. 
3, 650, b, 3, c. 7,652, b, 5). The 
sense of touch transmits itself by 
means of the flesh (see p. 39, n. 4, 
supra), the others through pas- 
sages (wépot) which extend from 
the organs of sense to the heart 
(Gen. An. v. 2, 781, a, 20), and 
by which we must suppose him 
to mean the veins, as MEYER, p. 
427 sq.,and PHILIPPSON, passage 
referred to above (in treating of 
the wdépo: which lead to the brain : 
Hist. An. i. 16, 495, a, 11, iv. 8, 
533, a, 12; Part. An. ii. 10, 656, 
b, 16) show; cf. Juz. et Sen. 3, 
469, a. 12; Part. ii. 10, 656, a, 
29; Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, a, 1; 
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to the heart is the brain,' the purpose of which, as we 
already know,? is to cool the blood and temper the 
warmth arising from the heart. Aristotle directly 
contradicts the notion that it is the seat of sensation.’ 
The lungs are also used for cooling the blood, the 
windpipe * supplying them with air.’ With a view to this 
purpose, their nature is varied according to the greater 
or less amount of internal heat an animal possesses. 
The lungs of mammals are the fullest of blood ; those of 
birds and amphibious beasts, of air.6 Fishes, which are 


Hist. An. iii. 3, 514, a, 19, i. 11, 
492, a, 21. In the case of the 
senses of smell and hearing, 
between the objects perceived 
and the veins that lead to the 
heart, there is further interposed 
the wrvevpa cvpoutoy; Gen. An. ii. 
6, 744, a, 1; Part. ii. 16, 659, b, 
15. The nerves are unknown to 
Aristotle ; cf. PHILIPPSON, ibid. 
and MEYER, p. 432: if he was 
led to the theory of the above- 
mentioned mépo:— by which 
SCHNEIDER (Arist. Hist. An. iii. 
47) and FRANTZIUS (Arist. ibd. 
die Theile d. Thiere, p. 280, 54) 
understand him to mean nerves— 
by the actual observation of cer- 
tain of the nerves, this of itself 
would be a proof that he did not 
know them as nerves. See also 
Ch. X. part 3. 

' Part. iii. 11, 673, b, 10. 

2 See p. 40, n. 1, supra. The 
spinal marrow is united to the 
' brain for the purpose of being 
cooled by it. 

® Part. ii. 10, 656, a, 15 sqq. 
(where Aristotle has chiefly in 
view PLATO’S Timeus, 75, Bq.) ; 
cf. MEYER, p. 431. 

* See Part. iii. 3. Hist. An. 
iv.9, where the windpipe is fully 


‘¢. 18, c. 15 sq 


treated with especial reference to 
its function as the vocal organ. 

6 For the discussion of this 
point in detail, v. Part. iii. 6,and 
the treatise 2. ’Avamrvojjs, especi- 
ally c. 7, 474, a, 7 sqq. c. 9 8q. 
The veins branch 
out from the heart to the lungs 
and serve to carry the air from 
the latter to the former; Hit. 
An. i. 17, 496, a, 27; MEYER, p. 
431 (see supra and Ph. d. Gr. i. 
730, 4). Plato had already assumed 
that the heart was cooled by 
the lungs. 

6 Respir. 1, 470, b, 12, c. 10, 
475, b, 19 sqq.c. 12 twit. ; Part. 
ili. 6,' 669, a, 6, 24 sqq. It is 
interesting to observe how Ari- 
stotle’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the facts lead him to false 
conclusions. His observations 
had led him to see that there is a 
connection between respiration 
and animal heat; but as he had 
no conception either of the oxi- 
dation of the blood or of the 
nature of combustion generally, 
or of the circulation of the blood, 
he held that its heat was merely 
cooled and not nourished by re- 
spiration. In Respir.c.6, 473, as 
he expressly controverts the view 
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less in need of cooling organs, are provided with gills 
in order to expel the water absorbed with their food 
after it has performed its cooling function.’ Bloodless 
animals are without lungs, which, on account of their 
colder nature, they do not need.? The nutritive matter 
from which the blood is formed in the heart,? is 
prepared by the digestive organs,‘ which are separated 
from the nobler viscera in the case of all full-blooded 
animals by the midriff, in order that the seat of the 
sensitive soul may not be disturbed in its operations by 





the warm steam rising from the food.® 


that the air which is inhaled 
serves for food to the internal 
fire. 

1 Respir. 10, 476, a, 1 sqq. 22, 
b, 5,¢. 16; H. An. ii. 13, 504, b, 
28, and other passages; see p. 
26, n. 9, supra. The earlier view 
that fish also breathe air, Ari- 
stotle expressly controverts, He- 


spir. c. 2,3. A solution of the 


question was only possible (as 
MEYER remarks, p. 439) after 
the discovery of the conversion 
of gases. 

2 Part. iii. 6, 669, a, 1; Re- 
spir. c.9 (see p. 7 sq. supra), c. 12, 
476, b, 30. Aristotle knows, in- 
deed, of the respiratory organs 
of some bloodless animals, but 
he assigned to them another 
function. 

8 In Gen. et Corr. ii. 8, 3365, a, 
9 sqq., De Sensu, 5, 445, a, 17, 
Aristotle remarks generally of 
plants as well as animals that 
this material is a mixture of all 
the elements ; see i. 482, n.3, sup. 
That which properly furnishes 
nutrition is the sweet part, for 
this, being lighter, is boiled 


The food is 


away by the heat, while that 
part which is bitter and heavy 
is left behind; all else serves 
merely to season its sweet- 
ness (De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 2 sqq., 
cf. Gen. An. iii. 1, 750, b, 25; 
Meteor. ii. 2, 355, b, 5; Part. iv. 
1, 676, a, 35). Fat is sweet 
(De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 17, 23; 
Long. V. 5, 467, a, 4); sweet 
blood is the more wholesome 
(Part. iv. 2, 677, a. 27), and fat 
is well-boiled, nutritious blood 
(Part. ii. 5, 651, a, 21). 

* The teeth perform merely a 
preliminary function (Part. ii. 3, 
650, a, 8). On the mouth, as the 
organ for taking up the food 
into the system, which, however, 
serves several other purposes as 
well, see Part. ii. 10 init. (ef. p.19, 
n. 1, supra), c. 16, 659, b, 27 sqq., 
iii. 1; De Sensu, 5, 445, a, 23. 

§ Part. iii. 10, 672, b, 8-24; 
cf. Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 729. That the 
vegetable soul (the vars) is 
situated below the midriff, is said 
also Gen. An. ii. 7, 747, a, 20. Cf. 
p. 41, n. 3, supra. 
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subjected to a preliminary process of preparation in the 
stomach,! and reduced to a fluid state, which admits of 
its entering the body.? It passes by evaporation into 
the veins that surround the stomach, and thence into 
the heart, where it is converted into pure blood.’ 
Leaving the heart, it is carried to the different parts of Ps 
the body, according to their several necessities The | 
passage of the blood from the stomach into the veins is 
effected by the mesentery, the tendrils of which are as 
it were the roots or suckers by means of which animals 
absorb their food from the stomach, as plants do from 
the earth.° The fatty covering of the epiploon causes 
an increase of digestive warmth in the abdomen,® while 
the same function is performed for the blood by the 
liver and spleen,’ which also serve as a kind of anchor 





-~ 
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by which the network of veins is secured.* On the 


1 The nature of which in the 
different animals is described 
Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 21-675, a, 
30; H. An. ii. 17, 507, a, 24- 
A009, b, 23, iv. 1, 524, b, 3, c. 3, 
527, b. 22, &c. 

2 Cf. Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 26. 

8 Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 3-32, 
De Somno, 3, 456, b, 2 sqq. 

4 It is pointed out, Gen. An. 
iv. 1, 766, a, 10, ii. 6 (see p. 
19, n. 2, supra), Meteor. ii. 2, 355, 
b, 9, that each part is formed and 
nourished out of suitable mate- 
rials, the nobler parts of better 
materials, the lower out of infe- 
rior; but we are not told how 
this is effected. From passages 
such as Gen. An. iv. 1, 766, b, 8, 
ii. 8, 787, a, 18, i. 19, 726, b, 9, 
cf, ii. 4, 740, b, 12 sqq., we gather 
merely that Aristotle supposes 
the blood as the éoxdrn rpoph to 


pass spontaneously into those 
parts for which it is destined. 

° Part. iv. 4, 678, b, 6 sqq. 
ii. 8, 650, a, 14 sqq. According 
to these passages the stomach 
serves the same purpose for 
animals, as the earth does for 
plants ;it is the place where their 
food iskept and prepared for use. 

6 Part. iv. 3,677, b, 14, where 
an attempt is made to explain 
the formation of the epiploon 
physically (é avdyxns). 

7 Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 20 sqq. 

* Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 8 sqq. 
(cf. c. 9, 671, b, 9) where the 
same remark is made of the kid- 
neys and the intestines generally 
(similarly Democritus compared 
the navel of the child in the 
mother to an anchor, see Part. i. 
807,6). It has already beenshown 
(p.20, n. 1, supra) that the spleen 
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other hand, the gall is only useless matter which has 
been rejected by the blood.! The full-blooded animals, 
which on account of their warm nature need more fluid 
nourishment, are provided in their bladder and kidneys 
with special organs for rejecting the surplus matter 
which thus gains admittance into the body.? Corre- 
sponding to the mouth, which receives food, and the 
gullet, which conducts it to the stomach,’ all animals: 
possess a conduit in their bowels for expelling the use- 
less refuse of their nourishment.‘ But in the case of 
some animals a portion of the digestive function is per- 
formed by the bowels.> The narrowness and windings 
of these passages serve to moderate the appetite, and 
therefore the most voracious animals are those which 
have wide and straight canals like fishes ;® but the real 
need of nourishment depends upon the amount ot 


is not equally a necessity to all 
animals. Bloodless animals want 
this intestine as well as fat; 
Part. iv. 5, 678, a, 25 sqq. ii. 5, 
651, a, 25. For further descrip- 
tion of the form of these organs 
in different animals, see Part. iii. 
12, 673, b, 20, 28, c. 4, 666. a, 28, 
c. 7, 670, b, 10. De An. ii. 15, 
506, a, 13. 

' See p. 20, n. 2, supra. Since 
only sweet substances are nutri- 
tious, the bitterness of gall 
shows that it is a weplrrwpa, 
Part.iv. 2, 677, a, 24. It is accord- 
ingly not found in all animals ; 
ibid. 676, b, 25, iil. 12, 673, 
b, 24; H. An.ii. 15, 506, a, 20, 31. 

2 Part. iii. 8,9; H. An. ii. 16. 
Aristotle knew of exceptions to 
the above rule and found means 
of explaining them. His treat- 


ment of the fat of the kidneys, 
672, a, 1 sqq., from the point of 
view both of physical necessity 
and of natural design is especially 
full and interesting. 

3 Qn the alimentary canal, 
which, however, is not found in 
all animals, see Part. iii. 14. 

* Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 9 sqq. 
675, a, 30, 656, b, 5. 

5 J bid. 675, b, 28. 

6 Tbhid. 675, b, 22: 80a ev ody 
civar Set trav (ywv cwoppovéorepa 
mpos Thy Tis Tpopijs wotnow evpv- 
xwplas méy ovw Exe: meydAas Kara 
thy xdrw Kowrlav, edtcas 8 exes 
mAelous kal ov ebOvévrepd ot. 7 
bey yap evpvxwpla woes wAhOous 
émidunlay, 7 8 evOdrns taxuTATA 
ériOuulas &c. Ibid. 675, a, 18; 
Gen. An. i. 4, 717, a, 23 sqq. ; 
PLATO, Jim. 72, E sq. 
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warmth or cold in the nature of the animal.' Support 
and protection are supplied to the softer parts by the 
framework of bones, or what corresponds to it in the 
lower animals.? All the bones of sanguineous animals 
start from the spine;* and here it is certain that | 
Aristotle kas the credit of being the first to indicate one st 
of their common properties.‘ The limbs are united to 
the spine by means of sinews and joints, which connect 
them all without impeding motion.» With reference 
to motion and the organs of motion in their mechanical 
aspect, Aristotle has recorded several just observa- 
tions. In other cases he not unfrequently supports 
remarks of questionable value by artificial and inde- 


1 Part. iv. 5, 682, a, 22: rd 
yap Oepudy Kal Beira: tpopfs Kal 
WETTEL Thy Tpophy Taxéws, To 5e 
Wuxpoy &rpopor. 

2 Part. ii. 8, 653, b, 33 sqq. ; 
see p. 39,n. 5, supra; ibid. c. 
9, 654, b, 27 sqq. On the parts 
analogous to the bones, see p. 
26, n.4, supra. 

3 Part. ii. 9, 654, b, LL: apx> 
5 ray pey pAcBay 7 Kapdla, Toy 8’ 
doTeay 7] Kadoupévn pixis Tors 
Exovow ord nacw, ad’ hs cvvexiys 
h Tay bAAwY doTav ott puts. 

4 Hist. An. iii. 7,516, b, 22: 
advra d¢ Ta (pa Soa Evamd cot, 
Exe: paxev i) darwin 7) axavOwdn. 

5 For the full treatment of 
this subject see Part. ii. 9, 654, 
b, 16 sqq. On one or two remark- 
able omissions in Aristotle's 
Osteology, e.g. of all mention of 
the pelvis and of the parallel 
between the legs of animals and 
human beings, see MEYER, p. 
441 sq. 

‘Ff. g. in the treatise -. 
wopelas (ywy the statements: that 


all that moves requires a fulcrum 


(c. 3); that two organic parts at 
least are necessary to produce 
motion, one to sustain the pres- 
sure and one to exercise it (ibid. 
705, a, 19); that there is always 
an even number of feet (c. 8, 708, 
a, 21; Hist. An. i. 5, 489, b, 22); 
that all forward motion in 
organic beings is produced by 
bending and stretching (c. 9, c. 
10, 709, b, 26; this chapter fur- 
ther contains discussions on the 
flight of birds and insects, and 
the importance of the different 
organs of flight); that in order 
that he may stand upright man 
may not have more than two legs, 
and that the upper parts of his 
body must be lighter in propor- 
tion to the lower than in the case 
of the lower animals (c. 11 iniz.). 
The same is true of many of the 
remarks in c. 12-19 on the bend- 
ing of the joints and the means 
of locomotion both in men and in 
different animals, 
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monstrable assumptions.! Nor can we pretend that he 
made the least advance towards a physiological explana- 
tion of the circumstances which affect and accompany 
locomotion.? 

One of the most important distinctions between 
animals and vegetables is the difference in their manner 
of reproduction.* While vegetables have no sex, the 
separation of the sexes begins with animals, their re- 
union being only transiently effected for purposes of 


reproduction. 


! Thus, c. 4 sq. (cf. i. 497, n.1, 
sup.), he endeavours, not without 
much subtilty, to establish the 
position that motion always pro- 
ceeds from the right, although 
he obviously derives it, not from 
scientific observation, but from 
the dogmatic presupposition 
(c. 5, 706, b, 11) that the top is 
superior to the bottom, the front 
to the back, the right tothe left, 
and that therefore the épxa 
must have their seat on the 
upper front and right side. 
Albeit he remarks himself that 
we may equally say that these 
are the superior situations be- 
cause the épyal have their seat in 
them. On the latter point cf. 
ibid. 705, a, 29 sqq.; De Calo, ii. 2, 
284, b, 26: apxds yap rad’ras 
Aéyw Sev &pxovrat xpwroyv al Kiwh- 
ces ros txovaw, ~ore 3t amd pty 
Tov byw % avbfnows, awd 5t Tay 
Setiav 4 Kara Téwov, and bt Tay 
Zuxpoobey 7) kard Thy alc@now. He 
goes on to add, c. 6 sq., an 
equally artificial proof of the 
statement (which is made also 
c. 1, 704, a, 11, c. 10 init.; Hist. 
An, i. 5, 490, a, 25 sqq.) that 
sanguineous animals cannot 
move on more than four legs 


Since animals are not intended for mere 


(Hist. An. he says plainly four). 
His account moreover, c. 12 sqq., 
of the walk of animals, as MEYER 
shows, 441 sq., is not free from 
error. 

* Weare told, indeed, that all 
motion proceeds from the heart, 
but it is not explained how this 
is possible (see p. 41, n. 6, supra). 
The explanation proposed, -. 
xvevmatos, Cc. & init., that the 
vital spirit streams through the 
sinews and is the moving force, is 
not Aristotelian. 

3 The work in which Aristotle 
has treated of this question, =. 
(guy yevécews, has received the 
warmest recognition even from 
scientific men of the present day. 
LEWES, who is not certainly in 
other respects inclined to place 
an exaggerated estimate upon 
Aristotle’s scientific investigation, 
agrees with AUBERT and WIM- 
MER (p. v. sq. of their edition) in 
expressing his admiration of this 
treatise, which handles some of 
the deepest problems of biology 
with a masterly grasp, astonish- 
ing at so early atime, and is even 
less antiquated at the present dav 
than Harvey’s celebrated work 
(Arist. § 413). 
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life, but also for sensation, it follows that the exercise 
of their reproductive! functions must be confined to 
certain occasions.” Only the ostreaceous tribes and 
zoophytes* are sexless ; placed upon the boundary which 
separates the animal from the vegetable kingdom, they 
are deprived of the functions which belong to both: 
they resemble plants in not propagating themselves by 
copulation, and animals in not being generated from seeds 
or fruit. They are, in fact, reproduced by a process of 
spontaneous generation from slime.‘ And the like am- 
biguity of nature is displayed in their case with regard 
to locomotion.” 

Passing tothe comparison of the sexes, we may remark 
that the male and female are related to each other as 
form and matter.® he former is the active, the latter is 
the passive, part ; the one bestows the motive and plastic 
force, the other supplies the material to be moulded :7 


( 
? 


' The épyov tov (aytos, the 
épyov Kkowov tay CdhyvtTwy TayTwr. 

2 Gen, An. i. 23, from which 
quotation has already been made, 
p. 29, supra. 

3 Besides a few others, to be 
mentioned hereafter, which must 
be regarded as exceptions. 

8 Gen, An, 3: 23. TS. b, 8: 
c. 1, 715, a, 25, b, 16, ii. 1, 732, a, 
13, ij. 11, 761, a, 13-32. Only 
such relatively simple organisms 
can be produced in this way, and 
accordingly if it be true,as some 
hold, that men and quadrupeds 
are sprung from the earth, they 
must have been evolved from 
worms or eggs which preceded 
them (Gen. An. iii. 11, 762, b, 
28 sqq.). Aristotle, however, does 
not himself share this view, 
although it is to be found in 


VOL, II. 


Theophrastus. 

* Separation of the sexes is 
expressly confined to the (qa 
Topevtika, and as_ testaceous 
animals are described in the 
passage just referred to as MeTaky 
ovTa Tov (wy Kal tev puta, and 
accordingly of neuter gender, it 
is said of them, Zngr. An. 19, 
714, b, 138: 7a 8 ooT pakddepua 
KIVEITOL MEY, KiverTat dé mapa pioiy * 
ov ydp €oTt KwyTiKa, GAA’ ds Mev 
Moviua Kal mpoomepuxdra KLWNTIKG, 
ws d€ mopevtika pdviua. It is 
previously said that they move as 
animals with feet would move if 
their legs were cut off. 

° See i. 353, supra. 

j Gen. i. 2, 216, a, -4¢ THS 
YEeverews apxas ay Tis odx Kora 
Bein 7d Orv Kal Td prev, Td wey 
Gppev ws THS KWHTEws Kal Ths 
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the one gives the soul, the other the body.’ Aristotle 
maintains this opinion so firmly that he denies any 
participation on the part of the male seed in the 
material composition of the embryo,? declaring that it 
j only communicates the necessary impulse to the sub- 
stance derived from the female,’ as is the case generally 
with form in its relation to matter, active to passive, 
propelling to propelled. In each of these cases the 
former does not enter into any material union with the 
latter: principle, but only operates upon it.4 Just for 
this reason, according to Aristotle, is the male distinct 


yevésews Exov Thy dpxhy, Td 5e 
OnAU &s BAns. c. 20, 729, a. 9: 7d 
bev &ppev wapéxerar 76 Te eldos Kal 
Thy apxny Tis Kivécews, Td 5é OAV 
7d cepa Kal rhy fAny. L. 29: 7d 
hopev datly ds ivory, rb St OHA, 7 
OnAv, as Tadnrindy. Again, c. 21, 
729, b, 12, 730, a, 25, ii. 4, 738, b, 
20-36, 740, b, 12-25, and passim ; 
cf. also foll. notes. 

' Gen. An. ii. 3 (see supra, p. 6, 
n. 2): 7d Tis yovns oma, ev 
cuvanépxerat To amépua Td THS 
Wuxicns apxns. Ibid. 737, a, 29 
(see p. 52, n. 2, infra) c. 4, 738, 
b, 25: gore 5€ TO wey caua ex Tot 
OhAcos, 7 SE Puxh ek Tod &ppevos. 

2 Gen. An. i. 21, 22: the 
young is formed in the mother, 
in whom lies the material on 
which the plastic force of the 
father is exercised but into which 
the male seed does not enter as 
any part of the embryo, écmep 
ovd' &xo TOU TEKTOVOS KPOs THY TAY 
EvAwy SAny ott’ awépxera: ovder, 
obre pdpioy or0ev dori ey TH yryvo- 
hévy Tis TexToviKns, GAA’ 7 popp) 
xal rd eldos am’ éxelvou éyylveras 
Sia ris Kiviicews ev TH An, Kal 7 
pev wuxh, ev if 7b eldos, nal 7 


emorhun Kwovot Tas xeipas... ai 
5é xeipes Kad Ta Epyava Thy BAny, 

* He compares the seed in 
this respect, Gen. An. i. 20, 729, 
a, 11, ii. 4, 739, b, 20, with the 
runnet which causes milk to 
curdle. Jbid. iv. 4, 772, a, 22, 
however, deprecates too exact an 
application of this comparison. 

* Gen, An. i. 21, 729, b, 1: 
does the male seed contribute to 
the formation of the young ds 
évumdpxov Kal udpioy dv edOds Tov 
yivopevov Cwparos, miyvimevoy TH 
tAn 7H wapd tov O/Acos, ) Td mney 
THUG ovGey Koivwvel TOU Omepparos, 
7 8 év abr Sdvaus Kal xivnors ; 
Aristotle decides for the second 
of these views; for, on the one 
hand, ov dalverat yiyvduevov ev ex 
Tov waOnrixov Kal Tov wotovyTos Os 
évumdpxovros év tT@ ywoueve Tod 
mwovovytos, ovS’ Saws 8) ex rod 
kivoumévov Kal Kivovyros, and, on 
the other, it is supported by 
several other facts which show 
that generation is possible with- 
out material contact between the 
male seed and the female matter, 
as in the case of the subsequent 
fructification of wind-eggs, 
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from the female, wherever it is possible; for if the 
form is superior to the matter, the more distinct they are, 
the better the result must be.' Accordingly, he is careful 
to distinguish between the procreative substance of the 
male, which is the seed, and that of the female, which he 
identifies with the catamenial discharge. He holds that 
they are both, generically, of the same sort and the 
same origin, being a secretion of nutritive matter, a 
product of the blood.? This fluid, however, is secreted 
in larger quantities and of a cruder sort with the 
weaker sex, forming the menses of women or what 
corresponds to them among other animals; in men, 


however, it becomes seed.’ 


1 Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, a, 3: 
BeAriovos 8 kal Gerorépas thy puow 
otons ths aitlas THs Kivovans 
wparns, n 6 Adyos budpyet Kal rd 
eidos, ths bAns, BéAriov Kal rd 
Kexwploba: rd Kpeirrov Tov xelpovos. 
Sia tour’ ev Scots evdéxerat Kar 
Kad’ Soov evbéxerar KEex@piorat Tov 
OjnAeos +d &ppev. 

2 The detailed investigation 
of the subject is to be found 
in Gen. An. ji. 17-20. Aristotle 
begins (721, b, 11 sqq. cf. c. 20, 
729,a, 6, 730, a, 11) by denying the 
opinion that the semen isa secre- 
tion drawn from all parts of the 
body (on whichcf. ZELL. Ph.d.G'r. 
1. $05, 2, 720,6, AUBERT- WIMMER, 
p. 7 of their ed.). He then (724, 
a, 14 sqq.) shows that owépya 
must be one of two things, either 
an excrement from the organic 
parts of used-up matter (a 
ovvrnyua) ora surplus of nutri- 
tive matter (a mepitrwua), and in 
the latter case either a useless or 
a us¢ful surplus, It cannot bea 
gouvrnyyva, nor can it be a useless 


Thus the same substance 


mwepitrwua; it must therefcre be 
a yart of the useful replrrwua of 
the body. But the most useful 
nutritive substance is the rpopy 
ésxdry or the blood; the owdpua 
is therefore ris aiuarixis meplr- 
TwUa TPOPIs, THs Eis TA wépy Biadi- 
Souerns reAevtalas (c. 19, 726, b, 
9). This is the reason why 
children resemble their parents : 
Suotoy yap +d wpoceAOdy mpds 72 
hepn te brodedbdvri> Sore 1d 
omépua éorl +d THs yeipds } Td 
ToU mpocdrov 7) bAov Tov aou 
adioplorws xelp } wpdcwroy 4 SAov 
(¢ov’ Kal olovy exelywy Exacrox 
évepyefa, to.wvroy 7d omépua dv- 
vdues (ibid. c. 13). On the pro- 
perties and material composition 
of the semen, see Gen. An. ii. 2. 

8 Ibid. 726, b, 30 sqq. c. 20, 
729, a, 20. Aristotle, c. 19, 727, a, 
15 sqq. explains the weaker veins, 
the paler colour, the smaller 
quantity of hair, and the smaller 
bodies of women on the ground 
of defective supp'y of blcod. 
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the one gives the soul, the other the body.’ Aristotle 
maintains this opinion so firmly that he denies any 
participation on the part of the male seed in the 
material composition of the embryo,? declaring that it 
only communicates the necessary impulse to the sub- 
stance derived from the female,’ as is the case generally 
with form in its relation to matter, active to passive, 
propelling to propelled. In each of these cases the 
former does not enter into any material union with the 
latter: principle, but only operates upon it.4 Just for 
this reason, according to Aristotle, is the male distinct 


yevécews Exov thy apxhy, Td dt 
OjAu os EAns. c. 20, 729, a. 9: 7d 
pey &ppey mapéxera: 7d re eldos Kal 
why apxiy rijs Kiwérews, Td 5 OFAV 
7d copa Kal rhy BAnv. L. 29: rd 
bopey dotly ws Kivody, Td 5e OFAv, 7) 
OnAU, ws wabntixdy. Again, c. 21, 
729, b, 12, 730, a, 25, ii. 4, 738, b, 
20-36, 740, b, 12-25, and passim ; 
cf. also foll. notes. 

1 Gen. An. ii.3 (see supra, p. 6. 
n. 2): 7d rijs yous capa, ev 
cuvamrépxetrat To aomrepua TO TIS 
Wuxinns apxins. Ibid. 737, a, 29 
(see p. 52, n. 2, infra) c. 4, 738, 
b, 25: €ore 5¢ TO ey copa ex Tov 
OhAcos, | SE Puxh ex TOD Eppevos. 

2 Gen. An. i. 21, 22: the 
young is formed in the mother, 
in whom lies the material on 
which the plastic force of. the 
father is exervised but into which 
the male seed does not enter as 
any part of the embryo, donep 
ov’ awd TOU TéxTovos Mpos THY TaY 
EvAwy. SAnv ofr’ awépxetar over, 
obre udpiov o0ev eat ey TO yryvo- 
Mévy THs TexTOvIKHS, AA” 7 mopph 
kal 7d eldos am’ éexelvou éeyylverat 
5a ris Kwioews év TH BAN, Kal 7 
hey Wuxh, ev if 7d eldos, Kal 7 


emioT nun Kivovot Tas xeipas ... ai 
5é yxeipes Kod Ta Spyava thy HAnv. 

* He compares the seed in 
this respect, Gen. An. i. 20, 729, 
a, 11, ii. 4, 739, b, 20, with the 


runnet which causes milk to 
curdle. JZbid. iv. 4, 772, a, 22, 


however, deprecates too exact an 
application of this comparison. 

* Gen. An. i. 21, 729, b, 1: 
does the male seed contribute to 
the formation of the young as 
évundpxov Kal udpiov dy edOds Tod 
ywouevou cduaros, muyyomevoy TH 
dAn TH mapa Tov O/Acds, ) Td Key 
THua ovdey Koivwvei TOU Orepuaros, 
7 8 év abr@ divas Kal Klynots ; 
Aristotle decides for the second 
of these views; for, on the one 
hand, ov dalvera: yiyvduevov ev ex 
Tov TWaOnTikov Kal Tov molovyTOS ds 
évundpxovros ev TH ywoudve Tod 
mwotouvros, ovd GAws 5h ex ov 
kivoupévou kal Kivotyros, and, on 
the other, it is supported by 
several other facts which show 
that generation is possible with- 
out material contact between the 
male seed and the female matter, 
as in the case of the subsequent 
fructification of wind-eggs, 
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from the female, wherever it is possible; for if the 
form is superior to the matter, the more distinct they are, 
the better the result must be.' Accordingly, he is careful 
to distinguish between the procreative substance of the 
male, which is the seed, and that of the female, which he 
identifies with the catamenial discharge. He holds that 
they are both, generically, of the same sort and the 
same origin, being a secretion of nutritive matter, a 
product of the blood.? This fluid, however, is secreted 
in larger quantities and of a cruder sort with the 
weaker sex, forming the menses of women or what 
corresponds to them among other animals; in men, 


however, it becomes seed.* 


1 Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, a, 3: 
BeArilovos 8 Kal Gerordpas thy puow 
ovons Tis aitlas THs Kwovons 
porns, n 6 Adyos Ondpxe: kal rd 
ei8os, ths bAns, BéAtiov Kal rd 
Kexwploba: rd Kpeirroy Tov xelpovos. 
3:& Tour’ év soos evdexeTat Kal 
ad’ Scov évdéxerat KEex@porat Tov 
OnAcos Td Upper. 

2 The detailed investigation 
of the subject is to be found 
in Gen. An. i. 17-20. Aristotle 
begins (721, b, 11 sqq. cf. c. 20, 
729,a, 6, 730, a, 11) by denying the 
opinion that the semen isa secre- 
tion drawn from all parts of the 
body (on whichcf. ZELL. Ph.d.Gr. 
i. 805, 2, 720,6, AUBERT- WIMMER, 
p. 7 of their ed.). He then (724, 
a, 14 sqq.) shows that owépua 
must be one of two things, either 
an excrement from the organic 
parts of used-up matter (a 
ouvrTnypya) ora surplus of nutri- 
tive matter (a wepittwua), and in 
the latter case either a useless or 
a useful surplus. It cannot bea 
ocvvrnyva, nor can it be a useless 


Thus the same substance 


mwepitrwua; it must therefcre be 
ayart of the useful replrrwua of 
the hody. But the most useful 
nutritive substance is the rpopy 
écxdrn or the blood; the owépua 
is therefore tis aiuatixns sepir- 
TwWUA TPOHTIS, THs Eis TA pépy Siadi- 
Souévns reAeutalas (c. 19, 726, b, 
9). This is the reason why 
children resemble their parents : 
Suovoy yap Td mpoceAOdy mpds 72 
Hepn Te SrodadbdyvTi: Sore 7d 
omépua éorl rd THs xeipds h 7d 
Tov mpocwmrov  GAov Tov (You 
adioplorws xelp } mpdawmrov } 8Aov 
(gov: kal olov exelywy €Exacroy 
évepyefa, towirovy 7d orépua dv- 
vdues (ibid. c. 13). On the pro- 
perties and material composition 
of the semen, see Gen. An. ii. 2. 

3 Ibid. 726, b, 30 sqq. c. 20, 
729, a, 20. Aristotie, c. 19, 727, a, 
15 sqq. explains the weaker veins, 
the paler colour, the smaller 
quantity of hair, and the smaller 
bodies of women on the ground 
of defective supp'y of blcod. 
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receives so different an application in the two cases, 
that where it takes the one form it cannot exhibit the 
other.! We see at once how well this theory of the 
two procreative substances fits into our philosopher's 
views about the generative process and the relation of the 
sexes. If the menses consist of the same material 
as the seed, except that it has not received in them 
the same development, we may compare them to im- 
perfect seed.? So they contain potentially what the seed 
possesses actually ; they are the matter, while the seed 
communicates the impulse to development and form. 
Being a remnant of the essential nutriment, the menses 
and the seed continue even after their union in the 
embryo the motion which they previously maintained 
in the bodies of the procreative pair, and by the 
exercise of their native impulse to growth and nutrition 


produce something that resembles its parents.’ 


being to be brought forth 


'C. 19, 727, a, 25: éwed 5 
rour’ édorly d ylyvera: Tots OjAEoW 
@s i yovh rots &ppeaww, Bo 8 odK 
evdéxet on owepparixas Gua ylyerOat 
aroxploes, pavepdy Sri 7d OFAU ov 
oupBdrAdAerat oweppua. eis Thy yéveoiy. 
ei uty yap omépua hy, Ta KaTaphyea 
oun av jy- viv 5¢ 8a 1d Tad’Ta 
ylyverOat éxetvo ok %orw. It is 
shown also, c. 20, cf. ii. 4, 739, a, 
20, that there is nothing else that 
can be taken for female semen. 

2 Gen. An. ii. 3, 737, a, 27: 
T) yap OnAv Gowep tppev or) 
mwexnpwpévov, Kal Td KaTapivia 
owépua, ov Knabapdy Sé. bv yap 
oun exer pdvov, Thy THs Wuxis 
dpxhv, as may be seen in the case 
of wind-eggs, which are produced 
without the co-operution of the 


If the 
were merely vegetable, the 


male. Cf.c. 5, 741, a, 15. 

3 Tbid. 737, a, 18: rot 5¢ owép- 
Haros évros wepirrdmaros ral Kw- 
oupevov klynow thy abrhy Kad’ hv- 
wep Td cGua avidvera: pepiCouevns 
tis éoxdrns tpodis, Bray EAOy eis 
thy borépay auvicrnot nal Kiel rd 
mwepitrwua Td TOU OhAeos Thy abrpy 
kivnow fyrep abrd ruyxdver Kivov- 
Mevov KaKewwo. Kal yap eeivo wep.7- 
Ttwpa Kal mdvra ra pdpia Exe bv- 
vdues, évepyela 8 ov0ev. Kal yap Ta 
Towabr’ Exe: udpia Suvduer, Ff dia- 
pepe. Td OnAU Tov Kppevos. bawep 
yap Kal ée wewxnpwpévww drt pey 
yiverat rexnpwnéva dré 3° ob, oft w 
kal é€x O¢Aeos Ste yey OFAv bre 8 
oU, GAN’ ppev. +d yap OnAV kc. 
(see preced. n.). Cf. i. 19, 726, 
b, 13 (see n. 20n preceding page), 
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female, he holds, would suffice for its development, since 
the nutritive forces of the soul are already active in ker 
portion of the procreative substance. For the birth of 
an animal, on the other hand, male seed is indispen- 
sable, since it alone contains the germ of sensitive life,' 
The matter of the male having thus begun to operate 
actively upon the passive substance of the female, an 
effect is produced corresponding to the nature of both. 
Their proper nature grows and develops from the two 
elements, not because the materials are spatially at- 
tracted to their like, but because each element when 
once set in motion moves in the direction for which it 
has a natural predisposition *— because, in fact, the seed 


’ Gen. An. ii. 5, 741, a, 9: 
if the material for the birth is 
contained in the female rep{rrwya 
and the female portion of thesame 
had the same soul as the male, 
why is it unproductive by itself ? 
afriov 8° Sri diapéper rd (Gov rod 
gutrod aictijoce: ... € obv rd 
&ppev dor) rd Tis ToLavTNS TonTiKoY 


Wuxis, Srov kexawptorarrd OFAv Kar 


TO &ppev, a8dvarov 7rd OyAv et 
abrov yervay (pov. It is seen, 
however, in the case of wind- 
eggs that the female is to a 
certain extent capable of unaided 
production. These have a cer- 
tain Stvauis Wuxi), although 
only of the lowest kind, viz. 
6perrix7), but as animals possess a 
sensitive soul as well, no animal 
can come from them. If there 
were animals of which no males 
are to be found, as perhaps is the 
case with the red sea mullet (al- 
though this is still far from cer- 
tain), in such cases the female 
would be self-begotten. On the 


separation of the sexes this is 
impossible ; otherwise the male 
would serve no purpose ; whereas 
in reality it is from the male 
that the sensitive soul comes at 
the beginning. 

2 Ibid. ii. 4, 740, b, 12: 4 8 
Sidxptois ylyvera: tov woplwy [in 
the process of evolution] ovx és 
vives trodauBdvovar bia Td WEepu- 
Kévar pépecOar rd Spuoov mpds rd 
Suowov> [a view which he pro- 
ceeds to refute] . . . aAA’ Bri 7d 
weplrropa td Tov OhAcos duvduer 
rowurdy éotiv oloy puce: rd (gov, 
Kal tveors Suvduer Ta udpia evepyela 
8’ obOty, Sid ratryny rhy airlay 
ylverat Exacroy abtay, nal Sri To 
moinriedy Kal ro wabyrindy Sray 
Olywow, by rpdrov eorl 7d ply 
noinrixoy 7d 8 wadnrixdy, ... 
ebQds 7d uey moi? Td BE wdoxes 
BAnv uty ody wapéxes Td ORAV, THY 
3’ apxhvy ris Kurhoews 7d Upper. 
The operative force is here the 
nutritive soul, whose instruments 
are cold and heat. c. 5, 741, b, 


qther hand, where there is a 7: the maie portion is the 


sectarian aeaetlatiaiaiineiamteeeaisiaiaa 
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contains the germ and potentiality of the soul.! The 
operative forces which nature uses in this process are 
heat and cold;? but the character of the generative 
matter and of the germinal life which it contains, deter- 
mines and regulates these forces.2 Every germ brings 
forth a being similar to that from which it sprang, 
because the blood, the direct source of nutriment to the 
body, tends to form a body of a certain definite sort, 
and this tendency continues to operate in the seed. 
Hence it happens that the character of individuals as 
‘ well as of races comes to be propagated in the act of 





primary source of the evolution, 
as it is this which contributes 
the sensitive soul. évumapydvrwy 
8 évy tH BAn Suvduer rav poplwy, 
Jray apxyh yévnta kwnoews, Sowep 
ey Trois avroudrots Oavpac cuvelperat 
Td epetiis nal & BovdrAovra: A€yer 
Ties Tay puoikay, Td pépeOar eis 
vd Suoiov, Aexréoy ovX wS TOToY 
HetaBdAAovta Ta pdpix Kiveiobat, 
G@AAG ptvovta Kal GAAotoumeva 
jeadakdtynrt Kal oKAnpdrynt: kal 
Xpwmact Kal rais AAas Tals TOY 
duotomepay Siapopais, yivdueva évep- 
yela & Saipyev bvra Suvduer wpdr- 
€pov, a view which had already 
been proved in detail in c. 1 
(from 733, b, 30, onwards). 

1 See on this, Gen. ii. 1, 733, 
b, 32, 735, a, 4 sqq. c. 3, 736, b, 
8 sqq. and p. 6, n. 2, supra. 

2 In generation proper these 
spring from the dvots Tov yevyar- 
Tos; in spontaneous generation, 
from the kivnots nal Bepudtns ris 
&pas ; ibid, ii. 6, 743, a, 32. 

8 Ibid.c.1, 734, b, 31: oxrnpa 
bey oby Kal wadaKk &c. 7 Oepudrns 
kal w Wuyxpérns moihoeey by [ra 
pépiz], roy Be Adyov,  H3n 7d pev 


adpt ro 8 darovv, obkéri, GAN’ Fj 
kivnots 7 aed TOU yervhaavros Tov 
évreAexela Svros & eo: Suvduer 7 
[read 7rd] €& ob ylverat, as is 
further expounded. c. 4, 740, 
b, 25 (see last note of preceding 
page). c. 6, 743, a, 3: 7 8t yéveais 
ear éx Tav duotomepov bwd Witews 
kal Gepusryros. After explaining 
how different materials are 
formed in both ways, he continues, 
1. 21: afrn 8 [heat] ofre 6 re 
Eruxe moet cdpka 7 oorovr, ob6’ 
Sn Eruxev, GAAG TH Wepunds Kal F 
wépure kal Ste wépunxev. obre yap 
vd Suvduer ov id Tov uh thy évép- 
yetay Exovros Kivyntixod éxrat, obre 
Tv) Thy évépyeav Exuv worhoe ex 
rov tuxdvTos ... 7 5t Oepudrays 
evumdpxe: év THE owepuariks wepir- 
TmMaTt ToCavTny Kal ToltavTny 
éxovoa Thy Kivnry Kal Thy évépyerar, 
Son ovpmetpos eis Exacroy Tay 
boplwy . . . 7 8 Wikis orépnors 
Gepudtynrds eoriv. xpira 8 
&upotépas % pio Fxove: uev 
Surauyw ee avaynns Sore 7d wer 
Tod) rb 5& rod) worely, ev pévror 
Tots yivomévals Evend Tivos guuBaiver 
Td wey Piyev array rd 3e Oeppal- 
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generation.! Ifthe male seed, which communicates the 
impulse of development, has sufficient vigour to mature 
the substance offered to it, the child follows its father’s 
sex: if it lacks the necessary warmth, a being of colder 
nature, a woman, 1s born. For the ultimate distinction 
between the two sexes is one of greater or less vital 
heat: the warmer nature can mature the blood to 
perfect seed, the colder must content itself with supply- 
ing the raw material of procreation in the catamenial 
discharge.” Woman is an unfinished man, left standing 
on a lower step in the scale of development. The gen- 


vey &c.; for all this takes 
place (1. 16) rH pev €F avd-yuns TH 
3° obk €& dvdyuns GAA’ Evend rivos. 

1 See p. 51, n. 2, sup. and p. 58, 
n. 3,inf. Gen. An. iv. 1, 766, b, 
7: 7d wey oméppa brdénerrat repit- 
Twua Tpopis by Td Ecxarov. ~rxa- 
tov 5& Aéyw rd mpdbs Exacroy [4.c. 
each part of the body; see p. 45, 
n. 4, supra] pepspevov. 51d ral Zorre 
Td yevydpEvoy TE yevvicayrs. 

2 After refuting various views 
as to the origin of the difference 
of the sexes, Aristutle proceeds, 
Gen. An. iv. 1, 765, b, 8: éwel rd 
Eppev kal Td OAV Bidpioras Suvduer 
tw kal dduvauiq (1rd wey yap 
Suvduevoy wérrew kal cuviotdvat 
Te Kal éxxpivery owépua &xov thy 
apxhy tov elSous kppev . . . Td Se 
Sexduevoy wey &duvarovy 5€ cunc- 
vdvat Kat éxxplvew O7Av [similarly 
i. 20, 728, a, 18]) eri ef waca 
wéelis épyacera: Oepug, avdyKn tal 
Tav (Cywy Ta kppeva TaY Onréwy 
Gepudrepa elvar. [The proof being 
that the former excrete the pre- 
pared seed, the latter in menstrua- 
tion the raw blood.] .. . dua 3 
nN pvots thy re Svvauw arodib’wouw 
éxdotm Kal +b iipyavov: BéAtiov 


yap obtws , . . Tplrow 8 xpds Tov- 
Toi Anwréoy Sri elxep H POopa eis 
Tovvaytiov, kal Td uh Kparovmevoy 
iwd rod Snmsoupyovvros avdyxn 
meraBdAAew eis rouvarrioy. Hence 
the true explanation: 8rav yap 
uh oKparh Hh apxh mde Bdvnra 
mwévat 50 Ev5eay Oepudrynros und’ 
aydyn eis rd Wrov eldos 7d abrod, 
GAAd tralTn nrTnOy, avdyKn eis 
rovvavrioy peraBdAAew. . . . émel 
5° Fer Stapopay ev ri Suvdmer, Exer 
kal +d dpyavoy Siapépoyv’ dor’ eis 
Towvrov peraBdAAe. The same 
account is repeated clearly and 
precisely, 766, b, 8. Cf. c.3, 767, 
b, 10. A number of facts are 
adduced, c.2, in support of this 
theory. 

8 See p. 52, n. 2, supra; Gen. 
An. ii. 3, 737, a, 27: 7d yap OHAU 
Gowep ppey earl mwennpwpévov. 
iv. 6, 775, a, 14: aaOevéorepa yap 
éort nal Wuypsrepa Ta OhAea Thy 
gucw Kal bei brorAauBdvew dSowep 
avanrnplay elvyac Thy OnAvrnta 
gvoinhy. i. 20, 728, a, 17: Zoume 
5¢ nal rhy wopphy yuvh Kal wais, 
kal éorw 7 yuvh daomep &ppev 
iyovoy. v. 3, 784, a, 4. Cf. 
Probl. x. 8. The statement, 
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erative organs themselves are adapted to their functions ; 
we must not regard them as the causes but as the signs 
of sexual difference.' We should rather look for the 
ground of sex distinction in the vital principle itself and 
in the central organ and seat of life: for though it is not 
complete until the sexugl parts appear, yet its germs 
are laid in the formation of the heart at the very com- 
mencement of foetal existence.? On this account sex 
plays a most various and important part in animal life, 
influencing to a greater or less extent the temper as well 
as the physical structure of animals,* while castration is 
followed by vast changes in the nature of men and 


brutes.‘ 


Longit. V. 6, 467, a, 32, vavw- 
Sérrepoy yap Tov OhAreos Td &ppev, 
the upper portions of hjs body 
being relatively greater, does not 
quite harmonise with this, for it 
is just the excessive size of those 
portions that constitutes the 
dwarfishness of children (Part. 
An. iv. 10, 686, b, 10; De,Mem. 
2, 453, a, 31, b, 6), with whom 
women are compared. 

1 See last note but one. 

2 Thid. 766, a, 30: ef ody rd 
bev Bppey apxh ris Kal atrioy, tort 
3’ Rppev Hf Svvarai Ti, OHAv Be F 
dduvaret, ris 8& Suvduews Spos cal 
Ths aduvaulas Td wemridy elvar 4} 
bh werrixdy Tis bordrns Tpop7s, d 
éy pey rots évatuos alua Kadretrat 
éy 3t rots SAAos Td aydAoyoy, Tov- 
vou 8¢ rd alrioy év TH apxT Kai Te 
poply rq Exovrs thy Tis puoiKis 
Bepudrnros apxhv, avarykatoy &pa 
éy rots évalyors cuvicracBat Kapdlay, 
Kal 4 &ppev EverOar Hh OHAV 7d 
ywouevoyv. ev 5t rots tAAas yeve- 
ow tmdpxe: Td ORAU Kal 7d Upper 
TO TH wxapdla avGroyov. 7 wey obp 


apx? Tod OhAEos Kal &ppevos nal 7 
aitla airy Kal ev rovtrm early. 
OjAu 8° H5n Kal &ppev eorly, Srav 
txn kal ra pdpia ofs Siapépe: +d 
OA Tov &ppevos. 

8 The chief passages on this 
head are H. An. iv. 11, where 
the peculiarities in the physical 
structure of each of the sexes in 
the various animal tribes, and 
ibid. ix. 1, where differences of 
character are discussed. 

‘ A description of which is 
given, H. An. ix. 503. Gen. An. 
iv. 1, 766, a. 28, gives the reason : 
Sti Evia tev poplwy apxal ciow. 
dpxiis 5¢ KxiwnOelons woAAa avdynn 
peliotacGar tay akoAovboiyray. 
According to the passage just 
referred to, such an effect could 
not be expected to follow the 
excision of the testicles, but only 
of the heart: especially as Ari- 
stotle, Gen. An. v. 7, 787, b, 26, 
without knowing their special 
functions, treats the former as a 
mere appendage to the seminal 
ducts. For the account of the 
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Other phenomena besides the distinction of sex pro- 
ceed from weakness in the procreative power. The 
movement communicated by the male seed tends to 
form a being similar to the parent from whose body 
was derived the motive force. If, however, the seed is 
not vigorous enough to overcome the generative sub- 
stance of the female, a woman is born; or if it cannot 
succeed in imitating the paternal type, then the child 
resembles its mother and not its father; again, should 
the seed fail in both of these attempts, which usually 
happens, a female child is born with a resemblance to 
its mother.’ If the movement is itself deficient in force,? 
the child lacks the personal characteristics which the 
movement ought to reproduce, and only receives, in 
descending degrees, the generic properties which the 
parent had possessed over and above those of his own 
individuality. Instead of the parental type, that of the 
family is transmitted, so that the child resembles his 
grandparents, or still more distant ancestors. So it 
may happen that nothing but the type of the race is 
communicated, so that the child, for instance, has a 
human form without any family characteristics. Lastly, 
it is possible that the offspring should turn out merely 
a living creature without even the human attributes, as 

_in the case of children born with bestial forms.? If 
the proper relation between the male and female 


matter which he gives in accord- guishes, ibid. 768, a, 14, 31, ed» 
ance with the latter hypothesis, Av@éow ai xivhoets, from the other 


see ibid. 788, a, 3 sqq. case, day ph Kparton 4 Klynots 
1 Gen. An.iv.3, 767, b,15sqq., [rot dvdpds]. 
768, a, 2 sqq. 21 sqq. $ Ibid. iv. 3; cf. esp. 767, b, 


2 Aristotle expressly distin- 24, 768, b, 15, 769, b, 2 sqq. 
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erative organs themselves are adapted to their functions ; 
we must not regard them as the causes but as the signs 
of sexual difference.' We should rather look for the 
ground of sex distinction in the vital principle itself and 
in the central organ and seat of life: for though it is not 
complete until the sexugl parts appear, yet its germs 
are laid in the formation of the heart at the very com- 
mencement of foetal existence.? On this account sex 
plays a most various and important part in animal life, 
influencing to a greater or less extent the temper as well 
as the physical structure of animals,’ while castration is 
followed by vast changes in the nature of men and 


brutes.‘ 


Longit. V. 6, 467, a, 32, vavw- 
Sécrepoy yap tov OhAeos Td &ppev, 
the upper portions of his body 
being relatively greater, does not 
quite harmonise with this, for it 
is just the excessive size of those 
portions that constitutes the 
dwarfishness of children (Part. 
An. iv. 10, 686, b, 10; De,Mem. 
2, 453, a, 31, b, 6), with whom 
women are compared. 

' See last note but one. 

2 Tbid. 766, a, 30: ef ody rbd 
bev &ppey apxh tts Kal alrioy, Errt 
3’ &ppey F Sdvarai ti, OFAU be 7 
aduvare:, Tis 5¢ Suvvduews Spos Kal 
ris a8uvaulas rd wewrudy elyar 7 
by) wenrixdy ris bordrns tpop7s, d 
éy pty rois évaluois alua nadetrat 
éy 3¢ trois BAAas 7d dydAoyor, rov- 
rou 8 rd alrioy évy TH apxi Kal To 
poply rq Exovre Thy THs puoixijs 
Gepudrnros apxhyv, avayKaioy pa 
éy rots évaluos cuvicracbat napdlay, 
Kal 2 &ppey EvecOar h OAV 1d 
yiwduevov. ev 8b rots kAAats yéve- 
ow brdpxye Td OAV Kal rd appev 
70 TH Kapdla avdroyov. % wey ody 


apxh Tov OfAcos Kal Xppevos nal 7 
aitla airy nal ev robTw éorly. 
OjAv 8 Hdn Kal &ppev dorly, ray 
txn nat ra pdpia ols Siapdpea +d 
OA Tov &ppevos. 

8 The chief passages on this 
head are H. An. iv. 11, where 
the peculiarities in the physical 
structure of each of the sexes in 
the various animal tribes, and 
ibid. ix. 1, where differences of 
character are discussed. 

‘A description of which is 
given, H. An. ix. 503. Gen. An. 
iv. 1, 766, a. 28, gives the reason : 
Sri tvia trav poplwy dapxal eiow. 
apxiis St kwnbelons worArAa aydyKn 
peBiorac8a: tTwy a&koAovBoiyTey, 
According to the passage just 
referred to, such an effect could 
not be expected to follow the 
excision of the testicles, but only 
of the heart: especially as Ari- 
stotle, Gen. An. v. 7, 787, b, 26, 
without knowing their special 
functions, treats the former as a 


mere appendage to the seminad,_ 


ducts. For the account 


aff 
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Other phenomena besides the distinction of sex pro- 
ceed from weakness in the procreative power. The 
movement communicated by the male seed tends to 
form a being similar to the parent from whose body 
was derived the motive force. If, however, the seed is 
not vigorous enough to overcome the generative sub- 
stance of the female, a woman is born; or if it cannot 
succeed in imitating the paternal type, then the child 
resembles its mother and not its father; again, should 
the seed fail in both of these attempts, which usually 
happens, a female child is born with a resemblance to 
its mother.! If the movement is itself deficient in foree* 
the child lacks the personal characteristics which the 
movement ought to reproduce, and only receives, in 
descending degrees, the generic properties which the 
parent had possessed over and above those of his own 
individuality. Instead of the parental type, that of the 
family is transmitted, so that the child resembles his 
grandparents, or still more distant ancestors. So it 
may happen that nothing but the type. of a9 race is 














communicated, so that the child, ; ie ir has a 
human form without any family 2 a Lastly, 
it is possible that the offspring sh ont merely 
a living creature without eyen #1 an eiietes, as 
in the case of children bi = n vith he stial forms.’ If 
the proper relation bet sie ee 1e Ms male and female 
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is altogether wanting, then no conception at all fol- 


lows.! 


Among the phenomena of life which are common to 
all animals we may next mention Sensation, the most 
important point of difference between animals and 


‘vegetables.? Sensation is a change produced in the 


percipient by the object perceived,? a movement com- 
municated to the soul through the medium of the body.‘ 


1 Thid. c. 2, 767, a, 13 sqq. 
A number of other passages re- 
lating to the distinction of the 
sexes and to procreation, we must 
be content briefly to indicate. 
The sexual parts of different ani- 
mals are discussed Gen. An. i. 
2-16, ii. 6; list. An. iii. 1, cf. 
AUBERT-WIMMER, pp. 3 sq. of 
their edition of De Gen. An.; 
puberty, menstruation, and lac- 
tation, Gen. iv. 8, ii. 4, 738, a, 9 
sqq.; the causes of fruitfulness 
and unfruitfulness, Gen. ii. 7, 
746, a, 29-c. 8 fin.; wodvroria, 
dAvyoroxla and povoroxia, certain 
kinds of abortion, the perfect 
and imperfect formation of child- 
ren, superfcetation and ‘the like, 
Gen. iv. 4-7; the formation of 
the bodies of animals and the 
order of the development of their 
parts, Hist. viii. 7 sq.; Gen. ii. 1, 
734, a, 16-33, 735, a, 12 sq. c. 4, 
739, b, 20-740, b, 256, c. 5, 741, 
b, 15 sqq. c. 6 (743, b, 20 com- 
pares nature to an artist, who 
first sketches the outline of his 
picture and then lays on the 
colours); the nourishment of the 
embryo through the navel, Gen. 
ii. 7, Hist. viii. 8; the production 
and development of birds, Gen. 
iii. 1 sq. 6; of fishes, iii. 3-5, 7 ; 
of mollusca and testacea, ibid. 


ili. 8; of insects; especially bees 
(with regard to which Aristotle 
holds that the queens and female 
workers are born of queens, 
drones of working bees, and 
that there is no marriage among 
them), ibid. iii. 9, 10, Hist. v. 
19 (cf LEWEs, Arist. § 188 sqq.); 
spontaneous generation, ibid. iii. 
11, 1.23 jfin., Hist. v. 15 sq. c. 
19, 551, a sq. c. 11, 543, b, 17, vi. 
15, 569, a, 10 sqq.; the nature 
of the birth and the time of 
pregnancy, ivid. iv. 9.—The dif- 
ferences which separate the vari- 
ous grades of animal creation in 
respect of their origin and method 
of propagation will call for fur- 
ther discussion below, and the 
origin and gradual evolution of 
the soul will be the subject of 
the next chapter. 

2 See pp. 27 and 37, supra; 
and with the following account 
cf. BAUMKER, Des Arist. Lehre 
von den Sinnesvermogen (Leip- 
sic, 1877). 

S$ De An. ii. 6 init. 

‘ «lynois ris 61a Tov odpatos 
THs puxiis. De Somno, 1, 454, a, 
9. How far we may speak ofa 
‘movement of the soul’ at all is 
the subject of subsequent dis- 
cussion. 
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The nature of this process may be explained and esti- 
mated by the abstract laws of action and passivity.' It 
is the object of perception which sets the change in 
motion, the percipient which undergoes the change. The 
former is active, the latter passive. Hence the latter 
is related to the former in the same way as the actual 
to the possible or as form to matter. The perception for 
which a subject is fitted by its nature is developed into 
actuality by the object perceived; the form of the object 
is impressed upon the percipient.? This relation, how- 
ever, is further conditioned by the nature of the perci- 
pient Like thought, perception can only legitimately 
be called a passive affection, if the phrase is taken to 
include the progress from mere capacity to actuality.? 





1 See the passages quoted vol. 
i. 454.sqq.,to which express allu- 
sion ismade De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 1. 

2 De An.ii. 5, 417, a, 9 to the 
end of the chapter, where the 
preceding discussion is summed 
up in the words: 1d 8’ ais@nrixdy 
Suvduer éorly oioy rd aicOnrdy 
Hn évredAcxeig, xabdwep eipnrat’ 
mdoxer mev obvy ovx Suo1oy oy, 
wemovOos 8 @moiwrat Kal.€orw oiov 
éxewo, iii. 2, 425, b, 25: 7H 5 
Tov aic@nrov évépyeia Kal Tis 
aicbhoews 7) avTh mev €or: Kal pla, 
vd 8 elva: ob rairdy abraiv: Aéyw 
5’ oiov Wégos 6 kar’ évépyeay ral 
aicoh 7 nat’ évépyeray ... Stay 8 
évepyn 7d Suvduevoy arovew kal 
Yoon 7d Suvduevov Yopeiv, téTe 7 
Kat’ évépyeay axon &ua yiverat kal 
6 kat’ évépyeay Yépos. And asope- 
rations and motions take effect 
upon passive subjects, this parti- 
cular operation takes place upon 
the percipient. Cf. infra, p. 60, 
n. 3, p. 61, n.4; and see Part. An. 
ii. 1, 647, a, 5 sqq. 


3 De An. ii. 5, 417, b, 2: 
ovK tore 8 ardobv oddt 7d wdoxery, 
&AAA 7d pev POopd tis ted Tov 
évavtiov, Td 5 gwrnpla wadrdov rot 
Suvduesr dvros bad Tov éevreAcxela 
Byros Kai duotov oftws ws Sivas 
mwpos évredéxerav. Thus in the 
case of learning, we must either 
refrain altogether from saying 
that the learner is the subject of 
an operation or we must distin- 
guish between two kinds of 
awdoxew—rhy re él ras orepntixas 
diabécers peraBoAhy Kal thy em) tas 
eters kal thy pvow (cf.i. p. 197). 
Similarly with perception: so 
soon as the percipient comes into 
the world, xe: 4%5n domep éemeorhuny 
kal rd aicOdvecOa. Kal Td Kat’ évép- 
yetay 5€ duolws Adyerar TG Oewperv 
(as the latter is the actual appli- 
vation of a faculty which is al- 
ready possessed, so perception is 
the activity of a faculty which 
already exists in the percipient) ; 
Siapepe: BE [sc. Td alcOdverOat Tov 
Oewpsiv], Sri TOU wey Ta momnTiKd 
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erative organs themselves are adapted to their functions ; 
we must not regard them as the causes but as the signs 
of sexual difference.' We should rather look for the 
ground of sex distinction in the vital principle itself and 
in the central organ and seat of life: for though it is not 
complete until the sexual parts appear, yet its germs 
are laid in the formation of the heart at the very com- 
mencement of foetal existence.? On this account sex 
plays a most various and important part in animal life, 
influencing to a greater or less extent the temper as well 
as the physical structure of animals,’ while castration is 
followed by vast changes in the nature of men and 


brutes.‘ 


Longit. V. 6, 467, a, 32, vavw- 
Séorepoy yap Tov OnAcos Td Upper, 
the upper portions of his body 
being relatively greater, does not 
quite harmonise with this, for it 
is just the excessive size of those 
portions that constitutes the 
dwarfishness of children (Part. 
An. iv. 10, 686, b, 10; De,Mem. 
2, 453, a, 31, b, 6), with whom 
women are compared. 

! See last note but one. 

2 Thid. 766, a, 30: el ody rd 
bev Uppey apxh Tis Kal altiov, Eri 
5° Uppey fh Svvarai ti, OAV SE H 
aduvare?, THs 5é Svvauews Spos Kai 
THs aduvaulas TO wemrikdy elvat 7) 
ah wenrikdy THs boTdTHs Tpop7s, o 
éy ev trois évaluos alua Kadetrat 
éy 3& rois 4AAois 1d GvdAovyor, Tov- 
Tov St 7d alriov ev TH apxn Kal TE 
popl» Te exovTst Thy THs pvaik7s 
Oepudrntros apxijv, avaykaioy &pa 
év rots évaluos cvvioracba Kapdlay, 
Kal 4) Uppev FoecOa 7 OAV 17d 
yivouevov. év S& Tois &AAols yEeve- 
ow imdpxe Td OHAV Kal Td Upper 
70 7H Kapdia avddoyoy. % mev ody 


apxn Tov OfAeos Kal Uppevos kal 7 
aitta atrn Kal ev rovtm early. 
OnrAv 8 Hin nal &ppev early, bray 
éxn kal ra pdpia ols diapéper rd 
O7jAv TOU &ppevos, 

’ The chief passages on this 
head are /#/, An. iv. 11, where 
the peculiarities in the physical 
structure of each of the sexes in 
the various animal tribes, and 
ibid. ix. 1, where differences of 
character are discussed. 

4 A description of which is 
given, H. An. ix. 503. Gen. An. 
iv. 1, 766, a. 28, gives the reason : 
Ort via Ta@v poplwy apxal eiow. 
apxis 5 KuwyPelons moddAa avayKn 
ucOiotracbart Twy akodovbovvTay. 
According to the passage just 
referred to, such an effect could 
not be expected to follow the 
excision of the testicles, but only 
of the heart: especially as Ari- 
stotle, Gen. An. v. 7, 787, b, 26, 
without knowing their special 
functions, treats the former as a 
mere appendage to the seminal 
ducts. For the account of the 


ee 
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Other phenomena besides the distinction of sex pro- 
ceed from weakness in the procreative power. The 
movement communicated by the male seed tends to 
form a being similar to the parent from whose body 
was derived the motive force. If, however, the seed is 
not vigorous enough to overcome the generative sub- 
stance of the female, a woman is born; or if it cannot 
succeed in imitating the paternal type, then the child 
resembles its mother and not its father; again, should 
the seed fail in both of these attempts, which usually 
happens, a female child is born with a resemblance to 
its mother.' If the movement is itself deficient in force,? 
the child lacks the personal characteristics which the 
movement ought to reproduce, and only receives, in 
descending degrees, the generic properties which the 
parent had possessed over and above those of his own 
individuality. Instead of the parental type, that of the 
family is transmitted, so that the child resembles his 
grandparents, or still more distant ancestors. So it 
may happen that nothing but the type of the race is 
communicated, so that the child, for instance, has a 
human form without any family characteristics. Lastly, 
it is possible that the offspring should turn out merely 
a living creature without even the human attributes, as 

_in the case of children born with bestial forms.? If 
the proper relation between the male and female 


matter which he gives in accord- guishes, ibid. 768, a, 14, 31, da» | | 
ance with the latter hypothesis, Av€écew ai xirhoeis, from the other 





see ibid. 788, a, 3 sqq. case, day ph «parton 7 xivynois 
1 Gen. An.iv.3, 767, b,15sqq., [rov dx8pds}. 
768, a, 2 sqq. 21 sqq. * Ibid. iv. 3; cf. esp. 767, b, i 
2 Aristotle expressly digtin- 24, 768, b, 15, 769, b, 2 sqq. : 
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is altogether wanting, then no conception at all fol- 


lows.! 


Among the phenomena of life which are common to 
all animals we may next mention Sensation, the most 
important point of difference between animals and 


‘vegetables.? 


Sensation is a change produced in the 


percipient by the object perceived,? a movement com- 
municated to the soul through the medium of the body.‘ 


1 Thid. c. 2, 767, a, 13 sqq. 
A number of other passages re- 
lating to the distinction of the 
sexes and to procreation, we must 
be content briefly to indicate. 
The sexual parts of different ani- 
mals are discussed Gen. An, i. 
2-16, ii. 6; ZHist. An. iii. 1, cf. 
AUBERT-WIMMER, pp. 3 sq. of 
their edition of De Gen. An.; 
puberty, menstruation, and lac- 
tation, Gen. iv. 8, ii. 4, 738, a, 9 
sqq.; the causes of fruitfulness 
and unfruitfulness, Gen. ii. 7, 
746, a, 29-c. 8 fin.; modvroxia, 
dAvyoroxla and povoroxia, certain 
kinds of abortion, the perfect 
and imperfect formation of child- 
ren, superfcetation and ‘the like, 
Gen. iv. 4-7; the formation of 
the bodies of animals and the 
order of the development of their 
parts, Hist. viii. 7 sq.; Gen. ii. 1, 
734, a, 16-33, 735, a, 12 sq. c. 4, 
739, b, 20-740, b, 25, c. 5, 741, 
b, 15 sqq. c. 6 (743, b, 20 com- 
pares nature to an artist, who 
first sketches the outline of his 
picture and then lays on the 
colours); the nourishment of the 
embryo through the navel, Gen. 
ii. 7, Hist. viii. 8; the production 
and development of birds, Gen. 
iii. 1 sq. 6; of fishes, ili. 3-5, 7 ; 
of mollusca and testacea, ibid. 


iii. 8; of insects; especially bees 
(with regard to which Aristotle 
holds that the queens and female 
workers are born of queens, 
drones of working bees, and 
that there is no marriage among 
them), ibid. iii. 9, 10, Hist. v. 
19 (cf LEWES, Arist. § 188 sqq.); 
spontaneous generation, ibid. iii. 
11, 1.23 jfin., Hist. v. 15 sq. c. 
19, 551, a sq. c. 11, 543, b, 17, vi. 
15, 569, a, 10 sqq.; the nature 
of the birth and the time of 
pregnancy, ibid, iv. 9.—The dif- 
ferences which separate the vari- 
ous grades of animal creation in 
respect of their origin and method 
of propagation will call for fur- 
ther discussion below, and the 
origin and gradual evolution of 
the soul will be the subject of 
the next chapter. 

2 See pp. 27 and 37, supra; 
and with the following account 
cf. BAUMKER, Deé Arist. Lehre 
ron den Sinnesvermigen (Leip- 
sic, 1877). 

$8 De An. ii. 5 init. 

‘ klynois tis bia Tov odparos 
THs puxijs. De Somno, 1, 454, a, 
9. How far we may speak of a 
‘movement of the soul’ at all is 
the subject of subsequent dis- 
cussion. 
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The nature of this process may be explained and esti- 
mated by the abstract laws of action and passivity.' It 
is the object of perception which sets the change in 
motion, the percipient which undergoes the change. The 
former is active, the latter passive. Hence the latter 
is related to the former in the same way as the actual 
to the possible or as form to matter. The perception for 
which a subject is fitted by its nature is developed into 
actuality by the object perceived ; the form of the object 
is impressed upon the percipient.? ‘his relation, how- 
ever, is further conditioned by the nature of the perci- 
pient Like thought, perception can only legitimately 
be called a passive affection, if the phrase is taken to 
include the progress from mere capacity to actuality.* 


' See the passages quoted vol. 
i. 454.sqq.,to which express allu- 
sion ismade De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 1. 

2 De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 9 to the 
end of the chapter, where the 
preceding discussion is summed 
up in the words: 7d 8 aic@nrixdy 
BSuvgue. early oioy rd aicOnrdy 
Hbn evreAexeia, Kaddwep elpnra: 
wdoyer wey ody odx Suo.oy dy, 
mwemovdds 8” @polwrat Kal.€aori oiov 
éxeivo, iii. 2, 425, b, 25: 7 8 
Tov aig@nrod éevépyeia Kal Tijs 
aicOhoews ) avT) wey dott Kai pla, 
7d 8 elvat ob TaiToy airaiv’ Aéyw 
3’ olovy Wédos 6 Kat’ évepyeay Kal 
aroh n nar’ evépyemav ... Stay 8 
évepyyn Td Suvduevoy axovew kal 
Wopy 7d Suvduevoy Yopeiv, réTe 7 
kar’ évépyeay aro) &ua vyivera kal 
bxar’ évépyesav Wopos. And as ope- 
rations and motions take effect 
upon passive subjects, this parti- 
cular operation takes place upon 
the percipient. Cf. infra, p. 60, 
n. 3, p. 61, n. 4; and see Part. An. 
ji. 1, 647, a, 5 sqq. 


S Ae WB, 417%¢ B38: 
ob Eati 8 ardovy obdé Td rdoxeww, 
BAAG TH ev POopd tis brd Tod 
évavtiov, To 5€ cwrnpla wadrdov Tot 
Suvauer bvtos brd Tov évTeAexela 
bvTos Kai duolov oftws ws Sivauis 
mpos évreAéxerav. Thus in the 
case of learning, we must either 
refrain altogether from saying 
that the learner is the subject of 
an operation or we must distin- 
guish between two kinds of 
mdoxew—tThy Te em Tas oTEpNTIKads 
Siabécers weraBoAhy Kat Thy ém ras 
eters Kal thy pvow (cf.i. p. 197). 
Similarly with perception: so 
soon as the percipient comes into 
the world, €xe:45n Sorep emiorhuny 
kal To aicOdverOa. Kal TO KaT’ évép- 
yeray 5€ duolws Aéyerar TH Oewpety 
(as the latter is the actual appli- 
vation of a faculty which is al- 
ready possessed, so perception is 
the activity of a faculty which 
already exists in the percipient) ; 
Siabéper 5€ [sc. Td aigOdverOa row 
Oewpeiv], Ott TOU wey Ta moinTiKd 
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Perception, therefore, may be equally described as an 
act, or more accurately as the joint act of percipient 
and perceived,' which act, however, has its seat in the 
former.? Further, the perceived object can be said to 
stand to the percipient in the relation of actuality to 
possibility only in so far as the one is capable of being 
perceived and the other of perceiving. It is not the 
matter of an object which acts upon the sense in ques- 
tion, but only those properties of an object which the 
particular sense is designed to perceive. Hence it 
follows that it is the sensible form of objects without the 
matter that is received in the act of sensation. The 
material object itself is not communicated to the percipi- 





ent, but only its operation.% 


Tis évepyelas tkwlev, rd dpardy kal 
To akovordy &e. ili. 7, 431, a, 4: 
galvera: 5¢ Td pev aicOnrdy eK 


Suvduer byros Tov aicOnrikov 
évepyela mowotv* [The perceived 
object makes that which is 


capable of perception and which 
is only a Suvduee dy into an 
évepyela bv.] ov yap mdoxer ovd’ 
&AAowotTa. 51) BAAO eldos TuvTO 
kwhoews [something different 
from kfynois|. 7 yap Klynots tod 
dreAovs evépyea hv, 1 8 amdras 
évépyeia Eréepa 7 TOV TETEAETMEVOU 
(such also, however, is the aic- 
@nrixdy according to ii. 5, 417, b, 
29 sqq.). 

1 De An. iii. 2, 426, a, 15: 
ere) 5¢ ula wév cory 7 evepyea 7 
Tov aicOnrod Kal } TOU alcgdnTiKoD, 
7d 8° elva: €repoy &c. Cf. foll. n. 
There is here no question of any 
reciprocal operation of the sensi- 
ble object and the sensitive 
organ (PRANTL, Arist. v. d. 
Farben, 144, whom KAMPE criti- 


This apprehension of the 


cises, Lrk.-Theorie d. Arist. 80,4), 
for the object is not subject to 
any operation, but there is a joint 
operation, the result of which is 
perception. That this act gives 
a true account of the objects 
perceived, has already been said, 
in vol. i. pp. 208 sqq. 

2 De An. ii. 2, 456, a, 5: ef 
5h eorw % Klynois Kal 7 Toinots 
kal 7d mwdbos é€v TH Toiovpery, 
avaryKn kal Tov Wdopoy kal Thy akony 
Thy Kar’ evépyemv e€v TH KaTa 
Sivauiv elyat... 1) bev ovv Tov 
Wopntikod evépyera eatt Wdpos 7) 
Wépnors, 7 S€ TOV akoveTiKOD ako?) 
) &kovots. Similarly with all the 
other senses: 7 Tov aia@nrov 
évépyera kal 7) TOU aigOnTiKov ev TH 
aig OnriK@. 

3 De An, ii. 12 init.: 7 peéev 
alc@nois éort Td Sextikdy Tay 
aig@ntav ¢idav &vev ths Ans, 
olov & Knpds Tod SaxrvAlov &vev Tod 
a.dhpov Kal rod xpvaov Séxerat Td 
anuciou, AauBaver 5é 7d ypvaqiv}, 72 
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form without the matter is only possible where there is 
in the soul a point of unity, a centre in which the sensible 
impressions can reflect themselves ; and on this account 
perception first appears in the animal kingdom.' More- 
over, since the faculty of perception is the force and 
form of the physical organ, it presupposes a certain 
harmony in its component parts; and if this harmony 
is disturbed by too vehement an impression on the 
sense, then the faculty of perception is lost. The seat 
of this faculty is invariably a homogeneous body* which 
must contain potentially both of the opposite qualities 
that may be communicated to it by the objects of 
sense; but just for this reason it must itself stand mid- 


way between them.‘ 


XaAKoby onpeiov, GAA’ OVX} xpucds 
4 xadnds, duolws 8¢ xal H aloOnors 
éxdorov bwd Tov Exovros xpapa f 
xupdyv 4 pdpoy wdoxet, BAA’ odx Ff 
éxacrov éxelywy AéyeTat, GAD’ 
Towval cal xara Tov Adyov. (There 
is no trace, however, in this pas- 
sage of what VOLKMANN, Grundz. 
d. Arist. Psychol. [Abhanal. d. 
bohm. Gesellsch, x.126sq. Psychol. 
i. 218} finds in it, viz. that 
‘sense is not affected by sounds 
&c. in so far as each of these is 
whatitis, but in so faras the sense 
is what it is.) Cf. foll. n. and 
De An. iii. 2, 425, b, 23: ro yap 
aiginrhpiov Sextixdy Tov aic@nrov 
&vev THs DAns Exucroy. Whence it 
follows that all perception is of a 
universal, a rodvde; see i. 207, 
n. 1, supra. 

1 De An, ii. 12, 424, a 32: 
plants have no ale9nots, although 
they are not without souls; 
alriov yap 7rd wh txew pecdrnta, 
pyde rovatrny apxhy olay ra ef 


The operation of the object upon 


déxecba: tay aicdntav, drdrAa 
warxew peta THS Bans. iii. 12, 
434, a, 29: those (@yra are 
without alc@nois, ca wh dexTinxd 
TaY cidar &vev THS BAns. CE. also 
supra, pp. 33 sqq. and notes, as 
well as the remarks infra, upon 
the sensus communis. 

2 De An. ii. 12, 424, a, 26: 
the aicBuyduevoy isa body (uéye- 
Gos); ala@nois, on the other hand, 
is not péyebos, AAAG Adyos Tis Kal 
Suvapis éxelvou [rod aicdavouevov]. 
gpavepdy 8 ex tavtwy Kal dia ri 
wore Tay aic@ntayv ai smepBodAal 
POelpovar Ta aicOyTipia: eay yap 
 ioxvporépa tov aic@nrnpiov 7 
kivnats, Avera 5 Adyos, TovTo 8’ 
hv HaloOnois, Sowep cai) cvudwy'a 
Kal 6 révos Kpovonérwy opddpa Tay 
xopiav. Cf. iii. 13, 435, b, 15. 

3 Part. An. ii. 1, 647, a, 2 sqq., 
where aio@nrfpia in this sense are 
distinguished from the dpyavind 
wépn (face, hands, Xc.). 

* Aristotle remarks this spe. 
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the senses depends upon a medium which transmits it 


from the one to the other. 


Flesh is the medium of the 


sense of touch, air and water of the other senses;! and 
to this medium the materials of which the organs of sense 


consist correspond. 


The connection, however, of the 


five senses with the four elements? is only tentatively 


adopted by Aristotle.’ 


cially of touch, De An. ii. 11, 
423, b, 29 sqq. This sense, he 
says, perceives the opposite 
qualities of bodies; 7d 3é aic@n- 
Tipiwy aitayv Td antikdy .. . Td 
duvdues ToiovrTdy Cori wdpioy. Since 
perception is a mdcxew by which 
the 8uvdue: ov is made by the 
operative principle into some- 
thing like that which itself is 
évepyela (cf. supra, p. 59,n. 2), dd 
tou dpolws [sc. as Td ais Onrhpioy | 
Bepuod kal Wuxpov 7 aKAnpov kal 
_ padakod obk aicbaydueba, GAAG Tay 
iwepBoray, ws THS aicOi,cews oloy 
peodtnrés twos otans THS ev Tots 
aig@nrois éevayvridoews. Kal bid 
tovro Kplvet Ta aisOnrd. Td yap 
péooyv Kpitixdy: just as the eye in 
order that it may be able to 
perceive black and white must 
be neither of these actually but 
both potentially, so it is with the 
sense of touch. 

1 Ibid. ii. 7, 419, a, 7-35. 
According to this passage, the 
medium of the perceptions of 
sight is light, of hearing air, of 
smell moisture ; wep) 5 copys Kal 
yevoews Exer wey duoiws ov paivera 
dé. Their medium (see supra, 
p.39, n. 4) is flesh. For further 
details, see infra, and in i. 518, 
n. 3, supra 

2 Aristotle remarks himself 
(Part. An. ii. 1, 647, a, 12; De 
Sensu, c. 2, 437, a, 19 sqq.) that 
several of his predecessors at- 


The higher tribes of animals 


tempted to establish this con- 
nection, but he does not say to 
whom he refers. The citations 
on the views of Empedocles and 
Democritus (ZELLER, Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 723, 817, 3) and from 
Plato (ibid. ij. a, 727, 3) on 
this head are not sufficient to 
explain the statement (in the 
above passage De Sensu) that one 
of the four elements was assigned 
to each of the senses, but that 
this only raised the difficulty of 
the discrepancy in their respec- 
tive numbers. 

3 See the two passages, De .An. 
iii. 1 and De Sensu, 2, 438, b, 
16 sqq. In the former of these 
Aristotle desires to show that 
there cannot be more than the 
five senses (the opposite had 
been asserted by Democritus: see 
ZELL,. Ph.d.Gr.i.817, 5), which he 
proves in this way : the properties 
of things are perceived either im- 
mediately or by means of a 
medium. The former is the case 
with the perception of touch 
(only in the sense, however, that 
the medium is in the percipient 
itself: see n. 1, supra, and cf. 
De An. ii. 11, 423, b, 12). In 
the latter case the sensitive 
organ for each class of percep- 
tions must consist of an elemen- 
tary material of the same kind 
as that through the medium. of 
which the perceptions reach the 
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the lower are without one 


or other. It is only the sense of touch, and its de- 


senses. Properly speaking, how- 
ever, we have only water and air 
to deal with, as fire operates as 
vital heat in all the senses, and 
earth peculiarly (idiws) either in 
none or in touvch (of which 
taste, according to Aristotle, is a 
subordinate variety: see p. 22, n. 
1, supra). Even flesh, however, 
the organ of the latter sense, 
does not consist merely of earth, 
but of a mixture of earth and 
water anduir. Although it is, 
therefore, the most material of 
all the organs of sense, it yet 
stands in the middle between 
the different kinds of tangible 
things, and is sensitive to them 
all. (De An. ii. 11, 423, a, 11 
sqq. iii. 13, 435, a, 1l-b, 2; 
Part. An. ii. 1, 647, a, 19, c. 8, 
653, b, 29.) The pupil of the 
eye is of water; sounds are per- 
ceived by air in the passages of 
the ear; the sense of smell 
resides in both air and water. 
The perception of universal pro- 
perties of things, however, such 
as form, size, motion, &c., cannot 
be confined to the organs of any 
particular sense, being in its 
nature common to all (cf. infra, 
pp-66 sqq.).—In thesecond of the 
above passages it is said: éo7’ 
elmep ToUTwy Tt cuuBalver, Kaldrep 
A€youer, pavepdy ws Sel TovTov Tov 
tpdmov amodiddva: Kal mpoocamrery 
éxacroy Tav aic@nrnp wy evil Tay 
oToixeluy, Tod pmey ompatos Td 
épatixdy USaros broAnmréov, aépos 
5¢ 7d Tay Wédwy aicOnrixdy, Tupds 
5¢ tiv vagpnov. 0 yap évepyela 7 
co¢pnots Totty Suvduet TO doppay- 
Tindy .. . 1 8 don Kanvedys Ts 
éoriw dvabuulacis, 7) 8 avabuulacis 


) Kamvedns ek mupds... 7d 8 
amtikoyv ys. Td 5€ yevorikdy €id/s 
Tt apas éoriy, It is impossible 
(as ALEX. in loco, p. 80 sq. 
pointed out) to suppose that 
Aristotle here intends to assign 
the crgans of the various senses 
to the four elements respectively. 
He here repeats what he says in 
the De An. of the organ of smell 
when he remarks that it is merely 
Suvduer what dappnors is evepyela, 
Suvduet yap Oepur 7} Tov Wuxpod FAN 
éorly, and that, like the eye, it is 
closely connected with the brain, 
the coldest and dampest part of 
the body; but smell itself is 
assigned to fire, because it is 
produced by the heating of the 
cold olfactory organ by the doph 
Kkanvedns, Which is of a fiery 
nature. (So also c. 5, 444, a, 
8-22, where Aristotle explains 
on this ground the esthetic 
pleasure in smells peculiar to 
man; see last note on next page.) 
But according to Bekker’s text, 
the words davepby ws Se? &c. would 
give the meaning just referred 
to as inadmissible. It is all the 
more welcome to find that, as 
BAUMKER, p. 47 sq. reminds us, 
four of the seven MSS. in De 
Sensu, 43%, b, 17, give ei before 
det, so that we may read: davepdy 
ws ef del... Tav TTOLXElwY, TOD 
ev Ouuatos &c. In this view, 
Aristotle offers the explanation 
that follows only hypothetically, 
and from a point of view differ- 
ent from his own. This view of 
the passage corresponds precisely 
with that of ALEX. ibid., who 
seems, therefore, also to have 
read ef before 87; cf. p. 78: 
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pendent sense of taste, which 1s quite indispensable.! 
Of touch Aristotle says that it is as impossible for an 
animal to be without it as for any other creature but an 
animal to possess it. It is, in fact, the most universally 
important sign of life; and therefore any excessive 
impression made upon this sense would not, as in the 
case of the others, destroy a single organ alone, but the 
life itself of the animal.? These two senses are thus the 
‘commonest and lowest; they serve the baser needs of 
life: * while sight and hearing, as the means of rational 
‘development, occupy the highest rank. Hearing, how- 
‘ever, deserves the preference, since we owe to this sense 
tthe possibility of oral instruction.‘ Of all living 
creatures man is furnished with the subtlest taste and 
sulstlest feeling ; many animals exhibit the other senses 
in a greater state of acuteness,” but in the case of man 


they play a special part in his spiritual culture.‘ 


ei odtw, pnaly, em tis dYews Exer 
K2i bia Tovro, Kaba eyAlyovTo TivEs, 
ExagTov aig@ntrhpiov éexacTw TaY 
groxelwy avariderar &c.; p. 80: 
ov yap 5h) dpeckovta adt@ A€yet 
&c.; cf. also Part. An. ii. 1, 
647, a, 12. 

' On this point cf. the not 
wholly consistent statements, 
Hist. An. iv. 8; De An. ii. 3, 415, 
a, 3 sqq. iii. 12, 434, b, 11-29, c. 
13, 485, b, 17 sqq.; De Sensu, 
1, 436, b, 12 sqq.; De Somno, 2, 
455, a, 5; Metaph. i. 1, 980, b, 
23; MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 432 
sq, and p. 22, n. 1, supra. 

2 De An. iii. 12, 13, 434, b, 
22, 435, b, 4-19. 

% Feeling is indispensable to 
every animal for the preservation 
of life, the other senses, on the 


other hand, are so ov tod eivat 
eveka, GAAa Tov ev. De An. iii. 
13, 435, b, 19; cf. c. 12, 434, b, 
22 sqq. 

* De Sensu, 1, 436, b. 12 to 
end of chap.; Metaph. ibid. 

5 De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 9-26; 
De Sensu, 4, 440, b, 30 sqq.; 
Part. An. ii. 16 sq., 660, a, 11, 
20; Gen, An. ii. 2, 781, b, 17. 

§ De An, ibid.: man’s higher 
intelligence is explained on the 
ground of his finer feeling; 
but it is certain that Aristotle 
regarded the human eye and 
ear as also of higher signiti- 
cance for the development 
of the spiritual life than those 
of the lower animals; Zth. iii. 
13, 1118, a, 16 sqq., he remarks 
of smell, hearing, and sight, 
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Coming to the particular senses, Aristotle observes 
that the seat of sight is in the pupil ‘of the eye. 
Formed of water, this organ is affected by colours which 
are communicated to it through a transparent medium.! 
Sounds acting on our ears through the medium of air 
are transmitted to the sense by the air in the auditory 
passages.?. Smells are conveyed to the olfactory organ 
by air and water: they are inhaled with the air by 
respiring animals; to non-respiring animals water is 
the medium of smell. The primary qualities of matter 
which belong to all bodies and their particular modifica- 


De Sensu, 5, 443, b, 15-444, a, 9, 
ibid. 1. 28 sqq., of smell, that 
man alone takes delight in these 
sensations for their own sake and 
not merely for the sake of food 
(albeit smell is his lowest sense: 
De Sensu, 4, 440, b, 831; De An. 
ii. 9, 421, a, 9); of the senses 
generally Aristotle says, Gen. An. 
ibid.: thy pév obv méppwley axpl- 
Bewy trav aicbicewy ikicra ws 
elmeiy tv9pwmos Exe ws KaTapeyeOos 
Tav Cowy, Tiv St wepl Tas Siapopas 
edAtora mdvtwy evalo@nrov, his 
organs of sense being the purest, 
and the least earthy and material, 
and his skin being the finest. 
MEYER, ibid. 435 sq., brings 
together his statements with 
regard to the sensitive organs of 
the various animals. 

1 See p. 64,supra; De Sensu, 
2, 438, a, 12 sqq. b, 5; Hist. An. 
i, 8, 491, b, 20; Part. An. ii. 8, 
653, b, 25, c. 10, 686, a, 37 sq.; 
Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, a, 5, and 
elsewhere; cf. BAUMKER, 48 sq., 
and i. 518, n. 3, supra. That the 
eyes also operate upon the 
objects (and that not merely by 


VOL, I, 


reflecting the light) is proved, 
De Insomn, 2, 459, b, 23 sqq., by 
a fictitious experience. 

2 Part. An. ii. 10, 656, b, 
13 sqq.; De An. ii. 8, 420, a, 
2 sqq.; cf. p. 478; BAUMKER, 
52. It is not quite clear how 
Aristotle conceives of the con- 
nection of this air with the 
central organ of sense; he merely 
remarks, Part. An. ibid., that 
the ears are united with the 
occiput (which, according to his 
opinion, i. 262, n. 1, supra, is 
empty) by means of passages. 

? De An. ii. 9, 421, b, 8 
sqq. ili. 1 (see p. 6, supra); De 
Sensu, 5, 442, b, 27 sq. 444, a, 
8 sqq.; cf. p. 537, 3, 539, 6, 478, 
med.; BAUMKER, 53 sq. It has 
been already remarked, p. 62, n. 3, 
supra, that the sense of smell also 
is connected with the brain, but 
there is nothing said about any 
connection between it and the 
heart. Aristotle shows, Ve Sensu, 
5, 455, a, 4 sqq., that smell 
occupies a middle position be- 
tween the aicdfces amtixal and 
5’ BAAov alcOnr Kai, 
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tions are the proper objects of the sense of touch.! The 
organ of touch is the heart : the medium through which 
impressions are transmitted to the heart is the flesh; ? 
and the same may be said of taste, which is nothing 
but a species of touch,’ the only difference being that 
the tongue is its sole conductor. How the sensations 
communicated by particular senses can have their seat 
in the head,°® while the seat of the sensitive life itself is 
in the heart,® and all sensation belongs to one and 
the same part of the soul,’ Aristotle fails to ex- 


1 De An. ii. 11, 423, b, 26: 
amral wey ody eiow ai S:apopa) Tod 
THpatos 7 Taua* Adyw Be Tas 
Siaopas al Ta aroixeia SioplCovcr, 
Oepudy wWuxpdy, Enpdy bypdv. Be- 
sides these fundamental qualities 
the sense of touch perceives also 
hardness and softness and others, 
and Aristotle asks accordingly, 
422, b, 19, whether it is only one 
sense or several. He rejects the 
latter supposition, however, 1. 27 
sqq., with the remark that the 
other senses also perceive more 
than one évayriorns: by hearing, 
for example, besides height and 
depth we perceive loudness of 
sound, softness and roughness 
in the voice, &c. Therefore BREN- 
TANO’S assertion (Psychol. d. 
Ar. 85) that it is erroneous 
according to Aristotle to regard 
feeling as only a single sensitive 
faculty, is not accurate. 

2 See p. 39, n. 4, p. 62 n. 3, sup.; 
De An. ii. 11, 422, b, 20, 35 sqq. 
423, b, 1 sqq. 22; Part. An. ii. 10, 
656, b, 35; De Vita, 3, 469, a, 
5-20; BAUMKER, 54 sqq. 

3 See p. 22, n. 1, supra, and on 
the sources of taste, i. 518 sq. 

* De An. ii. 11, 423, a, 17 sqq. 
c. 10, 422, a, 34, 


5 BAUMKER, 78 sqq., shows as 
against SCHELL (Die Hinheit des 
Seelenl. nach Ar. 163 sqq.) from 
De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 18, 413, a, 2, 
il. 11, 423, b, 17 sqq. iii. 2, 426, 
b, 8; Purt. An. ii. 1, 647, a, 2 
sqq. c. 8, 653, b, 24 sqq., and 
other passages, that Aristotle 
assumes this to be the case in 
respect to the above three senses. 
Cf. De Sensu,c. 2 (p. 62, n. 3, 
SUPT). 

6 Videp.41sq. The view that 
the brain is the seat of sensation 
(ALCMZON, see ZELL. Ph.d. Gr. i. 
456,1; PLATO, Tim. 67, B, 76, D), 
is expressly refuted by Aristotle : 
Part, An. ii, 10, 656, a, 15 sqq. 
b, 11, c. 7, 652, b, 2; De Jwent. 
3, 469, a, 20. He holds himself 
that the brain is devoid of feel- 
ing, resting his view upon sup- 
posed experiences, upon which 
see MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 431. 

7 De An. ili. 1, 425, a, 31, and 
more fully De Sensu, 7, 449, a, 5 
sqq., where inter alia: dyvdyKn 
ipa ev Tt elvat THS Wuxis, @ &ravta 
aicOdverat, . . BAAO Be yevos Fr 
&AAov. Just as one and the same 
thing has different properties, so 
Oeréov Kal éml ris Wuxyjs 7d abrd 
Kal €y elvat apiOug 7d aigOntindy 
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plain.' If his view is that the pictorial image is gene- 
rated in the organs of sense, while its reference to the 
object takes place in the heart,? the question still 
remains, how can sensation originate in organs in 
which the sensitive soul does not reside ? 


mavTwy, To pevTot elvyat Erepoy Kal 
Erepoy Tav pev yéver Tav BE eVSet. 
ore nal alc@dvoit’ by Gua Ta aiTG 
Kal évi, Ady 8 ov TE adTtg@. De 
Somno, 2, 455, a, 20: €ort wey yap 
pla atoOnois Kal Td Kipioy aicbn- 
thpiov ty Td 8 elvar aicOjoe: Tov 
yévous Exdorou ETepoy (its charac- 
ter is different in each kind of 
sensation). 

1 Neither from Part. An. iii. 
4, 666, a, 16, ii. 10, 656, b, 3; 
cf. Hist. An. i. 4, 489, a, 23; De 
Somno, 2, 455, b, 6, nor from the 
passage in c. 3 of the m. évurviwy, 
which seems to give the greatest 
support to this view, are we 
justified in saying with certainty 
that Aristotle regards the blood 
as the conductor by which the 
sensitive movements are led to 
the heart. He certainly assumes 
that a portion of the blood flows 
at intervals back to the heart, 
carrying its own natural motions 
with it (ibid. 461, b, 11). From 
this, however, he merely concludes 
(as will be shown, p. 71, n.3, infra) 
that the movements caused by 
previous perceptions and latent in 
the organs of sense, being no 
longer overpowered by move- 
ments in the blood, are liberated 
and carried in like manner to 
the heart; it appears, therefore, 
that he regards them as different 
from those in the blood. 

2 This is the view put forward 
in the passage just referred to in 
the treatise upon Dreams, where 


461, a, 30 goes on to say: T@ 
Mev yap éxetdev [sc. ard Ta aicOn- 
de apixvetcOar thy Klynow 
mpos Thy apxhv Kal éypnyopws doKet 
dpaév Kal dxovew kal aicOdvecOu, 
kal 51a 7d Thy OW eviore KweioOau 
doxetv ov kivouuevny Spay papéy, cai 
T@ Thy apjy bio Kwhoes ecicay- 
yédrAew Td Ev Bio Soxeiv. The 
words refer, as the repetition of 
doxety shows, to the cases of self- 
deception discussed c. 2, 460, b, 
3 sqq. 11, 20, 22 sqq. c. 8, 461, b, 
30. These Aristotle explains on 
the ground that the judgment 
upon the object and the pictorial 
image are due to the exercise of 
different faculties (ibid. 460, b, 
16: afrioy 5 Trot cupBalvew radra 
TO ph Kata thy adrhy Sivauw 
kplvew 7é Te Kdpiov [subj.] kal @ 
Ta pavtdopuata yiverat). SAws yap 
[as c. 3, 461, b, proceeds] 7d aq’ 
exdoryns aigOjceds now % apxy, 
cay ph érépa xupwrépa avridip. 
palvetat ev ody mdvtws, SoKet 
5 0d mdvtws Td pavduevoy [the 
sun, for example, appears to us 
to be a foot broad, nevertheless 
we refuse to believe it; c. 2, 460, 
b, 18], aaa’ éay [but only when | 
1) émixpivoy Karéxnrat } wh KiwwAra 
Thy oixelay xynow. It is this 
kuptov kal émxpivoy (461, b, 24 sq.) 
which refers the sense-perception 
toitsobject. It, for instance,when 
sensation presents us with the 
image of a particular man, iden- 
tifies it with the man in question. 
In sleep, on the other hand, when 
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The separate senses, however, are insufficient of 
themselves to explain the fact of sense-perception. The 
universal qualities of things—such as time, motion and 
rest, unity and multiplicity, size and form—are not, like 
sound and colour, the peculiar objects of special senses ; ! 
they are perceived by all the senses, and only indirectly 
by each. The faculty, therefore, by which they are 
perceived must be distinct from all the particular 
senses: it must be a sensus communis or ‘ common sense.’? 
This sense, moreover, enables us to compare and dis- 
tinguish the perceptions of different senses.2 When, 


consciousness is imprisoned, the 

e is taken for the object 
itself. The seat of this faculty 
cannot be other than a single 
xépiov alo@nrhpiov (De Somno, 2, 
455, a, 21), of which sleen and 
waking are particular states (see 
p. 75, infra). 

1 De An. ii. 7, Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes between xa0’ aibra [not 
merely xara cupBeBnnds] aicOnra 
between %:a and xowd, remarking 
418, a, 11: Adyw 8 Boy pev d py 
évdéxerat érépg alc bhoes aicddver Ox 

. Kowa 5t xlynais, hpeula, apid- 
pos, oxHpma, Méyedos. Similarly, iii. 
1, 425, a, 13: GAAd phy ovdé ray 
wowveyv oldy 7’ elvat alc@nrhpidy rt 
Yiov, av Kal éxdorn aicPhoen 
aigbavdéueba xara cupBeByxds [ l'OR- 
STRIK’S proposal to read ad x. a. 
is rightly rejected by BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Ar. 98), olov xvhoews, 
ordoews, TXHpaTOS, meyéeBous, apid- 
pov, évds. De Mem. 450, a, 9. 
On time see p. 73, n. 4, wn/ra. 

2 We are informed of motion 
&c through the separate senses 
cata ovpBeBnnds (De An. iii. 1; v. 
preceding note). These qualities 
are accompaniments of particular 


sense-perceptions, and the multi- 
plicity of the senses even assists 
us in distinguishing them from 
the latter (8xws frroyv AavOdyn Td 
dxorovbovvra Kal Kowd, ibid. 425, 
b, 5). Were we therefore con- 
fined for our perception of them 
to the particular senses, we should 
know them only as accessory (e.g. 
if we saw a white object, which 
moved, we should perceive only 
its colour and not its motion). 
Tov 5é xowav Hin Exouev alcOnow 
kowhy ob kata cupBeBnkds* ovx tp’ 
tory idla (ibid. 425, a, 248qq.). De 
Mem. ibid. says that size and 
motion are known to us by the 
same faculty as time, «al rd 
pdvracua [SC. aris] Tijs Kowihs 
aigOhoews xd90s dorly. Cf. i. 435, 
n. 2, supra. 

$ De An. iii. 2, 426, b, 8: 
each sense perceives rds ov 
Swoxemévov aig@nrov d:apopas, C9. 
sight, those of colour. éwel 5é kat 
Td Aeundy kal Td yAuK’ Kal Exacroy 
Tav ald@nrav xpos Exarroy xplyo- 
hey, tit aicavdueba Sri Biadéper ; 
dvdynn 3h alcbhoe: alc@nrda ydp 
€or ... obre 8h Kexwpiouevais 
evdéxerat xpivew &ri Erepoy 7d 
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further, we declare the phenomena presented to us by 
the senses at one time to be objectively real, at another 
to be unreal, it cannot be our senses themselves that 
pronounce this judgment, for their presentations are in 
both cases alike ; nor if we are deceived in our judgment, 
are the senses to blame for the mistake, seeing that 
they always report correctly.!. The common principle of 
all sense-perception is alone responsible for the reference 
of the perception to the object, and therefore for the 
mistakes that are made.” The same principle, finally, is 
the basis of self-consciousness which accompanies all 
sense-perception: since perception is different from the 
thing perceived, the senses which supply us with the 
picture of the object cannot also inform us of its ob- 
jective reality.? The organ of the ‘common sense’ is the 


yAuKd Tod AeuKoU, GAA Bel evi Time 
kudw d7Aa ely. It must there- 
fore be one and the same faculty 
by which we distinguish different 
kinds of sensations from one 
another: and to this, in order 
that these may be compared with 
one another, these must be 
simultaneously present, meeting 
in it as two lines meet in a com- 
mon point. (The details of this 
theory, which suggests many diffi- 
culties, cannot be here discussed ; 
besides TRENDELENBURG in loco, 
see the discussion of itin KAMPE, 
Erkenntnissth. d. Ar. 107; BREN- 
TANO, Psychol. d. Ar. 90 sqq.; 
BAUMKER, /0 sqq.). Similarly 
c. 7, 431, a, 20: rive 8 ewixplves 
Tl Siapdpes yAund Kal Oeppdy . . . 
tor: yap ey ri obtw BE Kal 7 
oriyph Kal BAws b Spos [the bound- 
ary ]|&c. Just as one sense knows 
the distinction between white 
and black, so one and the same 


faculty can know the distinction 
between whiteness and sweet- 
ness. De Somno, 2, 455, a, 17: 
kal xplver 5h nal Svvarat xplvew Sr: 
érepa Ta yAuKéa Tay AEevKay, ore 
yevoe: obre ie: ob7’ audoiv, GAA 
Twi Kowg poply tay aigOnrnplwv 
axdyrwv. tors wey yap ula alo@nois 
ke, (see p. 66, n. 7, supra). 

' Cf. i. 209, n. 3, supra. 

2 See p. 67, n. 2, supra, where 
this is shown to have _ been 
Aristotle’s view. 

2 De An. iii. 2 init.: érel & 
aicbavdueba Sr: dpauev nal dxovo- 
bev, avaynn ® rH Sper alcbdverIa 
571 dpa, h évépg [sc. aivdqoe]. The 
former, however, is inadmissible, 
if for no other reason, because 
in that case we must assign 
colour to the seeing subject [the 
épav mxpérov), as to all visible 
things. De Somno. 2, 456,-a, 15: 
tors 5é tis Kal rxowh s8vdvauis 
dxoAovovca whoas, » Kati Sri dpa 
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heart,! in which, as we have already seen, the general 
principle of the sensitive life resides.’ 

To this single faculty of perception, or ‘common 
sense, Aristotle proceeds to attribute a number of 
important mental phenomena.’ It is the source of 
imagination and memory,‘ which are therefore shared 
by many brutes as well as by man. Imagination is 
a movement produced by sensation, an after-effect of 
the sense-perception °>—in other words a spent sensa- 





Kat akover aicdaverat [so BONITZ, 
Arist. Stud. iii. 72, reads accord- 
ing to the text of two MSS.; 
BEKK. has kal aio@.|* ob yap 5H TH 
ye bWer Opa S71 pa . . . GAA Ti 
Kow@ hoplw Tay aicOntnplwy amdy- 
TWV. 
1 The heart is the €v kody 
aicOnrhpiov, eis 6 Tas KaT’ evepyetay 
aic@joes avayKatov amaytav (De 
Juvent. 1, 467, b, 28); 7d ye Kdpiov 
Tav aiddhoewy ev Tavrn Tots éval- 
pos Tac. ev TOUT yap avaryKaiov 
elvat tT) TavtTwy Tav aicOnrnplwy 
kowdy aic@nrnpiov (ibid. c. 3, 469, 
a, 10). 

2 Cf. supra, p. 42 sq. and p. 
66, n. 6, and on the question how 
the sensations of the three senses 
which have their seat in the head 
are transmitted to the heart, p. 67, 
n.1. But the heart is also the seat 
of the sense of touch (see p. 67, n. 
1, supra) ; and to this the remark, 
De Somno, 2, 455, a, 22, seems to 
refer, where it is said that the 
YSiov and the kowdy of atc@nois 
{for this we must suppose to be 
the meaning of roto, |. 22, placing 
with BoNITZ the words od yap... 
xpwmaros, 1, 17-22, in a paren- 
thesis] @ua Te amtin@ pddiod? 
imdpxet, this being the only one 
of the senses whose organ is 


also the central organ of sensa- 
tion. 

* For the following account 
see FREUDENTHAL, Ueber d. 
Begriff d. Wortes pavracia b. 
Arist. 1863. 

* De An, iii. 3, 428, a, 9, 21, 
c. 10, 433, a, 11, c. ll init. ; Hist. 
An. i. 1, 488, b, 25; De Mem. 1, 
449, a, 28, 450, a, 15, c. 2, 453, a, 
6; Metaph. i. 1, 980, a, 27, b, 25; 
cf. p.71, n. 3, p. 73, n. 4, infra. 
Some animals, therefore, dream 
as wellas man, Divin. p. S. 2, 
463, b, 12. 

5 After showing, De An. iii. 
3, that it is neither afc@nois, nor 
vous, nor émiothun, nor ddga, nor 
a combination of 5ééa and atc @nots, 
Aristotle proceeds, 428, b, 10: 
GAN’ ered) Ear. Kivnbevtos tovd) 
KivetoOat ETepov bwd TovTov, 7 Se 
pavracla Klynols Tis done? elvar Kal 
ovK &vev aigOfoews yiyverBat GAr’ 
aicbavouevois Kal av alaOnots early, 
gore 5€ ylvecOar Klynow sad Tis 
évepyelas THs aicOjocews, Kal rabTny 
duolay avd-ynn elvar TH aicOjcet, etn 
by airy 7 klynots ob re &vevaicbjoews 
evdexouevn obre pu) aicbavouevols 
bmdpxew, kal woAAG Kat’ avThy Kal 
wovety Kal maoxe TO Exov, Kal elvan 
kal @AnO7 Kal Wevdq. L. 30: ef 
oby undev wey GAO Exe: Ta eipnueva 
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tion.! 


The motion caused by the external impression 


upon the sensitive organ not only produces an immediate 
effect in the sensation which follows, but continues in 
the organ,” whence under certain circumstances it 
passes to the central organ, and in this way repro- 
duces the pictorial image,’ even in the absence of the ob- 


% gpavracia [so the majority of 
-the MSS. ; ToRSTR. with E reads 
4 7 pavr., but considers the words 
spurious; BEKK. and TREND. are 
certainly wrong in reading 7} uy 
gavractay] rovro 8’ éor) { TORSTR. 
conj. €xet}] 7d AexOev, | pavtacia 
ay fn xivnois bird Tis aicOhcews 
THs Kat’. évepyemay yryvouevn. De 
Insomn. 1, 459, a, 17 (a passage 
which establishes the true read- 
ingin De An.429,a, 2 as yryvouern, 
not -ns). 

' Rhet. i. 11, 1370, a, 28: 7 
S& gavracia early atcOnols tis 
d&aGevhs. 

2 De Mem. 1, 350, a, 27: the 
xd0os, where és is uvqun, con- 
sists of a kind of (wypdpnpa, 
which afs@nois produces in the 
soul (i.e. the yux7) aic@nrixh) and 
in the part of the body where iv 
resides; ) yap yiwouevn kivnois 
évonuatvera: olovy timoy Tivd TOU 
aicOjparos kabdmep of appayi(duevot 
Tots SaxrvAiots. On this account, 
under deep emotion or in the 
early years of childhood, memory 
is weak, the excitement being 
too strong, Kabdmep dy eis bdwp 
péoy éumimrovons THs Kwhoews Kal 
THS oppayidos ; conversely in old 
age dia ro Whxeo8a [wear] Kai did 
oxAnpérnta Tou Sexouevov Td mdbos 
ove eyyivera 6 tUmos. The same 
phenomenon is explained, c. 2, 
453, b, 4, as the result, not only 
in the case of children but of 
old men, of a xivnois caused in 


the former case by the rapid 
growth, in the latter by the 
rapid decay, of the body. The 
latter passage would of itself be 
sufficient to prove that in Ari- 
stotle’s view the persistence of 
the sense-impressions, which are 
compared to the impress of a 
stamp, is not that of actual 
material copies of the objects 
(even in his account of sense- 
perception itself, p. 58 sq. supra, 
Aristotle gives no countenance 
to such a view), nor even that of 
qualitative changes in the organs 
themselves, but is due to the 
continuance in the organs of the 
motions caused by the original 
sensation. This, however, be- 
comes still more obvious from 
the quotations that follow in the 
next note. On the whole sub- 
ject see FREUDENTHAL, p. 20 
sqq. 

3 This is the sense of the 
passage in 7. évuty. c. 3, already 
referred to. After showing in 
the beginning of c. 4%, 87: Kal 
a&meAOdvros Tov Oupabey aicOnrod 
éunever TA aicOhuata aicdnra bvra, 
that the faculty which gives 
judgment upon the corresponding 
objects is different from that 
which supplies the sense with 
the images of them (cf. p. 67, n. 
2), and that in this way we get 
the delirious fancies of fever 
and other illusions of sense into 
which we are seduced by passion 
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ject.! To this power of reproducing images of sense Ari- 
stotle gives the name of Phantasy; and to the images 
themselves the cognate name of phantasms,? Phantasy, 


and emotion, Aristotle proceeds 
in c. 3: the motions caused 
partly by impressions made upon 
us from without, partly by those 
produced from within the body 
itself, are repressed during the 
day by the activity of sense and 
thought, and rendered imper- 
ceptible [apavl(orvra: howep wapd 
woAd xip tAarroy—as the light of 
the stars before the sun] ; vd«rwp 
8t 3 apyfay tev Kard pdpioy 
aigOhoewy Kat &8uvaulay rod évepyeiv 
.. . Onl Thy dpxhy tis aicOhoews 
[the heart] xarapépovra: xa) +l- 
vovrat gavepal xadiorauévns rijs 
Topaxiis. The same thing takes 
place in sleep (461, a, 18 sqq.): 7a 
gayrdopara kal ai bwdAorror Kivhoes 
ai cunBalvovoa awd trav alcOnudrwy 
[those lingering remnants of the 
motions produced by impressions 
upon the senses which are the 
cause of phantasms ; cf. p. 70, n. 5, 
supra] dbré pev bed pelCovos otons 
rijs eipnuévns xivhoews apavlCovrar 
adumay, drt 8¢ retapayuevar pal- 
yovras .. . Kabioranévov Sé Kal 
Siaxpwouévou Tov aiuaros éy rots 
évaluows, cwloudvn Tay aicOnudrwy 
h xivnots ap’ éxdorouv ray aicdn- 
tnplwy [the motion caused by the 
sense-impression which is trans- 
mitted from the organs of sense 
to the heart] éeppwpeva re roel ra 
évirvia, kal (sc. rower] palvec@al ri 
xal Soxety 31a ev 7a awd Tis OWews 
xarabepdueva dpgv, 3d Se ra awd 
Ths axons axovew. dSuororpdrws 5e 
kal and trav bAdrAwy aloOnrnplwr. 
For the a&px? accepts as true 
what the senses report, so long as 
it remains uncontradicted by a 
more authoritative report (cf. p. 


67,n. 2, supra); bray yap Kabedsn 
[as isexplained,461, b, 10], xarsdy- 
Tos Tov wAelorou aluaros éx) rhy 
apxhy ouyxarépyovra af évotoa 
xivfoes. These exist, however, 
partly 8uvdue: partly évepyela, the 
former appearing (émiwoAd(ev) 
when the others by which they 
have hitherto been repressed dis- 
appear; sal Audueva: ev dAlyy TE 
Aoww@ aluars Tq ev rots aigOnrnplors 
xwovvra: [in the blood which is 
left behind in the organs of sense 
after the main body of it has 
flowed back to the heart, the 
sensitive motions contained in it, 
which have hitherto lain latent, 
beccme liberated owing to the 
exhaustion, by the diminution of 
the quantity of blood, of those 
motions which have hitherto 
restrained them], Exovoa dpuoid- 
tnta Gowep Ta ev trois vépeoiv, & 
mwaped(ovow avOpdmos Kal Kevrav- 
pos taxéws peraBdAdAovra. So 
long as we keep hold even of a 
remnant of consciousness in 
sleep we do not mistake those 
images for the things; if on the 
other hand we have lost all 
consciousness that we are asleep, 
we take the one for the other. 
Dreams (Trad gawdueva cfSwda 
xadevdorr:, 462, a, 11) are there- 
fore only the remnants of the 
motions caused by sensation 
(461, b, 21), as which they are 
often clearly recognised at the 
moment of waking. 

' Hence he says, De An. iii. 
8, 432, a, 9: ra yap paryrdopara 
bowep aigOhuard éors: wAhy tvev 
SAns. 

? For proof of this see BONITZ, 
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moreover, he holds to be the source of the images which 
accompany thought.'! To these it is impossible to apply 
the above sensational explanation: ? they must be con- 
sidered as in some way independent products of intellec- 
tual activity. Aristotle, however, has given us no account 
of their origin or their relation to the images of sense. 
While the reportsof the single senses in theirown depart- 
ments are unerringly true, the imagination and the gene- 
ral reports of the ‘common sense’ are exposed to illusion.® 
If an imagination relates to earlier perceptions and pre- 
sents a copy of them, then we call it memory (svn) ; * 


Ind. Arist. 811, b, 11 sqq. 812, a, 
9, 26. 

1 See next chapter. 

2 Aristotle actually distin- 
guishes between two kinds of 
gavracia. De An. iii. 10, 433, b, 
28: dpexrindy dt (sc. 7d (gov dary] 
ove tvev gpaytacias. gpavracta de 
naga  Avytorih  ailcOnrich. 
Tatrns uey ody Kal Ta BAA GPa 
peréxet. c. 11, 434, a, 5: 7 wey 
oty aic@ntixh payracia ... Kal 
éy rots BAAaSs Cypots dwdpxel, 7 St 


BovAeutixh ey ois Aoyioriots. 


As aic@nrixh day. can only here 
mean the power of reproducing 
from the motions that linger in 
the organs of sense the images 
represented by them, the ¢avpr. 
BovAeurixh (or Aoyiorinh : Td yap 
BovAever@at nal Acyl(ecOa ravrdv, 
Eth. vi. 2, 1139, a, 12) must 
mean the power of projecting 
images of things in the future, 
of means and ends whose com- 
parative value it is the function 
of BovAevois to estimate with a 
view to the exercise of choice. 
Such images, however, are not, 
like those of memory, given in 


the excitations of the organs of 
sense. 

3 See i. 209, n. 3, and ii. 67, 
n. 2, supra. 

* De Mem.i:allmemory refers 
to the past and therefore presup- 
poses the intuition of time, 449, b, 
28: 80a xpdvou aicOdvera, ratra 
péva Ta Cow uynuovervel, Kal ToiTe 
@aicOdvera:. (See i. 436, n. 2, ii. 
70, n. 4, and 71, n. 3, sepra.) The 
faculty upon which memory de- 
pends is phantasy, for it always 
refers primarily to sensory 
images, and in a derivative and 
secondary sense to thoughts in 
so far as thought itself is impos- 
sible without a pictorial image, 
as is shown (450, a, 15) by the 
fact that brutes have memory as 
well as man. Cf. 450, a, 13: 
Gore tov vooupévov [vootyros or 
vou? ] xara oupBeBnwds dy efn, 
Kad’ abrd 3¢ rot xpwrou aicOnrixod. 
450, a, 22: rivos pty ody ray Tijs 
Wuxis dorly 7 pvtun, pavepoy, Sri 
obrep Kai 4 gavracia’ Kal tors 
pvnpoveuta Kad’ atta uty Soa éor) 
gavrarra, kara cupBeBykos bt boa 
ph &vev payractas. The odyracpa, 
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and the conscious reproduction of a memory is recollec- 
tion (a4vapynots). Man alone is capable of recollection, 
since he alone can reflect; '! but memory, as we have 


said, is shared by brutes. 


Recollection depends upon 


the natural coherence of the movements which produce 
the imaginative pictures; by virtue of this coherence 
one image is called up by another formerly connected 
with it.2 These movements have their seat in the 


however, only becomes a recol- 
lection (uynudveuna) when we 
recognise in it the copy of an 
actual perception, when we con- 
nect with it the thought that it 
is the repetition of a previous 
perception—a point upon which 
we are not always certain. Ac- 
cordingly we sometimes fail to re- 
cognise actual memories as such, 
and at other times mistake mere 
fancies for memories (450, b, 18 
saq.). Ti uty ody dori uvhun [the 
chap. concludes] xal ro puynpo- 
vevery, elpnra, brs payrdouaros, 
ws elxdvos ov pdvracua, fis (which 
should be taken, not, with 
FREUDENTHAL, ibid. 36 and 
elsewhere, in its narrowsense dis- 
cussed i, 285, n. 3, supra, but inthe 
simple sense of having or keeping; 
cf. c. i. 449, b, 25) cal rlvos poplov 
Toy év nuty, &rt Tov mpwrovu aigOnri- 
Kod kal @ xpdvou aicbaydueba, 

1 Hist. An. i. 1 fin.; De Mem. 
ii. 451, b, 2, 453, a, 6 sqq. As 
the reason of this, it is said in 
453, a,9: 8: 7d avaumrfonecdal 
éorw oloy ovAdAoyiouds Tis * brs yap 
apérepoy i) eldev 2) Hrovoey H tT 
rowvroy xafe, auddAoyl(erar 46 
dvansmynokduevos, nal torw oloy 
Chrnals tis. rovro 38 ols Kal rd 
Bovaeuvrixdy imdpxe, pice: udvors 
gupBéBnkev : kal yap rd BoyrAetverOau 


ovdAAoyiopnds tls dori. H. An. ibid. 
also connects BovAever Oa: with ava- 
piuvhoKkecOa as peculiar to man. 

2 Perhaps Aristotle gives 
this explanation, ibid. 451, a, 10 
sqq., with a tacit reference to 
the mnemonics mentioned by him 
in other passages (De An. iii. 3, 
427, b, 19; De Insomn. 1. 458, b, 
20; Top. viii. 14, 163, b, 28). 
Recollection, he says, takes 
place, éredh wépuxey 4 xlynots 
Hoe yevéoOa pera rhvde; if the 
connection is a necessary one, 
the first is invariably recalled by 
the second; if it is merely 
habitual, only as a rule. Some- 
times, however, a single occur- 
rence creates a fixed habit. 
"Avausmvhoneoda: both in the case 
of intentional and unintentional 
recollection consists in recalling 
former motions in their order 
until we arrive at the object of 
search. We start in this process 
awd tov viv [t.e, from a present 
intuition] 4 &AAouv tivds, Kal ad’ 
duolou 4 évayriou } Tov obveyyvs. 
Aristotle has not further deve- 
lofed tbese hints upon the so- 
called laws of the association of 
ideas, nor has he explained 
whether of the two principles of 
dvduvynots, avdykn and é@os, the 
former embraces only those caseg 
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Lastly, from sensation and imagination arise 


the feelings of pleasure and pain,’ and the appetites, 
whereof we shall have to treat in detail when we come 


to Anthropology. 


Aristotle regarded Sleep and Waking as conditions 


of the common faculty of perception.* 


Sleep is the 


imprisonment of that faculty, waking is its free activity.® 


in which the physical movement 
that underlies the pictorial image 
spontaneously produces other 
such movements or includes also 
those in which the content of a 
given presentation conducts 
necessarily to the recollection of 
certain others. On the other 
hand, Aristotle gives us the 
general law which determines 
the succession of those associa- 
tions which depend upon habit, 
viz. that each presentation is 
recalled by that which imme- 
diately preceded it on its former 
occurrence: T@ yap er d&kodov- 
Bovow ai Kiwioets GAATAas, de 
peta tThvde (451, b, 28, cf. 1. 22). 

| Thid. 453, a, 14 sqq., where 
it is stated, dr: cGparindy ti 7d 
mwd0os, kal fH avduynois Chrnois ev 
TowovTm gdavtacuaros ... 6 ava- 
MimynoKduevos cwpmaTiKdy TL KiveEl ev 
g¢ Td wa0os; what this is is not, 
indeed, further explained. Since, 
however, the seat of memory in 
general is the heart, it must be 
this which is meant. 

2 De An. ii, 2, 413, b, 23: 
drov pev yap alc@nows, Kal AUT TE 
kal ndovn, Sov 5é tavTa, e& ardynns 
kal émiOuu'a. iii. 3, 414, b, 4: 
@ 8 alcOnois imdpxet, ToUT Hdovh 
Te kal A’twn Kal rd Hdd TE Kal 
Aurnpév. (Similarly De Somno, 
1, 454, b, 29.) c. 7, 431, a, 10: 
ort. To HdecOar Kal AvreicOat 7d 
evepyeiy TH aicOntinn peodryrs 


mpods Td dyabdy Kal kakdy, 7 Tol- 
avta. Phys. vii. 3, 247,a, 24: 9} 
yap Kar’ éevépyemay TO THs doris 
H Sia prvtunv 4 awd ris eAmidos. 
ei wey ody Kar’ évépye:av, alcOnois 
7d altiov, ei 5& Sid uvhuny BC 
éArida, ard ratrns' 4 yap ola 
erd0ouey peuynuévors Td THS Hdovijs 
} ofa weioducda eAmiCovow. We 
shall return to pleasure in deal- 
ing with the Ethics, but neither 
here nor there do we find an 
accurate psychological account 
of the feeling. 

8 Cf. meantime De An. ii. 2, 
413, b, 23, c. 8, 414, b, 1-16, iii. 
7, 431, a, 8 sqq. iii. 11; De 
Somno, i. 454, b, 29; Part. An. 
ii. 17, 661, a, 6. 

* Ibid. c. 2, 455, a, 5-b, 13: 
sleep and waking do not belong 
to the senses individually, but 
to the xtpiov Tay &AAwy mavTwv 
aig@nthpiov, the mpatrov @ aicbd- 
veTal TayTwY, 

> De Somno, i. e.g. 454, a, 32: 
ei tolvuy Td éeypnyopévar Spiora 
T@ AcAVCOA Thy alobnow ... Td 
8 eypnyopéva TG Kabevderv evayriov 
..«. ToUTO 8 éorly dévvapula 60’ 
bmepBorAhv tod eypnyopévar.. . 
avdykn wav td eypnyopds évdé- 
xeoGat Kabevdew > addvaTov yap ael 
évepyeitv. It is impossible, how- 
ever, that it should sleep for ever, 
for to sleep without awaking 
would be to lose the power of 
sensation. 454, b, 25: ris & 
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Hence these conditions are only exhibited by beings 
capable of sensation : but with them they are invariable, 
for the faculty of perception cannot remain active 
without experiencing exhaustion from time to time.! 
The object of sleep is to maintain life, to refresh, and 
restore ; and this again subserves the higher purpose of 
waking activity.2 The natural causes of sleep lie in 
the nutritive process. The vital warmth drives the 
fumes away from the food upwards; collecting there, 
they make the head heavy and induce sleepiness ; but 
cooling in the brain, they sink down again and cause a 
refrigeration of the heart, in consequence of which the 
activity of this chief organ of sensation is suspended. 
This condition lasts until the food is digested and the 
purer blood, destined for the upper portions of the 
body, is secreted from the denser sort, which passes 
downwards. Dreams arise from the internal motions 
of the organs of sense, which continue after the trans- 
mission of external impressions has ceased. In the 
waking state these motions disappear beneath the action 
of sense and thought; but in sleep, on the contrary, 
and especially towards the end of sleep, when the dis- 
turbance of the blood has ceased, they stand forth more 
clearly. Hence it may happen that an internal motion 


aig@hoews tpéwov twa Thy méey above, we must suppose that 
axwnolay Kat oiov Secudv Brvov these sleep also. 
elvat mauwev, Thy 5t Advow Kal Thy 2 Ibid. ii. 455, b, 16-28, c. 3, 
hveow eyphyopow. end, ° 

1 See preceding note and De % De Somno,c. 2, where this 
Somno, 1, 454, b, 14-455, a, 3, point is very fully discussed. 
where it is said that all animals * Asis shown and interestingly 
except ostracea are actually illustrated bycareful observations 
observed to sleep, and that, on from cognate fields, 7, évurviwy 
the general grounds mentioned (see p. 71, n. 3, supra), cf. Divin, 
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in the body, which would not be perceived in waking 
hours, makes itself felt in dreams, or that dreams, 
reversely, impel people to subsequent action by the 
images which they present to the soul. It is also 
possible that sensible impressions reach us in sleep 
which would not have struck upon our senses in the 
more disturbed atmosphere of the daytime, or would 
have failed to arouse our attention. Thus some pro- 
phetic dreams may be explained naturally; anything 
beyond this must be considered a casual coincidence, 
for we notice that many dreams do not come true at 


all.! 


Death, like sleep, must be explained by an altera- 


tion in the central organ. 


It happens when the vital 


warmth, which resides in the heart (or the correspond- 


p. 8S. 1,463, a, 7 sqq. Dreams 
according to the account here 
given (c. 3, 462, a, 8, 29) are 
kwioes pavtacrixal [movements 
caused by fancy] év rots aic@n- 
Tnplos, ... To pdvTacua Td amd THs 
kwioews Tov aig@nudtwy, bray év 
TS Kadevdew #, 7 Kadedvder, Tod7’ 
éotly évirvioy, 

! This is essentially the doc- 
trine set forth in the treatise 7. 
THs Kad’ rvov paytiKkjs. It cannot, 
on the other hand, be regarded 
as the expression of Aristotle’s 
scientific conviction when in one 
of his Dialogues (see i. 390, n. 3, 
supra) he speaks of the soul in 
sleep and just before death, when 
about to withdraw from the body 
into its true being, as possessed of 
a power of insight into the future. 
Such a view, it is much more 
probable, does not at all express 
his own conviction, but merely an 


opinion which, he thinks, may 
have given rise to the belief in 
the existence of the Gods. If at 
the time of the composition of 
this dialogue he attributed any 
real value to this opinion,it would 
be only one of the many proofs 
of the influence which the views 
of Plato still exercised over him. 
His whole treatment of the sub- 
ject as given above shows how 
far he was at a later time from 
regarding sleep as a higher con- 
dition of the spiritual life. The 
views that Cic. Divrin. i. 38, 81 
attributes to Aristotle on the 
power of prophetic foresight 
(‘aliquid in animis presagiens 
atque divinum ’) said to be pos- 
sessed by hypochondriacs were 
much more probably taken from 
one of the Dialogues, than from 
Divin. p. 8. c. 2 init. or Eth. Eud, 
vii. 14, 1248, a, 39. 
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ing member), is extinguished.! The cause of this 
extinction, which affects all fire alike, is generally the 
want of nourishment. This may be brought about in 
two ways: either the operation of antagonistic mate- 
rials? may prevent the fire from maturing its aliment, 
which in the case of life is the vapour rising from the 
blood; or else an excess of warmth may induce too 
rapid consumption of it.? ‘The latter takes place in the 
natural decay of old age. During a length of time the 
respiratory organs have been growing gradually harder 
and drier, moving themselves in consequence more 
slowly, and becoming incapable of providing the neces- 
sary covering process for the inner heart. Accordingly 
the inner fire decreases more and more, until at last it 
is extinguished, like a little flame, by some insignificant 
movement.’ The causes of greater or less longevity are 
discussed by Aristotle in a special treatise.® 

Up to this point we have dealt exclusively with 
the common conditions and peculiarities of animal life: 
These common characteristics are displayed in the most 
different forms and degrees of completeness by the dif- 
ferent races of animals. The animal kingdom exhibits 


5 De Respir. 17, 479, a, 7 sqq. 


1 De Vita, c. 4; see pp. 7 
cf. De Vita, 5, 469, b, 21, 470, a, 


and 42, supra, andcf. Respir. 17, 


478, b, 31 sqq. 479, a, 7 sqq. 

2 Asin the extinction of fire 
by water. 

3 De Vita,c. 5, 496, b, sq. 
The third possible case, when 
the supply of the requisite ali- 
ment fails, as in death by starva- 
tion, is here unnoticed by 
Aristotle. 

4 That this is the purpose 
served by respiration has already 
been proved at p. 43, 


5 (where the suffocation of fire by 
coals is cited as an illustration, 
and explained in the same way). 
Meteor. iv. 1,379, a,3; Longit. V. 
5, 166, a, 19, 22, b, 14; Gen. An. 
v. 3, 783, b, 6. 

6 Tlep) warxpuBidtnTOos kal Bpaxv- 
Bidtyntos ; cf. Gen. An. iv. 10, 777, 
b, 3. Upon the results there 
arrived at, c. 5, 6, it is imprac- 
ticable here to enter more fully. 
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a gradual and continuous progression from the poorest 
and most undeveloped forms of life to the highest, and 
it is Aristotle's undisputed distinction to have first dis- 
covered this scale and to have followed it through all 


aspects of animal life.’ 


Even the local habitations 


of the different animals, the elements to which they 
belong, enable us to distinguish their several degrees 


of honour and importance.’ 


1 As has already been gener- 
ally shown, p. 20 sqq. supra; cf. 
i. 466 sqq. 

2 Aristotle frequently touches 
upon this point. His statements 
upon it, however, are not always 
consistent with one another 
either in regard to the birth and 
habitations, or in regard to the 
elementary constitution of dif- 
ferent living creatures. Meteor. iv. 
4, 382, a, 6 (De An. i. 5, 411, 
a, 9 relates to another subject) he 
says: évy yi Kal év dart (pa udvov 
éotiy, dv dept 5€ kal mupl ovK Eri, 
Sri tay owudtwy bAn Tavta. (On 
the statement in the latter clause 
v. i. 483, n. 2, supra). On the other 
hand, according to Cic. JV. D. ii. 
15, 42; Puut. Plat. V. 20,1 (fr. Ar. 
19), he had declared, probably in 
the dialogue m. piAocop/as, that as 
there are land-, water-, and air- 
animals ((@a xepoaia, Evvipa, 
wTnva, or according to Cic. ‘cum 
aliortum animantium ortus in 
terra sit, aliorum in aqua, in aére 
aliorum ’), there must also be (ga 
ovpayvia, and the stars must there- 
fore be animate. Again, Hist. An. 
v. 19, 652, b, 6-15, he speaks of 
worms which spring by spon- 
taneous generation from ice, flies 
which spring from fire, whereas, 
Gen, et Corr. ii. 3, 330, b, 29, he 
had expressly denicd that any- 


Nor must the variations 


thing at all springs from either 
ice or fire. If we may put down 
to a popular mode of speech 
the mention of air-animals in 
the treatise m. tAogoplas, by 
which are only meant winged ani- 
mals, yet the fire-animals men- 
tioned in his Natural History and 
alluded to by other writers (cf. 
FABRICIUS, on Sext. Pyrrh. i. 41. 
IDELER, on Meteorol. iit? 454; 
PHILO, Plant. Noé, 216, A, De 
Gigant. 285, A) cannot be recon- 
ciled with his other statements. 
But, secondly, with regard to the 
material constituents of living 
bodies, Aristotle holds (DeAn.i.5, 
411, a, 9. iii. 13 init., and the pas- 
sage referred to in i. 482, n.3, sup.) 
that whileeach containsa mixture 
of all the elements, there may be 
a preponderance of different ele- 
ments in different bodies. Here 
also, however, his statements are 
not always consistent. De Respir. 
13, 477, a, 27, he says: Ta wey yap 
ék vis mAclovos yéyover, olov Td Tav 
gutay yévos [and acc. to Gen. An. 
li. 6, 743, b, 10, shell-fish and 
crustacea], Ta 8’ é& SSaros ofoy rd 
Ttav evvdpwv' tav 8 mrnvay Kal 
meCav Ta wey e@& adépos TaD ex 
mupds. Exacta 8 ev ois oixelots 
Tomois Exe: Thy Tak ai’tayv. On 
the other hand, Gen. An. iii. 11, 
761, b, 13: 7a mév yap puta Ocin 
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in their vital heat be neglected, as that is a point of the 
greatest moment in determining the perfection of animate 
existence.! Together with the vital heat must be men- 
tioned the character of the blood and of the humours 
corresponding to it in other animals, on which depends 
the broad distinction between sanguineous and blood- 
less creatures.2 The temper and intelligence of animals 
are regulated in a great measure by the constitution of 
their blood, while of course its influence over their 
physical structure is not less important.’ It is only 
sanguineous animals which have flesh, the bloodless are 


mis by yas, BdaTos be Ta Evvdpa, Ta 
dt mwe(a aépos* To 5E waAdAov kal 
frrov Kal éyyirepov Kal moppwTepov 
moAAhy moet Kal Oavuacrhnv dia- 
qopdv.. To 5& Téraprov yévos ovK éml 
Tovrwv Tav Témwy Set (nev: Kalrot 
BotAetat yé TL kaTa THY TOU Tupds 
elvat Tdéiv. . . dAAG Bet TO TOLOVTOY 
ryévos (nreiv emi rs ceAqvns* alty 
yap palverat Koiwwvotca Tis TEeTAp- 
Tns arootacews. The whole class 
of we(a (land animals and birds) 
are here assigned to the air, just 
as De Sensu, c. 5, 444, a, 19, men 
and quadrupeds are classed with 
those boa pmetéxet uaAAOV THs TOU 
&epos pvoews: fire-animals on the 
other hand are said to inhabit the 
moon, of which there is a sugges- 
tion also De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 18 
(see p. 20, n. 3, supra). But it 
remains to be asked how in the 
ethereal region, to which the moon 
also belongs, there can be beings 
constituted of all the elements. 
Cf. MEYER, Arist. Thierk, 413 sq 
393, and i, 472 sqq. supra. 

1 De Resp. 13, 477, a, 16: Ta 
riptwrepa Tav (wy mAclovos TETU- 
xnke Oepdrntos* Gur yap dviyin 


Kal WUXTS TETUXNKEVAL TILwT Eps. 
2 On this distinction, of which 
Aristotle very frequently makes 
use, see, besides many other pas- 
sages, Hist. An. i. 4-6, 489, a, 30, 
490, a, 21, 26 sqq. b, 9. li. 15 init 
iv. linit. c. 3 init.; Part. An. ii. 
2, 648, a, 1. c. 4, 650, b, 30, and 
the passages referred to 26, n. 1, 
supra. From Part, iii. 4, 665, a, 31 
(Anudkpitos 8 Eoikey ov Kad@s bia- 
AaBeivy mepl aitav, elrep @iOn dia, 
pixpétnta Tay ava'uwy (pov &5ndra 
elvat tavta = their intestines) 
BRANDIS,ii.b. 1301 concludes that 
Democritus had made the dis- 
tinction between sanguineous and 
bloodless animals ; the inference, 
however, is a doubtful one, as 
Democritus may have mentioned 
only particular species of animals, 
and the general designation of 
them as &vaiuxz may be Aristotle’s. 
3 Part. An. ii. 2, 648, a, 2 (see 
p. 39. n. 6, sypra); c. 4, 651, a, 
12: mwodAAav 8° éotiv aitla 7H TOD 
ciuatos puoi Kal Kata Td 700s Tois 
(wos Kal Kata THY alcfnow, 
evAdyws* An yap ect: mavTbs TID 
OWMATOS. 
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provided with something analogous to flesh;! the 
former have a heart, the latter another kind of central 
organ.? The vital heat and composition of the blood, 
again, determine the development of the organs of 
refrigeration and secretion—the brain, lungs, kidneys, 
bladder, and their peculiar functions.* In everything 
relating to the motion and posture of animals, Aristotle 
does not fail to recognise a special significance. Some 
tribes grow like plants adhering to the ground: the 
more perfect races, on the contrary, are capable of locomo- 
tion at will. Furthermore, he traces very considerable 
differences in the organs of motion and the modes of 
progression displayed by the latter.® It is only in the 
case of locomotive creatures that we find the opposition 
of right and left, to which Aristotle attributed much 
importance,® together with a more complex organisa- 
tion.’ Lastly, while in shell-fish and plants the head 
looks downwards, and while in animals without feet or 
with many feet it is turned to the middle of the world, 
it is turned upwards in bipeds, and particularly in man.* 


' See p. 26, n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 26,n.7; p.41,n.3, sup. 

* See p. 26, n. 8; p. 40, n. 1, 
and p. 43, n. 6, supra. 

‘ Hist. An, viii. 1, 588, b, 10 
sqq.; Part. An. iv. 5, 681, a, 12- 
20; Ingr. An. 19; De An. ii. 3, 
415, a, 6, and p. 49, n. 5, supra. 

5 Even birds seem stunted 
(xexoAoBwrat) in this respect, but 
fish even more so (Part. An. iv. 
13 init.); in the motion of ser- 
pents and worms there is properly 
no distinction of right and left 
(Ingr. An. 4, 705, b, 22 sqq.); in 
the case of insects the multitude 
of their feet indicates deficient 
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unity and centralisation of the 
vital force (ibid. c. 7), while—in 
common with some birds—they 
have little power of steering their 
flight (ibid. 10, 710, a, 4). 

* See p.33,n.3, sup.,and Ingr. 
An. 4,705, b,13 toend. Aristotle 
there remarks (706, a, 18) that 
the distinction between right and 
left reaches its highest develop- 
ment in man, 5a 7d Kata ptaw 
pddiora Exew tTav Cowv. pice 5e 
Béaribv re Td Setvdy Tod apiorepod 
Kal Kexwpiomévor. 

7 Part. An. iv. 7 init. 

8 Part. An. iv. 7, 683, b, 18; 
Ingr. An. c. 5; De Vita, 1, 468, 
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The structure of the body and the relation of its members 
correspond to these differences of posture.! In human 
beings the upper portion of the body is lighter than the 
lower, for. the sake of their intellectual activity, and 
because of their greater warmth. In quadrupeds the 
size and weight of these parts are greater. As 
the vital heat decreases, and the earthly ingredients 
begin to preponderate, the number of the feet is mul- 
tiplied, until at last they disappear, and the whole body 
becomes one great foot. Beyond this point the head 
begins to turn downwards, sensation disappears, the 
animal becomes a vegetable.” The size of animals, again, 


a, 5. Man’s upright posture is 
explained, Respir. 13, 477, a, 20, 
as the result of the purity and 
abundance of his blood ; Part An. 
ii. 7, 653, a, 30, iii. 6, 669, b, 4, it 
is accounted for by the cognate 
fact of his higher temperature, 
heat having the effect of raising 
the body, as is proved by the fact 
that warm-blooded quadrupeds 
(the (wordca) are the more up- 
right. Part. An. iv. 10, 686, a, 25, 
the argument is put teleologic- 
ally: man has arms instead of fore- 
feet, dp0dv wiv ydp ear wdvoy TaY 
(dav 5:2 7d Thy Plow abTod Kal Thy 
ovolay elvat Qelav* Epyov be Tov 
Oerordrou Td voeiv kal ppoveiv: TovTO 
8 ob padiov woAAvd TOU Bvwhey em- 
Keyévouv odpmaros’ Td yap Bdpos 
Svoklynrov moet Thy Sidvuray Kal 
Thy kowhv atoOnow. The increased 
weight of the upper portions of 
the body requires that it should 
be placed horizontally on several 
legs, ov Suvanevns pépew 7d Bdpos 
ris Wxis. mavra ydp éori 7a (Fa 
vavedn TaAAa mapa Tov &vOpwrov’ 
vayades yap eorw ob Td pey byw 


heya Td SE pépoy Td Bapos kal weCedoy 
puxpdv &c. (cf. i. 467, n. 2, supra) 
... 5d Kal appovéctepa mdyta Ta 
(ga TGV avOpdérwr eorly, ... atrioy 
5... bri H THs Wuxis apy} WoAAG 
5H dvoKivntds ear kal owuaT dns. 
ért 8 = eAdrroves yevouéevns Tis 
aipovons Oepudrntos kal tov yed- 
Sous mAclovos, Td TE Taémata eAdT- 
Tova Tar (awy earl kal modAd’roda, 
TéAos 8 boda ylyvera Kal reta- 
péva mpds Thy yiv. wixpov 8 ofrw 
mpoBalvovta kal thy apxhy Exovar 
KatTw Kal TO KaTa Thy Kepadhy 
pdptov TéAos aklynrdv eatt Kal 
avaicOnrov, Kal yivera: purdv, 

' Ingr. An. c. 11: since man 
is a biped and designed for an 
upright walk, the upper parts of 
his body must be lighter, the 
lower heavier. Birds cannot have 
the upright posture; man on 
account of this posture cannot 
have wings (for the reason given 
for this, the student must consult 
Aristotle himself). Cf. prev. n. 
and Hist. An. ii. 4, 500, b, 26. 

* Part. An. iv. 10; see p. 81, 
n. 8, supra, 
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corresponds to their place in the scale of existence: the 
warmer animals, according to Aristotle’s notion, are ge- 
nerally speaking greater, and therefore the sanguineous 
animals are larger than the bloodless, although he 
does not fail to notice several exceptions to this rule.! 
Another obvious basis of classification may be found in 
the mode of birth and propagation. Some animals are 
viviparous, and form their offspring in the womb, either 
with or without the intervention of an egg.? A second 
class lay eggs, perfect in the case of birds, oviparous 
quadrupeds, and snakes ; imperfect in the case of fishes, 
molluscs, and molluscous ostracea. A third kind pro- 
pagate themselves by worms, produced sometimes with, 
sometimes without, copulation,’ and attaining their ulti- 
mate form only after repeated transformation : almost 
all insects belong to this class. A fourth series spring 
by spontaneous generation from slime or from the excre- 
tions of animals: as, for instance, the majority of shell- 
fish and some fishes and insects. The common funda- 
mental type of all these different modes of propagation 
is development from worms through eggs to organic 
form ;° but this process runs a different course, produ- 


1. Respir. 13, 477, a, 18; n. 1, supra), c. 5, 755, b, 20, 


Longit. V. 5, 466, b, 18,28; Part. 
An. iv.. 10, 686, b, 28; Hist. An. 


i® 5, 490, a, 21 sqq.; Gen. An. ii. 


1, 732, a, 16 sqq. 

2 The former is the case ( Gen. 
An. ii. 1, 732, a, 32, i. 10, and 
elsewhere) with man, horses, 
cattle, dolphins, &c., the latter 
with cartilaginous fish and vipers. 

. § Instances. of monogenesis 
Aristotle finds in bees and some 
fishes ; Gen. An. iii, 10 (see p. 58, 


ii, 5 (see p. 53, n. 1, supra); 
Hist. An. iv. 11, 538, a, eh : 
_  * Gen, An. ii. 1, from 782, a, 
25 onwards; Hist. An. i. 5, 489, 
a, 34-b, 18; Polit. i. 8, 1256, b, 
10 sqq. On viviparous animals 
see especially Gen. An. ii. 4 sqq. ; 
on the others and on spontaneous 
generation, the passage cited p. 
58,n.l,and p. 49,n. 4, swp.,and also 
MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 453 sqq. 

5 On the one hand, he holds 
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cing a more or less perfect result, according to the higher 
or the lower status of the animal. So, since the 
warmer and less earthy animals are the noblest, we may 
say that birth and development follow the warmth and 
material composition of the organisms.' The mode of 
their birth reflects the perfection or imperfection of 
their nature, and if we estimate the whole animal 
kingdom by this one standard, we obtain a scale which 
leads gradually from the most perfect down to the least 


perfect.2 Nor are the senses equally distributed among 


that the embryo even of oviparous 
and viviparous animals is vermicu- 
lar at first, and, on the other, the 
chrysalisation of insects which 
appear first as worms is a trans- 
formation intothe form of an egg; 
so that even here the law of ana- 
logy does not desert us; Gen. An. 
iii. 9, 758, a, 32: oxeddy yap Fore 
wivta oKwAnKoTOKEW mpatov' Td 
yap adredéoraroy Kxinua rowrvrdy 
dori. év waor 3t Kal ros Cwo- 
Tokove: Kal Tois goToKove: TéAELoY 
gov 7d KUnua Td mpa@rov &8idpiaroy 
by AauBdve: Thy abinow: Toatry 
3 dorly 4 «Tov oKwAnKos puais. 
pera 3¢ TovTo Ta pey Boronel rd 
kunua TréAcovy ra 8° areAts, Ew 5t 
ylyveras tédeoy, Kabdrep ex) ray 
ixOvwy efpnras wodAdms, Ta 3° ey 
aitois (yoroxotvra rpdmov rivd 
pera 1d obtornua 7rd e& adpxiis 
goedts ylverar: wepiéxeras yap Td 
bypoy iuém Aewrg, waddwep dy ef 
wis apedAan £) tav pov Sarparoy. 
(Cf. on this point Hist. An. viii. 
7.) The insect germ is a worm, 
whether it is born by ordinary or 
by spontaneous generation, and 
the same {s true of caterpillars 
ani of the supposed spiders’ eggs. 
wpocA0dyra 8t wivyra Ta oKwWANKDED 
kal Tov peyd0ous AaBivra réAos 


ofov @dy ylyvera [in chrysalisa- 
tion] . . . tovrov 8 alfriov 8: Fh 
uois dowepavel xpd Spas gororet 
dit thy aréAccay rhy abris, ds 
bvros Tov oKeAnkos ere ey alfhoes 
q@ov padrzcov. The same is the 
case with moths and similar 
animals. Cf.n. 2, infra. 

1 Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, b, 28: 
(poroxer wey Ta TeAEwWrEepa Thy 
gtaw trav (gov Kal peréxovra 
Kabapworépas dpyxis’ abbey yap (wo- 
Toner éy adrg, ph Sexducvoy rd 
axveuua kal dvarvdov. rerewrepa bt 
Ta Oepudrepa thy ptaw Kai 
iypérepa wal wh yeddn: tis 3¢ 
Oepudrnros tris uous Spos 3b 
wrebuwv Scuv tvamuds dorw... 
haowep 5t rd (gov réAcoy, 6 8t oxd- 
AnE wal rd Poy aredts, obrws 1d 
wTéActov €x TOU TeAELOTEpou ylverBas 
wéputey, Warmth and moisture 
are favourable, cold and dryness 
hostile to perfect development ; 
Aristotle tries to show, 733, a, 8 
8qq., how the various methods of 
production depend upon the 
various ways in which these are 
distributed and combined. 

2 Thid. 733, a, 32: 8eT 8 
vyonoa hs ed nal pets thy yéveow 
dwvdliwow 4% ptois. Ta ply yap 
TeAehrepx Kal Oepudrepa tay (day 
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the different tribes: it is only the more perfect which 
possess all the five senses, while the others partake of 
them in more or less completeness.! Again, there are 
only a few animals in which memory and imagination 
are developed from sensation; and accordingly they 
differ widely in intelligence and docility.? In the last 
place, Aristotle turns his attention to the habits and 
character of animals, and is at pains to point out the 
characteristics which establish a closer or more distant 
resemblance between the life of men and _ brutes,’ 
noticing especially, for instance, how in the sexual 
life of animals and their treatment of their young we 
have all stages, from a merely vegetable indifference up 
to a species of moral conduct towards offspring.‘ 
Aristotle failed to combine these different points 
of view in such a way as to establish a complete and 
graduated classification of the whole animal kingdom: 
nor, indeed, did he succeed in avoiding constant errors 
and contradictions in his treatment of this subject, 
owing to the complicated and crossing principles of 


Térciov dxroblSwor Td tTéxvov Kata td = Balver wdOos abt, owep elpnra 


wowv [i.e. with perfectly deve- 
loped organs].... xal yewva 5) 
Taira (ga ev abrois evOUs. Ta Be 
Sevrepa ey atrots pty ov yervG 
réAcia evOds (CporoKel 5¢ goronh- 
cavra xp@rov), Ovpace St Cworore.. 
Ta 3¢ (pov pey ov réAELoy evra, 
gov && yervG kal rovro réAeiov 70 
gév. Ta 8 Ext rourwy Wuxporépay 
Exovra Thy ptaw gov pty yervg od 
TéAELoy Bt dv, GAA’ EEw TEAELovTAL, 
xabdwrep rd TaY AEmdwTay ixObwy 
yévos kal rd padrandorpaka Ka) TA 
padaxia, Td 8t wéurroy yévos Kal 
Wuxpdéraroy ovd’ goroxe: €€ abrov, 
GAAG kat Tod [1d] rotodToy EEw ocup- 


Ta yap Evroua okwAnKoToKe: Td 
wpwrov’ mpoceAOwy 3° gddys ylverat 
6 ox@aAnt (h yap xpucadAls kadov- 
pévn Suvapiv god tye). clr’ ex 
tovrov ylverar (gov ey tit tplrn 
HeraBoAy AaBoy rd Tijs yevéoews 
TéXos. 

1 Hist. An. iv. 8; De An. ii. 
2,415, a, 3; De Somno, 2, 455, a, 
5, and p. 64, supra. 

? See the passages referred to 
supra, p. 70, n. 4, and p. 38, n. 1. 

5 See p. 38, n. 1, supra. 

* Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, b, 28, 
cf. Oecon. i. 3, 1343, b, 13. 
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division which he followed.! He generally divides the 
brute creation into nine departments, between which 
some transitional forms intervene: these are viviparous 
quadrupeds, oviparous quadrupeds, birds, fishes, whales, 
molluscs, malacostraca, testacea, and insects.? Close to 
the oviparous quadrupeds are placed the snakes, although 
in several points they resemble fishes.* A more general 
law of classification is his opposition between sanguin- 
eous and bloodless animals. ‘To the former belong the 
first five classes of those we have enumerated; to the 
latter, the remaining four.‘ But though this opposition 
has so broad an application,® and though Aristotle uses 
it as an essential distinction,’ he does not divide the 
whole animal kingdom into the two classes of san- 
guineous and bloodless, and then subdivide these into 


species as viviparous, &c.’ 


1 With the following account 
cf. MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 485 sqq. 

2 Hist. An.i. 6, ii. 15 init. iv. 
1 init., Part. An. iv. 5 init., 
among other passages. Cf. 
MEYER, ibid. 102 sqq. 151 sqq., 
ihid. 71 sqq., but especially 84 
sqq., upon Aristotle’s objections 
to dichotomy and to other artifi- 
cial classifications. 

§ See, on the one hand, Part. 
An. iv. 1 init., Hist. An. ii. 17, 
508, a, 8, among other passages, 
and, on the other, Hist. An. iii. 
7,516, b, 20, ibid. c. 1, 509, b, 
15, v. 5, 540, b, 30; Gen. An. i. 
3, 716, b, 16; Part. iv. 13, 697, a, 
9. MEYER, ibid. 154 sq. 

* See the passages cited, p. 
80, n. 2, supra. 

5 See p. 80, supra. 

6 Hist. An. ii. 15, 505, b, 26: 
Toit yap Siapeper Ta meyiora yevn 


His other systems of classi-. 


mpos Ta AoiTaA THY BAAwY (pwr, TE 
Td pevy evama ta 8 &vama elvat. 
Part. iv. 3, 678, a, 33: 87s ydp 
ori Ta wey Evama Ta D &vayia ev 
TP Adyp evumdpter TE SplCovrs thy 
ovolavy alvt@y. Cf. BRANDIS, ii. b, 
1294 sq. 

7 Cf. MEYER, ibid. 138 sq. In 
Part. An. i. 2sq. Aristotle sets 
forth in detail the reasons why he 
regards it as inadmissible to base 
his classification upon such a di- 
vision (see i. 241, n. 3, supra, and 
cf. i. 271, n. 2, swp.), expressly stat- 
ing, 642, b, 30: xadremrdy pey ody 
SiaAdaBety Kal eis ToradTas S:apopds 
ay éotw clin So Sriovy (Gov ev 
TavTas Umapxe Kal uh ev wAcloot 
TaUTOY... wavTwy 5& yadenwraroy 
| ddvvaroy eis TA Kvaiwa (no other 
word could have been used con- 
sistently with the context which 
follows). This characteristic is 
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fication are employed with even less rigour, as when he 
speaks of land- and water-animals,' of viviparous, ovi- 
parous, and vermiparous,” of locomotive and non-locomo- 
tive,® of two-footed, four-footed, many-footed, and foot- 
less,* of walking, flying, swimming creatures,° of carni- 
vora and herbivora, and so on. Nor does Aristotle, 
in tracing the subordinate species into which the summa 
genera are divided, make use of these distinctions for 
the purpose of classification. He rather tries to find the 
natural divisions by observation,’ and if he cannot 
succeed in marking off the species by these means, he 
does not hesitate to assume intermediate races belonging 
partly to the one sort and partly to the other.’ Lastly, 


unsuitable for the differentia of 
a summa species, if for no other 
reason than because it is a nega- 
tive one, and negative conceptions 
cannot be further subdivided 
according to any inlying principle 
of classification (642, b, 21, 643, 
a, 1 sqq. b, 9-26). 

1 Hist. An. i. 487, a, 34, vili. 
2 init. ix. 48, 631, a, 21, ii. 2, 648, 
a, 25, among other passages ; cf. 
Part, i. 2, 642, b, 10 sqq.; Top. vi. 
6, 144, b, 32 sqq.; MEYER, 84 sq. 
140. See also p. 79, n. 2, supra. 

2 Hist. An. i. 5, 489, a, 34, 
among other passages; see 
MEYER, 97 sq. 141 sq., and p. 
82 sq. supra, according to which 
as a fourth class we should have 
self-generated animals. 

3 Ingr. An. 4. 705, b, 13; 
Part. An. iv. 5, 681, b, 33 sqq. c. 
T init. 

* Hist. An. i. 4, 489, b, 19; 
Part. An. iv. 10, 687, a, 2, 689, b, 
31 sqq.; Ingr. An. 1, 704, a, 12. ¢. 
5, 706, a, 26 sqq., b, 3 sqq. 

5 Nevoriued and mrnva are re- 


presented, Hist. An. i. 5, 489, b, 
23, 490, a, 5, as separate classes, 
the latter being subdivided into 
TTEpwTd, TiAwTa and Sepudmrepa; 
opposed to these we have as a 
third class all those which move 
upon the earth. 

6 Hist. An. i. 1, 488, a, 14, 
viii. 3, 592, a, 29, b, 15, 28; 
Polit. i. 8, 1256, a, 24, among 
other passages ; v. MEYER, p. 100. 

7 MEYER, ibid. p. 158-329, 
gives an exhaustive account of 
these. 

§ Such transitional forms are: 
the monkey standing between 
man and viviparous quadrupeds ; 
the bat between flying and walk- 
ing animals, but properly with 
as much claim to be reckoned 
among viviparous quadrupeds as 
the seal, which is assigned a place 
between land- and water- ani- 
mals; the ostrich, which, al- 
though a bird, in many points 
resembles a quadruped ; the cro- 
codile, which is an oviparous 
quadruped approximating to a 
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though it cannot be denied that Aristotle’s system 
represents a gradual progression toward completeness 
in the animal creation which attains its summit in 
man,' yet the respective dignities of whole classes are left 
undetermined, and the different points of view from which 
he judges them intersect each other so awkwardly that 
the same class often ranks higher in one respect and 
lower in another. Zoophytes, generally speaking, are 
less perfect than true animals ; shell-fish are less perfect 
than locomotive creatures, the footless than those which 
are provided with feet, the vermiparous than the ovi- 
parous, and these than the viviparous; all animals than 
man.? But whether insects rank above molluscs and 
malacostraca, birds above amphibious animals, fishes 
above snakes, or vice versa, Aristotle does not enable us 
to decide. We may even doubt* about the respective 
positions of shell-fish and insects. Again, though san- 
guineous animals are the nobler on account of their 
greater vital warmth and their more complex organisa- 
tion, still some insects, like bees and ants, are superior 
to many of them in intelligence and art.‘ If birds as 
oviparous animals rank below mammals, their posture 
approximates them to man ;° it seems strange, there- 
fore, that they should be more remote from mankind in 


fish ; serpents (see p. 86, n. 8, sz- 
pra); among bloodlessanimalsthe 
- nautilus and the hermit crab are 
molluscs which are related to 
crustacea. See the references 
given by MEYER, pp. 146-158. 
The zoological position of man is 
discussed infra, p. 90, n. 1. 

' See p. 25 sqq. supra; p. 28, 
n. 8, among other passages. 


2 See i. 487 sq. supra. 

7 As MEYER, p. 486, shows. 

4 Part. An. ii. 2, 648, a, 4 
sqq.; see p. 39, n. 6, supra, where 
a solution of the difficulty is sug- 
gested, which, however, is hardly 
an adequate one. 

5 Ingr. An. 5,706, a, 25, b, 3; 
Hist. An. i. 5, 489, b, 20. 
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mode of birth and physical structure than the mammals.’ 
When we take the spontaneous generation of sexless ani- 
mals as a sign of a low rank, intermediate between the 
vegetable and animal worlds, we are surprised to find the 
same mode of propagation not only in insects but even 
in fishes.2_ On the other hand, since viviparous animals 
are the most perfect, whales and dolphins, as well as 
skates and vipers, take precedence of birds and amphi- 
bious animals, though inferior to them in many respects.* 
If we explain the transition from quadrupeds to mul- 
tipeds, and from these to footless creatures by a continual 
declension of warmth,* the bloodless insects ought to be 
warmer than the sanguineous snakes, fishes, and dol- 
phins.6 It cannot be denied that the complex variety 
of the facts cannot always be harmonised with the presup- 
positions of the system, and that it is impossible to 
avoid disproportion and even contradictions in its appli- 
cation. The majority of these defects appear to have 
escaped Aristotle’s notice; others he tries to avoid by 
artificial means:’ but he never allows himself to be 
shaken in his great conviction that organic nature 
presents a graduated scale of progressive development 
towards perfection. 


~! Since an upright posture is 
said to accompany greater vital 
heat ; see p. 81 sq. supra. 

2 See p.82 sq. swp., cf. p. 48 sq. 

5 Gen. An. ii. 4, 737, b, 26. 
Cf. p. 83, n. 2, supra. 

* In the case of cartilaginous 
fish and vipers this requires no 
proof; in the case of cetaceans 
their want of feet at least, and as 
compared with birds the position 
of their heads, are in Aristotle’s 
view important defects, 


5 See p. 81, supra. 

® Cf. MEYER, p. 487 sq. where 
further examples are given. 

7 See also Gen. An. i. 10 sq. 
where the viviparousness of 
sharks is explained on the ground 
of their natural coldness, whereas 
the same property in mammals is 
made to depend upon their 
greater heat and perfection ; cf. 
Part. An. iii. 6, 669, a, 24 sqq. ; 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 737, b, 26, and 
other passages. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONTINUATION 


Man 


THE end of this evolution is Man. His body unites 
him with the lower animals, and especially with the 
class of viviparous land-animals.'| But already even in 


1 It might be doubted whether 
man is classed by Aristotle with 
viviparous quadrupeds or placed 
ina class by himself. Thus, Hist. 
An. i. 6, 490, b, 15 sqq., those 
yévn which have no subordinate 
species under them are compared 
to the genus &@pwmros ; on the 
other hand, ibid. ii. 8 init., man 
is opposed to the rerpdroda, and 
the monkey is described as an 
intermediate form between them. 
This apparent contradiction is 
due to the fact that Aristotle has 
no name for the whole class: as 
a biped, man cannot be classed 
along with rerpdroda (woroKovvra ; 
on the other hand, (woroxotvra 
would embrace the whole which 
he declares to be a separate yévos. 
In reality man is treated as a 
species of the same genus to 
which viviparous quadrupeds be- 
long. This is unmistakably the 
intention in Hist. An. i. 6, 490, b, 
31 sqq., where he is described 
along with the lion, the stag, &c., 
as an eldos Tov yévous TOU TaY 


Tetparddwy Cow kal Cwordkwy, and 
as one which has no subordinate 
species under it; Part. i. 5, 645, 
b, 24, where dpvis is adduced as 
an example of a ‘yévos, &v@pwmos 
of an eldos; Hist. An. ii. 15, 505, 
b, 28, where the first class of 
sanguineous animals is described 
comprehensively as &yv@pwrds Te 
kal Ta Cwordéka Tay TeTparddwr ; 
ibid, vi. 18 init.: wept wév oby Tav 
tAAwy Coov .. . oxeddy etpnta 
wept mavrwy .. . wept 5& ray weCav 
baa (wotoke: Kat mept ayvlpwrov 
Aexréov Ta cuuBalvovta, Gen. An. 
i. 8, 738, a, 37: obre yap Ta 
CworokobtvTa duolws €xer mavta (sc. 
Tas borépas|, GAA’ e&vOpwror pev 
kal Ta we(a mavTa KaTwW... Ta BE 
gwedAdxn Cwotokotyta ayvw. Thbid. 
ii. 4, 737, b, 26: 7a (woroKodvta 
kal tovtwy &vOpwmros. A certain 
distinction between man and 
other viviparous land-animals is 
doubtless referred to in these 
and other passages (e.g. Part. 
An. ii. 17, 660, a, 17), but Ari- 
stotle does not seem to have re- 
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the characteristics of his physical organism we have 
evidences of something higher, which raises him far 
above the lower animals. His body is of a warmer 
temperature than theirs. He has therefore more blood 
in proportion and a larger brain.'! In him alone, as the 


greater heat and nobility of his nature demands, we - 


have true symmetry of form and the upright posture 
which corresponds with it.2 In man the distinction 
between the right and the left is most fully developed.® 
As his blood is the purest,‘ his sensibility is most delicate, 
his powers of perception the most refined, and his 
understanding the keenest.5 His mouth, his windpipe, 
his lips, and his tongue add to their other functions 
that of speech, which marks him out from all living 
things. Nature has not confined man, as she has the 
other animals, to one means of defence. His means of 
self-preservation are infinite, and can be adapted to 
suit his changing needs.’ His hand is the tool of all 


garded it as sufficiently funda- 
mental to constitute man a 
separate yévos. 

1 Part. An. ii. 7, 653, a, 27-37, 
ili. 6, 669, b,4,iv.10(see p. 81,n.8, 
supra); Respir. 13, 477, a, 20. 
Upon this depends also length of 
life (in which respect man is 
held to be excelled only by the 
elephant) in so far as this de- 
pends in turn upon the corre- 
spondence between the composi- 
tion of the body and the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and espe- 
cially upon the heat of its upper 
portions; Gen. An. iv. 10, 777, 
b, 3 sqq.; Longit. Vit. c. 5, 6, 466, 
a, 30 sqq. b, 14, 467, a, 31. 

2 Besides the passages already 
referred to, cf. Ingr. An. 5, 706, 


b, 3, 9, c. 11, 710, b, 5-17; De 
Vita, 1, 468, a, 5, and i. 467, n.3, 
supra. 

8’ Ingr. An. 4, 706, a, 18; see 
p. 81, n. 6, supra. 

4 Respir. 13, 477, a, 20. 

> See p. 64, n. 6, and p. 11, n. 
4, supra. 

8 Part. ii. 16, 659, a, 30 sqq. 
c. 17, 660, a, 17 sqq. iii. 1, 662, 
a, 20,25; Gen. v. 7, 786, b, 19; 
Hist. An. iv. 9, 536, a, 32. 

7 Part. An. iv. 10, 687, a, 23, 
in the celebrated passage upon 
the human hand, after the words 
quoted, p. 11,n.2, supra, Aristotle 
Says : GAA’ oiAéyorTes ws ouvert KEV 
ov KaAas 6 &vOpwios GAAA xelpiora 
tav (¢wv [because he is naked 
and defenceless; Aristotle has 
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tools, so ingeniously contrived for the most widely 
different purposes that it takes the place of every 
other.! In a word, man is the first and most perfect 
of all living creatures? And for this reason, just as 
each less perfect thing finds its end in that which is 
more perfect,? so all lower forms of animal life are 
destined for the use of man.‘ 

It is in the soul of man, however, that this perfection 
has its proper seat. Even his physical superiority has 
only been vouchsafed to him because his body has to 
serve as the instrument of a nobler soul.5 While the 
other animals are confined to the lower operations of 
the nutritive and sensitive life, man rises above them 


all by virtue of his faculty of thought.6 Nutrition, 


probably in view PLATO’s Pro- 
tagoras, 21, O} obk dp0as A€youorw. 
Ted wey yap tAAa play Exe: BohOeay, 
kal peraBddAdAccOa dyrl ravrys 
érépay ovn torw, GAN’ dyayKaiov 
dowep tbrodedendvoy del xadevdew 
kal wdyra xpdrrew, xal thy wepl 
To cima drAedpay undéwore Kkara- 
OdaGar, pndé peraBddrAAccOa: § 3h 
erbyxavey Brdov Exwv. TE Be 
dvOpdry tds re Bonleias woAAds 
txew nal ravras del Eeor: pera- 
BddAew, eri: 38’ SwAoy olovy dy 
BobAnrat Kal Sxov dy BobAnra 
exer. 

1 See the further account in 
the passage just quoted, and p. 
19, n. 1; also De An. iii. 8, 432, 
a, 1, where the hand is called 
ipyavov épydywy. 

? Hist. An. ix. 1, 608, b, 5: 
the ethical characteristics of the 
sexes are more prominent éy rots 
Exover paGdrAAov HOos wal wdArora ev 
dvOpixw: rotro [sc. Td (gor) yap 
exer thy gvow dmorereAcouévny. 


Gen. An. ii. 4, 737, b, 26: for: 5é 
Ta TéAcia (Ga mpOTa, ToLavra Sé Ta 
(yoroxotvra, Kal rottwy tvOparos 
BPO ov. 

2 Cf. p. 28. 

4 Polit. i. 8, 1256, b, 15: 
Nature has provided that every 
creature should meet with its 
necessary food when it comes 
into the world; déare duolws &7jA0v 
br: wal yevoudvos oinréoy rd Te 
guTda trav (gwy evexey elvar al 
TaAAa (ga Twv avOpdawy xdpiw, Ta 
pey Fuepa cal bia Thy xphow Kal 
Sih Thy rpophy, ray 8 ayplwy, ei 
Mh wayta, GAAG Th ye wWAcioTa Tis 
Tpopys wal &AAns BonOeias Evexev, 
tva nad écOys ral RAAG Spyava ylyn- 
Tat et abray. el oby 7 puots unOev © 
phre dredts [without reason] wore? 
phre pdrny, avaykaioy trav avOpa- 
ww €vexey avTa rdyTa wemoinrévat 
Thy poor. 

5 See p. 10 sq. supra. 

6 See p. 22 sq. supra. 
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propagation, the alternations of sleep and waking, 
birth, old age, death, sense-perception, even imagina- 
tion and memory, are common to man and beast alike ;! 
nor do these phenomena as they exhibit themselves in 
each differ essentially from one another.? And the 
same is true of the feelings of pleasure and displeasure 
and the desires that spring from them.* That which 
belongs to man alone of all known creatures is Mind or 
Reason (Nods). 4 By ‘Nous’ Aristotle means the power 
of Thought in its widest acceptation,> but also more 
specifically the faculty of thought in so far as it deals 
with supersensible reality, and especially the faculty of 


! Voluntary recollection alone 
is beyond their power; cf. p. 73 sq. 

2 On these points, therefore, 
we have simply to refer to the 
previous chapter. 

3 See p. 22, n. 1, supra. 

4 Aristotle, like Plato, distin- 
guishes for this reason between 
the rational and the irrational 
part of the soul; Zh. i. 13,1102, 
a, 26 sqq.; Polit. vii. 15, 1334, b, 
17, and passim. 

5 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 23: 
Adyw 8 voty @ Siavoeira: kal 
SwodapBdve: ) Wuxfh. 

¢ After explaining, De An. 
iii. 4, 429, b, 10 sq., the distinc- 
tion between the concrete thing 
with its ingredient of matter 
and the pure unadulterated form, 
Aristotle continues, 1. 12: 7d 
capi elvar Kal odpka } GdAw 4 
BAAws ExovTs wpiver. . . TH pev 
oby alc@nrieg Td Oepudy Kal 7d 
Wuxpoy xplver Kal dv Adyos Tis 7 
odpt - BAAw 5e Fro. xwpioT@, }) ws 
N KexAacpéyn Exer pds abrhy bray 
éxraby, Td capki elva: [the pure 

conception of the capt] xpive. 
The same is true of all abstract 


conceptions: érépw &pa 4) érépws 
Exovrt Kplver. Kal Saws pa ws 
xwpioTra Ta mMpdyuara tis HAns, 
ottw kal Ta wep) Toy vouv. The 
subject of xpive: is vots, as is 
shown by the preceding context. 
It may, indeed, seem strange that 
it is said of it that it knows (for 
we must give this more general 
signification to «plvew here, as in 
De An. iii. 3, 428, a, 2) heat and 
cold and the sensible qualities of 
things in general r@ aic@nrikg 
(where not only is it not neces- 
sary on account of the context 
to read aic@nr¢ with BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Ar. 134, but it is not 
admissible). But while the simple 
perception of the data of sense 
belongs to afc @nors, and not to vois, 
yet every judgment relating to 
them is shared in by thought (voids 
in the wider sense) (cf. i. 209, n.3, 
and 211,n.1,swp.), and to this ex- 
tent reason also may be described 
as that which by means of the 
perceptive faculty knows sensible 
things. Conceptions, on the other 
hand, as such, universal thoughts 
limited to no individual experi- 
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grasping in an immediate act of consciousness that 
which cannot be the object of mediated knowledge.' 
This part of the soul cannot be entangled in the life 
of the body. It must be simple, changeless, impassible.? 


ence are known by reason per se, 
although the material for them 
is supplied by sense-perception 
(as in the case of the conception 
of odpt). Instead of saying this 
simply. Aristotle expresses him- 
self in such a way as to leave it 
ambiguous whether these are 
recognised by a faculty different. 
from that by which sensible ob- 
jects are recognised or by the 
same faculty acting in a different 
way. If we had here a dilemma 
between the two terms of which 
we had to decide, we could only 
say, as Aristotle does, that they 
are known 4AAm (vols being 
another faculty)than by rd ala@n- 
tuédv. But the statement of three 
alternatives, if nothing else, 
shows that Aristotle regards each 
of the first two descriptions as 
udmissible in a certain sense. 
The Nous knows insensible things 
by a faculty different from that 
by which it knows sensible ob- 
jects, and, indeed, different in 
essence and actual reality (xwp- 
orby) from the faculty of sense- 
perception, seeing that it knows 
them by itself alone; but in so 
far as it is also true that the 
reason knows sensible things, we 
may say that it knows insensible 
things by a different method ; it 
knows the former directly, the 
latter only indirectly by means 
of the judgment it passes upon 
the data of sense. This is the 
meaning of the words # ds 7% 
xexAacuévn &c., the further ex- 
planation of which is of minor 


importance in connection with 
the essential meaning of the 
passage, since this would be the 
same even although we take the 
illustration of the broken and 
extended line as merely explana- 
tory of bAAws exeuw. 

' To this faculty belong first 
and chiefly the highest principles 
of thought, the &ueoa; cf.i. 197, n. 
4,supra. In this way (according 
to i.197,n.3, sup., cf. the citation 
from Metaph. xii. 7, i. 203, n. 3, 
sup.) Nous knows itself by an im- 
mediate intuition, as thinker and 
thought here coincide. Whether 
the thought of God and other 
metaphysical conceptions are 
also the objects of immediate 
cognition, Aristotle, as already 
observed, i. 204, does not say. 

2 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 18 (on 
what precedesseei. 199, n. 2, sup ): 
dvdynn bpa, rel adyra, voi, duryh 
elvat, domep nol ’Avataydpas [see 
ZELL. Ph. d.Gr.i.886, 1) ta xparp, 
tovTo 8 early va yuwp' (n° wapeu- 
gpawduevoy yap Kwrver 7d aAAb- 
Tpiov kal dyrig¢pdrre:, Sore und abvrov 
elvas ptow undeulay aA’ 4 rary, 
Sri Suvardy. 45 &pa xadrovmevos rijs 
Wuxis vois .... od0éy eony 
évepye'g trav S8yvrwy amply voeiv. 
Sid ob5E peuix Oar eVrovyoy abroy rq 
gdépart. mods tis yap by ylyvorro, 
Yuxpds # Gepuds [it would in this 
case partake of the properties of 
the body and as it would thus 
bring with it definite qualities to 
the cognition of vonra, it could not 
exhibit that dwd@esa—see i. 199, 


n. 2, supra—and purity from 
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Just as it has for its object pure form abstracted from 
all matter, so is it itself free and unfettered by the 
body.! It has no bodily organ like the senses ;? it is 
not born into existence like the other parts of the 


admixture which it requires for 
the exercise of its universal 
faculty of thought: an expla- 
nation which seems to harmo- 
nise better with the meaning 
of 5% &c. than that of BREN- 
TANO, ibid. 120 sqq.], } Kay 
bpyavéy Tt etn, dowep TH aicdntixg * 
viv 8 ov0éy éoriv: b, 22. amophoese 
8 &y tis, ei 6 vovs arAovy éort 
kal amabis [HAYDUCK, Observat. 
crit. in loc. al. Arist. p. 3, not 
without reason regards these 
words as strange, inasmuch as it 
hardly requires to be explained, 
as is done 1. 25 sqq., that 7d 
arabes is not subject to mdoxet ; 
he would therefore strike them 
out ; we might prefer instead of 
amadis to read ‘duryés’— see 
429, a, 18 quoted above] kal 
pundevd unbey Exet kody, . . . Tas 
votoe, ei Td voeiv macxew Tl 
éorw. This independence of the 
reason explains the remark 
which is added, De An. ii. 1, 413, 
a, 4 sqq. to the definition of the 
soul as the entelechy of its body: 
it follows that the soul (or at any 
rate certain parts of it, if it has 
parts) is not separate (xwpicrds) 
from the body : od why GAN’ Evia ye 
ovbtvy KwAvei (see p. 6, n. 1, supra). 
Cf. further n. 3 below, p. 96, n. 2, in- 
fra, and the passages referred to 
below bearing upon vods roinrikds ; 
also De An. i. 3, 407, a, 33: 7 
vénois €owev jpeusoe Til Kal 
emiordoe wadAoy  kwhoe. Phys. 
vii. 3, 247, b, 1: 008 ai ov 
vonTikod pépgus Ekeis GAAOMoeLs. 


Ibid. 247, a, 28: AAG phy ovde 


T@ Siavonting pepe THs Wuxis 7 
&AAolwois &c.; nor is Ajs éem- 
oThns a yéveots or &AAolwois, but 
rather an jpeu'a Kal Kardoraois 
Tapax7s—the removal of obstruc- 
tions which hinder the reason in 
the exercise of its functions, re- 
sembling the awakening from 
sleep. 

1 Seep 93,n.6,sup. Xwpiords 
is often applied to Nous, the lower 
faculties of the soul being ax@p:- 
oro; cf. preced. and foll. n. p. 96, n. 
1, infra. De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 24: 
mep) 5& Tov vov Kal Tis Oewpnrixiis 
Suvduews obdév ww pavepdy, GAA’ Foie 
Wuxis yévos Erepov elvat, kal rodra 
pdvou evdexerat xwpl(eo bat [sc. Tov 
cwparos|, Kabdwep rd aldioy Tod 
poaprov. 

2 See preced. and foll. n. and 
the further statement De An. 
iii. 4, 429, a, 29: Ore 8 ody duola 
) ardbeva rov aig@nrixod Kal tov 
vonTikov, pavepdy ém) ray aicOnrt- 
npiwv Kal ris aic@icews, 7 wey yap 
alc@nois of Sbvara aicOdver Oat 
éx ToUTHPd5pa aicOnrud . . . GAA’ J 
vous bray tTivofon opddpavontdy, ovx 
HTTov vot Ta brodeeaorepa, GAAG Kad 
MaAAov* 7d mev yap aicOntikdy odk 
&vevoaduaros, 65¢ xwpiotds. Inview 
of these definite declarations, the 
attempt (KAaMPE, Lrkenntnissth. 
d. Ar, 12-49) to attribute to the 
Nous a material substratum con- 
sisting of ether must appear at 
the outset a profitless one. Not 
even the passage quoted p. 6, 
n. 2, from Gen. An. ii. 3-can be 
adduced in support of it, for 
even there the omépua of the 
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soul;' nor is it affected by the death of the body.? It 
is real, therefore, only in the act of thinking; apart 


Wuxikh apxn,so far as it refers to 
the Nous, is described as xwpiordy 
odparos and even although it is 
said that it enters the womb 
with the yor), it does not follow 
from this that it is united to this 
orany other material substratum : 
the Nous is said, indeed, to be in 
the body during life, but not to 
be mixed up with it or entangled 
in its life; the yor) itself it enters 
from without; cf. p. 100, infra. 
Furthermore, even although the 
zetherlike the Nousiscalled divine 
and unchangeable, the essential 
distinction between them (the 
one is a body, the other is not) is 
not thereby abolished, for it has 
already been shown, i. 476, that 
we have nothing to do with any 
‘immaterial matter’; and when 
KAMPH, p. 32, 39, argues in sup- 
port of his view that the stars, 
which are made of ether, are in- 
telligent beings, he forgets that it 
is not the stars themselves that are 
so, but the spirits by whom they 
and their spheres are moved. 
Although, lastly, the Nous is said, 
Eth. x. 7, 1177, b, 34, as com- 
pared with the multiplicity of the 
other faculties of the soul, to be 
‘of small compass(tq@ dy pixpdy) 
but pre-eminent in power and 
value,’ we cannot fairly conclude 
from this metaphorical expres- 
sion that it is held by Aristotle 
to be united to a body. 

1 Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, a, 31, 
Aristotle asks: wérepoy évumdpye 
[i Wuxh] te owdppar: wal re 
xuhpars 4) o8, kal wé0ev > to which 
he replies (b, 8): Thy pev ody 
Opexrixhy Wuxdhy Ta owéppata Kal 
Ta kuhuata Ta xwpiora SiAov Sri 


Suvduer pty Exovra Ger gov, 
evepyeig 8 ob Exovra, mply F 
Kkabdmrep Ta xwpi(dueva Tay Kuy- 
padre Anes thy rpophy Kal roel Td 
THs Towatryns Wuxis tpyov. With 
regard to the  Wuy} alcOnrinh 
and vonruch he then shows that 
either all their parts must come 
into being for the first time at the 
moment of birth or must all have 
pre-existed, or else that some of 
them do the one, some the other, 
and continues: 81: uy rolyuy 
ovx oldy re xdoas xpoiwdpxyew 
gavepdy gory ex rev TowlTwr. 
Scwv ydp dorw dpxyav H évépyesa 
cwpatixh, SiAov Sri Travtas kev 
odmparos advvaroy imdpxev, olov 
Badifey tvev woddv: Sore kad 
Oipabey eiotévat addvaroy. obre 
yap avras xa adrds eiorévar oldy 
Tre adxwplorous otcas, otr’ év 
gaématt eiotévar’ +d yap owéppa 
wepltrwmpa peraBadrdAobons ris 
tpopys éorly [and therefore not 
something coming from with- 
out]. Aclwera: 5¢ [5%] roy votv 
pévoy Ovpabey éwetoréva: Kal Oeiov 
elvat wdvov ov0ey yap abrod rH 
évepyela kotvwvet cwuarich évépyeia. 
737, a, 7: 7d 8 THs yorijs &c. 
see p.6,n. 2,sup. DeAn.i. 4; see 
foll.n. For further discussion of 
the question of the entrance of 
reason into the body, see p. 80, 
supra. 

* De An. i. 4, 408, b, 18: 6 
St vows Zoumey eyylvecOar ovcla tis 
oboa Kal ov POelpecOar. uddAtora 
yap epdeiper’ dv ixd ris ev req 
vheq auaupdcews, viv 8’ lows Srep 
éx) tay aicOnrnplwy cupBalver: ei 
yap AdBos 5 xpeoBurns dupa ro. vd), 
BAéwo: by Sowep nal 6 véos. ore 
7d ynpas ov TE Thy Wuxty Tt wexoy- 
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from this it is the mere potentiality of thought." And 
since actual thought in the sphere of nature precedes 
the mere potentiality to think, while in the sphere of 
the human mind potentiality necessarily precedes 
actuality,? Aristotle distinguishes two kinds of Reason 
in man—the Actual and the Potential, the Active and 
the Passive :* that which produces everything, and that 
which becomes everything.* The former alone is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the body—impassible, eternal, 
immortal, absolutely pure and perfect Actuality. Pas- 


Oévat, GAA’ ev @ [= GAARA TH wemov- 
Oévat Te exeivo ev @ H Wuxh éoTi], 
Kabdmep év uébais kal vdcos. Kal 
Td voeiv 5h Kal Td Oewpety papaiverat 
&AAov Tivds ow [inside the body ] 
pbcipomévov, avtd 5& amwabés eo 
[the subject of arabes is 70 vooir, 
which corresponds to vovs above 
and is to be supplied from voety] 
.. . 6 BE vods tows Oedrepdy ti 
kal amabés éoriy, ili. 5, 430, a, 22 
(see p. 98, n. 1, infra); Metaph. 
xii. 3, 1070, a, 24 sqq. (see Sec. 
on Immortality, infra). 

1 De An. iii. 4,429, a, 21 sqq. 
b. 5 sqq. 30; see i. 199, n. 2, 
supra, where the meaning of this 
statement is further explained. 

2 See i. 199, n. 2, supra 

$ Aristotle certainly speaks of 
vous mwa@ynrikds (see p. 98, n. 1, 
infra) ; on the other hand, he no- 
where uses the expression tointi- 
kos vous (cf. BONITZ, Ind. Ar. 491, 
b, 2; WALTER, Die Lehre v. d. 
prakt. Vern. 278 sqq.), perhaps 
because he wished to avoid the 
ambiguity which might arise out 
of the opposition he elsewhere 
makes between roetvy and mpdrrewy 
on the one hand, and Oewpetv 
on the other (see i, 182, n. 2, 


VOL. II. 


supra), if the vovs momr. were 
taken to be the antithesis of 
vous Dewpntinds (De An ii. 3, 415, 
a, 11, iii. 9,432, b, 27, iii. 10, 433, 
a, 14), in the same sense as vous 
mpaxtiKos ( De An. iii. ibid.) must 
be. Butasthe vots ronr.is called 
aitiov Kal montikdy, as it is said 
mavrTa moiy,and as monrixds is 
elsewhere constantly used as the 
antithesis of waéntinds (Ind. Ar. 
555, b, 16 sqq.), we seem to be 
perfectly justified in speaking 
of the passive and the active 
reason, especially as this seems 
to be already a recognised mode 
of expression in ALEX. De An. 
140 (cf. WALTER, 282). 

* De An. iii. 5 init.: éwed 8 
domep év ardon tH poe ori ti 
Td pev BAn Exdorw yéver (TodTO Se 
b mdvra Suvduer exeiva), Erepov Be 
To altioy Kal wointicdy, TS Torely 
mdvra, olov » Téxvn mpds Thy BAnv 
mémovOev, avdynn Kal év TH Wuxi 
imdpxew Tavtas Tas Siadopds. Kat 
torw 6 wey To.odTos vois TG wavTa 
yivecOat, 6 5& TH wavta moueiv, ws 
efis Tis, olov Td) pas: Tpdémoy ydp 
twa Kal Td pas moe? Ta Suvduer 
byTa xpouara evepyela xpomara. 


H 
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sive Reason, on the other hand, is born and dies with 
the body, and is a partaker in its states.! 

If we try, however, to reduce this account to a clear 
and consistent theory, we are met by many questions 
which Aristotle has left unanswered. 


1 Ibid. where Aristotle con- 
tinues: «al obros 5 vovs [6 won- 
Tikos| xwpiords Kal awabhs Kal 
dpiyhs 7H ovcig dv evepye’g [or 
évépyeia]. del yap Tiysimrepoy rd 
mwowouy TOV NaoxovTos Kal 7 apxh 
ths BAns. 1d 8 abrdé eorw 7 Kar’ 
évépyetay emorhun r@ xpaypare: (cf. 
i. 398, n.3, supra) 5€ ard Sdvauy 
xedvp mporepa ev tp évl, BAws Se 
ovdé [so TORSTR, reads instead of 
af) xpbvm* aAA’ odx bre wey voe 
dre 8 ob voei. xwpiodels 8 éorl 
pdvoy Tov’ 8rep €or [apart from 
the body it is only what it is 
without admixture of any foreign 
ingredient], cal rotro udvoy &0d- 
vatov kal didioy. od pynuovevouer 
bt, dr: rovro wey awabts, db 5e 
madnrixds vous Oaprds nal avev 
Tovrou ovOey yoet. The words at 
the beginning of this passage 
are interpreted by BRENTANO 
(Psychol. d. Ar. 175) and HERT- 
LING (Mat. u. Form, 173) as 
meaning ‘this Nous also is 
separate.’ This is opposed, how- 
ever, both to the grammar and 
to the sense of the passage; in the 
first place, the connection is thus 
broken between this sentence and 
the preceding (we should require 
at least nal otros 8¢ 5 vots &c.), 
and, secondly, not only is there 
nothing in the previous discus- 
sion about another kind of Nous 
which is also xwptorbds and arad}s, 
but Aristotle knows of none such, 
the vots wa@nrixds, of which he has 
just been speaking, being of course 
not &ra0}s, while the Nous that 


is spoken of, c. 4 (as will be shown 
p. 101, n. 2, infra), is itself the 
active Nous. The words: 7d 8’ aird 
... xpévm that follow are repeated 
at the beginning of c.7; but as 
they there awkwardly interrupt 
the connection, TORSTRIK, p. 199, 
is doubtless right in holding that 
they along with the rest of c. 7, 
§ 1 (to rereAcopévoy, 431, a, 7) 
are out of place. On the other 
hand, TORSTRIK (p. 185) cannot 
be right in striking out the 
ovx in the words 4AA’ ovdx 
éré wey voet &c. According to his 
reading no intelligible meaning 
can be attached to the remark 
that the Nous at one time thinks, 
at another it ceases to think; 
whereas it becomes quite intelli- 
gibleif wesuppose Aristotle to say: 
‘In the world as a whole merely 
potential knowledge does not pre- 
cede actual knowledge even in the 
order of time (not to speak of that 
of being); it is not the case (in the 
world as a whole) that the Nous 
{this must in any case be supplied 
as the subject] at onetime thinks, 
at another ceases to think.’ (To 
make this sense more obvious 
acomma might be placed instead 
of a colon before &AA’ ody &c.) 
Nor is this sense inconsistent with 
bh del voeivy, c. 4, 430, a, 5, as 
these words refer to thought in 
the individual, in which the pas- 
sage before us also recognises the 
distinction between the potential 
and the actual, and therefore rd 
By del voety. 
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In the first place, with regard to Active Reason, it 
might appear that this is not only the Divine in man,' but 
that it is identical with the Divine Spirit itself. For while 
it enters each man along with the germ of his physical 
and psychical nature as something individual, yet at the 
same time the terms in which it is described are such as 
apply only to the Universal Spirit. It is at least difficult 
to understand what is left of individuality when we have 
abstracted from it not only all corporeal life, but also 
all active evolution,’ all passive states, and with these 
all memory and self-consciousness.* So far Alexander 
of Aphrodisias had excellent cause to seek for the 
Active Reason in the Divine Spirit rather than in a 
part of the human soul.* But this cannot be Aristotle’s 
meaning. For the extramundane Divine Spirit cannot 
be identified with the indwelling principle of Reason 
which passes into the individual at birth and is a part 
of the human soul.° Yet how we are precisely to 
represent to ourselves this part of our soul, and what 
kind of reality we are to ascribe to it, it is difficult to 
say. Since it is said to enter the body from without,® 


! See the passages cited, p. 96, 
n. 1 and 2, supra, and Hth. x. 7, 
1177, a, 15: etre Oetoy dy Kal avrd 
[6 vots] efre ray ev iiv Oerdraroy. 
b, 30: €f 3) Oetov 5 vovs mpds Toy 
&vOpwmroyr, 

2 This can only be where there 
is a transition from the potential 
to the actual; in the active rea- 
son, on the other hand, there is 
nothing merely potenti:l, for all 
is pure actuality. 

+ That even these belong to 
the sphere of the passive reason 
is expressly stated De An. iii.5(p. 


97,n.1),and proved in the sequel. 

4 Cf. Part. iii. a, 712, 4. 

5 The distinction between the 
active and the passive reason is 
said (and to this THEMIST. Le 
An. 89, b, pp. 188 sq. Sp. and 
AMMON. in PHILOP. De An. Q, 3, 
0, also appeal) to reside év rH WuxF 
(see ibid, supra); of one pépioy 
THs Wuxijs it issaid, De An. iii. 4, 
429, a, 10, 15, that it is dwaGés ; 
the vovs xwpiords is called. De An. 
ii. 2, 413, b, 24, Wuxis yévos 
€repoy &c, 

® See p. 96, n. 1, supra. 
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it must have existed previously. And this is evidently 
Aristotle’s view.! Since, moreover, even after it has 
entered the body it stands aloof from it and takes 
no part in its activity,” the independence of its life is 
not compromised by this union, nor is it conditioned in 
any way by the life of the body. But on the other hand, 
whether we look at the matter from our own or from 
Aristotle’s point of view, the individuality which belongs 
to Reason as a part of the human soul appears in this 
way to be sacrificed. For according to Aristotle the 
individual Callias or the individual Socrates is consti- 
tuted only by the union of the universal form of man 
with this particular human body.? So, in like manner, 
only when Reason enters a human body and employs it 
as its instrument do we have an individual human 
reason. But how when it is united with no body, or 
when in spite of such union it has no material organ 
and is wholly unaffected by the body, it could be the 
reason of this definite individual—how, in other words, 
it could constitute a rational Ego, baffles comprehen- 


1 Inthe passage 736, b, 15 sqq. 
referred to at p. 96 sup., it is said 
with regard to the pux} aioOnrixh 


and vonrikh: dvayKxaiov 5€ ro: uh 


otoas mpérepoy [sc. ras Puxas | éyyi- 
vesOaxdoas.) rdoas xpotrapxovcas, 
H ras pey ras Sé wh, Kal eyylver@at 
4) év tH 8Ay [therefore in the 
menses] #} elaeAOotcas év rq Tov 
&ppevos onépuart, 4 évrav@a [in the 
mother] wév éxeiey [from the 
onéppa| €AGovoas, év 5¢ rq Kppevt } 
Ovpadey eyywopdvas axdoas } unde- 
pilav 4) ras pty rds 5éh. As the 
passage proceeds immediately to 
say (see p. 96,n. 1 , 8rt wey rolvuy 


obx oldy re xdoas woimwdpxey, 
gavepdy éorw [since some are 
united to bodily organs], dcre ra) 
Ovpadey elor€var addvarov—it is 
obvious that according to Ari- 
stotle apoimdpyew and @vpaéey 
eiorévat ~are inseparably con- 
nected, and that accordingly if 
the latter is true of the Nous and 
of it alone, the former must also 
be true. 

* Cf.p.94, n.2, p. 96, n. 1, sup. 
(ovbey abrov ri evepyela Kowwvet 
Twuarikh évépyec). 

> Cf. i. 369, n. 5, 6, supra. 
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Aristotle himself says,? indeed, that we do not 


recollect the former existence of active reason, because 
it is the passive reason which renders thought possible, 
and this is perishable;* just as he predicates con- 


1 How its connection with 
the body is in this case possible 
at all is equally unintelligible, 
seeing that according to p. 106, 
n. 5, infra, the body is connected 
with the soul itself as its tool. 

2 In the words quoted p.98, n. 
1, sup., from De An. iii. 5, 430, a, 
23 : od pynmovedouey Be &c. It does 
not matter very much whether 
we understand these words in 
their simplest sense as meaning 
that in the present life we have 
no recollection of the former one, 
or that after death we have no 
recollection of the present life, or 
more generally that the eternal 
life of the active Nous is wholly 
without memory— for the reasons 
why ‘ wedo not remember’ hold of 
the continuity of consciousness 
between the life which the reason 
lives in union with the passive 
Nous and that which it lives in 
freedom from it both backwards 
and forwards. In the first in- 
stance, however (as is shown by 
BIEHL, Ueb. d. Begr. des vos b. 
Arist. Linz, 1864, p. 12 sq., and 
TRENDELENBURG in loco, who, 
however, afterwards, n. on p. 404, 
2nd ed., changed his view), the 
words certainly mean that in the 
present life we remember no 
former one. ‘This is the meaning 
suggested by the context and 
supported by the present tense of 
the verb. 

3 Ov pynmovevouey 5é Sti TOvTO 
ey awabés, 6 5¢ mabnrixds vos 
pOaprds kal &vev TovTou obPev voei. 
TRENDELENBURG translates the 


latter words, ‘and as the passive 
reason does not think anything 
apart from the active reason.’ 
But it is not easy to see what 
they add to the explanation. If 
memory belongs to the vovs wan- 
Tikos of course, as ¢8aprds (which 
as the antithesis of atd:ov refers to 
the beginning as wellas the end- 
ing of existence, cf. i. 366, n. 1 


Jin. supra) the latter can have no 


recollection of the time in which 
it did not yet exist, or at the time 
in which it no longer exists; and 
the remark kal &vev &c. is there- 
fore superfluous. If, on the other 
hand, it is the vovs arad}s to which 
memory belongs, the failure of 
memory is not explained at all, 
since it is said, not that it cannot 
do without the vods raénrixbs, but 
that the vovs 7a@. cannot do with- 
out it in the exercise of its activity. 
We must take rovrov, therefore, as 
meaning the vots mwaéynr. and voet 
either in an absolute sense, ac- 
cording to a familiar usage in 
Aristotle = ob0éy voe? 5 vody (or 7 
~uxn), no thought is possible, or 
as having the active Nous for its 
subject. The latter is not incon- 
sistent with the previous ovx dré 
bey vost &c. (p. 98, n. 1); for 
even there it is admitted that in 
the individual potential know- 
ledge precedes actual, and there- 
fore ovx dré wey voet &c. does not 
apply to individual thought. It 
is of this, however, that we must 
understand Aristotle to speak in 
the words, &vev rovrou ovbey voei, 
which mean, therefore, nothing 
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tinuous thought (which he attributes to active reason) 
only of reason in general, and not of reason in any 
individual.' But where shall we look for that principle 
of reason which in unchangeable, eternal, unfettered 
by the body, and ceaselessly uctive, if it coincides 
neither with the Divine thought on the one hand, nor 
with the thought of any individual on the other ? 

No less serious are the difficulties that surround the 
doctrine of the passive reason. We understand what 
led Aristotle to distinguish in the first instance a two- 
fold reason in man: he could not overlook the gradual 
evolutions of the spiritual life and the difference be- 
tween the faculty and the activity of Thought; while, 
on the other hand, he was forbidden by the principles 
of his philosophy to think of Pure Reason as in any 
sense material, or at least to predicate of it attributes 
and states which can belong to matter alone. We see, 
also, what in general he meant by the phrase Passive 
Reason: viz. the sum of those faculties of representa- 
tion which go beyond imagination and sensible percep- 
tion and yet fall short of that higher Thought, which 
has found peace in perfect unity with its object. The 
Passive Reason is that side of Thought which deals 
with the manifold of sense. It has its roots in the life 
of the body, and develops out of sensible experience.? 





more than the statement else- 
where made, that the soul cannot 
think without a odyracua (cf. p. 
108, n. 2, infra). 

1 In the words of the passage 
we have been discussing (p. 98, 
n.1): 4 8 nard dvvauiw xpdve wpo- 
Tépa ér t@ év) &C. 

2 In this sense BRANDIS 


(Gesch. d. Ent. i. 618, cf. 
Handb. ii. b, 1178) understands 
by ‘ passive spirit,’ spirit ‘in its 
connection with representation 
in so far as it borrows the 
material for mediating thought 
from it and sensible perception 
and requires mental pictures,’ or 
‘in so far as it operates as mediat- 
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But when we go on and try to form a more definite 
conception of this part or faculty of the soul, we find the 
theory full of the most obvious contradictions and 
defects. On the other hand, Passive Reason is iden- 
tified with Nous and the spiritual element in man. 
This Aristotle definitely distinguishes from all the 
faculties of sense-perception, so that it is impossible to 
identify it either, as Trendelenburg ! did, with the unity 
of these, or, as Brentano does,? with fancy as the seat 
of mental pictures.? All these man has in common 
with the beasts, whereas Nous is that which elevates 
him above them.* And yet, on the other hand, every- 
thing is denied of the Passive Reason as such, which 
elsewhere is regarded as peculiarly characteristic of 
Reason itself. Speaking of Nous quite generally, 
Aristotle says that it is neither born nor dies; it is 
liable to neither suffering nor change ; it is separate 
from the body ‘and has no bodily organ ; it acts altogether 
independently of the body: it enters it from without ; it 


ing thought.’ Similarly, BIEHL, 
Ueb. d. Begr. d. vois b. ARIST. 
(Linz, 1864, Gymn. Progr.), pp. 
16sq. But the difficulties above 
noted are not thus met. 

1 Arist. De An, 493 (405): 
‘Qu a sensu inde ad imagiua- 
tionem mentem antecesserunt, ad 
res percipiendas menti neces- 
saria; sed ad intellegendas non 
sufficiunt. Omnes illas, que praz- 
_cedunt, facultates in unum quasi 

nodum collectas, quatenusad res 
cogitandas postulantur, vody ra67- 
tikobv dictas esse arbitramur.’ 
Similarly, HERTLING, Wat. w. 
Form, 174, defines vows 7a0. as ‘the 
cognitive capacity of the sensi- 
tive part.’ 


2 Psychol. d. Ar. 208 sq. 

3 Upon which see p. 108, n. 2, 
infra. 

‘ Cf. p. 58 sq., p. 61, with 
p. 93 supra. The name itself of 
volts madyr. is a preliminary ob- 
jection to this explanation. For 
the faculties of sensation and 
presentation Aristotle has the 
fixed terms, afo@nois and dayracia. 
Why, then, should he make useof 
another incomprehensible and 
misleading one without giving 
any indication that it is synony- 
mous with these terms? Nor can 
appeal be made to th. vi. 12, 
1143, b, 4, as afo@nors does not 
there mean sense-perception ; cf. 
i. 250, n. 1, supra. 
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neither comes into existence with it nor perishes with 
it! Yet in the sequel we learn that all this holds in 
truth only of the Active Reason. It alone is bodiless, 
( impassible, eternal, imperishable, &c.2_ By what right, 
then, Passive Reason can be regarded as Nous, or how 
two natures with characteristics so incompatible— the 
one mutable, the other immutable; the one passive, the 
other impassive; the one mere potentiality, the other 
ceaseless activity—how these two can constitute one 
being, one spiritual personality, passes comprehension. 
Nor do we require to look further than the impossibility 
of harmonising the Aristotelian doctrine of the twofold 
Reason with itself to find an explanation of the wide 


ee ee ee ee 
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' Cf. p. 93 sq. 

2 See p. 98. The attempt 
to obviate this difficulty by the 
supposition of a third form of 
vous, asthe ‘receptive understand- 
ing, differing alike from the 
active and the passive reason and 
alluded to De An. iii. 4 (BREN- 
TANO, Psychol. d. Ar. 143, 175, 
204 sq. 208; HERTLING, Mat. w. 
Form, 170 sq.) cannot be sup- 
ported. Aristotle indeed calls 
vous (De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 15) 
Sextrixdy rov efSous, but there is 
not a word to indicate that he 
regards this ‘receptive’ reason 
as a third faculty different from 
the active and passive. He is 
speaking in De An. iii. 4 of Nous 
quite generally, as he dues al oin 
identical terms and with the same 
generality in De An. 1.4. ii.-1, 2; 
Gen, An. ii. 3 (p. 94, n. 2; p. 95, 
n. 1,p.96,n.2,sup.). It is equally 
difficult to obtain any clear con- 
ception of this ‘receptive under- 
standing’ or to find a place for 
it in Aristotle’s doctrine of the 


soul. Nor, indeed, would any- 
thing be gained by such an as- 
sumption. If itis said, in De An. 
iii. 5, that the active Nous alone 
is xwptords, awabhs, auryhs, d0d- — 
varos, ald:os, and if the same pre- 
dicates are assigned in c. 4 to 
a different faculty, i.e. the ‘re- 
ceptive’ reason (there is no ex- 
press mention, indeed, here of its 
eternity, but this is involved in 
xwpiards), we have simply a con- 
tradiction in terms. If, on the 
other hand, those predicates are 
first assigned to Nous in general, 
and it is afterwards added that 
they belong only to the higher 
part of it, whereas the other 
statement made about it (that 
it is nothing évepyelg before it 
thinks; see, p. 94, n. 2, supra) is 
true of its lower part, there is at 
least no obvious contradiction in 
the explanation. In this case the 
difficulty arises later, when we 
further ask how are we to con- 
ceive of these two parts in de- 
tail. 
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divergence of the views of its critics as to its true 


meaning.! 


Reason realises itself in Thought, which regarded in 
its essence is not the mediate process of forming con- 
ceptions by the gradual union of their several parts, but 
is a single immediate apprehension of intelligible reality, 
constituting one indivisible act.? It deals, not with 


' Theophrastus had already 
found difficulties in Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the Nous (cf. 2nd ed. 
pp. 677 sq.) The example of Ari- 
stocles and Alexander of Aphro- 
disias shows (cf. ZELL. pt. iii. a. 
703 sq. 712) how the later Peripate- 
tics differed on the subject. Cf. 
further the citations and expla- 
nations of THEMIST. De An. 89, 
b, 9 sq. and PHILOP. De An. Q. 
2, and sqq. (less satisfactory is 
' SIMPL. De An. 67,b, f.). In the 
middle ages it was chiefly among 
the Arabian philosophers and the 
Italian fullowers of Averroés that 
the question was debated. The 
older and the more recent views 
upon the doctrine of the two- 
fold na‘ ureof the Nous, especially 
(p. 8-29) those of Avicenna, Aver- 
roés and Thomas, are fully dis- 
cussed by BRENTANO, ibid. 5 sqq. 

2 Asalready shown (i. 203,n.3, 
sup.), Aristotle describes the 
thinking of vovsas a contact of it 
with the object of thought. In this 
way it has unity and especially 
. qualitative simplicity, which is 
not, like the unity of space and 
time, again itself divisible; De An. 
lii. 6 init.: ) wey obv TO adiaipéT wv 
vénots ev rovTos, wep) & ovK Fort 
T) wWeidos ... 7d 8 ddialperov 
émrel Six as, 7) Suvvduer 7) evepyela, 
obey xwAver voeiy Td adialperor, 
Stay von Td uAnKos* Gdialperoy yap 


évepye.a Kai ev xpdvm adiaipérw’ 
duolws yap 5 xpdvos Siaiperds Kal 
adialperos TH unwer, ot'Kovy Eorw 
eimety ev T@ nuloer th evvoel Exa- 
Tépw, ov yap eoTiv, by wh diaipedy, 
GAA’ F Suvvduer [i.e. in every spatial 
quantity, 1f it is presented, not 
successively, but simultaneouslv 
as a whole, an 4gialperoy is 
thought, for though divisible it 
is not actually divided]... 7d 
5€ wh Kata woody adiaiperoy GdAAa 
T@ .€U5er vost ev adiaipérm xpdbvp 
kal adiaipérm tis Wuxjs. After 
showing further that in the case 
of space and time the indivisible 
quantities like the point are known 
only by antithesis to the divisible, 
and that thisis so also with evil, 
Aristotle continues, 430, b, 24: 
ef 5€ Tut wh Eotw evaytiov tav 
aitiwy [these words, which ToR- 
STRIK also, 193 sqq., endeavours 
to emend by a conjecture which 
is not quite clear, seem ob- 
viously to be most simply 
emended by assuming that ray 
aitiwy, for which Cod. 8. gives 
T. é€vavtiwy, has arisen from 
évavtiov by a reader’s error and 
duplication; for the mpa@ror, the 
divine reason, is said also to have 
no évaytfovy by reason of its im- 
materiality, Wetaph. xii. 10, 1075, 
b, 21, 24], abrd éauvtd ywoone 
kal évepyelg éorl Kal xwpiordy. 
That this knowledge is immediate 
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any combination of conceptions, but with the pure 
conceptions themselves, which are the undemonstrable 
presuppositions of al] knowledge. It is, therefore, 
absolutely true and infallible,’ and must be distin- 
guished from mediate apprehension? or knowledge.? Yet 
Aristotle fails to tell us what are the faculties upon 
which its exercise depends and what is its relation to 
these, although we can hardly but suppose that some 
operation of the Active upon the Passive Reason is here 
meant. Similarly Opinion’ may be regarded as the 
product of Reason and Perception,> although here also 


is implied both here and in pas- 
sages such as Anal. Post. i. 3, 
72, b, 18, ii. 9 init. (ray rl ears 
Ta pev tiuera Kal dpyai cio, & Kal 
elvar kal rl dorw trodécOat Set } 
&AAov tpdwrov pavepa worjoat) ; C. 
10, 94, a, 9, where it is added 
that the reason is the faculty 
which has to do with first prin- 
ciples. Cf, i, 245 sqq.,i. 197,n.4, 
supra. 

' See i. 197, n. 4, supra. 

2 This mediate knowledge 
was distinguished from vous by 
Plato by the name didvora or éme- 
oriun (see ZELL. pt.i. 536, 2); 
similarly Arist. De .in. i. 4, 408, 
b, 24 sqq. where it is called 
Siavoraz, and ibid. ii. 3, 415, a, 7 
sqq. where it is called Aoyiopuds 
and 8:dvoia, Usually, however, 
Aristotle employs diavom and 
d:avoetoGa: in a wider sense, for 
thought generally (eg. Metaph. 
vi. 1, 1025, b, 6; Polit. vii. 2, 
1324, a, 20, c. 3, 1325, b, 20; 
Eth. ii. 1 init.; Poét. 6, 1450, a, 
2, and elsewhere); rd Aoyiorindy 
indicates (De An. iii. 9, 432, b, 26) 
likewise the faculty of thought 
in general, although in most 


places (e.g. Eth. vi. 2, 1139, a, 12, 
sqq.; De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 12, b, 
29, c. 11, 434, a, 7) it is the delibe- 
rative faculty, or practical reason 
(see ivfra). On didvoia, cf. ALEX. 
on Metaph. 1012,a, 2; THEMIST. 


De An. 71, b, 0; TRENDELEN- © 


BURG, Arist. De An. 272; 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iii. 
183; BONITZ, Arist. Metaph. ii. 
214, and especially WAITZ, Arist. 


Org. ii. 298 ; on Aoy:ouds BONITZ, ° 


ibid. 39 sq. 

8 Eth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 31 (after 
explaining the distinguishing 
characteristics of émiorhun): 
n bev dpa emorhun early Efis amo- 
Sexeriuxh See further tibia. above 
and cf. i. 163, n. 3. It is a 
further meaning of the word 
when in Anal. Post. i. 3, 72, b, 18, 
33, 88, a, 36, an émorhun avand- 
Sexxtos is spoken of, and de- 
fined as wbrdAnfis ris duéoov 
mporaaews (on which see i. 197, 
supra). 

4 On the difference between 
opinion and knowledge, see i. 
163, supra. 

5 On the one hand, 5déa has 
to do, not, like knowledge, with 
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we are without any express statement. Moreover, it 
must be by the operation of Reason that man can recall 
at pleasure his former impressions and recognise them 
as his own.! To the same source in Reason we must 
refer, lastly, practical wisdom or insight (dpovnacs) 
and art.. These Aristotle distinguishes from know- 
ledge in that they both refer to something that can be 
otherwise than it is; the former having for its object 
an action, the latter a creation.2, He remarks, however, 
at the same time that they both depend upon right 
knowledge, and he singles out wisdom especially as 
one of the intellectual virtues.* But that which reveals 
more clearly than anything else the dependence of 
reason upon the lower faculties in Aristotle’s doctrine 


the necessary and immutable, 
but with 7rd évdexduevoy tAAws 
éxew, it is bardAnfis tis &uéoou 
mporacews Kal uh avaynalas (Anal. 
Post. i, 33, 89, a, 2; cf. Metaph. 
vii. 15, 1039, b, 31; 2th. vi. 3, 
1139, b, 18); the contingent, 
however, can only be known em- 
pirically by perception. On the 
other hand, tréAn fis, which in 
reality coincides in meaning with 
ddta (Hth. ibid.; Top. vi. 11, 149, 
a,10; Categ. 7, 8, b.10; Anal. 
Pri. ii, 21, 66, b, 18, 67, b, 12 
sqq. and elsewh+re; WAaITZ, 
Arist. Org. i. 623), is as- 
signed to vovs, and Sda is 
distinguished (De An. iii. 3, 
428, a, 20) from pavracla by the 
remark: ddim wey Ewerat wioris 
(ox évddxerar yap So0td(ovra ois 
Soret wh) micrevery), Tov St Onplwy 
ovdevt bardpxe: wloris, ¢aytacia 5é 
modAois, é&rt wdon wey 56k axo- 
Aovde? wloris, wiore: 5¢ 7d wemeic Gat, 
mevdor Sé Adyos: trav 5é Onplwv 


évlois pavracia piv imdpxet, Adyos 
3° of. 

1 See p. 74, n. 1, sunra. 

2 Eth. vi. 4, 1140, a, 16: 
émel 5& molnois Kal wpagis Eregor, 
dvayKn Thy Téxvnv wothaews GAA’ 
ov mpdtews elvat, Thus réxvn is 
defined (KHth. vi. 4) Ets pera 
Adyou GAnOviis woinrixh, paodvnors 
(ibid. and c. 5, 1140, a, 3, b, 4) 
etis GANOHS pera Adyou mpaKxTiKy 
wept Ta avOpdrm &yabd Kal KaKd. 
On the former see further i. 208, 
n. 1, supru ; on the latter th. 
vi. 7 sq., c. 11, 1143, a, 8, c 13, 
1143, b, 20, vi. 1152, a, 8; Polit. 
lil. 4, 1277, a, 14, b, 25; and on 
woinois and mpagisi, 183,n.1, supra. 
We shall return to both in discuss- 
ing the Ethics. 

3 See preced. n. and fhet. i. 
9, 1366, b, 20: gpdynois 5 éorly 
apeth Siavolas, xa? hy eb Bovacv- 
eOac Svvayrar wept ayabay Kal 
Kakav ToY cipnudyvwy eis evdat- 
provlay. 
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" is his view of the gradual evolution of Knowledge out 
of Perception and Experience.! He remarks, also, that 
all thoughts are necessarily accompanied by an inner 
representation or imaginative picture, whose service to 
Thought is similar to that of the drawn figure to the 
mathematician. And for this he finds a reason in the 
inseparable union of insensible Forms with sensible 
Things.? This complete interdependence of reason and 
sense, however, only makes all the more palpable the 
gaps which Aristotle’s doctrine of Nous leaves between 
the two. 

The same is true also of the practical activity of 
Reason in the sphere of the Will. Even in the lower 
irrational animals Desire springs from sensation, for 
wherever there is sensation there is pleasure and pain, 
and with these comes Desire, which is indeed nothing 
else than the effort after what is pleasant.4 Sensation 
announces to us in the first place only the existence of 
an object, and towards this we place ourselves by 
the feelings of pleasure and pain in definite attitudes 
of acceptance or refusal. We feel it to be good or bad, 


1 See i. 205, supra. 

2 De An. iii. 8; see also 
ibid. c. 7, 431, a, 14: TH de 
Sravonr ich Woxt Ta parvTracpara 
otov ais Ohara bmdpxer . . . 3d 
ovdémore voet kvev payvtrdoparos 7 
Wwoxh. b, 2: 7d pev ody efdn 1rd 
vontixuy éy Trois payrdopace voel, 
‘ De Mem. 1, 419, b, 30: éwel 5¢ 

. voety oun tori &vev paytdc- 
paros: oupBaiver yap Td abrd wddos 
€v Tp voew Snep nal ev rep diaypd- 
pew: exel Te yap ovbey mpooxpapevor 
Te To moody dpiopévoy elvat 7d 
Tpiyévou, Suws ypdpouey wpiouevoy 


kata Td wordy’ Kal 6 vody woavTos, 
Kay ph woody vor, TlOerar wpd 
oupdrwv woody, voetd ovx i} woody. 
dy 3 4 puots 7} Tay moody, adpiorov 
5, leva: bey woody adpicuévoy, 
voet 5’ } moody wdvoy. 

3 SCHRADER, Arist. de Volun- 
tate Doctrina, ‘Brandenb. 1847. 
(Gymn. Progr.); WALTER, Die 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vernunft in d. 
griech. Phil. 1874. 

4 De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 23, 3, 
414, b, 4; De Somno, 1, 454, b, 
29; Purt. An. ii. 17, 661, a, 6; 
cf. p. 22, n. 1, supra. 
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and there arises in us in consequence longing or abhor- 
rence—in a word, a Desire.! The ultimate ground of 
this desire lies in ‘the practical good,’ i.e. in that of 
which the possession or non-possession depends upon 
our own action. The thought of this good sets the 
appetitive part of the soul in motion,? which in turn 
through the organs of the body moves the living 
creature.? The inner process by which desire arises 


1 De An. iii. 7, 431, a. 8: 7d 
pevy obv aicOdver Bat Suoioy Ta pdvat 
pévov nal voeiv: Sray 8 dv Fj 
Auwrnpdy, oloy karapaca } awogaca, 
Sime: Hh pevyer: [cf. Hth. vi. 2, 
1139, a, 21: gore 8, Srep ev 
Siavola Kardpamis nal amrdpacis, 
roir év dpétes Siwkis Kal pvyf. |] 
wal gore To HSecOat nal AvwetcOau 
Td evepyel TH oicOnTiKH petdrnti 
mpos Td ayabdy 3) Kaxdy, 7) Toladra. 
Kal h puyh 5t wal 4 dpetis redo 
[v. ]. 7d abrd] 7% Kar’ évépyeay, 
wal ovx €Erepoy rd dpextixdy ral 
gevatindy, ofr’ GAA AwY obrE Tov 
aicOnricov: AAG 7d elvat RAAO. 

2 All desire, therefore, pre- 
supposes a presentation, although 
the latter must by no means be 
mistaken for desire. Dr An. iii. 
10, 433, a, 9: paiverar 5é ye Svo 
TavTa Kivouyra, 2) dpetis H vos, ef 
Tis Thy paytaciay ride n ws vonciv 
TWa’ WOAAA yap wapa Thy ém- 
oT Nv akoAovbot ar Tais pavraciais 
Kal éy rots BAAS (wots ov voHTIS 
ovdét Aoyiopds eoriv, AAAA paytacia 

. Bore evadyws ravra di0 pa ve- 
Tat Ta KivouvTa, dpekis Kal Sidvote 
wpaxtinh ... Kal 7 davrag’a 5 
Sray Kwh, ov Kivel &vev dp tews. 
b, 27: dpexrixdy 7d (Gov, ravry 
atrov «wnrindv: dpextixov 8 
oix avev davractas> davracia 5 
waca } Aoyorinj 4H aic@nrinn ° 
[See p. 73, n. 2, supra.] ravrns 


bev oby Kal Ta BAAa (Ga mere xet. 
(Cf. c. 11, 434, a, 5.) Phantasy is 
thus (as SCHRADER, p. 8 sq. and 
BRENTANO, Psychol. d. Ar. 161, 
also remark) the link which con- 
nects our thoughts with the de- 
sires and impulses which spring 
from them. Of the process, how- 
ever, by which thought thus 
passes into desire Aristotle gives 
no further analysis. 

3 De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 27: 
asl xwet wey 7d dpextdy [as was 
previously proved, 1. 14 saq J 
AAG TOUT’ éorly } Td ayabdy fh + 
davduevoy &yabdy. ov wav 8, 
GAAG Td wpaxtoy ayabdy. mparrdy 
5 dor) 7d evdexduevoy nal KAAwS 
éxew. Sri wey oby N Totadrn dtva- 
pus Kivel THs Wuyxts } Kadoupern 
dpetis, pavepdy .. . éwel 3° dor 
wp'a, vy wey 1d Kivody, Sedreoor 8’ 
@ Kiet, tplrov 7d Kiwotvmevov> 7d 
5é civovy Sirrdy, 7d pev dxlynrov, Td 
5¢ xivovv Kal xivovmevoy [cf. i. 389, 
supra). €or. de 7d peév axlynrov 7d 
mpaxtoy ayabby, Td St Kivotv Kal 
kivovpevoy Td dpextixdy (Kiverrat 
yap Td dpeyduevoy 7 dpéyerat, kal 7 
cpetis xlynals ris éorw [as TREN- 
DELENBURG rightly reads] 7 
évépyera) [v. 1. 4 év.—TorsTR. 
conjectures 7 évepyeia, but this is 
unnecessary ], Td 5é xivodpevoy +d 
(Gov: @ 5e nivel dpydvy h Bpekts, 
Hdn rovtro cwpariKdy éorw. We 
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Aristotle represents as a syllogistic conclusion, inas- 
much as in each action a given case is brought under a 
general rule.! In order properly to understand how 
bodily movements spring from will and desire we must 
recollect that all changes of inner feeling involve a 
corresponding change in the state of the body.? This 
is more fully developed in the treatise on the Motion of 
Animals. The process by which will follows upon the 
presentation of the object, is, we are told, a kind ot 
inference. The major premiss is the conception of a 
general end; the minor premiss is an actual instance 
coming under the general conception; while the con- 
clusion is the action which issues from the subsumption 








of the second under the first.? 


shall recur to this at a later 
‘point. A good commentary on 
the passage before us is fur- 
nished by De Motu An. 6, 700, 
b, 15 sqq., which is probably 
modelled upon it. 

\ Eth. vi. 6, 1147, a, 25: 7 
pey yap KabdrAov Sdta H 8 Erépa 
wep) trav nal? Exaord éeorw, ov 
aicOnois 75n Kvpla: [Similarly De 
An. iii. 4, 434, a, 17.) ray 5 pla 
yevnrat e& abray, avayKn Td cuL- 
mwepavOty év9a uty pavar tiv Wuxhy, 
év 5€ rais woinrixais mpdrreww evdds, 
oiov, ei mavtds yAuKéos yeveoOu 
Set, rout) 5& yAund, ds Ev Te TaV 
Kad’ Exacrov, dvdyKn Toy Suvduevoy 
kal wh KwAvduevoy Gua roto ral 
mparrev, c. 13, 1144, a, 31: of 
yap avddoyicpol Tay mpakToy 
apxhy Exovrés eiow, éweidh roidvde 
7d TédAos Kal Td &piorov, Cf. c. 12, 
1143, b, 3(seei. 197, n. 4, supra), 
where a ‘minor premiss’ is 
spoken of in reference to action. 

2 De An.i. 1, 403, a, 16: ose 


Usually, however, the 


Se nal Ta THs puxyjs wdOn wdyTa 
elvos wera Cduaros, Ouuds, mpadrns, 
péBos, Er.€0s, Odpoos, ert xapa Kai 
+d pireiy re kal pice’ Gua yap 
Tovros macxe: Ti Td gaua. This 
is seen in the fact that according 
to the physical state forcible im- 
pressions at one time produce 
no effect; at another, light im- 
pressions produce a deep effect. 
Eri Se Toro pardAov davepdy: und- 
evds yap poBepov’ cuuBalvovros év 
Tois Wadect ylvovTa: TOis TOU pofov- 
Hévov [in consequ-nce of physical 
states|. «5 oStws Exe, S7HAov 
Gre ta why Adyot Evvadrl eiow. 
Gore of Spot rotovrot oioy +d dp- 
yCec@a xlynois ris rod Toiovdt 
odparos 4 pépous 7) Suvduews bd 
Toude evexna rovde. Cf. “th. ibid. 
1147, a, 15, and what is said, p. 
75, n. 2, on pleasure and pain as 
events in the aic@nrixh peodrns. 

3 Mut. An. 7, 701, a, 7: was 
5€ voy dré pév mparre:, été 8 ov 
mparrer, Kal Kivetrat, dré 8’ ov 
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syllogism assumes a simpler form by the omission of 
the obvious minor premiss;! while, on the other hand, 
the usurpation of the place of the major premiss by the 
demands of desire, in cases when we act without con- 


sideration, constitutes rashness.? 


The power of the 


will, however, to move the organs of our body is here 
explained as aneffect of the heat and cold, which are 
caused by the feelings of pleasure and pain; these in 
turn, by the expansion or contraction of particular parts, 
produce certain changes and movements in the body.® 


Kiverrars Foie mapamwAyciws cup- 
Baivew Kal mepl trav dxwhrov 
diavooumevois Kal svAdAoyiCopévais. 
GAA’ exes pty Oedpnua 1rd TéAos 
.. . @vradda 8 &€x tay Sv0 xpo- 
tdsewy To cuuTépacpa ylverar 7 
mpatis, oloy Stay vénon Sti wayr) 
Babdioréov avOpmimry, abrds 5 &yvOpw- 
mos, Badl(e: evOéws. After illus- 
trating this by further examples, 
Aristotle proceeds, 1]. 23: ai 5¢ 
mpordoes ai mointiKat bia Sdo eidav 
ylvovrat, Sid re Tov ayabod Kal id 
tov duvarov [the latter perhaps 
with reference to th. iii. 5, 
1112, b, 24 sqq. J. 

1 Ibid. \. 25: Sowep 8¢ trav 
épwrdvrev eviot, odtrw thy érépay 
apéracw thy BhAny o0vd’ h didvoww 
epioraoa orore: obdév~ olov ef rd 
BablCew dyabdy avOpare, Sri abrds 
&vOpwros, ovn evdiarpiBet. 

21.28: 5d wal Soa ph Aoyio- 
duevor mpdrromev, TAXY wparTomer. 
Stray yap evepyhon R TH aicdjce 
mpos To ov Evena h TH pavracla } 
TE vo, ov dpéyera evOis moier- 
avr” épwrhcews yap 7) vohoews 7 
rns dpétews ylverar évépyeia. 
mwotéov mot, ) émiOuula A€yer’ Todi 
St wordy 7 aloOnois elwev HR 7 
gavracta 6 vots. ev0ds miver, 


3 Ibid. 701, b, 1: Just as 


automata, owing tv the mechan- 
ical adjustment of the cylinders, 
are set in motion by a slight 
touch, so with living beings, in 
whom the bones take the place 
of wood and iron, the sinews 
that of the cylinders (cf. also the 
passage quoted p. 53, n. 2, from 
Gen. An. ii. 5). The impulse, 
however, in their case is given 
abfavonevwy Tav poplwy Bid Oepud- 
TnTa Kal wdAw cuoTeAAonevwr Sid 
Wut ral &ArAovounevwy, aAALOTCL 
8’ ai aicOfioes nal af pavracta Kad 
ai Evvoiw. ai pty yap aic@hoes 
ev0Us bmdpyovow dAAoWoes Ties 
otcat, 7 5é dayracia Kal vonots 
Thy Tay Npayuarwy Exover Sivauu : 
tpdmov yap twa Td eldos Td voov- 
pevov Td TOU Oepuod } Wuxpod }) Hdeds 
1) boBepov rowovroy Tuy xdver dy oldy 
wep Kal Tov mpayudtwy Exacror, 
5d Kal gpirrovo: nal pofodvra 
voigavres pwdvoy. ravra 5¢ wdyta 
md0n nal adAoidoes eioty. dAAOr- 
oupevey 8° év te odpatt Ta pey 
pei(w ta 8 eddtrw ylvera. sri 
5é pupa peraBoAh yevoudvn ey 
apxn meyaAas nal woAAds mote? 
Siapopas kmobev, ovx &SnAov; a 
slight movement of the helm 
produces a great effect upon the 
bow of a ship, so a small change 
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Under Will also Aristotle—who, like Plato, does not 
regard Emotion as a peculiar form of activity—classes 
all that we should rather place under the latter head. 
Love, for example, he refers to @uyzos, by which he 
understands, not only spirit, but also heart.! 

As Aristotle proceeds, however, Desire is found to 
bear a different character according as it springs from 
rational representation or not. Granted that it is 
always the desirable that causes desire in us, yet the 
desirable may be either a real or merely an apparent 
good,? and so the desire itself may either spring from 


rational reflection or be irrational.3 


in the heart causes flushing, pallor, 
trembling, &c. over the whole 
body. U. 8: apxh péy ody, 
dorep elpnrai, THs Kivhoews Td ev 
Te wpaxt@ Siwxrdy Kal everdy: 
ef dvdynns 5 axodov0el TH vonoe: kal 
Ti pavtacia avrav Cepudrns Kal 
Wutis. 7d wey yap AuWnpdy peveroy, 
78° ndb Suwonrdy, . . . Fors Fe 7a 
Autnpda Kal 73a mdvtra oxeddy 
pera Witeds rivos Kal Oeppdryros. 
So with fear, fright, sexual 
pleasure, &c. pvijuat St kal Amides, 
oiov eiddAois xpmpevor Tois ToLov- 
ros, drt yey Arrov ore 5& paddAov 
aitiat rwy avrey eicly, And since 
the inward parts from which the 
motion of the limbs proceeds 
are so arranged that these changes 
take place very easily in them, 
the motions follow our thoughts 
instantaneously. Td méy yap opya- 
vike wépn [accusative] mapagkevd (er 
émitndelws Ta wdOy, 7 8’ vpekis Ta 
win, thy 8 ipeky 7m payracla: 
alrn dt ylverash Sia vohoews 4 bi’ 
aisOi,cews. Gua Sé eal raxd bid Td 
mwointikoy Kal wa@ntixby Trav mpos 
RAAYAa Elva Thy pow. 


To the latter class 


1 Polit. vii. 7, 1327, b, 40: 6 
Ouuds eorw 5 mwowy rd pidntixdy ' 
airy yap dor n THs Wuxis Sivaputs 
f piAotuev. onueioy 5€- axpds yap 
Tous auvhOers kal plrous 6 Oupds 
alperat uadroyv, 2 wpds robs ayvaras, 
dArywpeic Oat vouloas. Cf. foll pages. 

2 De An. iii.10; see i. 109, n. 
3, supra. 

8 De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 9 (see 
1.109, n.2, sup.) ; 1.22: viv 586 pev 
vous ob palverat Kivav kvev dpeteos ° 
hn yap BovaAnois Spekis: Sray Se 
kara Tov Aoyiondy Kivivrat, Kal KaTa 
BovAnow nuweira, 7 8’ Spegis nivel 
wapa Toy Aoyiopdy. 1) yap emrOuula 
bpetls Tis eoriv. vots pev ody was 
ép0ds* dpekis 5¢ Kai davytacia Kal 
op0} Kat ove dp0h. b, 5: éwel 8 
dpétets ylvovrat évayrlar &AAHAas, 
tovTo 8 oupBalver Stay 5 Adyos 
kal 4 éxBup'a évaytia: dot, ylverat 
8 dy rois xpdvov alcdnow Exovow 
(6 pev yap vods bid Td péAdrov 
avOdArew rerevet, H 8’ erBuula 81a 
7d Hn)... Wer pev ey by ely 7d 
kivovy, Td dpextixdy, Ff dpexrixdy, 

. . aprOug be wAclw ra Kivovvyra 


Rthet. i. 11, 1370, a, 18: ray 8e 
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belong anger and the appetite for sensual gratification.! 
In so far as reason goes to constitute the conception of 
the end and reacts upon the desire it is called Practical 
Desire which is guided by 


or Deliberative Reason.? 


éwOupiay ai wév &Aoyol eioww ai 5t 
sera Adyov. Sensual desires are 
&Aoyor, pera Adyou 8 boa ex Tov 
reioOjvar éxOupovew. Polit. iii. 
4, 1277, a, 6: puxh é« Adyou Kal 
épéfews. Tbid. vii. 15, 1334, b, 
18: ris Wuxis dpapev 500 udpn, rd 
Te &doyov Kal rd Adyoy Exov, ral 
Tas étets Tas TovTwy Svo Toy apid- 
pov, av 7d wev eorw Spekis Td dé 
vous. OF. foll. note. 
1 Following Plato, Aristotle 
often opposes these two forms of 
petis &Aoyos to one angther; 
dthet.i. 10 (see p. 114, n. 3, infra). 
De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 2: Spekis pev 
yap émOuplagal Oupds cat BovAnots 
(ém:O@upzla is then defined as dpetis 
Tov nd€éos) ; iii. 9, 432, b, 5: & re 
tT? AopiotiKgG yap  Bovanos 
yiverat, al dv Te GAdyp 7 emOupla 
kal 6 Ounds. th. ili. 4, 1111, b, 10: 
while mpoalpeors is neither émév- 
pla nor dupds, since both the latter 
belong also to irrational beings, 
but the former does not. Polit. vii. 
15 (see p. 114,n. 3, infra), cf. Mot. 
An. 6, 700, b, 22, c. 7, 701, a, 32 ; 
Eth. Eud, ii. 7, 1223, a, 26; MM. 
Mor, i. 12, 1187, b, 36. In the 
Topics (ii. 7, 113, a, 35 8q., iv. 5, 
126, a, 8, v. 1, 129, a, 10) the 
Platonic division of the Aoyio- 
vTikdv, Oumoedés and émiduuntirdy is 
employed as one which is gener- 
ally recognised, and Hth. vii. 7, 
1149, a, 24 follows Plato in the 
remark (Ph. d.@r.i. 714) that it is 
less disgraceful to be unable to 
rule @uzbs than the desires: @orxe 
yap 5 Oupuds axovew péy re Tov 
Adyou, mapaxovery S€; it yields to 
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the first impulse to riwwpla given 
by the reason without awaiting 
its fullercommands: éréupla, on 
the other hand, makes for plea- 
sure the moment that Adyos or 
alc@nors declares anything to be 
Pleasant. Nevertheless in the 
stricter psychological discussion, 
De An. iii. 9, 432, a, 18 sqq., 
Aristotle rejects the view that the 
Aoyiorixdy, Ouyiwdy and éribuun- 
v.xdy are the three parts of thesoul 
which produce motions, partly 


. because the distinction between 


them is less than, eg., that 
between the Operrixdy and aicén- 
tiuxoy, and partly because the 
opextixdy cannot thus be divided 
and the soul made to consist of 
three separate parts.—Aristotle 
gives no more accurate definition 
of @uzds ; even P. Meyer’s minute 
discussion of the passages that 
bear upon it (‘O @uuds ap. Arist. 
Platonemque, Bonn, 1876) arrives 
at conclusions as unsatisfactory 
as the shorter one by Walter, 
ibid. 199 sqq. on the customary 
meaning of the word. According 
to this, it indicates as a rule 
the passions which prompt to the 
avoidance or retaliation of in- 
juries. Nevertheless the tenderer 
emotions are also assigned to it; 
cf, p. 112, n. 1. 

2 De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 14: 
vous 5é [sc. xivytixdy] 6 Evexd Tov 
Aoyi(duevos Kal 6 mpanrixés’ d:a- 
peper Se rov Oewpynrixod rTP TéAEL. 
Kal h Opekis Everd Tov waa’ ov yap 
n Spetis, adryn apxh Tov mpaxtixov 
vou’ 7d 8 irxarov apxh Tis mpd- 
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reason Aristotle, with Plato,! calls Will in the nar- 
rower sense of the word,? appropriating the name Desire 
to its irrational exercise.2 The latter stands in a two- 
fold relation to reason. On the one hand, it is 
intended to submit to it, and by this obedience to 
obtain a share in it. On the other hand, being in its 
own nature irrational it resists the demands of reason, 
and often overpowers them.‘ Between these two kinds 
of impulse stands man with his Free Will; for that we 


tews. bore evadyws ravra duo pal- 
verat Ta Kivouvra, Spegis Kal Sidvora 


mpaxrixy. See further, p. 109, n. 5, - 


sup. Cf.c. 9, 432, b, 27. Eth. vi. 2, 
1139, a, 6: dwonelcOw S00 7a Ad-yov 
txovra, ty pty @ Oewpotpey ra 


"rowira tev ivtwy, Scwv ai apyxal- 


By evdéxovrar BAAws Exew, Ev Be 
@ 7a évdexdueva wpds yap Ta TE 
yéver Erepa wal ray rijs  wuxiis 
poplwy Erepoy re yévet Td mpos 
éxdrepoy mwepurds... AcyécOw St 
ToUTwy Td pey emiornuovixdy Td 5é 
Aoytotixdy, Td yap BovAederOat kal 
Aoyl(erbat rabrdv, ovdels 5¢ Bov- 
Aevera: wep) Tav ph evdexopnevwv 
bAAws Exew. L. 26: abrn pey ody 
N Sidvoiw Kal 7 &AZOera mpaxriKh, 
vT7s 5t Oewpnrixys Siavolas kal uh 
mpaxtixfis unde wointicis Td eb Ka) 
Kak@s TaAnGés eort Kal Wevdos° 
Touro yap éorTt wmayrds Siavontikov 
Eoyov, Tov 5¢ mpaxtixod kal Siavon- 
vTikKoU 7 GATOEa dSporAdyws Exovea 
vf opéte: wi Spbg. L. 35: didvora 
3° avrh obey nivel, GAA’ H Everd Tov 
wal mpaxrixh. Ibid. c. 12, 1143, b, 
1; see p.197,n.4, supra. Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 24: Sijpynral re 8x7 
[7d Adyov Exov], nab’ by wep cid- 
Ganev tpdwov Siapeiv? 6 wey yap 
mpaxrinds dort Adyos 5 5t Oewpnrixds. 
Cf. p. 106, n. 2,sup. Fora closer 
view of the practical reason and 
the activity which proceeds from 


it see ch. xii. part 2, infra. 

1 Ph.d. Gr. i. p. 505. 

2 ‘Practical reason’ itself must 
not be mistaken for ‘ will,’ which, 
to Aristotle, is essentially a desire; 
the former is merely thought in 
relation to action. 

3 De An, iii. 10, 433, a, 22 
sqq. (see p. 112, n. 3, supra), and c. 
11, 434, a, 12 (see foil. n.), where 


BobAncis is opposed to Zdpegis, 


Rhet. i. 10, 1369, a, 2: fore 3' 7 
pev BovaAnois ayabod Spetis (ovdels 
yap BovrAerat BAN’ H Srav oindF 
elvas dyabbv) &Aoya: 8’ dpétets épyh 
kal émiOupia. th. v.11, 1136, b, 
7: ore yap BovAera obfels d ph 
ofera: elva: orovdaiov, 6 re &xpaths 
ovx & ofera: Seiv mpdrrew mpdrre. 
See further, p. 113, n. 1. Cf. 
PLATO'S statements, Fi. d. G7.i. p. 
505, and p.719, 3. At other times 
the word has a wider meaning, as 
Polit. vii. 15, 1334, b, 22 (O@upbs yap 
kal BotAnots 71 5é éxOupla nal yevo- 
pévas ebObs bndpxet Tots madlois). 
In th. iii. 6, both meanings 
are concerned, where to the ques- 
tion whether BovAnois has refer- 
ence to the good or to the ap- 
parently good, the reply is given 
that ger se, and in a virtuous 
man, it is to the former alone; in 
a bad man, to the latter. 

4 Eth. i. 13, 1102, b, 13: we 
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are the authors of our own actions, and that it lies in 


our own power to be good 


must distinguish in the soul a 
rational and an irrational part. 
The latter, however, is of two 
kinds. The one of its con- 
stituent parts, the nutritive soul, 
has nothing to do with action; 
Zouce 3¢ Kal BAAN Tis Puvois Tis 
Wuyxiis Bdroyos elvar, peréyouca 
pévros wn Adyov. Both in the 
temperate and the intemperate 
man, reason operates on the one 
hand; galvera: 8’ éy avrots Kal 
hAAo Tt wapa Thy Adyov wepuxds, 
d pdxeral re Kal dyritelver tq 
Adymw. Grexvas yap Kabdrep ra 
wapaderAupeva TOU ohmatros mdpir 
eis Ta Seta mpoatpoupdvay kivijoat 
rovvayriov eis ra apirrepd mapa- 
méperat, Kal emi ris Wuxis: él 
révaytia yap al dppnal trav axparav 

. kal éy ri Wuxi vomorréov 
elval Ti wapd Toy Adyoy, évayTiovpe- 
voy tovTw Kal dyTiBawoy .. . 
Adyou St Kal rodro palvera: peréxeiv, 
borep elnopev’ weiapxet yoty Tq 
Ady 7d Tov eyKparovs ... palveras 
3) Kal rd &Aoyoy Birrdéy. 7d pey 
yap purixdy ovdapuds rowwwvet Adyou, 
71d 8’ éwOuuntindy kal bAws dpextiKdy 
peréxet ws, } Karhnody dori avrov 
kal weBapyucdy . . . 571 5é weiberal 
wws trod Adyou Td BAoyoyr, unvves 
Kal 7 vovdérnots Kil naca émiriunots 
ve Kal wapdkAnois. ef 3¢ xph Kal 
TovTo pdvar Adyov FExew, Sirrdy 
Fora: nal rd Adyov Exov, Td piv 
kup'ws wal év abtg, rd 3° Sowep 
marpos dkovorikoy tt. Polit. vii 
14, 1333, a, 16: S8ufpnrar 8 dvo0 
hépn THs  Wuxiis, av Td wey Exe 
Adyov Kad’ abrd, Td B ovn Exer wey 
Kad’ aitd, Ady 8 traxovew Suvd- 
pevoy. De An.iii. 11, 434, a, 12: 
vika 8° évlore [7H Spekis] al rivet 
thy BovAnow: bré 3’ éxelyn ravrny, 


or bad,! is Aristotle’s firm 


Sowep cpaipa [v. 1. -av] % bpetis thy 
Bpetiv, Bray dxpacla yévnrat. pice 
Se del 7 kvw apyixurépa al xivel, 
Sore rpeis popas Hn Kweioba. 
The various attempts made to 
explain and amend the last 
passage by TRENDELENBURG and 
TORSTRIK, in loco, BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Ar. 111 8q., and the 
Greek commentators (discussed 
in Tren.), it is the more justitiable 
here to omit as the thought ex- 
pressed isclearenough. Depart- 
ing from previous editions, Zeller 
would now suggest:...dré 8’ éxelyy 
TavTny, Gorep ) kvw opaipa Thy 
Karo, Tet 87 Bpetis . . . yévnrat 
[pice ... xwet], Sore, &c. Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine differs from that 
of Plato as presented Ph. @. Gr. i. 
713 sq., only in this, that in place 
of the Platonic @uys we have 
here the appetites as a whole. 

! Eth. iii. 7, 1113, b, 6: é¢’ 
ju 5 nal 7 aperh, duolws 3é kal 
n karla, év ols yap ép’ juiv rd 
mparrey, kal rd wh xpdrrew, Kal 
éy ols 7d ph, wal 1d val: Sor’ ei rd 
mpadrrew Kaddby by ep’ nyiy eo, 
kal rd wh wpdrreyv é¢’ jpiv Eorat 
aisxpoy by, kal ef rd wh wpdrrew 
Kaddy by eo’ juiy, eal 1d wparrew 
aicxpoy by éd’ juiy. i 8 ed’ jyiv 
Ta Kaka mpdrreyv Kal ra aloxpa, 
dpolws 3é kai Td wh wpdrrew, TovTO 
3 hv 7d ayabots Kad Kaxots elvai, 
€p’ Hiv &pa Td émekéot kal pavaAois 
elvat . . . } Tots ye viv eipnuévots 
éugpicBnrnréoy, nal roy &vOpwrov 
ov paréoy apxhy elva: ovde yerynrhy 
Tav mpatewy, Gowep wal réxvev ; 
ei 5¢ ravra [if he is author of his 
own actions] ¢alvera: Kal wh Exo- 
pew els BAAas dpxas dvayayelv mapa 
Tas ep’ nuiv, av Kal ai dpxad év 
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conviction, which he supports by the recognised volun- 
| tariness of virtue,' and by the moral responsibility 
which is presupposed in legislation and in the judgment 
universally passed in rewardsand punishments, praise and 
blame, exhortation and warning.? In the case of settled 
moral states, it is true that he believes it to be partly 
i otherwise. These in their beginnings, indeed, depend 
upon ourselves; but when we have once become good 
or bad it is just as little in our power not to be so, as 
when we are sick to be well.? In like manner he admits 
that when the will has once acquired a definite bent, the 
| external action necessarily follows.‘ But when it is 
said that all desire what seems good to them, and that 
| they are not responsible for this seeming, Aristotle 
refuses to admit it, since even the disposition which 
determines our moral judgments is our own creation.5 
Nor does he regard with more favour the attempt to 
prove from the nature of the disjunctive judgment the 


juivy nal adira ed’ hui Kal éxovoiz, and the question investigated 


c. 5, 1112, b, 31: foe 5, nadd- 
wep elpnrat, tvOpwros elvar apxh 
Tay xpdtewy, and elsewhere. On 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the free- 
dom of the will, se SCHRADER, 
ihid.; TRENDELENBURG, Histor. 
Beitr. ii, 149 sqq. 

1 Aristotle frequently makes 
use of this argument, accusing 
the dictum of Socrates and Epi- 
charmus, ov@els éxdy woynpds 0b3° 
&xwy udeap(on which see Ph. d. Gr. 
i 462, 5, iii. b, 119, 2, cf. 719, 3), 
of the inconsistency of declaring 
good to be voluntary, evil in- 
voluntary ; Eth. iii. 7, 1113, b, 
14, 1114, b, 12 sqq. 

2 Eth. thid. 1113, b, 21, 1114, 
a, 31, where this is fully discussed 


how far and in what cases we 
are irresponsible for ignorance or 
mental and bodily defects, and 
how far, on the other hand, we 
are responsible for them as in 
themselves culpable. 

3 Eth. iii. 7, 8, 1114, a, 12 
sqq., b, 30, cf. v. 13, 1137, a, 4, 
17: particular just and unjust 
actions are voluntary and easy, 
but rd wd) Exovras ratra woweiy 
obre Sdd:ov ob’ éx’ adrois. 

* Metaph. ix. 5, see i. 385, n. 2, 

supra. 
6 Ibid. iii. 7, 1114, a, 31 sqq. 
The question how far it is possible 
consciously to commit a mistake 
is more fully discussed in the 
Ethics. See infra. 
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On the 


contrary, he regards voluntariness as an essertial condi- 
tion of all action that is the subject of moral judg- 
ment;? and if this does not exhaust the conception of 
volition (for Aristotle calls the actions of children and 
even of animals voluntary),? at least without volun- 


tariness no volition is possible. 


If all that is voluntary 


is not also intentional, yet all that is intentional must 


? Seei. 230, n. 4, supra. It has 
already been there shown that 
Aristotle does not hereby avoid 
all difficulties; but this only 
shows more clearly how impor- 
tant he regarded it to rescue the 
possibility of vcoluatary actions. 

2 Eth. iii. 1 init.: ris aperijs 
5 wepl xdOn re wal mpdtets otons, 
kal ém) yey rots éxouctois ewalywy 
Kal Weywv ywouévwv, em) Be rots 
dkovolos cuvyyveuns, kc. Inc. 
1-3, cf. v. 10, 1135, a, 23 sqq. rd 
éxovcioy and dkotciwy are fully 
discussed. According to the 
account here given, that is in- 
voluntary which is done under 
compulsion or in ignorance. We 
must distinguish, however, in the 
former between physical compul- 
sion, which constitutes absolute 
involuntariness, and moral com- 
pulsion, which is only relative; in 
the latter, bet ween unconsciousac- 
tion (ayvootvra roeiv), which may 
also be voluntary (as when some- 
thing is done in haste or anger), 
and action from ignorance (8? 
&yvoiy xpdrrev). As, further, 
there are many things on which 
an action depends (nearly corre- 
sponding to the familiar quis, 
quid, ubi, &c., Aristotle mentions : 
ths wal rh nal wep) ri ® ev clu 
wparret, éviore 3& nal rly, ofoy 
épydvy Kal Evexa tlyos), we must 


ask to which of these the ignor- 
ance refers: the action being 
involuntary in the highest degree 
when the mistake concerns the 
essential points of its aim and 
object. Finally, it makes a differ- 
ence, according to Aristotle, 
whether an action committed in 
ignorance is matter of regret or 
not; if the doer does not regret 
it he acquiesces in it, so that 
while it cannot be regarded as 
voluntary, it is not involuntary 
in the sense of being against his 
will (c. 2 init. and fin.; cf. vii. 8, 
1150, a, 21, c. 9 init.). On the 
other hand, that is (c. 3 init.) 
Exovotov ov 7 apxh ev abr@ ciddri Ta 
Ka? éxaora ev ols  mpakis, or 
(1135, a, 23) 6 ay ris Tay ed’ aitg 
dvtwy eidas Kal wh ayvoay xpdrry 
pare bv phre @ uhre ov Evera, Cf. 
Rhet. i. 10, 1368, b, 9: Exdyres 5é 
motovow boa eiddéres Kal wh dvay- 
ka(duevot. On the other hand, 
deliberation is not a necessary 
condition of voluntariness: on the 
contrary, Aristotle expressly 
denies that passion and emotion 
destroy the voluntariness of an 
action. 

8 Eth. iii. 3, 4, 1111, a, 24, b, 
8. Will, however, in the stricter 
sense (see p. 114, n. 3, supra), 
cannot be attributed to either of 
them. 
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needs be voluntary.’ It is in his view the intention upon 
which in the first instance the moral quality of an act 


depends.? 


In like manner deliberation is only possible 


with reference to those things which lie within our own 


power.® 


Aristotle, however, has not attempted to indi- 


cate more exactly the inner processes by which free 
volition operates, nor to solve all the difficulties which 
surround the doctrine of the Freedom of the Will. The 


1 Eth. iii. 4, 1111, b, 6: 7 
apoa'peats 5) éExovcioy ney palverat, 
ov tauroy 5&, GAA’ ext wAdoy rd 
éxovoiov’ Tov uty yap Exouvglov Kal 
waides kal TaAAa (Ga Kkowwvel, 
mpoaipégews 8’ od, kal ra éfalpyns 
éxodoia wey A€youey, kara wpoalpeciy 
3’ of. 1112, a, 14: Exodoioy wey 
5h gpalvera: [% mpoalpeois], 7d 8 
éxovowv ob wav mpoaperdy. (So 
also Rhet. ibid.: 80a mey obv 
éxdvres [sc. mwotovow], od mdvta 
mpoaipovpevot, elddres G&mrarra.) 
Aristotle then further distin- 
guishes wpoalpeois from éwiup’a, 
@vubs, BovAnots (by which he here 
means wish, rather than will as it 
is directed towards what is im- 
possible and beyond our power) 
and dda (or, more accurately, 
a certain kind of dédf, e.g. 
right opinion upon what is 
right, what is to be feared, &c., 
and generally upon practical 
questions); its characteristic 
mark is deliberation (c. 5, 1113, 
a, 2: BovAevroy dé kal mpoaperdy 
Td avrd, TAHY adwpiouevoy H5n Td 
mpoaiperév: Td yap é« ris BovAis 
wpoxpiOey mpoaperdy éorw); ac- 
cordingly, Td mpoaperdy is defined 
as BovAevrdy opexroy tay ép’ juiv, 
and mpoalpeots as BovAeutixh dpetis 
tav ép jw (ibid. 1. 9 sq.); ek 
tov BovAevoacOa yap Kplyayres 
dpeydueba kath Thy BovAevow. The 


same description is repeated Eth. 
‘vi. 2, 1139, a, 23, cf. v. 10, 1135, 
b, 10 (wpoceAduevar uty [wpdrroper] 
Saa mwpoBovrAevoduevot, ampoalpera - 
5¢ 80a adrpoBotrAcvta). On the 
other hand, dpetis in the narrower 
sense of mere irrational desire is 
said De An. iii. 11, 434, a, 12, cf. 
1. & sq., to be without part in rd 
BovAeutixsy. 

2 Te yap wpoapetoba raya0d 4 
Ta Kaka mowol twés éopev (ibid. Cc. 
4, 1112, a, 1). 

8 BovAevdueba St wep) ray é¢’ 
Helv wpaxtev, ibid. c. 5, 1112,a, 30. 
Aristotle further shows (1112, b, 
11 sqq. vii. 9, 1151, a, 16) that 
deliberation deals, not with the 
end, but with the means. We set 
ourselves an end and then ask, 
just as in mathematical analysis, 
what are the conditions under 
which it may be attained; we 
next inquire what is required to 
create these conditions, and so on 
until we arrive by a process of 
analysis at the first condition of 
the desired result which lies in 
our power. With the knowledge 
of this condition, deliberation 
ceases; with the endeavour to 
realise it, action begins. Cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, Histor. Beitr. 
ii. 381 sq.; WALTER, Lehre vr. d. 
prakt. Vern. 220 sq. 
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credit of first clearly perceiving these points belongs 
to the Stoics, while it has been left to modern philosophy 
fully to appreciate their force. 

Before going on, however, to examine from the point 
of view of the Aristotelian Ethics the forms of activity 
which proceed from free self-determination, there are 
some anthropological questions which still demand inves- 
tigation. These have been already touched upon, but 
only now admit of a complete survey. 

As Aristotle recognises in the collective sphere of 
animate existence a progressive evolution to ever higher 
forms of life, so he regards the life of the human soul from 
the same point of view. Man unites in himself every 
form of life. To the nutritive life he adds the power 
of sensation and motion, and to these again the life 
of reason. Thought rises in him from sensation to 
memory and imagination, and thence to reflexion and 
the highest stage of the pure intuitions of the reason ; 
action, from sensual desires, to rational will. He is 
capable not merely of perception and experience, but 
also of art and science. He raises himself in moral 
action above animal desire just as in the latter he 
transcends the merely vegetable processes of nutrition 
and propagation. Aristotle accordingly sums up his 
whole doctrine of the Soul in a single sentence: the 
Soul is in a certain sense all Actuality, inasmuch as it 
unites in itself the sensual and the spiritual, and thus 
contains the Form of both '—a description which applies 
especially, of course, to the soul of man. But just as 
we found it to be a defect in Plato’s theory that he was 


1 See vol. i. p. 199, n. 2, supra. 
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unable to find any inner principle of unity in the three 
parts into which he had divided the soul, and that he 
undoubtedly failed to propound this problem with 
scientific accuracy,! so we have to regret in Aristotle a 
similar omission. The relation between the sensitive and 
nutritive life might itself have suggested the question 
whether the latter is an evolution from the former, or 
whether they come into existence simultaneously, and 
subsist side by side separate from one another. And 
where, if the latter be the case, are we to look for the con- 
nection between them and the unity of animal life? This 
difficulty, however, is still more pressing in reference to 
Reason and its relation to the lower faculties of the 
soul. Whether we regard the beginning, progress, or 
end of their union, everywhere we find the same un- 
solved dualism ; nowhere do we meet with any satis- 
factory answer to the question? where we are to look 
for the unifying principle of personality—the one power 
which. governs while it unites all the other parts of the 
souls The birth of the soul, speaking generally, 
coincides, according to Aristotle, with that of the body 
whose entelechy it is. He not only rejects any 
assumption of pre-existence, but he expressly declares 
that the germ of the life of the soul is contained in the 
male semen and passes with it from the begetter into 
the begotten.‘ But, on the other hand, he is unable to 


' Ph. d. Gr. i. pp. T17 sq. complete consistency of the Ari- 
2 Which Aristotle, however, stotelian doctrine is wholly un- 
does not forget to put to Plato; successful. Detailed criticism 
see p. 23, n. 1, supra. of it may here be omitted with- 
* Even SCHELL Sattempt(Die out prejudice to the following 
Einheit des Seelenlebens aus d. investigation. 
Principien d. arist. Phil. ent- * See p.10,n. 1, p.6,n. 2, p. 53, 
wickelt. Freib. 1873) to prove the n. 3, and p. 96,n.1, swora. 
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apply this to the rational part of the soul, since that is 
something wholly different from the principle of life in 
the body. While, therefore, it is held that the germ of 
this also is propagated in the seed, it is yet asserted ! at 
the same time that it alone enters man from without,? 
and is not involved in his physical hfe* But how an 
immaterial principle which has absolutely nothing in 
common with the body and possesses no bodily organ 
can be said to reside in the semen and propagate itself 
through it, is wholly incomprehensible ‘—not to mention 
the fact that not one word is anywhere said of the time 
or manner of its entrance into it. Nor can this 
difficulty be met by the assumption that the Spirit 
proceeds direct from God,° whether we regard its origin 
as an event necessarily following the operation of 
natural Jaws, or as in each case the effect of a creative 


act of the Divine Will. For the former view, which 


' See p. 96, n. 1, 2, su- implement it employs, which is 


pra. 

2 It enters the womb, indeed, 
in the seed, but comes tothe latter 
Ovpadey, as is clearly explained in 
the passages quoted, p. 96, n, 1, 
Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, b, 15 sqq. 

* Xwpiotbs (Gen. An. ii. 3, 
737,a,9; De An. iii. 5; see p. 96, n. 
1,and p. 98, n.1, swp.), which here, 
as perhaps also in Plato’s account 
of the Ideas, means not merely 
separable but actually separate, 
the equivalent phrase ov#evy yap 
avTOU TH evepyela KoLWWYEL TWMATLKY 
evépyea being used for it, 739, a, 
28. 

* We cannot conceive of an 
immaterial being occupying a 
position in space, nor is the rela- 
tion of the active force to the 


used to explain the union of soul 
and body (p. 3, n. 2, swpra), 
applicable to the reason, which 
has no such implement. Cf. p. 
94, n. 2, and p. 100, n. 2. 

5 BRANDIS, G'7.-Roém. Phil. ii. 
b. 1178. 

6 The latter view, that of the 
so-called ‘ creationists,’ was not 
only generally assumed by medi- 
ceval Arist otelians as undoubtedly 
Aristotle’s, but is accepted by 
BRENTANO, Psychol. d. Ar. 195 
sqq , whom HERTLING, Mat. und 
Form, 170 (more cautiously also 
L. SCHNEIDER, Unsterblichheits- 
lehre d, Arist. 54 sq.), is inclined 
to follow. According to BREN., 
‘the spiritual part is created out 
of nothing by the immediate act 
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coincides more or less with the doctrine of Emanation, 
there is not only no support whatsoever in Aristotle's 
system, but it is wholly irreconcilable with his view of 
the unchangeable and transcendent nature of God.} 
The assumption, on the other hand, of the creation of 
the human spirit by the Deity conflicts with Aristotle’s 
express and emphatic statement? that God does not 
interfere actively in the world by an exercise of will.’ 
Aristotle says, moreover, as distinctly as possible, that 
the spirit is exempt from birth no less than from death, 
thus attributing to it pre-existence,* though in a certain 
impersonal sense. It was impossible, accordingly, that 
the question how and by whom it was produced at the 
birth of the body should have even been raised by him. 
Even upon the only question that could arise—the 
question regarding the causes which determine the 
spirit’s union with a human body, and with this 
particular body in each particular case, and regarding 
the way in which this union takes place—Aristotle’s 
writings contain not a single word; whether it be that 
this question never suggested itself to him, or that he 


of God, and at the same time the 
character of a human body is 
given to the material part’ (p. 
199); the reason is produced by 
God from nothing at the moment 
at which the foetus in its na- 
tural development reaches the last 
stage (which, according to n. 2, 
preceding page, must beat a point 
of time previous at any ratetothe 
procreative act); see also p. 203. 

1 Cf. alsoi. 413 sqq. Still less 
of course can we, with GROTE 
(Arist. ii. 220, 230), regard 
the absolutely immaterial spirit 


to be an effluence from the zther, 
the Oetoy capa. 

2 On which see i. 399 sq. 

3 As is rightly remarked also 
by BIEHL (Ueb. d. Begriff vois 
b. Arist. Linz, 1864; Gymn- 
Progr. p. 9). 

‘ Cf. the passages quoted, p. 
96, n. J, andp.101,n.2,sup. The 
obvious meaning of these pas- 
sages cannot justly be set aside 
upon the general grounds advo- 
cated by BRENTANO, p. 196 sq., 
which find no support either in 
the psychology of Aristotle or in 
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regarded it as insoluble and preferred to leave it alone.' 
Nor is he more explicit with regard to the question of 
the origin of the ‘Passive Reason,’ whose existence is 
said to begin and end with that of the body.? Although 
we should naturally assume that he regards it as the 
outcome of the union of the active spirit with the 
faculty of reproductive imagination, yet he gives us no 
hint to help us to form a definite conception of its 
origin.® 

If we further examine the union in man of different 
faculties, we find it difficult to understand how in one 
being two parts can be united, of which the one is 
exposed to passive states, the other incapable of pas- 
sivity ; the former bound up with the body, the latter 
without a physical organ. Does Reason, we may ask, 
participate in the physical life and the mutation of the 
lower faculties, or do the latter participate in the im- 
mutability and impassiveness of Reason? We might 
find support for both assumptions in Aristotle’s writ- 
ings, yet each in turn can be shown to be inconsistent 
with the presuppositions of his philosophy. On the 


d. menschl. Seele nach Arist. 
Halle, 1873, p. 46 sq.) supposes 


anyrightlyinterpreted statement 
to be found in his texts. 





1 The words, Gen An. ii. 3, 
736, b, 5, to which BRENTANO, 
195, calls attention, point rather 
to this: 8:5 cal wep) vot, rére kal 
was petadauBdve: nal wédey Ta 
peréxovrTa ravtns THs apxis, Exer 
v’ amoplay wAclorny Kal dei mpo- 
Oupetcbar xara Sbvauiv AaBew 
kal Kaddcov évdexerar 

2 Cf. p. 98, n. 2. 

S SCHLOTTMANN (Das Ver- 
gangliche und Unvergangliche in 


the passive reason to be a radia- 
tion of the active on its entry 
into the body. This assumntion, 
however, finds no support in any 
statement of Aristotle or in his 
system as a whole. According 
to Aristotelian principles, the 
reason, like all immaterial and 
unmoved béing, can promote 
the development of other things 
by solicitation, but cannot de- 
velop anything else from itself. 
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one hand, in his account of ‘ Passive Reason’! the 
qualities of the perishable parts of the soul are trans- 
ferred to Reascen; while, on the other hand, just as 
immaterial Form in general or the motive power as 
such is said to be itself unmoved,? so Aristotle denies 
movement and change not only to Reason, but also to 
the Soul in general.2 The conception of the Passive 


Reason, in fact, concentrates in itself all the contradic- 


tions we are at present considering.‘ 


1 See p. 96 qq. supra. 

2 See the passage already 
quoted, p 5, from De An. i. 
3, 4. Aristotle opens the dis- 
cussion at the beginning of c. 3 
with the explanation that not 
only is it not true to say that the 
soul can, from its nature, be an 
éavtd Kivouv, GAA’ Ev Tt Ta adu- 
vdrwy To imdpxew ati Klynow. 
Of the arguments by which this 
is proved, the first (406, a, 12) 
is to Aristotle completely con- 
vincing: rTecodpwv 52 Kivicewy 
ovoay, popas, dAAotdhoews, POicews, 
avéqoews, ) pioy rovtwy Kivoir’ by 
 waAclous } wdoas. ei 5€ Kivetrat 
BH Kard cupBeBnkds, dice by 
imdpxyot kivnots abr. ei 5é rovTo 
kat téwos* wdoa yap ai AexGeioat 
kwioes ey téxny. ef 8 éorly F 
ovata ris Wuxis Td Kiely éaurhy, 
ov kata cuuBeBnkds abti 7d Kuvel- 
oOa trdpxe. After proving in 
detail how impossible it is that 
the soul should move, and espe- 
cially that it should move in 
space, Aristotle returns, c. 4, 
408, a, 30, once more to the 
Original question and declares 
that it is impossible that the 
soul should be self-moving; it 
can move and be moved only 
kara guuBeBnkds, oloy Kweicba 





The motionless- 


bev ev @ dori, robro St Kweirbat 
bwd THs Wuxis: BAAws B ody oldv 
Te KwweicOar Kata Téwoy a’Tiy. It 
might, indeed, appear that it 
moves itself. gauev yap rhy 
Wuxhy Auweicba xalpew Oappeiy 
poBetcOa, Err St dpyiferdal re wad 
aig@dverOa: nad SiavocicPat’ Taira 
St wdvra Kivices elvat Soxvtory. 
b0ev oindeln vis by abrhy Kiveic@a- 
7T) 8” ov torw dyaynaiov . . 
BéAtiov yap tows ph Adyew aby 
Wuxhy ércety } pavOdverw % Sia- 
voeicOat, GAAG Toy KvOpwrov Ti 
Wuxi. rotro St uh ds ev exelyn 
THS Kuhoews ottons, GAA’ dbré wey 
expt exelyns, dre 8 am’ exelvas, 
oloy } wey alaOnors aed twvd) [it is 
a motion which proceeds from 
the senses to the soul], 7 3 
avduynows an’ éxelyns él ras ey 
tots aicOnrnplos Kivhoes 4 povds. 
Phys. vii. 3, 246, b, 24, shows 
with reference to the higher 
faculties that neither virtue and 
vice on the one hand, nor thought 
on the other, can be said to be 
an GAAolwots of the soul, al- 
though they are produced by an 
éAdolwois. Cf. p. 94, n. 2. 

* Cf. i. 386, n. 1, and i. 359, 
n. 1, supra. 

* See p. 103 sq. supra. 
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ness of the lower faculties of the soul is contradicted 
among other things! by what has just been said about 
the characteristic difference between them and Reason. 
For how can they be susceptible of impression when 
they are wholly excluded from movement and change, 
seeing that every impression involves a change ? ? 
Where, finally, are we to look in this union of hetero- 
geneous parts for that centre of equilibrium of the soul’s 
life, which we call Personality? It cannot reside, it 
would seem, in Reason, for this is the permanent uni- 
versal element in man which is unaffected by the 
changing conditions of individual life ; it is not born, 
and it does not die; it is free from all suffering and 
change; it is subject to no failure or error; neither 
love nor hate nor memory nor even intellectual activity? 
belongs to it, but only to the man in whom it resides.‘ 
Neither can Personality lie in the lower faculties of the 
soul. For, on the one hand, Aristotle, as we have just 
seen, combats the view that these are subject to motion, 
and finds the proper subject of the changing states of 
feeling and even of intelligent thought, not in the soul 
itself, but in the union of both soul and body in man. 
On the other hand, he asserts that the essence of each 


1 As, for instance, the passage 
quoted, p. 109, n. 5, according to 
which, in desire, the appetitive 
part of the soul is both mover 
and moved, the (gov is only 
moved; and the description of 
sensation, p. 58, n. 4. 

2 See i, 464, n. 2, 3. 

3 A:dyoia in the sense of dis- 
cursive thought as explained, p. 
106, n. 2. 

* Besides the passages quoted, 


p. 99, n. 3, and p. 124, n. 2, 
supra, cf. De An. iii. 10, 433, 
a, 26: vous ney oby was dp8ds, but 
especially De An. i. 4, 408, b, 24: 
kal td voety 3h Kal 7d Oewpeiv pa- 
palvera: &AAov Tivds Eow POeipo- 
Mévou, abrd 5e axabds dorw (see p. 
96, n. 2, supra). 1b dé diavociobat 
Kal pireity 2 moe ove ~orw éexel- 
vou 740n, &AAG Tovd) Tov Exorvros 
exeivo, 7} éxeivo Exe. 5d kal rovrou 
POeipomevov otre puvnuovever otre 
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individual is his reason,! by which he understands, not 
thought alone, but every kind of intellectual appre- 
hension.* And if he refuses to acknowledge the soul as 
the subject of emotion, he is not likely to find it in the 
body.? The most serious difficulty, however, arises in 
connection with his theory of the Will. Will cannot 
belong to Reason as such, for Reason taken in itself is 
not practical but theoretical. Even practical thought 
is sometimes regarded by Aristotle as a function of a 
different faculty from theoretic.‘ Movement and action, 
in fact, come from desire, which in turn is excited by 
imagination.’ Desire, again, can cause movement, but 
not rational movement,® for it belongs to animals as well 


piAet* ov yap exeivou hy, dAAG Tod 
Kowov, & awrdAwaAeyv. 

1 Hth. x. 7, 1178, a, 2: ddgece 
3 &y wal elva: Exacros roto [i.e. 
vous] efwep Td Kiptoy Kal tpuewwov. 
ix. 4, 1166, a, 16, 22: rot 8:a- 
vontixod xdpw Srep Exaoros elvat 
Bonet . . . Soterce 8 by +d voovy 
Exaoros elvas  pdAwora. Cc. 8, 
1168, b, 28: the good man might 
be said to be pre-eminently ia- 
avros, seeing that love of the 
most essential (xupiéraroyv) part 
of himself predominates in all 
he does. G&amep 3é nal wéAts 7rd 
kupiétarov pddior’ elvac Soxet ad 
nav BAA obornma, odtw Kal kvOpw- 
wos . kal éyxparys 8& Kal 
akparhs Aéyerat Tq Kpareiy toy 
vouv 4 uh, os tovrou éxdaorou byros’ 
kal wenpayévat Soxovotw avrol ral 
éxovalws Ta werd Adyou pdAora., 

2 See p. 93, n. 5, supra. 

8 Eth. x. 2, 1173, b, 10: if 
pleasure is an édvawAfpwois, the 
body must be that which feels 
pleasure, but this is not the case. 

4 Eth. vi. 2; see p. 113, n. 2, 


supra. 

5 See the passages from Eth. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 35, already em- 
ployed, p. 113 sq.: S8idvoua & 
avr) ovOey Kivel, GAN’ 7H Everd Tov 
kal wpaxrixh., De An. iii. 10, 433, 
a, 22: 5 péy vois ov halverat Kiwav 
uvev dpetews. c. 9, 432, b, 26: 
GAAG phy ovdé rd Aoytorixdy Kal 6 
Kkadotmevos vous early 6 xwav: 6 
bev yap Cewpnrikds ovdey voet mpax- 
Toy, ovdé Aé€ye: wep) pevxTod kal 
Siwkrovd ovOty, 7H Se Kivnows 7) pev- 
yovrés tt ® Sidnovrds rl ear. 
GAA’ 00d’ Stray Oewph TL ToLlovroy, 
Hn Kerever pebyew F Sidney... 
ér: kal émitdrrovros tov vou kal 
Aeyovons Tis Siavolas pevyew ti} 
Sidnew ov Kivetra: &AAA Kara Thy 
émiOuplay xpdrret, viov 6 axpari;s. 
kat 5Aws dpauevy Sri 6 Exwy rhy 
larpuchy ovk i&rat, @s érépov rivds 
xuplov bytos rod motety Kara Thy 
ermiorhunr, GAA’ ob ris éemioth- 
pens. 
® De An. iii. 9 fin., after the 
passage just quoted: dAAd phy 
00d’ % Spekis tavrys Kupla rijs Kiwh- 
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as man, whereas the Will belongs to man alone.! Both 
Reason and Desire must therefore enter into Will as 
constituent parts.2, But in which of these two the 
essence of the Will or the power of free self-determina- 
tion resides, it is hard to say. On the one hand, the 
power of controlling desire is attributed to Reason, which 
is defined as ths motive force, or more accurately the 
source from which the resolutions of the will proceed: 
and immorality is treated as a perversity of Reason.‘ 
On the other hand, it is asserted that Reason initiates 


gews* of yap eyxparets dpeyduevor 
kal ériOumotvres ob xpdrrovow oy 
Exovar Thy Spekiv, GAA’ &xoAovBovar 
TY V@ 
! Cf. p.114,n.3, and p. 117,n.3. 

2See p. J14, n 3. and £th. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 33: 8:0 ofr’ avev 
vou kal diavolas or’ bvev 7OiK7Hs 
éorly Etews 7 xpoalpects. b, 4: 81d 
4 Opextixds vous  mpoa‘peots 7 
dpekis Siavontixh Kal h Tourn 
apx} &vOpwros. If, in opposition 
to the abtve view, it be said that 
the will belongs to dpegis, which 
is regarded by Aristotle as a 
separate part of the soul (SCHRA- 
DER, Arist. de Volunt. Doctr. 12), 
thiscannot beadmitted. Aristotle 
himself statesclearly enough that 
reason is an element of will, but 
reason is essentially different 
from the animal soul to which 
dpetis belongs. 

* Aristotle frequently says 
that the command in the soul 
belongs by nature to the reason. 
It is xvpoy in it (Ht. x. 7, ix. 8; 
see p 126, n. 1, supra); it has no 
superior (De An. i. 5, 410, a, 12: 
Tis 8& Wuxis elval ri xpetrrov Kat 
ipxoyv, &ddvaroy: aduvarwrepoy 8° 
ér: rov vov). Desire, on the other 


~~ 
e 


hand, must obey the reason 
(Polit. i. 5: 6 && vows [&pxer] rijs 
Gpétews mwoditimhy Kal BacirAiKhy 
[apxhv]. De An. iii. 9, v. 598, 5 
above : émirdrroyros Tov vou. Eth. 
i. 13: the dpexrixby partakes of 
Adyos, } KariKody éorw avrov Kal 
weOapxicdy, similarly Polit. vii. 
14, v. p. 588; Adyos, however, 
resides only in the reason), 
and this obedience it is which 
constitutes the difference be- 
tween the é¢yxparys and the 
axparns (De An. iii. 9, see p. 126, 
n.6). In th. iii. 5, 1113, a, 
5 (waverat yap Exacros (nray ras 
mpdget, Stay eis aitdy dvaydyn thy 
dpxiy [sc. ris mpdtews when he is 
convinced that theaction depends 
only on himself] «at abrod [this is 
the partitive genitive] eis rd Hyou- 
Hevov’ TovTO yap Td mpoaipovpmevov), 
we must understand by 7d jyotpe- 
voy the reasou, not (as WALTER, 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vernunft, 222 
sqq. prefers to take it) ‘the har- 
monious union of reason and en- 
deavour,’ ‘the man as a whcle, 
which could not be called the 
governing part of the man. 

* Eth. vii. 7, 1150, a, 1 sqq.c. 
9, 1151, a, 17 sq. 
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have arisen in regard to self-consciousness had Aristotle 
gone deeper into this aspect of the question. But just 
his failure to do so or to raise the question in the form 
in which it now presents itself to us, as to what it is 
that constitutes the permanent self amid our changing 
acts and states,! shows more clearly than anything else 
how imperfectly he grasped the problem of the unity of 


the personal life. 


Now, if reason enters man from without, and if its 
union with the other faculties of his soul, and with the 


alternative, is open to the same 
charge of indefiniteness and 
contradiction; we cannot find 
any definite place for it between 
reason and sense. The above defi- 
nition of freedom is more like Leib- 
nitz’s than Aristotle’s. Here also, 
as in the case already discussed 
i. 413, supra, sq., BRANDIS seems 
to find too close a _ resem- 
blance between Aristotelian and 
modern German doctrines. The 
argument upon which he chiefly 
relies for the above view is that, 
if self-determination has its seat 
in the governing part of our 
nature, and therefore in the 
spirit, and if further the spirit is 
the essence of a man, we may 
conclude that it must develop 
by free self-determination accord- 
ing to its original character as 
individual essence. But spirit or 
reason constitutes, according to 
Aristotle, only one side of the 
will; its reference to sense is as 
essential anelement. Will is not 
pure reason, but rational desire. 
And even were it not so, if will 
were exclusively an exercise of 
reason, we could only conclude 
that it is as incapable of evolu- 


VOL. II. 


tion as of error, for according to 
Aristotle's expressed opinion 
change and evolution are con- 
fined to the sphere of sensation 
or even more strictly to the body. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say 
what Aristotle regarded as the 
seat of the freedom of the will. 

1 He remarks, indeed, that we 
are conscious of every form of 
our activity as such, and there- 
fore of our own existence. lth. 
ix. 9, 1070, a, 29: 6 & dpay bri 
6pG aic@dverar nal 6 dkodwy drt 
dover Kal 6 BadiCwy bri BadiCer, Kad 
ém) trav &AAwy duolws ~ort Te Td 
aicOavduevoy Sti evepyoduer, bore 
aigGavolue? dv Sri aicbavdueda ral 
vooiuev Sti voovuev, Td & Sri 
aicbavdueba 2 voovuer, bri éopér’ 
Td yap elvat jv aicOdver Oat 4) voeiv) ; 
This consciousness, however, he 
regardsasimmediately given with 
the activity in question. In per- 
ception it has its seat in the 
sensus communis (see p. 69, n. 3). 
How the identity of self-con- 
sciousness in the different activi- 
ties which he refers to different 
parts and faculties of the soul is 
to be explained he does not 
inquire. 
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body, continues throughout to be merely an external 
one, we cannot but expect that a union which begins 
in time will also end in time.! Upon this point, Ari- 
stotle holds with Plato that there is a mortal and also 
an immortal part in the soul. These unite together 
at the beginning of the earthly life, and separate from 
one another again at its close. In the further develop- 
ment, moreover, of this thought he at first closely 
followed Plato. In his earlier writings he enunciated 
the Platonic doctrines of the pre-existence of the soul, 
its incarceration in the body, and its return at death to 
a higher existence.? He therefore assumed the con- 
tinued personality and self-conscious existence of the 
individual after death, although he failed, like Plato, 
fully to investigate the question how far this doctrine 
was consistent with the presuppositions of the Platonic 
philosophy. With the independent development of 
his own system, however, he was necessarily led to 
question these assumptions. As he came to conceive 
of body and soul as essentially united, and to define 
the soul as the entelechy of the body, and as, further, he 
became convinced that every soul requires its own 
proper organ, and must remain wholly inoperative 
without it, he was necessarily led, not only to regard the 
pilgrimage of the soul in the other world as a myth, 
but also to question the doctrines of pre-existence and 
immortality as they were held by Plato. Inasmuch as 


1 Aristotle’s doctrine of im- 
mortality is discussed by 
SCRRADER, Jahrb. f. Philologie, 
vol. 81 and 82 (1860), H. 2, p. 
89-104; Leonh. SCHNEIDER, 


Unsterblichkeitslehre ad. Aristot. 
(Passau, 1867), p. 100 sqq. 


2 The references on this sub- 
ject have already been given. 
Cf. BrERgnays, Dial. d. Arist. 
21 sqq. 143 sqq. 

? On which ‘of. Ph. d. Gr. i. 
W17 


f= 


8q. 
‘ Cf. p. 10, supra. 
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the soul is dependent upon the body for its existence 
and activity, it must come into existence and perish 
with it. Only incorporeal spirit can precede and outlast 
the bodily life. But this, according to Aristotle, is to 
be found only in the reason and in that part of it 
which is without taint of the lower activities of the 
sonl—namely, the Active Nous. Neither the sensitive 
nor the nutritive life can exist without the body. 
These come into existence in and with it, and can no 
more be conceived of apart from it than walking apart 
from feet.! Even Passive Reason is transitory, like 
everything else which is subject to impression and 
change. ‘The Active Reason alone is eternal and im- 
perishable; it alone is not only separable, but in its 
very nature absolutely separated from the body.2 But 
what now is the active reason which thus alone outlives 
death? It is the universal as distinguished from the 
individual element in man. All personal forms of 
activity, on the other hand, are referred either to the 
lower faculties of the soul, or to the whole, which is 
made up of soul and body, and which at death ceases 
to be. If we think of reason as separate from the 
body, we must exclude from it love and hate, memory 
and intelligent thought;* likewise, of course, all 





1 See p. 6, n. 1, and p. 96, n. 1, 
supra. 

2See p 98, n. 1, supra, 
and Metaph. xii. 3, 1070, a, 24: 
ei 5¢ Kal Borepdy ti sbropéves 
[whether any thing remains after 
the dissolution of the constituent 
parts of a composite substance] 
oKentéov’ én’ éviwy yap ov0ev KwAvel, 
oloy ef 4 ux?) ToLoOvTOY, UH waoa GAN’ 


6 vovs* macay yap adbvaroy tows. 

3 See on this point the 
passages cited on pp. 125, n. 4, and 
101, n. 3, De An. i. 4, 408, a, 24 
sqq. iii. 5, 430, a, 22. In the 
first of these passages Siavociobat, 
pirciv, piceiv, uynmovever are ex- 
pressly denied of reason, and 
the statement that these belong 
in any sense to a rational being 


K2 
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one hand, in his account of ‘ Passive Reason’! the 
qualities of the perishable parts of the soul are trans- 
ferred to Reason; while, on the other hand, just as 
immaterial Form in general or the motive power as 
such is said to be itself unmoved,? so Aristotle denies 
movement and change not only to Reason, but also to 
the Soul in general. The conception of the Passive 
Reason, in fact, concentrates in itself all the contradic- 
tions we are at present considering.4 The motionless- 


1 See p. 96 sqq. supra. 

2 See the passage already 
quoted, p 5, from De An. i. 
3, 4. Aristotle opens the dis- 
cussion at the beginning of c. 3 
with the explanation that not 
only is it not true to say that the 
soul can, from its nature, be an 
€avrd aivouv, GAA’ Evy re taV adu- 
vdrov Td bwdpyew avta klynow. 
Of the arguments by which this 
is proved, the first (406, a, 12) 
is to Aristotle completely con- 
vincing: tecodpwy 5 nivicewy 
ovoay, popas, dAAoidoews, POicews, 
avéhoews, ) piay rovtwy Kivoir’ by 
4 waclous } wdoas. ef 5€ ivetrat 
Hh «Kara ocupuBeBnnds, dice by 
imdpxot xivnots abrh. ef 5¢ rovTo 
kat rdémos* wdoa yap ai AexOetoas 
kwhoes dv témy. ef 8 éorly F 
ovota ris Wuxijs Td Kiveiy éauthy, 
ob Kata cupBeBykds abri Td Kuwei- 
o0a: ordpxe. After proving in 
detail how impossible it is that 
the soul should move, and espe- 
cially that it should move in 
space, Aristotle returns, c. 4, 
408, a, 30, once more to the 
original question and declares 
that it is impossible that the 
soul should be self-moving; it 
can move and be moved only 
Kara gcuuBeBnkds, olov Kieran 


bey ev @ eorl, robro Bt Kiveicbat 
ixd THs Wuxns’ BAAws 8 ody oldy 
re kieioOar Kara térov arty. It 
might, indeed, appear that it 
moves itself. gauey yap rhy 
Wuxhy Avumeicba yxalpey Oapperv 
poPeicOat, ri Se dpyiferbal re wad 
aicOdver@a: Kal Siavoeicba’ raira 
St wdvra nivices elvat Soxvvor. 
b0ev oinBeln vis by abrhy Kiveic@a ° 
7) 8 ovx gor dvarykaioy : 
BéAtiov yap tows ph Aé€yew aap 
Wuxhy erceiv 4 pavOdvey  d10- 
voeiaOat, &AAG Toy ByvOpwmroy Ti 
Wuxi. Torro 5 uh as ev exelyn 
THs Kwhoews otons, GAA’ dré yey 
méxpt exelyns, dré 8’ aw’ éxelyns, 
oloy h wey alo Onors awd rwvd) [it is 
a motion which proceeds from 
the senses to the soul], 7 8 
avduvnow an’ éxelyns éxl tas év 
rots aicOnrnplos: xiwhoes 2 povds. 
Phys. vii. 3, 246, b, 24, shows 
with reference to the higher 
faculties that neither virtue and 
vice on the one hand, nor thought 
on the other, can be said to be 
an @AAolwois of the soul, al- 
though they are produced by an 
aAdolwois. Cf. p. 94, n. 2. 

8 Cf. i. 386, n. 1, and i. 359, 
n. 1, supra. 

4 See p. 103 sq. supra. 
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ness of the lower faculties of the soul is contradicted 
among other things! by what has just been said about 
the characteristic difference between them and Reason. 
For how can they be susceptible of impression when 
they are wholly excluded from movement and change, 
seeing that every impression involves a change ? ? 
Where, finally, are we to look in this union of hetero- 
geneous parts for that centre of equilibrium of the soul’s 
life, which we call Personality? It cannot reside, it 
would seem, in Reason, for this is the permanent uni- 
versal element in man which is unaffected by the 
changing conditions of individual life; it is not born, 
and it does not die; it is free from all suffering and 
change; it is subject to no failure or error; neither 
love nor hate nor memory nor even intellectual activity® 
belongs to it, but only to the man in whom it resides.‘ 
Neither can Personality lie in the lower faculties of the 
soul. For, on the one hand, Aristotle, as we have just 
seen, combats the view that these are subject to motion, 
and finds the proper subject of the changing states of 
feeling and even of intelligent thought, not in the soul 
itself, but in the union of both soul and body in man. 
On the other hand, he asserts that the essence of each 


1 As, for instance, the passage p. 99, n. 3, and p. 124, n. 2, 


quoted, p. 109, n. 5, according to 
which, in desire, the appetitive 
part of the soul is both mover 
and moved, the (@ov is only 
moved; and the description of 
sensation, p. 58, n. 4. 

2 See i. 454, n. 2, 3. 

% Aidvoia in the sense of dis- 
cursive thought as explained, p. 
106, n. 2. 

* Besides the passages quoted, 


supra, cf. De An. iii. 10, 433, 
a, 26: vots uév ody mas dp0éds, but 
especially De An. i. 4, 408, b, 24: 
kal Td voeiv 5) Kal Td Oewpeiv wa- 
paivera: &AAov Tivds Ecw Oeipo- 
Mévov, avTd Sé amabes eorw (see p. 
96, n. 2, supra). 7d de Siavoceicban 
Kal pidreiy 7} mioety ovK Eorw éxel- 
vou ma0n, GAAA Tovd) Tov ExovTos 
exeivo, 7) ékeivo Exet. 51d Kal TovTov 
POeipouevov ore uvnuovever ore 


¢ 
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individual is his reason,! by which he understands, not 
thought alone, but every kind of intellectual appre- 
hension.* And if he refuses to acknowledge the soul as 
the subject of emotion, he is not likely to find it in the 
body. The most serious difficulty, however, arises in 
connection with his theory of the Will. Will cannot 
belong to Reason as such, for Reason taken in itself is 
not practical but theoretical. Even practical thought 
is sometimes regarded by Aristotle as a function of a 
different faculty from theoretic.‘ Movement and action, 
in fact, come from desire, which in turn is excited by 
imagination.® Desire, again, can cause movement, but 
not rational movement,® for it belongs to animals as well 


pire’ ob yap exeivou Av, GAAQ Tod 
Kowvou, 9 amdAwaAey, 

1 Eth. x. 7, 1178, a, 2: Sdgece 
5° ay nad elvat Exacros toto [i.e. 
vous] elrep 7d Kiptoy Kal &uewvor, 
ix. 4, 1166, a, 16, 22: rot d1a- 
vontikod xdpiww Srep Exaores elva 
Boxee. . . Sotece 8 by +d voovy 
€xaotos elvac } pdAtora. c. 8, 
1168, b, 28: the good man might 
be said to be pre-eminently @ia- 
autos, seeing that love of the 
most essential (xupimrarov) part 
of himself predominates in all 
he does. dG&anep 5¢ nal wéArs 7d 
kuptérarovy pdAror’ elvar Sone? Kat 
wav &AAO cloT na, oftw Kal &vOpw- 
wos . kal éyxparhs 5é Kah 
Gaxparhys Aé€yera: TH Kparety roy 
vouy }) mh, @s TovTouv éxdorou byTos: 
kal wempayévat Soxovow avrol Kal 
éxovalws ra mera Adyou wdAvora., 

2 See p. 93, n. 5, supra. 

8 Eth. x. 2, 1173, b, 10: if 
pleasure is an avamrAfpwots, the 
body must be that which feels 
pleasure, but this is not the case. 

4 Eth. vi. 2; see p. 113, n. 2, 


supra. 

5 See the passages from Zth. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 35, already em- 
ployed, p. 113 sq.: S:dvoa 8 
avr} ovey Kivet, GAN’ H Everd Tov 
kal rpakrixh. De An. iii. 10, 433, 
a, 22: 56 wey vous ov halverat kway 
tvev opétews. c. 9, 432, b, 26: 
GAAQ phy ovdée Td Aoyiorindy Kal 4 
KaAotmevos vous éorly 6 nwav: 6 
pev yap Cewpntixds ovOey voet wpak- 
Tov, ovdé A€ye: wepl gevKrov kal 
SiwkrTov ovOty, 7 SE Kivnors 7) pev- 
yourds Tt ® Sidxovrds rl eat. 
GAA’ 00d’ Gray Bewph Tt ToLtovToy, 
Hdn Kerever pevyew F Sidney... 
ért kal émirdrroyros rov vov xa 
Aeyovons Tijs Siavolas mevyew ri 7) 
SidKew ov Kiverra: GAAd KaTa Thy 
érOuplay mpdrret, viov 6 a&xparis. 
kal Saws dp@mev Sri 6 Exwy Thy 
iarpuchy od ara, ws érépov tiwds 
kuplov bvros rod motety Karda Thy 
emorhunr, AAA’ ov ris emorth- 
pens. 
6° De An. iii. 9 jfin., after the 
passage just quoted: GAAd phy 
obd’ 7 Spekis ravrys Kupla Tis Kuvh- 
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as man, whereas the Will belongs to man alone.'! Both 
Reason and Desire must therefore enter into Will as 


constituent parts.” 


But in which of these two the 


essence of the Will or the power of free self-determina- 
tion resides, it is hard to say. On the one hand, the 
power of controlling desire is attributed to Reason, which 
is defined as the motive force, or more accurately the 
source from which the resolutions of the will proceed: 
and immorality is treated as a perversity of Reason.‘ 
On the other hand, it is asserted that Reason initiates 


gews* of yap eykparets dpeyouevor 
kal émiQumovvtes od mpdttovow wy 
Exovor Thy Upekiv, GAA’ akoAovBovGr 
TH V@. 

1 Cf. p.114,n.3,and p. 117,n.3. 

2See p.J14, n 3. and Sth. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 33: 8:0 ob’ a&vev 
vov kal Siavolas ott’ &vev 7HOiKis 
early ekews 7 mpoalpeais. b, 4: did 
} dpextixds vovs 7 mpoa'pecis 7) 
dpekis Siavontixhy Kal 7 ToimvTn 
&pxh &vOpwros. If, in opposition 
to the abbve view, it be said that 
the will belongs to dpegs, which 
is regarded by Aristotle as a 
separate part of the soul (SCHRA- 
DER, Arist. de Volunt. Doctr. 12), 
thiscannot beadmitted. Aristotle 
himself statesclearly enough that 
reason is an element of will, but 
reason is essentially different 
from the animal soul to which 
bpetis belongs. 

$ Aristotle frequently says 
that the command in the soul 
belongs by nature to the reason. 
It is xvptov in it (Hth. x. 7, ix. 8; 
see p 126, n. 1, supra); it has no 
superior (De An. i. 5, 410, a, 12: 
Ths b& Wuxis elval te Kpetrtov Kal 
tipxov, advvarov* aduvarwrepoy 5’ 
ér, tov vod). Desire, on the other 


hand, must obey the reason 
(Polit. i. 5: 6 5€ vows [&pxer] rhs 
dpéEews moAitiKivy Kal BacirAiKiy 
[apxqv]. De An. iii. 9, v. 598, 5 
above : émitdttoytos Tov vov. Eth. 
i. 13: the dpextixdy partakes of 
Adyos, } KarijKkody €otw adrov Kal 
meapxixdv, similarly Polit. vii. 
14, v. p. 588; Adyos, however, 
resides only in the reason), 
and this obedience it is which 
constitutes the difference be- 
tween the éyxparys and the 
axpatys (De An. iii. 9, see p. 126, 
n.6). In th. iii. 6, 1113, a, 
5 (waverat yap exaotos (nTav Tas 
mpdgter, Stray eis aitoy avaydyn Thy 
apxnhy (sc. Tis mpdtews when he is 
convinced that theaction depends 
only on himself] kat avrod [this is 
the partitive genitive] eis 7d #yov- 
Mevov’ TOUTO yap Td Mpoatpovuevor), 
we must understand by 7d 7jyotpe- 
vov the reason, not (as WALTER, 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vernunft, 222 
sqq. prefers to take it) ‘ the har- 
monious union of reason and en- 
deavour,’ ‘the man as a whcle, 
which could not be called the 
governing part of the man. 

* Eth. vii. 7, 1150, a, 1 sqq. cc. 
9, 1151, a, 17 sq. 
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no movement and is perfect and infallible.! But if 
Reason cannot err, it cannot be the seat of the Will, to 
_ which belong the doing of good and the doing of evil. 
Where Aristotle actually supposes this to reside, it is im- 
possible to say. He is clearly drawn in opposite directions 
by opposite considerations between which he is unable to 
take up any decided position. His high conception of 
the nature of the spiritual element in man forbids him 
to implicate Reason in the life of the body, or to 
attribute to it error and immorality ; on the other hand, 
it is to Reason alone that the reins of government in 
the soul can be committed. But the two elements are 
in reality inseparable, and in deducing only what is 
good in our actions from Reason, while limiting to the 
lower faculties of the soul all that is faulty, every act 
which has for its object what is divisible and corporeal, 
all change in act or state, he breaks up human nature 
into two parts between which no living bond of con- 
nection can be discovered.? Similar difficulties would 


1 Cf. on the former head, p. 
126,n.5, on the second, De Ax. iii. 
10(p.125,n. 4), and p. 197, n. 4, 8u- 
pra. Eth.i.13,1102, b, 14: rot yap 
eyxparods nal rod dKpxzrovs Toy 
Adyoy Kal THs Wuxjs 7d Adyov Exov 
érawotmev’ dpOas yap kal éxl 7a 
BéAricra wapaxadet—so that in 
incontinence the mistake does 
not lie with the rational part of 
the soul; ibid. ix. 8, 1169, a, 17: 
mwas yap vous alpetra: rd BéATioTOV 
daur@, 6 3° emienchs weiapxet Te 
yg, where virtue is said to con- 
sist in the subordination of the 
higher portions of the soul to 
the reason, which in its turn 
always chooses the right. 


? The difficulty remains even al- 
though we assume with BRANDIS 
(iii. a, 105 sq. ii. b, 1042 sq.) that 
freedom, according to Aristotle, 
consists ‘in the spirit’s faculty of 
self-evolution in accordance with 
its own fundamental nature.’ 
For we may ask to which part of 
the soul this evolution belongs? 
The active reason cannot cer- 
tainly evolve itself, for it is un- 
changeable; norcan the appetitive 
and sensitive exhibit free self- 
evolution, being always deter- 
mined by something else; only 
where there is reason do we find 
free activity. Lastly, the Passive 
Reason, which is the only other 
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have arisen in regard to self-consciousness had Aristotle 
gone deeper into this aspect of the question. But just. 
his failure to do so or to raise the question in the form 
in which it now presents itself to us, as to what it is 
that constitutes the permanent self amid our changing 
acts and states,’ shows more clearly than anything else 
how imperfectly he grasped the problem of the unity of 


the personal life. 


Now, if reason enters man from without, and if its 


union with the other faculties of his soul, and with the 


alternative, is open to the same 
charge of indefiniteness and 
contradiction; we cannot find 
any definite place for it between 
reason and sense. The above defi- 
nition of freedom is more like Leib- 
nitz’s than Aristotle’s. Here also, 
as in the case already discussed 
i. 413, supra, sq., BRANDIS seems 
to find too close a _ resem- 
blance between Aristotelian and 
modern German doctrines. The 
argument upon which he chiefly 
relies for the above view is that, 
if self-determination has its seat 
in the governing part of our 
nature, and therefore in the 
spirit, and if further the spirit is 
the essence of a man, we may 
conclude that it must develop 
by free self-determination accord- 
ing to its original character as 
individual essence. But spirit or 
reason constitutes, according to 
Aristotle, only one side of the 
will; its reference to sense is as 
essential anelement. Will is not 
pure reason, but rational desire. 
And even were it not so, if will 
were exclusively an exercise of 
reason, we could only conclude 
that it is as incapable of evolu- 


VOL. II. 


tion as of error, for according to 
Aristotle’s expressed opinion 
change and evolution are con- 
fined to the sphere of sensation 
or even more strictly to the body. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say 
ahat Aristotle regarded as the 
seat of the freedom of the will. 

1 He remarks, indeed, that we 
are conscious of every form of 
our activity as such, and there- 
fore of our own existence. th. 
ix. 9, 1070, a, 29: 6 & dpay ire 
6p& aic@dverar Kal 6 akovwy Sri 
&xover kal 6 BadiCwy bri BadiCe:, Kad 
ém) tav tAAwy duolws ~ari Ti Td 
aigOavduevoy Sri evepyovuer, bore 
aigbavolue® by ti aicOavducda Kal 
vooiwey Sti voovuevy, Td 8 Sri 
aicbavdueba 7) voovmer, bri dope: 
Td yap elvat hv alc Odver Oat }) voeiv) ; 
This consciousness, however, he 
regardsasimmediately given with 
the activity in question. In per- 
ception it has its seat in the 
sensus communis (see p. 69, n. 3). 
How the identity of self-con- 
sciousness in the different activi- 
ties which he refers to different 
parts and faculties of the soul is 
to be explained he does not 
inquire. 
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no movement and is perfect an 
Reason cannot err, it cannot be t 
which belong the doing of good 
Where Aristotle actually suppose 
possible to say. He isclearly dray 
by opposite considerations bet we 
take up any decided position. 
the nature of the spiritual elem 
to implicate Reason in the | 
attribute to it error and immora 
it is to Reason alone that the 
the soul can be committed. B 
in reality inseparable, and in 
good in our actions from [eas 
lower faculties of the sou! all 
which has for its object what i 
all change in act or state, he 
into two parts between which 
nection can be discovered.’ 


’ Cf. on the former head, p. 
126,n.5, on the second, De An. iii. t 
10(p.125,n.4), and p. 197,n.4,8u-  ( 
pra. Eth.i.13,1102,b, 14: rov yap 
dyxparots xal rod éxparovs Toy © 
Adyov nal Tis Wuxis 7d Adyov Exov § 
dwawoipev’ dp0ws yap wal éwt rd i 
BéAtiota wapaxader—so that in 
incontinence the mistake does 1 
not lie with the rational part of 
the soul; ibid. ix. 8, 1169, a, 17: 
was yap vovs alpeira: rb BéATIoTOY | 
daurg@, 5 8° dxtecxhs weidapxes TH 
ve, where virtue is said to con- 
sist in the subordination of the 
higher portions of the soul to 
the reason, which in its turn 
always chooses the right. 
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indent upon the body for its existence 
must come into existence and perish 
corporeal spirit can precede and outlast 
But this, according to Aristotle, is to 


—_—™s in the reason and in that part of it 
| Meee ut taint of the lower activities of the 
ee the Active Nous. Neither the sensitive 


ea itive life can exist without the body. 
nto existence in and with it, and can no 
‘eived of apart from it than walking apart 
Even Passive Reason is transitory, hke 
3lse which is subject to impression and 
1e Active Reason alone is eternal and im- 
it alone is not only separable, but in its 

3 absolutely separated from the body.? But 
3 the active reason which thus alone outlives 
t is the universal as distinguished from the 
‘oa element in man. All personal forms of 
) on the other hand, are referred either to the 
‘ulties of the soul, or to the whole, which is 

= ) of soul and body, and which at death ceases 
If we think of reason as separate from the 

‘e must exclude from it love and hate, memory 

“x. itelligent thought;* likewise, of course, all 





o p.6, n.1,andp. 96,n.1, 6 vous: wacay yap dddvaroy ows. 

3 See on this point the 
~ce p 98, n. 1, supra, passages cited on pp. 125, n. 4, and 
Vetaph. xii. 3, 1070, a, 24: 101, n. 3, De An. i. 4, 408, a, 24 

- eal Borepdy tt Sropéver sqq. iii. 5, 430, a, 22. In the 
{ber anythiny remains after first of these passages diavoeio@a, 
-Ussolution of the constituent giAciv, wiceiv, uynmovedew are ex- 
:. of a composite substance] pressly denied of reason, and 
_wréov' en eviwy yap ob0ey nwAver, the statement that these belong 
sy ek % WUXY ToL0vTOV, uh waa GAA’ in any sense to a rational being 
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one hand, in his account of ‘ Passive Reason’! the 
qualities of the perishable parts of the soul are trans- 
ferred to Reason; while, on the other hand, just as 
immaterial Form in general or the motive power as 
such is said to be itself unmoved,? so Aristotle denies 
movement and change not only to Reason, but also to 
the Soul in general. The conception of the Passive 
Reason, in fact, concentrates in itself all the contradic- 


tions we are at present considering.‘ 


1 See p. 96 sqq. supra. 

2 See the passage already 
quoted, p 5, from De An. i. 
3, 4. Aristotle opens the dis- 
cussion at the beginning of c. 3 
with the explanation that not 
only is it not true to say that the 
soul can, from its nature, be an 
éavrd Kiwovv, GAA’ Evy TL TaY Gdu- 
vdrwy To Sedpxew abr klynow. 
Of the arguments by which this 
is proved, the first (406, a, 12) 
is to Aristotle completely con- 
vincing: Tecodpwy 5é Kivicewy 
ovaay, popas, dAAoidoews, POlcews, 
avéhoews, A play rovTwy Kivotr’ by 
 waclous 2 wdoas. ef 5é Kivetras 
Mh Kara cuuBeBnkds, dice: by 
bwdpxot kivnots abt. ei 5€ rovro 
kal réwos* wdoot yap ai AexGeioat 
Kkwhoes ey téxy. ef 8 éorly h 
ovala ris Wuxijs Td Kiveiy éauThy, 
ov kara cupBeBynkds avTi 7d Kuwei- 
aba: iedpxe. After proving in 
detail how impossible it is that 
the soul should move, and espe- 
cially that it should move in 
space, Aristotle returns, c. 4, 
408, a, 30, once more to the 
original question and declares 
that it is impossible that the 
soul should be self-moving; it 
can move and be moved only 
Kara cuuBeBneds, oloy niveroOa 


The motionless- 


pev ev & dart, tobro St niveicbat 
bxrd rhs Wux7s’ &AAws 8 ody oldy 
re kivercoOa: Kara réroy avriy. It 
might, indeed, appear that it 
moves itself. gauey yap rhy 
Wuxhy Avweicba xalpey Gappeiy 
goPeicCa, ri 5& dpyiCecOal re kai 
aigOdverOat: Kal dSiavocicbar’ ratrva 
5¢ wdyra nivioets elvat Soxvvory. 
b0ev oindeln vis ky avrhy Kwveic@a ° 
To 3° ove eorw dyarykaioy Si 
BéAtiov yap Yows ph A€yew aby 
Wuxhv éArcciy 4 pavOdvew 4 d10- 
voeto@at, &AAG Toy &vOpwmrov Ti 
Wuxi. Torro 5¢ ph as ev exelyn 
THs Kwhoews otons, GAA’ dbré pev 
péxpt exelyns, dre 8 an’ exelyns, 
oloy 7 wey aloOnots ard rwvd} [it is 
a motion which proceeds from 
the senses to the soul], 7 8 
avduynois am’ exelyns él tas ey 
Tos aig@nrnplos: Kivhoes 2 povds. 
Phys. vii. 3, 246, b, 24, shows 
with reference to the higher 
faculties that neither virtue and 
vice on the one hand, nor thought 
on the other, can be said to be 
an GAAolwois of the soul, al- 
though they are produced by an 
dAAolwois. Cf. p. 94, n. 2. 

3’ Cf. i. 386, n. 1, and i. 359, 
n. 1, supra. 

* See p. 103 sq. supra. 
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ness of the lower faculties of the soul is contradicted 
among other things! by what has just been said about 
the characteristic difference between them and Reason. 
For how can they be susceptible of impression when 
they are wholly excluded from movement and change, 
seeing that every impression involves a change ? ? 
Where, finally, are we to look in this union of hetero- 
geneous parts for that centre of equilibrium of the soul’s 
life, which we call Personality? It cannot reside, it 
would seem, in Reason, for this is the permanent uni- 
versal element in man which is unaffected by the 
changing conditions of individual life ; it is not born, 
and it does not die; it is free from all suffering and 
change; it is subject to no failure or error; neither 
love nor hate nor memory nor even intellectual activity? 
belongs to it, but only to the man in whom it resides.‘ 
Neither can Personality le in the lower faculties of the 
soul. For, on the one hand, Aristotle, as we have just 
seen, combats the view that these are subject to motion, 
and finds the proper subject of the changing states of 
feeling and even of intelligent thought, not in the soul 
itself, but in the union of both soul and body in man. 
On the other hand, he asserts that the essence of each 


p. 99, n. 3, and p. 124, n. 2, 
supra, cf. De An. iii. 10, 433, 


1 As, for instance, the passage 
quoted, p. 109, n. 5, according to 


which, in desire, the appetitive 
part of the soul is both mover 
and moved, the (@ov is only 
moved; and the description of 
sensation, p. 58, n. 4. 

2 See i. 454, n. 2, 3. 

3 Aidvoiin the sense of dis- 
cursive thought as explained, p. 
106, n. 2. 

‘ Besides the passages quoted, 


a, 26: vots wey ody mwas dp0ds, but 
especially De An. i. 4, 408, b, 24: 
kal To voeivy 5) Kal Td Oewpeiv wa- 
patverat &AAov Tivds Ecw Oetpo- 
Mévou, avTd 5é awabés eorw (see p. 
96, n. 2, supra). 7d 5e Siavoeicban 
Kal piAciy 7) picety odK EoTw éxel- 
vou wd0n, GAAG Tovd) Tov ExovTos 
exeivo, 7} ekeivo Exet. 51d Kal TovTov 
Pbeipouevov ore puvnuovever ore 
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individual is his reason,! by which he understands, not 
thought alone, but every kind of intellectual appre- 
hension.? And if he refuses to acknowledge the soul as 
the subject of emotion, he is not likely to find it in the 
body. The most serious difficulty, however, arises in 
connection with his theory of the Will. Will cannot 
belong to Reason as such, for Reason taken in itself is 
not practical but theoretical. Even practical thought 
is sometimes regarded by Aristotle as a function of a 
different faculty from theoretic.t Movement and action, 
in fact, come from desire, which in turn is excited by 
imagination.> Desire, again, can cause movement, but 
not rational movement,® for it belongs to animals as well 


det ov yap exeivou hy, GAAG Tod 
Kowvov, 9 amdAwdrer. 

1 Kth. x. 7, 1178, a, 2: ddkere 
5 ay wal elvar €xacros roto [i.e. 
vous] elrep Td Kdptovy Kal &uewvor. 
ix. 4, 1166, a, 16, 22: rov d:a- 
vontixod xdpiv 8rep Exagres elvat 
Sones . . . Sotece 8 By +d voor 
€xagtos elva: } pdAwocra. c. 8, 
1168, b, 28: the good man might 
be said to be pre-eminently gia- 
avros, seeing that love of the 
most essential (xupi#rarov) part 
of himself predominates in all 
he does. damep 5 wad wéAis 7d 
xupidrarov pdaAsor’ elvat Soxet ral 
nav BAAO oboTnpa, oftw Kal EyOpw- 
wos . kal éyxparys 5& kal 
axpaTys Aéyerat TE Kpareity toy 
voov ® uh, as rovrov éxdorou byros: 
kal wempayéva: Soxovoww avrol ral 
éxovalws Ta mera Adyou pdAwora. 

2 See p. 93, n. 5, supra. 

2? Kth. x. 2, 1173, b, 10: if 
pleasure is an dvamwAfpwors, the 
body must be that which feels 
pleasure, but this is not the case. 

4 Eth. vi. 2; see p. 113, n. 2, 


supra. 

5 See the passages from Zth. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 35, already em- 
ployed, p. 113 sq.: didvom 3 
avrTh obey Kivel, GAN’ FH Everd Tov 
kal mpaxtixh. De An. iii. 10, 433, 
a, 22: 6 wey vous od palverat xivav 
tivev dpetews. c. 9, 432, b, 26: 
GAAG phy ode Td AoyioTiKdy Kal 6 
KaAdovmevos vous early 6 kwav: 6 
bey yap Oewpnrinds ovOey voet mpax- 
Tov, ovde A€ye: wepl hevKro Kal 
Siwkrov ovOty, 7 Se Kivnots  pev- 
youréds Tt ® Sidnovrds rl eorev. 
GAA’ 008’ Sray Oewpii Tt ToLovToy, 
Hon nerever pevyew 4 Sidxew ... 
ért kal émrdrrovros tov you xal 
Aeyotons ris Siavolas pevyew rth 
Sidney ov Kierra GAAA Kara THY 
émOuulay mparret, vlov 5 axparis. 
kal 8Aws dpauev Sri 6 Exwy Thy 
larpixhy ov iarat, as érépov tivds 
kuplou Byros rod moteiy Kard Thy 
émiorhunr, GAA’ ov THs emorh- 
pqs. 
° De An. iii. 9 fin., after the 
passage just quoted: GAAd phy 
008’ 4 Spetis rabrys Kxupla tijs Kuvh- 
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as man, whereas the Will belongs to man alone.! Both 
Reason and Desire must therefore enter into Will as 


constituent parts.? 


But in which of these two the 


essence of the Will or the power of free self-determina- 
tion resides, it is hard to say. On the one hand, the 
power of controlling desire is attributed to Reason, which 
is defined as the motive force, or more accurately the 
source from which the resolutions of the will proceed: # 
and immorality is treated as a perversity of Reason.‘ 
On the other hand, it is asserted that Reason initiates 


wews* of yap eykparets dpeyouevor 
kal émi@uuodvtes ob} mpdttovoww ay 
éxovor Thy dpekitv, GAA’ akoAovbovar 
TQ V@. 

! Cf. p.114,n.3,and p. 117,n.3. 

2See p. 114, n 3. and Eth. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 33: 8:0 ob7’ avev 
vod kal Siavolas ott’ &vev 7OiKijs 
éotly etews 7 mpoalpecis. b, 4: 810 
} dpextixds vovs 7% mpoa‘pecis 7) 
ipetis Siavontinh Kal fh ToavTy 
&px} &vOpwros. If, in opposition 
to the abbve view, it be said that 
the will belongs to dpegs, which 
is regarded by Aristotle as a 
separate part of the soul (SCHRA- 
DER, Arist. de Volunt. Ductr.12), 
thiscannot beadmitted. Aristotle 
himself states clearly enough that 
reason is an element of will, but 
reason is essentially different 
from the animal soul to which 
vpetis belongs. 

* Aristotle frequently says 
that the command in the soul 
belongs by nature to the reason. 
It is xvpioy in it (th. x. 7, 1x. 8; 
see p 126, n. 1, supra); it has no 
superior (De An. 1. 5, 410, a, 12: 
Ths 8& Wuxns elval rt Kpeirtoy Kal 
tpxov, &ddvatov* aduvara@tepoy 8’ 
ér. rou vod). Desire, on the other 


hand, must obey the reason 
(Polit. i. 5: 6 5€ vos [&pxer] THs 
OpeEews ToAiTiKyvy Kal BaciAtkhy 
[apxnv]. De An. iii. 9, v. 598, 5 
above : émitdtrovtos Tov vov. Eth. 
i. 13: the dpexrixdy partakes of 
Adyos, ) KarijKkody éotiv avTov Kal 
mweiOapxikdy, similarly Polit. vii. 
14, v. p. 588; Adyos, however, 
resides only in the reason), 
and this obedience it is which 
constitutes the difference be- 
tween the éyxpatys and the 
axpatns (De An. iii. 9, see p. 126, 
n.6).. In AA.. ni. 6, .1]73, a, 
5 (waverat yap Exaotos (ntav ras 
mpdtet, Oray eis abtoy avaydyn Thy 
apxhv [sc. Tis mpdgews when he is 
convinced that theaction depends 
only on himself] kal avrod [this is 
the partitive genitive] eis 7d #youv- 
Mevov* TOUTO yap Td Mpoaipovjmevor), 
we must understand by 7d 7yorpe- 
vov the reason, not (as WALTER, 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vernunft, 222 
sqq. prefers to take it) ‘ the har. 
monious union of reason and en- 
deavour,’ ‘the man as a whcle, 
which could not be called the 
governing part of the man. 

* Eth, vii. 7, 1160, a, 1 sqq. c. 
9, 11561, a, 17 sq. 
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no movement and is perfect and infallible! But if 
Reason cannot err, it cannot be the seat of the Will, to 
which belong the doing of good and the doing of evil. 
Where Aristotle actually supposes this to reside, it is im- 
possible to say. He is clearly drawn in opposite directions 
by opposite considerations between which he is unable to 
take up any decided position. His high conception of 
the nature of the spiritual element in man forbids him 
to implicate Reason in the life of the body, or to 
attribute to it error and immorality ; on the other hand, 
it is to Reason alone that the reins of government in 
the soul can be committed. But the two elements are 
in reality inseparable, and in deducing only what is 
good in our actions from Reason, while limiting to the 
lower faculties of the soul all that is faulty, every act 
which has for its object what is divisible and corporeal, 
all change in act or state, he breaks up human nature 
into two parts between which no living bond of con- 
nection can be discovered.? Similar difficulties would 


1 Cf. on the former head, p. ? The difficulty remains even al- 
126,n.5, on the second, De An. iii. though we assume with BRANDIS 


10(p. 125, n. 4), and p. 197, n. 4, 8u- 
pra. Eth.i.13,1102, b, 14: rot yap 
éyxparous Kal tod aKparovs Tov 
Adyoy Kal ris Puxijs Td Adyov Exov 
éwavotpev’ dpOws yap cal éxl ra 
BéAriota wapaxadei—so that in 
incontinence the mistake does 
not lie with the rational part of 
the soul; ibid. ix. 8, 1169, a, 17: 
was yap vous alpetra: rd BéATioToOY 
daurg, 6 3° emiesechs weBapxe: TE 
yg, where virtue is said to con- 
sist in the subordination of the 
higher portions of the soul to 
the reason, which in its turn 
always chooses the right. 


(ili. a, 105 sq. ii. b, 1042 sq.) that 
freedom, according to Aristotle, 
consists ‘in the spirit’s faculty of 
self-evolution in accordance with 
its own fundamental nature.’ 
For we may ask to which part of 
the soul this evolution belongs? 
The active reason cannot cer- 
tainly evolve itself, for it is un- 
changeable; norcan the appetitive 
and sensitive exhibit free self- 
evolution, being always deter- 
mined by something else; only 
where there is reason do we find 
free activity. Lastly, the Passive 
Reason, which is the only other 
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have arisen in regard to self-consciousness had Aristotle 
gone deeper into this aspect of the question. But just. 
his failure to do so or to raise the question in the form 
in which it now presents itself to us, as to what it is 
that constitutes the permanent self amid our changing 
acts and states,’ shows more clearly than anything else 
how imperfectly he grasped the problem of the unity of 


the personal life. 


Now, if reason enters man from without, and if its 
union with the other faculties of his soul, and with the 


alternative, is open to the same 
charge of indefiniteness and 
contradiction; we cannot find 
any definite place for it between 
reason and sense. The above defi- 
nition of freedom is more like Leib- 
nitz’s than Aristotle’s. Here also, 
as in the case already discussed 
i. 413, supra, sq., BRANDIS seems 
to find too close a_resem- 
blance between Aristotelian and 
modern German doctrines. The 
argument upon which he chiefly 
relies for the above view is that, 
if self-determination has its seat 
in the governing part of our 
nature, and therefore in the 
spirit, and if further the spirit is 
the essence of a man, we may 
conclude that it must develop 
by free self-determination accord- 
ing to its original character as 
individual essence. But spirit or 
reason constitutes, according to 
Aristotle, only one side of the 
will; its reference to sense is as 
essential anelement. Will is not 
pure reason, but rational desire. 
And even were it not so, if will 
were exclusively an exercise of 
reason, we could only conclude 
that it is as incapable of evolu- 


VOL. II. 


tion as of error, for according to 
Aristotle’s expressed opinion 
change and evolution are con- 
fined to the sphere of sensation 
or even more strictly to the body. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say 
nahat Aristotle regarded as the 
seat of the freedom of the will. 

' He remarks, indeed, that we 
are conscious of every form of 
our activity as such, and there- 
fore of our own existence. Lth. 
ix. 9, 1070, a, 29: 6 & dpa@y dre 
6pa aic@dvera: nal 6 akovwy Sri 
akover Kal 6 BadiCwy bri BadlCet, Ka 
éml trav tAAwv duolws %ori Ti Td 
aiglavdéuevoy Sti evepyoduer, Sore 
aigbavolue? by Sti aicOavdueda Kal 
vooiwev Ort vootuevy, Td 8 Sri 
aigbavdueba 4 voovmer, bri ecuer- 
Td yap elvat hv aicOdver Oat }) voeiv) ; 
This consciousness, however, he 
regardsasimmediately given with 
the activity in question. In per- 
ception it has its seat in the 
sensus communis (see p. 69, n. 3). 
How the identity of self-con- 
sciousness in the different activi- 
ties which he refers to different 
parts and faculties of the soul is 
to be explained he does not 
inquire. 
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body, continues throughout to be merely an external 
one, we cannot but expect that a union which begins 
in time will also end in time.! Upon this point, Ari- 
stotle holds with Plato that there is a mortal and also 
an immortal part in the soul. These unite together 
at the beginning of the earthly life, and separate from 
one another again at its close. In the further develop- 
ment, moreover, of this thought he at first closely 
followed Plato. In his earlier writings he enunciated 
the Platonic doctrines of the pre-existence of the soul, 
its incarceration in the body, and its return at death to 
a higher existence.? He therefore assumed the con- 
tinued personality and self-conscious existence of the 
individual after death, although he failed, like Plato, 
fully to investigate the question how far this doctrine 
was consistent with the presuppositions of the Platonic 
philosophy.? With the independent development of 
his own system, however, he was necessarily led to 
question these assumptions. As he came to conceive 
of body and soul as essentially united, and to define 
the soul as the entelechy of the body, and as, further, he 
became convinced that every soul requires its own 
proper organ, and must remain wholly inoperative 
without it, he was necessarily led, not only to regard the 
pilgrimage of the soul in the other world as a myth, 
but also to question the doctrines of pre-existence and 
immortality as they were held by Plato. Inasmuch as 


1 Aristotle’s doctrine of im- 2 The references on this sub- 
mortality is discussed by ject have already been given. 
SCHRADER, Jahrb. f. Philologie, Cf. Burnays, Dial. d. Arist. 
vol. 81 and 82 (1860), H. 2, p. 21 sqq. 148 sqq. 

89-104; Leonh. SCHNEIDER, ? On which cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. 
Unsterblichheitslehre ad. Aristot. 717 sq. 
(Passau, 1867), p. 100 sqq. * Cf. p. 10, supra. 
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the soul is dependent upon the body for its existence 
and activity, it must come into existence and perish 
with it. Only incorporeal spirit can precede and outlast 
the bodily life. But this, according to Aristotle, is to 
be found only in the reason and in that part of it 
which is without taint of the lower activities of the 
soul—namely, the Active Nous. Neither the sensitive 
nor the nutritive life can exist without the body. 
These come into existence in and with it, and can no 
more be conceived of apart from it than walking apart 
from feet.' Even Passive Reason is transitory, like 
everything else which is subject to impression and 
change. The Active Reason alone is eternal and im- 
perishable; it alone is not only separable, but in its 
very nature absolutely separated from the body.? But 
what now is the active reason which thus alone outlives 
death? It is the universal as distinguished from the 
individual element in man. All personal forms of 
activity, on the other hand, are referred either to the 
lower faculties of the soul, or to the whole, which is 
made up of soul and body, and which at death ceases 
to be. If we think of reason as separate from the 
body, we must exclude from it love and hate, memory 
and intelligent thought;* likewise, of course, all 


1 See p. 6, n. 1, and p. 96, n. 1, 
supra. 

2See p 98, n. 1, supra, 
and Metaph. xii. 3, 1070, a, 24: 
ei 8¢ Kat Borepdy tt srouéver 
[whether anything remains after 
the dissolution of the constituent 
parts of a composite substance] 
oxenréov' én’ éviwy yap ob0ey KwAveL, 
oloy ei Nn Wuxh ToLodTov, uy waca GAD’ 


6 vovs* macay yap addvvaroy tows. 

3 See on this point the 
passages cited on pp. 125, n. 4, and 
101, n. 3, De An. i. 4, 408, a, 24 
sqq. ili. 5, 430, a, 22. In the 
first of these passages Siavociobat, 
pirciv, piceiv, uynmovevery are ex- 
pressly denied of reason, and 
the statement that these belong 
in any sense to a rational being 
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affections, together with the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, all of which belong to the sphere of the sensitive 
life; and since even will depends for existence upon 
the union of Reason with Desire, it also must perish 
with the lower parts of the soul.! Spirit or thought 
Aristotle doubtless conceived of as surviving death, and 
since it realises itself only in the activity of thought, 
this activity also must remain untouched by death, as 
it is held to be proof against old age.?- But of the way 
in which we are to think of this continuance of thought 
after its separation from the body and the lower faculties 
of the soul Aristotle gives us no hint whatever. Even 
thought is impossible without the aid of pictorial 
imagination,? which cannot be said to exist in any 
intelligible sense after the death of the sentient soul. 
And when the body, which the soul as individual pre- 
supposes;‘ when perception, imagination, memory, 
reflexion; when the feelings of pleasure and pain, the 


is qualified by the addition: 5d 
Kal rovrov POetpopévov otre pyn- 
povede: obre gidel. ob yap éxeivou 
dv, GAAG TOU Kowod, § dadrAwAEr. 
With regard to the second, it has 
already been remarked, p. 101, n. 
2,sup., that the words ob uynnoveto- 
pey 5¢ refer in the first instance, 
indeed, to the failure to remember 
the existence out of time of the 
Nousanteriorto its lifein time,but 
that what is true of the present 
life in relation to an anterior one 
must be eqnally true of the 
future life in relation to the pre- 
sent. Since memory (according 
to p. 70 sq.) is an attribute of the 
sensitive soul and depends upon 
the bodily organs, and since 
without the passive reason, which 


perishes at death, no individual 
thought is possible (p. 101, n.3), it 
is obvious that neither can survive 
death. SCHLOTTMANN’Ss explana- 
tion (p. 50of the work mentioned 
p. 123, n. 3, supra), according to 


‘which the words od pynmovedouey, 


&c. refer to the continuous activity 
of the vos womrixds in the pre- 
sent life as an unconscious one, 
is consistent neither with the 
connection in which they stand 
nor with the meaning which is 
constantly attached to pynpoveverw 
in Aristotelian phraseology. 

' Cf. p. 109, n. 1, 2, and p. 126 
sq. 

2 See p. 96, n. 2. supra. 

* See p. 108, n. 2, supra. 

* Cf. i. 369 sq., supra. 
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emotions, the desires and the will; when, finally, the 
whole being compounded of the union of soul and 
body has ceased as a whole to be, we are at a loss to 
see where that solitary remnant which he calls spirit 
can still reside, and how we can still speak of any 
personal life at all... And, indeed, Aristotle himself in 
expressly rejecting the idea that the dead can be happy, 
and in comparing their state to the loss of all sense,? 


' Even BRENTANO’S Psychol. 
d. Arist. 128 sq. fails to finda 
satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion; while maintaining that the 
soul must remain an individual 
entity after its separation from 
the body, he yet admits that it is 
no longer a ‘ complete substance,’ 
repeating the statement, p. 196 
sq.. But how a man can be the 
same person when he is no longer 
the ‘ perfect substance’ which he 
isin the present life, it is difficult 
to see: not to mention that the 
contradiction of an ‘imperfect 
substance’ finds no place in Ari- 
stotle’s system. 

2 Eth. iii. 4, 1111, b, 22 (BovaAn- 
ots 8 éot) Tav aduvdtwyv, olov &ba- 
vaclas) is not here in point, as 
é0avacia must be understood to 
mean here, not immortality after 
death, but immunity from death, 
deathlessness. Jbid. c. 11, 1115, 
a, 26: the discussion is merely of 
the common opinion. On the 
other hand, Ath. i. 11 is of im- 
portance for our question. Ari- 
stotle here asks whether the dead 
can he happy, and replies (1100, 
a, 13): 2 tovrd ye mayvTeA@s &romov 
hAAws te Kal Tois A€éyovow piv 
evepyerdy tTiva Thy evdamoriay ; ef 
St ph Adyouey toy TeOvedra eddal- 
ova pndé SdéAwy tovto BovrAeTau 
&c., obviously implying that the 


dead are incapable of any ac- 
tivity. He says, indeed, in the 
passage that follows: done? yap 
elval tt TG TeOvewTi Kal Kakdy Kal 
ayabdv, elmep Kal TG (GyTt wh 
aic@avoueévyw Sé,and p. 1101, 
b, 1: foume yap ek rovtwy, ei kal 
Siixvetras mpds avtovs dtiovv, ett’ 
ayd0dv etre Tovvaytiov, apaupdy Tt 
kal uixpdv 2) arAGs 4 exelvois elvat, 
ef 5€ uh, TocovTdy ye Kal ToLovTOY 
Sore un woreity evdaluovas trois wh 
évtas [those who are not so] unde 
Tous bytas &paipetobat Td waKdpioy. 
His meaning, however, cannot 
here be that the dead have a feel- 
ing of happiness or unhappiness 
which is increased by the pro- 
sperity or misfortune of posterity 
(which is the subject under dis- 
cussion). ‘This is even expressly 
denied and would be wholly in- 
consistent with the rest of Ari- 
stotle’s teaching. He is here 
speaking of the esthetic estimate 
of human life, the question being 
how far the picture of happiness 
with which the life of a man pre- 
sents us is altered by the light or 
shade cast upon it by the 
fortunes of his descendants, just 
as (1100, a, 20) by the honour or 
disgrace which follow himself 
after death. How remote is 
an actual, personal immortality 
from Aristotle’s thought is 
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seems to deny the existence of any such remnant. 
Under these circumstances it is impossible to say that 
Aristotle taught a doctrine of personal immortality.! 
He taught merely the continued existence of thinking 
spirit, denying to it all the attributes of personality, 
and never explaining nor apparently even raising the 
question, how far this spirit can still be regarded as 
belonging to an individual, as incorporeal reason, in 
spite of its eternity and impassivity, certainly is.2 In 
this omission we have only another instance of that 
defect which, taking its rise in the Platonic school, 
permeates the whole of Aristotle’s Anthropology. Just 
as his Metaphysics gives us no clear and consistent 
account of Individuality, so his Psychology fails with 
regard to Personality. As he there left it undeter- 
mined whether the ground of individual existence lies 
in Matter or in Form, so here we are left in the dark 
as to whether Personality resides in the higher or in the 
lower faculties of the soul, in the immortal or in the 
mortal part of our nature. We are left to conclude 
that each of these alternatives involves difficulties which 
Aristotle has done nothing to remove, and which, there- 


obvious also from “th. ix. 8, 1169, 
a, 18. The good man, he there 
says, will do much for his friends 
and country, nay déy bwepawodvyh 
oxew . . . GAlyor yap xpdvoy 
nrOjvat opsdpa paddAov edract’ by 2 
woAuy jpéua, Kat Bim@oat Kkadas 
éviautov  wéAN Exrn tTuxdvTwS, Kal 
play wpagiv Kadhy nal peydAnv # 
woAAas kal wicpds, Tois 3° bweparo- 
Ovhoxove: tour’ Yows oupBalve, 
aipoiyra: yap péya Kaddy éavtois. 
Besides the inherent worth of the 
noble deed Plato would certainly 


have referred in such a case to 
the recompense in the next life ; 
in Aristotle there is no trace of 
any such conception. The same 
is true of Hh. iii. 12, 1117, b, 10: 
Som by paddoy riyv aperyy Exn 
mwacay Kal evdamoveorepos 7), 
BGAAov éxl r@ Oavdrw AuTNOhoerat ° 
T@ TootrTy yap udAwra Civ bkov, 
kal ovtos peylorwy ayabay aro- 
oreperra eidds. 

1 SCHRADER, ibid. 101 sq. 

2 See p. 99, n. 5, supra. 
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fore, we cannot doubt he failed himself to observe. 
Reason as such or Pure Spirit cannot, it would appear, 
be the seat of Personality, since it is the eternal, 
universal, and immutable element in man. It is un- 
touched by birth and death, and by the changes of the 
temporal life. It abides immutably within the circle of 
its own life, without receiving impressions from with- 
out or passing any part of its activity beyond itself. 
To the sphere of sense, on the other hand, are assigned 
all multiplicity and movement, all interchange between 
the world and man, all mutation and evolution—in a 
word, all that is definite and living in personal exist- 
ence. Yet the personality and free self-determina- 
tion of a rational being cannot be said to reside in the 
sensitive part of his nature. Wherein does it, then, 
reside? ‘To this question Aristotle has no answer ; for 
just as Reason, on his view, enters the sensitive soul at 
birth from without and leaves it again at death, so 
during life also there is lacking any inner unity between 
the two. And what is said about the Passive Reason 
and the Will is wholly unfitted, on account of its vague- 
ness and uncertainty, to afford any scientific principle 
that can mediate between the heterogeneous parts of 
the human soul. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


A.—Ethics 


HITHERTO we have had for our aim the investigation 
of the knowledge of reality as such. We have now to 
deal with an activity to which knowledge serves only 


as a@ means. 
action. 


This consists either in production or in 
The scientific investigation of the latter 


Aristotle embraces under the general name of Politics,? 
distinguishing, however, between Politics proper, or 
the doctrine of the State, and Ethics,* which naturally 


1 See i.181,n. 3, supra, and 
upon the method of this science, i. 
168, n.2,supra. That it has not to 
do, however,merely with practical 
interests is obvious among other 
passages from Polit. iii. 8 init.: 
‘Set SE pixp@ 31a waxporépwy eimeiy 
tls éxdorn tolrwy tay woAtTei@y 
éorly: nal yap Exe: rivas awoplas, 
TQ 5é wepl éExdorny udbodoy pir0- 
copovvrTs kal ph pévoy aro- 
BAéwovrt wmpdos 7rd wpdrrey 
oixetdy dor: 7d ph wapopgy mndeé te 
karaAdelrew, GAAd SnAody Thy wepl 
éxacrov éAfGeray. While, there- 
fore, practical philosophy qua 
practical has to do with action, 
gua philosophy it has the scien- 
tific interest of pure knowledge. 


? See i. 187, supra. Practical 
philosophy is also called 7 epi 
ravOparwa pirocopla, Eth. x. 10, 
1181, b, 15. 

7 The common view of the 
relation between them, which 
was adopted i. 187, viz. that 
Ethics treats of the moral activity 
of the individual, Politics of the 
State, cannot, even in view of 
what NickEs, De polit. Arist. 
Libr. p. 5 sq., and BRANDIS, p. 
1335, remark, be admitted to be 
wrong. Aristotle certainly dis- 
tinguishes (th. x. 10) between 
the two parts of Politics on the 
ground that the second deals 
with the means by which the 
knowledge of virtue acquired in 


ETHICS 


precedes it. 
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Turning to the latter, we must ask first 


how the End of all human action is defined by Aristotle. 
We shall then proceed to his account of the nature of 
Moral Activity and of the particular Virtues; passing 
thence with him to the discussion of Friendship, which 
forms the link between Ethics and Politics.' 


the first is applied to life, and 
he proves the necessity of this 
further investigation on the 
ground that discussions (or know- 
ledge, Adyu:) are not able of 
themselves to make men virtuous. 
Accordingly, Ethics and Politics 
may be said to be related to one 
another as the pure and the 
applied part of one and the same 
science. But as those means are 
to be found, according to Ari- 
stotle, only in the life of the 
community, upon which the Ethics 
(as an account of moral activities 
as such) does not further enter, 
the above description corresponds’ 
to the actual relation in which 
the works stand to one another. 
Even Aristotle, moreover, dis- 
tinguishes (7h. vi. 8, 1141, b, 23) 
between two kinds of practical 
knowledge: that which refers to 
the individual, and that which 
refers to the community. tor 
dé, he says, kal 7 woAirikh Kal 7 
ppdvnots 7H ath pev Elis, rd mévror 
elva: ov ravrdy ai’rais, and after 
distinguishing the different de- 
partments of politics (rs ep) 
wéduv, sc. értaorhuns) he continues: 
Sones 3¢ Kad ppdynots wddtor’ elvat 
h wept avrdy nal éva. While, how- 


ever, opéynois is knowledge in 
relation to moral conduct, ethics 
is simply the account of the prin- 
ciples which ppdvyots establishes. 
Eudemus (#. i. 186, n. 4, supra) 
accordingly calls it by this name. 


—It is not true that the Magna 
Moralia subordinates politics to 
ethics (BRANDIS, ibid.): the latter 
is there described at the very 
outset as a mépos ris woAdsTucis, 
it being added that the subject 
as a whole should be called, not 
ethics, but politics. When NICKEs, 
ibid., sees in the Ethics only a 
treatise upon the summum 
bonum, this description (in so far 
as it indicates merely the ascer- 
tainment and enumeration of the 
constituent parts of the summum 
bonum) is too narrow; the Ethics 
itself classifies its contents (x. 
10 init.) under the four titles of 
the summum bonum, the virtues, 
friendship, and pleasure—so that 
it is apparent, even on the sur- 
face, that it is not a mere descrip- 
tion of the summum bonum, but 
an account of moral action as a 
whole. If, on the other hand, we 
include in the discussion of the 
summum bonum the detailed 
investigation into all its condi- 
tions and constituent parts, the 
suggested description would be 
too wide, for its most important 
constituent, theoretic activity, is 
not fully discussed in the Ethics. 

' We have already discussed 
(p. 96 sq ) the threefold revision 
of the thics of Aristotle, and 
shall confine ourselves in the 
following account tothe Micoma- 
chean Ethics, which alone is 
genuine, giving the parallel 
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1. The End of all human activity! is the Good, or, 
more accurately, that Good which is within the reach of 
human action, for Ethics has no concern with the 


abstract Idea of the Good.? 


The final aim of all action 


must be the highest Good: in other words, it must be 
something which is sought, not for the sake of anything 
else, but simply and solely for its own sake, and is 
sufficient of itself to invest life with the highest worth.’ 


passages from the other two only 
where they elucidate or deviate 
from it in any important respect. 

1 Cf. on this subject TEICH- 
MULLER (‘Die Einheit der arist. 
Eudamonie,’ Bulletin de la Classe 
d. Sci. hist.-philol. et polit. de 
VAcadémie de St-Pétersbourg, 
t. xvi. N. 20 sqq. p. 305 sqq.), 
who rightly emphasises the dis- 
tinction between the constituent 
elements and the external con- 
ditions of happiness. 

2 Hth. i. 1 init. Maoa réxvn 
kal waca pébodos, duolws dt mpatis 
Te kal wmpoaipects, dyaov Tivos 
éplerOar Sones: 3:6 Karas awreph- 
vayvTo rayabbv, ob mdyr’ éplerat. 
This good is called here (1094, a, 
18), and c. 2, 1095, a, 16, wpaxrdy 
and mpaxroy dyabdy. Aristotle 
next comes to speak more fully, c. 
4, of the Platonic Idea of the 
Good (Ph. d. Gr. i. 591 sqq.), and 
after bringing forward several 


other arguments against it 
says, ibid. 1096, b, 30: this 
discussion, however, properly 


belongs to another science; éi 
yap kal Zorw vy Ti xal [so RAssow, 
Forsch. tb. die nikom. Eth. 
53 sq., with three MSS., for 7d 
Kowy KaTnyopotpevoy § ayabdv 

xwpioréy Te ard Kad’ abro, djAov 
ws ot by efn xpaxrdy obtdt xernrdy 
avOparw: viv 5¢ roovrdy Ti (nretrat. 


Nor is it true that the idea of 
the good, at any rate as an ideal, 
furnishes the guiding principle 
in the pursuit of the xrnta kal 
mpaxTta Trav ayabav. Inter alia, 
he says: &mopoy 5t xal rl opeAndy)- 
aera dpayvrns 4 réxrwy wpds Thy 
abrov réxyny eidws abtd Trayabdy, 
&c., as though moral philosophy 
were meant for the service of 
handicraft. This it certainly is 
not in Aristotle himself (as may 
herewith be expressly remarked 
in view of the remarks of TEICH- 
MULLER, loc. cit. 315 sq.), and 
yet it must be if he is justified 
in using against Plato an argu- 
ment that with equal justice 
might be turned against himself ; 
for it must be confessed that the 
advantage to be derived by the 
weaver or the carpenter in the 
pursuit of his calling from Ari- 
stotle’s treatise upon happiness 
is not great. 

3 Eth.i. 1, 1094, a, 18: ef 34 
Tt rédos éo7) Tay mpaxtav % BV 
abrd BovrAducda, TaAAq Be did 
Tovro, Kal ph wdvra 8 Erepoy 
aipotueda (xpdeiacs yap ofrw +’ eis 
&mreipov, Sor’ elvat xevhy wal par- 
aiay Thy Bpekw) SjArAov as Tove’ dy 
eln rayabdy [absolute good] Kal 
70 &ptorovy. c.5: in every form 
of activity the good is that ov 
xdpw. rd Aotwa xpdrrerar—the 
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This highest Good is admitted on all hands to be 
Happiness:! but when we ask in what Happiness itself 


rédos, Gor’ ef Te TAY paxTav 
axdyrwy éor) réAos, tovr’ by ely 
vd mpaxrdy a&yabdy, ei 5 wrclw, 
ravTra ... 70 8 &pioroy réAcidy 
wt galveras . . . reresdrepoy St 
Aéyouey 7d na? adtd Siwxrdy Tov 
30’ Erepoy wal rd pndéwore 8:’ &AAO 
aiperoy tay Kad Kad’ abra Kal did 
T0v0’ aiperay, kal awA@s 5} TéAELov 
7d «ad aird alperdy del Kal unde- 
wore 8’ &AXO. And further on: 
TO yap rédEioy ayabdy abrapkes 
elvat Soxel . . 70 8 abrapxes 
Tieney & povovmevov aiperoy woier 
Tov Biov kat mndevos evdea (simi- 
larly PLATO, Philedb. 22, B); x. 6, 
1176, b, 3, 30. Cf. i. 12, where 
it is explained that happiness, 
as complete in itself, is not an 
éxawverdy, but a timeoy, something 
KpetrTov Tay ewaiveTay. 

' Aristotle presupposes this, 
Eth. i. 2, 1095, a, 17; Bhet.i. 5 
init., as something universally 
acknowledged. He proves it more 
fully, #th. i. 5, 1097, a, 34 sqq.; 
cf. x. 6, 1176, b, 3, 30, from the 
points of view indicated in the 
preceding note. In Z£th.i. 5, how- 
ever, the words, 1097, b, 16 sqq., 
make a difficulty: ér: 8é, it is 
here said, ravtwy aiperwrdrny (sc. 
Thy evdamorlay oidueda elvat] mh 
cuvapiBhounéerny, ocuvapiOuouperny 
5¢ SHAov ws aiperwrépay mera Tu 
éAaxlerov trav ayabav’ twepoxh 
yap &yabav vyiverat 1d mpooribe- 
pevoy, &yabav 5t rd peiloy aipe- 
terepoy def. The most obvious 
meaning of these words, viz. 
that happiness is in the highest 
degree desirable without the 
addition of anything else, and is 
_increased by every addition 
although of ever so small a good 


(BRANDIS, p. 1344; MUNSCHER, 
Quest. crit. in Eth. N. Marb. 
1861, p. 9 sqq.), gives a wholly 
inadmissible sense to the passage ; 
how could what is complete still 
grow ? (as TEICHMULLER rightly 
asks, loc. cit. p. 312), or how can 
happiness, which contains all 
goods in itself, be increased bv 
further additions? Moreover, it 
is expressly said, Hih. x. 2, 1172, 
b, 32, that nothing can be ‘ the 
good’ perd Tivos ray Kad’ abrd 
ayalay alperwrepov yiverat, TEICH- 
MULLER accordingly proposes to 
take the sentence as an apagoge: 
happiness is the most desirable 
thing, if we do not regard it as 
a sum, but if we do, then the 
addition of the smallest of goods 
must make it more desirable, 
and therefore we cannot regard 
it as asum of particular goods. 
The same explanation is given 
by THILO, Zeitschr. f. exacte 
Phil. ii. 3, 284 sq., and Laas 
(see infra). The question, how- 
ever, in the passage is, not whether 
happiness is a sum of goods, but 
whether it is the most desirable 
of things or not; nor does oup- 
apiuovmevos mean ‘regarded as a 
sum ;’ ouvapeOuety can only here 
have the meaning which it has 
in the kindred passage (explained 
by Top. ili. 2, 117, a, 16, and 
ALEXANDER in loco) Ithet. i. 7, 
1363, b, 19; Polit. vi. 3, 1318, a, 
35; Soph. El. 5,167, a, 25; Eth. 
ii. 3, 1105, b, 1; ¢.e. it must mean 
either to ‘count along with’ or 
to ‘count up;’ when used with 
a singular subject it can of course 
only mean the former, and ac- 
cordingly is explained, 1. 14 of 
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consists, differences at once arise.! 
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Some give the 


preference to pleasure, others to practical .activity, a 


third class to the scientific life.? 


The first of these 


views seems to Aristotle hardly to deserve refutation. 


the same passage, by povovpevoy 
and understood in this sense, 
M, Mor. i. 2, 1184, a, 15 sqq.; cf. 
Rassow, Beitr. 2. Erkl. d. nik. 
Ethik (Weimar, 1862, Gymn.- 
Progr.), p. 5 sqq., where the ex- 
planations of LAAS (Evdamovla 
Arist. Berl. 1858, 7 sqq.), MOn- 
SCHER, and others, are also dis- 
cussed. RAssow’s own explana- 
tion (p. 10: ‘that happiness is 
not to be reckoned among goods 
nor regarded as a good beside 
other goods’) is not easy to 
harmonise with the language of 
the passage. If the text is cor- 
rect, we must explain it rather 
to mean: ‘We regard happiness 
as the most desirable of all 
things, so far as it can be com- 
pared with them without itself 
being classed as one of the rdyra 
[it is more desirable than any- 
thing else]; if we desire to class 
it as a good together with other 
goods, it would become more 
desirable still if its value were 
increased by the addition of 
ever so small another good.’ 
But it is difficult to see the 
force of the latter remark, for 
the proof of the proposition 
that happiness is perfect good, is 
only weakened by this concession 
to a non-Aristotelian point of 
view. It is a question whether 
the words iwepoxy yap . . . aipera- 
tepoy del, or perhaps the whole 
passage from cuvapiOpoupéyny Se 
to aiperdr. del may not be an 
insertion by a later hand. In 


the former case, we may supply 
adyrwy after aiperwrépay in the 
preceding words and explain 
them to mean: ‘We hold that 
happiness is the most desirable 
of all things so far as it is not 
itself classed as one of them; or 
in so far as it is classed along 
with other things, combined with 
the smallest other good, that it is 


“more desirable than all else be- 


sides.’ The most recent editor 
and commentator on the MNico- 
machean Ethics, RAMSAUER, pays 
no regard either to the inherent 
difficulty of the passage or to 
the attempts of his predecessors 
to solve it. 

1 See Eth. i. 2, 1095, a, 20 
sqq., c. 9 init.; Rhet. ibid. 1360, 
b, 14 sqq., where the things 
which are commonly regarded as 
happiness are enumerated and 
discussed in detail for the special 
necessities of the orator. 

2 Aristotle says previously, 
Eth. i. 2, 1095, a, 28, that he does 
not intend to investigate every 
view upon the nature of happi- 
ness, but only such as are the 
most commonly accepted and the 
most plausible. As such he 
names these three, c. 3 init.: 
Tv) yap ayalby Kal rhy evdamoviay 
ox GAdyws eolkacw éx tay Ploy 
broAauBdvew of péy wodAol xal 
poprixndéraro: thy ndovhv, 3d Kal 
Blovy ayaraor roy dwodavoTixdy. 
tpeis ydp eiot pdAcora of mpod- 
xovres, & re viv eipnudvos Kal 6 
moAitiucds Kal tTplros 6 Oewpnrikés. 
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Without denying that pleasure is a good, he has a 
most thorough contempt for the life which is dedicated 
to pleasure alone. Pleasure, he remarks, cannot be the 
highest Good, for these among other reasons: that it is 
not self-sufficing ; that some pleasures are not desirable ; 
that many things have an independent value of their 
own wholly apart from the pleasure that they bring; 
that pleasure and enjoyment are only a recreation, and 
only exist for the sake of action; that even the worst 
men, whom we cannot call in any sense happy, are 
capable of sensual enjoyment, whereas that alone is 
truly good which the virtuous man recognises as such.! 
Just as little can honour or wealth be admitted to be 
the highest good. The former does not so much affect 
those to whom it is paid as those who pay it; its value, 
moreover, consists essentially in the fact that it pro- 
duces consciousness of worth, which, therefore, is of 
more value than the honour itself.2 Wealth, again, is 
not desired on its own account, so that it wants the 
first characteristic of Good in the higher sense.’ 

The happiness of man can, in fact, consist only in his 
activity, or more accurately in that activity which is 


1 Eth. i. 3, 1095, b, 19, x. 2, 
1172, b, 26, 1173, b, 28 to the end 
of the chap.; c. 6, 1176, b, 12- 
1177, a, 9. 

2 Eth. i. 3, 1095, b, 22 sqq. 

3 Ibid. 1096, a, 5, cf. Bhet. i. 
5, 1361, a, 23. 

‘ Aristotle frequently  re- 
peats that happiness does not 
consist in the mere possession of 
certain advantages, in a mere 
€t:s (on which see i. 285, n. 3, sp.) 
or xrjos, but in actual activity. 


See e.g. Lith. i. 3, 1095, b, 31, c. 6, 
1098,a, 3; and the more definite 
statement, c. 9, 1098, b, 31: 
Siapeper St Yows ov puxpdy ev nrioet 
h xphoe rd &pioroy bwodapBdvew 
kal éy eter } dvepyea. rhy yey yap 
efi évdéxerar pundey ayabby dro- 
Tereiv imdpxoucay, oloy Te Kalev- 
Sovrt } Kal BAAws ews etnpynkdrs, 


Thy 8 évépyemay ovx oldv re: 


mpdater yap €& avdyxns Kal ed mpdter, 
As at the Olympic games it is not 
sufficient to be strong and fair, in 
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proper to him asman.! What kind of activity is this ? 
Not the general vital activity, which he shares even 
with plants; not the sensitive activity, which belongs 
to the lower animals as well as to man; but the activity 
of reason.2, Now the activity of reason, in so far as it 
is rightly performed, we call Virtue. The proper hap- 
piness of man consists, therefore, in virtuous activity, 
or, inasmuch as there are several such, in the noblest 
and most perfect of these. But this is the theoretic 
or pure activity of thought. For it belongs to the 
noblest faculty and directs itself to the highest object ; 





order to win the crown of 
victory, but one must engage in 
the contest for it—so in life we 
win the good and the fair by 
action alone. In reference to 
these passages, see x. 6, 1176, a, 
33: efwouey 8° Sri ode Ear Ekis [7H 
evdamovla]: Kal yap r@ Kabevdorrs 
dia Blou irdpxo ty... Kal rq 
SucruxovyT: TA péytoTa... GAA 
madAopy eis evépyerdy riva Oeréov. 
ix. 9, 1169, b, 29: 7 evdauovia 
évépyerd rls eorw, 7 8 evépyea 
BijAov Sri ylverar Kal obxy brdpxye 
dowep xrjud te. 

' Eth. i. 6, 1097, b, 24: we 
shall discover wherein happiness 
consists, ef AnpOeln 7d Epyov rov 
avOpsrov. Bowep yap avanry... 
Kal wav7) texvitn, nat bAws ov 
éorly épyoy ri Kal mpatis, dv re 
Epyp Sonet rayabdy elvat kal 7d ed, 
oftw Séteey dy nal avOpory, efrep 
gore Tt Epyov avrov. 

2 Thid. 1. 33 sqq. 

s Ath. i. 6, 1098, a, 7: & & 
early Epyov avOp»rou Wuxns évép- 
yera KaTa Adyoy A) wh &vev Adyou, 
T) 8 atrd papev epyov eivar rq 
vyéves TovSE Kal Tovde orovdalov ... 
apoorcOenéevns THs Kar’ dperhy brep- 


oxis mpbs rd Epyov’ KiOaptorou 
Bev yap 7d KiOapl(ew, orovdaiou 3é 
Td) €0° ef 8° ovtws, dvOpdrov Be 
Tidenev Epyov (why rwa, rabrny be 
Wuxns evépyeay nal wpdtes werd 
Adyou, onovdatou 3’ avdpos ed Taira 
kal Kadds, Exagroy 8’ ed xara Thy 
o'Keiay Gperhy dmoreAccrac: ef 8 
oitw rd avOpdémwov ayabdy Wuxiis 
évépyera ylvera: kar’ aperhy, et St 
mheious ai dperal nara thy aplarny 
kal reAccorarny. x. 6, 1176, b, 2: 
activities are valued either for 
the sake of something else or for 
their own sake; the latter is the 
case when nothing is expected 
from them beyond the activity 
itself. Happiness (v. svpra) must 
be an activity of the latter kind. 
Towra 8 elvat Soxovow ai Kar’ 
anerhy mpdtes. Ta yap Kadd ral 
onoviaia mpdrrew tay 5) abra 
aiveray (sc. éorly]. Kal roy waidiay 
5é ai 7deca:. Happiness, however, 
cannot consist in these (see p. 141, 
n. 1, sup.), but(1177, a, 9) €v rats 
kat’ apethy évepyefais ; it is (i. 10, 
1099, b, 26) Wuxiis évépyeta kar’ 
aperhy row Tis, Or More accurately 
(i. 13, init.), Wuxis evépyed tis 
kar’ aperhy TeAelay. 
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it is exposed to the least interruption, and affords the 
highest pleasure; it is least dependent on foreign 
support and external expedients ; it is its own aim and 
object, and is valued purely for its own sake; in it 
man arrives at rest and peace, while in the military 
and political, or in the practical life generally, he is 
ever restlessly pursuing ends which lie outside the 
activity itself. Reason is the Divine in us. It is the 
true essence of the man: The pure activity of reason 
can alone perfectly accord with his true nature. It 
alone can afford him unconditional satisfaction, and 
raise him above the limitations of humanity into the 
life of God.' Next to it comes moral activity, which 


1 Eth. x. 7, init.: «i & éorly 
n eddamovia Kar’ aperhy evépyeia, 
eAoyoyv Kara Thy Kpatiorny’ airy 
8 by ef Tov aplorov. fre 5h vois 
Tovro etre &AAO Ti, . . . etre Oeiov 
bv Kal abtd elre Téy ev july Td Oed- 
TaTov, i) TovTov évépyem Kata Thy 
oixelay dperhy ein dy 7 TeAEla evSat- 
povia, bri 8 eat Oewpntixh elpn- 
tat. After proving this asabove, 
Aristotle continues, 1177, b, 16: 
ei 3) Tay wey KaTa Tas dpeTas 
mpdtewy ai woAditikal Kal woAeuiKkal 
KdAAet Kal peyeber mpoéxovory, 
aira 5’ &rxora Kal TéAovs Tivds 
epievta Kal ob 8 abras alperal 
cio, 7) SE Tov vod évépyeta orovd} 
Te Siapepev Sone? Oewpntixh odca, 
kal map’ atrhy ovdevds eplerbat 
TéXous, Exew TE Hdovhy oixelay, 
airy 5€ cvvatier Thy évépyeayv, Kal 
To abrapkes 5) Kal cxoAaorTiKdy Kal 
&rputov as avOpém@, kal boa %AAG 
TO pakapl» awovewera, KaT& Tad- 
THhv Thy evepyeiay palverat byTa, 7 
Terela 5h evdaimovla airy ty etn dy- 
Opémov . . . & 8& Towdvros dy etn 
Bios xpelrtwy } kar’ tyvOpwrov* ob 


yap fj avOpwmrds eoriv oftw Bidcera, 
GAN’ 7 Oeidy te ev adt@ bwdpyer- 
bow Se diapéper rodro Tov cuvérov, 
TocovTw Kal H evépyea Tis Kara 
Thv &AAnY dperhy. ei 5h Oelov &c. 
(see p. 164. X. 8, 1178, b, 
1: we require many aids to 
action, T@ 5€ Cewpodyri oddevds TAY 
TowovTwy mpds ye thy évépye.ay 
xpela, GAA’ ws eimeiy wal eumddid 
€oTt mpds ye Thy Oewplay: # 8 
&vOpwrds éeort cad wAcloor ou, 
alpetrat Ta Kat’ Gper)y mpdrreww 
Sehoerat 3° obv Tay To.wdtTtwy mpds 
Th GvOpwrevecOar. Hh 8& Tercla 
evdatmovla brit Oewpnrixh tls eorw 
evépyera Kal évrevdey by gaveln. 
The gods are pre-eminently con- 
sidered happy ; but what actions 
can we assign to them? Shall 
we suppose that they exhibit 
their justice by buying and 
selling, their valour by en- 
countering danger, their liber- 
ality by gifts of money, their 
self-command by the conquest of 
evil desires? Nor will they 
sleep like Endymion. r@ 8} 


| 
| 
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thus constitutes the second essential element of happi- 
ness. Inasmuch, however, as it is the Divine in man 
which is called into exercise in thought, the latter may 
be regarded as a superhuman good; whereas moral 
virtue is in an especial sense the good of man.! 

While these are undoubtedly the essential and in- 
dispensable elements of Happiness, Aristotle does not 
exclude from that notion other gifts and advantages, 
some of which proceed from moral and rational activity, 
while others are independent of it.?_ Thus, for instance, 


(avr, &c. (see i. 297, n. 1, supra) 
. Tos wey yap Oeois Gras 6 
Blos paxdpios, rots 8° dvOperois, ed’ 
Scov dpolwpd re rHS Towavrns evep- 
yelas Sedpyer’ ray 3 brAdAwy (wy 
ovdéy evdaimovet, éeredh ovdayz 
kowovet Oewplas. ep’ Scov dh 
Siarelver 7) Oewp'a, kal 4% edvdamoria, 
kal ols paAAov imdpxet 7d Oewpeiv, 
kal evSaimoveiy [sc. waAAov rdpxe], 
ov kara oupuBeBynkrs, GAA KaTa 
thy Oewplay: a’rh yap Kab’ abrhy 
Tyv'a. dar’ eln by H eddamorvla 
Oewpla ris. Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 24: 7 Oewpia rd Hdicroy Kal 
&porov, Cf. 1. 398, n. 5, supra. 
The contradiction between these 
statements and Pol. vii. 2, 1324, 
a, 25, c. 3, 1325, b, 14. sqq. is only 
apparent. In the latter passages 
theoretic activity is not compared 
as such with practical, but the 
life of solitary devotion to science 
with the social life of the state; 
and while the practical life is 
declared to be the more excellent, 
the expression is used in its wider 
sense, and the theoretic activity 
which is self-sufficing and directed 
towards no external end is ex- 
pressly said to be the most 
perfect form of wpagis. Cf. also 


Pol. vii. 15, 1334, b, 14. 

1 Eth, x. 7 (see preceding n.); 
C. 8 init.: devrépws 8 [edvdaluwv] 
6 xara Thy hrAAny dperhy [Blos}: 
ai yap nar’ abrhy evépyea dvOpw- 
mal... ouveCevKrat de nal 7 
ppdvnets Th TOU HGous dperp . . 
ouvnprnuéva 8 abrat (the ethical 
virtues] kal rots wdOect mept 70 
ovvOeroy by elev’ af 3¢ rou ovvOérou 
dperal dv@pwmuxal. al d Bios dh 6 
Kar’ avrds Kai 7) evdamovla. Ibid. 
1178, b, 5 (see preceding n.). 
As will be obvious from the pre- 
ceding account, the distinction 
here is merely in the mode of 
expression, nor can we say with 
RITTER (ili. 327) that, because 
Aristotle wavers in the mode of 
presenting his view, the theoretic 
understanding is intended to be 
left out of account in defining 
human happiness. 

2 The statement that such 
things deserve to be called ad- 
vantages only in so far as they 
have a directly moral significance 
(TEICHMULLER, loc. cit. 337 sq.) 
is not Aristotle’s; he calls them 
often enough goods, and that 
which is a good is presumably 
an advantage. 
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happiness necessarily presupposes a certain complete- 
ness of life. A child cannot be happy any more than 
it can be virtuous, for it is still incapable of any rational, 
moral action.! Mere temporary happiness, moreover, 
is insufficient: one swallow does not make summer.” 
Therefore, if we cannot say with Solon that no man is 
happy till he is dead, yet we must admit that happiness 
can, at any rate, only be looked for in a life which has 
reached a certain degree of maturity. Happiness, in fact, 
is the virtuous activity of the soul in a completed life.* 
Again, man requires for perfect happiness certain 
external goods. Happiness, it is true, is something 
other than good fortune.‘ Poverty, sickness, and mis- 
fortune may even serve the brave man as an occasion 
for noble conduct, and so far the really happy man can 
never be miserable. And yet, on the other hand, no 
one will call a man any longer happy if the fate of a 
Priam overtakes him;° and while the virtuous man 
can be content with few gifts of fortune,® yet in many 
respects they are indispensable to him : without wealth, 
power, influence, little can be accomplished; noble 

Eth. i. 10, 1100, a, 1. 


1 
2 Thid. i. 6 fin. 
8 Ibid. i. 11, 1191, a, 14: ci 


Eth. vii. 14, 1163, b, 21. 
° Hth.i. 11, 1101, a, 6 (see p. 
150, n. 2, infra); cf. vii. 14, 1153, 


oby KwAver A€yew evdaluova Toy 
kar’ Gpethy TeAclay evepyovvTa Kal 
Tois exTds G&yabois ikavas Kexopn- 
ynuévov, uh Tov TuxXdyTAa xpdvor 
aAAG TEAELoy Bloyv; 7) mpocberéov 
kal Biwoduevoy otTw Kal TeEAEUTH- 
govta kata Adyor ; cf. p. 133, n. 2, 
x. 7, 1177, b, 24: 7 TeAela dh 
evdaimuovla aitn by eln avOpwron, 
AaBotoa pijkos Blov TéAciov: ovdéy 
yap areres dori tay Tis evdamorias. 

‘ Polit. vii. .1, 1823, b, 26; 


VOL. Il. 


b, 173 Poltt. vii. 13, 1832, a, 19, 

§ Hth. x. 9,1179, a, 1: ob phy 
ointéov ye woAA@y Kal peydAwv 
SenoecOat toy evdaimovicovra, ef 
My) evdexeTa &vev TaY exTds paKd- 
ptov elva:* ov yap ev rH SwrepBoAg Td 
aitapkes Kal 7 mpagkis, Svvardy Be 
kal my &pxovta ys Kal Oadarrns 
mpatrew TakKaAd. Private persons, 
it is remarked, are as arule the 
happiest. Cf. Polit. vii. 1, 1323, 
a, 38 sqq. 


L 
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birth, beauty, joy in one’s children, are elements in 
perfect happiness; friendship is even more necessary 
to the happy than to the unhappy ; health is invaluable 
to all; in a word, for complete satisfaction in life, besides 
spiritual good, a certain supply of material and external 
advantages (yopnyla, evernpia, evnuepia) is indispen- 
sable,! and this it is a mistake to suppose is neces- 
sarily bestowed by the gods upon the virtuous man.? 
The gifts of fortune taken in themselves, therefore, are 
certainly a good, although to the individual they may 


often turn out an evil.® 


Even pleasure Aristotle reckoned an element in 
happiness, defending it against the reproaches cast upon 


it by Plato and Speusippus.* 


1 See Hth. i. 9, 1099, a. 31 sqq. 
c. 3, 1096, a, 1, c. 11, 1101, a, 14, 
22, vii. 14, 1153, b, 17, viii. 1 
init. ix. 9, 11 (to which I shall 
subsequently return), x. 8, 1178, 
a, 23 sq. c. 9 init.; Polit. vii.1, 
1323, a, 24, c. 12, 1331, b, 41, also 
Rhet. i. 5, 1360, b, 18 sqq. 

2 Aristotle says, indeed, Eth. 
x. 9 ad fin., c. 10 init., that he 
who lives according to reason is 
dear to the gods, who take plea- 
sure in that which is akin to 
themselves ; if the gods care for 
men, such aone will be the most 
highly favoured by them, and if 
anything is their gift it must be 
happiness. We have already seen 
that his system leaves no room 
for a special providence. The 
care of the gods, therefore, if we 
transfer the expression from po- 
pular to scientific language, must 
coincide with the natural opera- 
tion of the rational life. External 
goods, on the other hand, he con- 


For he takes a quite 


sistently treats elsewhere as 
matter of chance; see Hth. x. 
10, 1099, b, 20 sqq. vii. 14, 1173, © 
b, 17; Polit. vii. 1, 1323, b, 27, 
c. 13, 1332, a, 29. 

3 Eth. v. 2, 1129, b, 1 sqq.; 
cf. c. 13 fin. 

* ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. pp. 506, 
861,3. Whether Aristotle includes 
the Cynics is not clear; we might 
conclude so from th. x.1; cf. 
ibid. i. 262, 2. For Aristotle’s 
doctrine of pleasure see the full 
discussion, Zth. x. 1-65, vii. 12- 
15. It is sufficient to quote 
x. 2, 1173, a, 15: Aéyouo: Se rd 
bey &yabdy wploba, rhy 8 ndovhy 
adptoroy elvat, Sri Béyerar 7d 
BaAAoy Kat ro hrrov (PLATO, 
Phileb. 27, E sqq. 30, & sq. and 
other passages, see ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr.i. 506); but the same is trne 
of the virtues or of health. It is 
further asserted that pleasure is 
a motion and a becoming (cf. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 506, 3): butif it were a 
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different view of its nature. 


147 


Plato had relegated 


pleasure to the sphere of indeterminate, motionless 
Being or Becoming; to Aristotle, on the other hand, it 
is rather the natural perfection of every activity, and as 
such the immediate outcome of the perfected activity 
in as true a sense as health and beauty are the imme- 
diate outcome of bodily perfection. It is not a move- 
ment and a becoming, but the goal in which every 


movement of life finds rest and completeness.! 


motion it must continue for a 
certain lapse of time, and there- 
fore, like all motion, have a 
definite velocity ; if a becoming, 
it must have a definite product ; 
but neither of these is the case: 
pleasure is produced by a motion, 
but it is not itself a motion (ibid. 
]. 29 sqq. c. 8, 1174, a, 19 sqq.). 
Furthermore, every pleasure in- 
volves a pain : it is a satisfaction, 
and every satisfaction pre- 
supposes u want but there are 
enjoyments which involve no 
pain, and do not consist in satis- 
- faction of a want; these last, 
however, are merely causes of 
pleasure, not the pleasure itself 
(ibid. 1173, b, 7 sqq. vii. 15, 1154, 
b, 15). Lastly, there are evil 
pleasures ; but it does not follow 
for this reason that all pleasure is 
evil (x. 2, 1173, b, 20 sqq. c. 5, 
1175, b, 24 sqq. vii. 13 f. 1153, a, 
17-35, b, 7-Y¥3). 

1 Eth. x. 3 winit.: pleasure 
is like intuitive perception, com- 
plete at every moment of time: 
dAov yap th eort Kal Kar’ ovdéva 
xpévov AdBo ris dy Hdovhy hs enh 
mwrelw xpdvov ywouévns TeAEw- 
Ofcera Td eldos. c. 4, 1174, a, 
20: Kara wacay yap alcOnoly éorw 
hdovh, duolws 8 Sidvorwy xa 
Oewplay . . . reAetos 5é Thy evép- 


The 


yeray % jdovh. 1174, b, 31: 
reAciot Se Thy evépyeay 4 Hdovh 
obx ws 7 Eis evundpxouca [as this 
particular form of activity itself, 
as, for instance, virtue], aAA’ os 
emiyryvduevdy rt TéAos oloy rots 
axualors » Spa. It lasts, there- 
fore, as long as the activity in 
question continues as it was, but 
changes and fades with the 
activity itself, which if man can 
never but be an intermittent 
one (cf. vii. 15, 1154, b, 20 sqq.), 
c. 6, 1075, a, 20: &vev re yap 
évepyelas ob ylyera: 7dovh, xaody 
Te dvépyeay reAeiot 7 Hdovh: Oey 
Soxovar Kal rq efSer Siapepew: ra 
yap €repa te elder dp’ érépwy 
oidpeBa reAciovoOa. This is fur- 
ther developed in the passage 
that follows, prominence being 
given to the fact that every ac- 
tivity obtains from the pleasure 
springing from it a heightened 
energy and power of endurance, 
whereas it is disturbed by that 
which proceeds from another; 
vii. 14, 1153, b, 14; see infra. 
The statement, Rhet.i. 11 init. 
is less accurate: twoneicOw 8’ 
nut elva: thy nodovhy nlynoly iva 
THs Wuxis Kal Kardoracw dOpday 
kal aic@nrhy eis thy iwdpxovcay 
guow, Adwny 5é rodvayriov, For 
on the one hand, strictly speak- 


L 2 
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nobler an activity the higher the pleasure that accom- 

panies it. Thought and moral action afford the purest | 
pleasure,! and the blessedness of God is nothing but | 
the pleasure which springs from the most perfect 

activity.? he universal pursuit of pleasure, therefore, 

according to Aristotle is an absolute necessity, and is, 

indeed, nothing else than the instinct of life. Pleasure 

cannot, it is true, be the highest good itself;* and a 
distinction is made between the different kinds of plea- 

sure, each of which has a value assigned to it in direct 

proportion to the value of the activity which produces 

it; only the pleasure of the virtuous man is declared 

to be true and truly human.® Nevertheless, Aristotle 

is far from excluding pleasure in general from the con- 

ception of happiness, or assigning to it the subordinate 

place which Plato had marked out for it. 

We have now to consider in what relation these 
different conditions of happiness stand to one another. 
That the most indispensable element of it—the one in 
which the essence of happiness must primarily be 
sought—can only be the scientific and moral activity 
of the soul, is often enough asserted by Aristotle. In 
treating, for instance, of the relation between activity 


ing, Aristotle does not regard 
the soul as moved at all, and, on 
the other, pleasure, according to 
the passage just quoted, is not a 
motion, but the consequence of a 
motion. This definition is again 
referred to, M. Mor, ii. 7, 1205, 
b, 6. 

1 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 16, 
24; Kth. x. 2, 1174, a, 4, c. 4, 
1174, b, 20, c. 7, 1177, a, 22, b, 
20, i.-9, 1099, a, 7-29, vii. 13, 


1153, a, 20. 

2 Metaph. ibid.; Eth. vii. 15, 
1154, b, 25; see p. 398, n. 5, sup. 

8 vii, 14, 1153, b, 25-32, x. 2, 
1172, b, 35 sqq. c. 4 sq. 1175, a, 
10-21, ix. 9, 1170, a, 19. 

* See p. 140, supra. 

5 x. 2, 1173, b, 20 sqq. c. 4 
init. c. 6, 1175, a, 21 sqq. b, 24, 
36 sqq. 1176, a, 17, c. 7, 1177, a, 
23, 1.9, 1099, a, 11, vii. 14, 1153, 
b, 29 sqq. and n. 1, supra, 


eee, 
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and pleasure, he asserts the unconditioned superiority 
of the former as definitely as could be desired. A life 
devoted to enjoyment seems to him unworthy of man. 
The only activity which he admits to be properly human 
is the practical: the only one that is more than human 
is the theoretic.! Pleasure is not the end and motive 
of our actions, but only a necessary concomitant of 
activity according to nature. If the two could be 
separated, a good man would unconditionally prefer 
activity without pleasure to pleasure without activity ; ? 
but as a matter of fact it is of the very essence of virtue 
that we cannot separate pleasure from it, and that we 
find immediate satisfaction in virtuous activity without 
any addition of pleasure from without.* From this point 
of view the purity of Aristotle’s ethics and the distinct- 
: ness of his utterances are beyond suspicion. His 

account of external goods might with more reason he 

accused of making man too dependent upon merely 

natural and accidental advantages. Yet even these he 


=~ or 
e+ 


' See p. 140 sqq. supra. 

2 Eth. x. 2 fin.: ob8els 7’ by 
€Aoito (hv madlov Sidvoway exwv 
51a Blov, HSduevos eq’ ols Ta madia 
ws oldy re wdAiota, ovdé yalpew 
Tomy TL TaV aicxlarwy, undémore 
MéAAwY AuTnOjvat. wept wodAAd TE 
oTrovdny moinoaliued’ by Kal ef unde- 
play eémipépor hdovhy, olov dpav, 
ynuoveve, eidévat, Tas aperas 
gexew. €f BCE dvdynns emovTa 
Trovtois fdoval, ovdey Siabéper: 
€Aolucba yap by travtra Kal ei uh 
yivoir’ am abray hdovh. c. 6, see 
p. 142, n. 3, supra. 

3 Ibid. i. 9, 1099, a, 7: fore 
5é kal 6 Blos av’rady nal’ abrdy Hdvs 

. Tots 5€ pidokdaAois eorly Hdéa 


Ta pice ndéa, Tomita 8 ai Kar’ 
apethv mpdtes, Sore nad rovrois 
eioly deta: Kal nal’ airds, ovdey 
5%) mpoodeira tis hdovns 6 Blos 
avTay Sowep wepidwrov tivds, add’ 
Exe: Thy hdoviv ev éavtg. pds 
Tois eipnuevots yap 008’ early dyabds 
6 uh xalpwy rais Kadais mpdteow 
> 9 Ls4 > c \ > 

. € 8 ottw, Kal’ abras dy elev 
ai Kat’ dperhy mpdters hdeia . . . 
ipiotov kpa Kal KddAtoroy «Kal 
© © > / > / 
Hoiorov h evdaimovla, Kal ov b10- 
piorat TavTa . . . G&mavta yap 
bmdpxet Taira tais aplorais évep- 
yelais. Polit. vii. 13, 1332, a, 22: 
TrowvTdés éorw 5 omovdatos @ did 
\ > \ > / ‘ c ~ 
Thy apeTHy TA Ayaba Cort TA ATADS 
ayabd. 
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only recognises in so much and in so faras they are the 
indispensable conditions of a perfect life and the instru- 
ments of moral activity ;! and in this he is undoubtedly 
right. On the other hand, he is far from wishing to 
represent man as the sport of fortune. Heis convinced 
that man’s happiness and misery depend upon his 
spiritual and moral condition; that here alone we can 
look for the foundation of lasting satisfaction ; that the 
happiness of the virtuous man cannot easily be shaken 
by external fortune or changed into misery by the 
hardest lot.2_ Aristotle declares as unhesitatingly as 
Plato*? that the true goods are those of the soul: 
external and physical goods, on the other hand, are 


1 Eth. vii. 14, 1153, b, 16: 
ovden’a yap évépyem TéAewos eu- 
mwodiConeyvn, h 8 ebdamovla ray 
redelwy’ 51d wpoodeira 6 evdaiuwv 
vrav éy odpart ayabav Kal rov 
éxtbs kal THs TUXNS, Baws uh euwo- 
Si¢nrar ratra. of 5¢ roy rpoxid- 
pevoy kal roby dvoruxias peydAais 
nwepiniwrovra evdaluova pdoKoyres 
elvat, éay 7} Gyadbs [the Cynics: 
cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. 258, 3, 267, 4; 
but perhaps also PLATO: see ibid. 
743 sq.], } éxdvres } twovtes ovdey 
A¢gyovow. 1154, b, 11: How far 
have certain bodily enjoyments 
any value? 4 ofrws dyadal ai 
dvayxaiat, 8rt wal ro wh Kandy 
dyabdv ori; W péxpt tov dyaéal ; 
ibid. i. 9 sq. 1099, a, 32. ad5bvaTor 
yap } ob fddioy rd Kadrdd mpdrrew 
&xophynrov iivra. wodrtdAda yap 
mpdrrerat, xabdwep 51’ dpydvwy did 
olawy kal rdobrov &c. b, 27: ray 
dt Aowwray ayabav [besides ve 
Ta pey Swedpyew avayxaiov, Ta 8 
cuvepya Kal xphowa wépuev 
épyavinas. Polit. vii. 1, 1323, b, 
40: Blos péev &pioros, Kal yxwpis 


éxdorp Kal now tats wéAcow, 5 
pera dperis Kexopnynudyvns émi 
TocovUTOV wore pmeréxXew TAY Kar’ 
dperhy mpdtewy, Cf. p. 1448q.; 
Eth, Hud. i. 2 fin. 

2 Eth. i. 11,1100, b, 7: 7d wey 
Tais Tuxais erakoAovbety obdaudas 
dp0dv> ob yap ev Tatras rd eb} 
kax@s, GAA mpocdeira: rovrwy 6 
dvApdmivos Blos, Kadwep efrauer, 
xvpiat 8’ eioly ai Kar’ dperhy évép- 
yetar THS evVdamovlas, ai 5° évayrias 
rou évavtiov ... mepl ovdty yap 
ofrws imdpxe: Trav dy0pwrivwy 
tpywy BeBadrns ws wept ras éevep- 
yelas Tas Kat’ Gperhy’ povinwrepa 
yap al Trav émornuay ata 5o- 
kovow elvai. 1101, a, 5: &OA0s 
bey ovdérore yévoir’ by 6 edvFaluwr, 
ov phy pardpids ye, dv TWptauicais 
TUXaIs Wepiweon. ovde woixlAos YE 
kal edperdBodos: his happiness 
will be disturbed only by many 
grievous misfortunes, from which 
he will again recover only with 
difficulty. 

* Laws, v. 743, BE; Gorg. 508, 
D sqq.; cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 505 sq. 
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valuable only as means to the former.' He even 
expressly says that since true self-love consists in the 
effort after higher goods, it does not hesitate for the 
sake of friends and country to sacrifice all outward 
advantage and even life itself. Yet-in all such cases the 
highest reward—that of the morally beautiful action— 
is reaped by the doer of it, since a great and beautiful 
action is of more value and affords a higher happiness 
than a long life which has accomplished nothing great.” 
Similarly, he holds that it is better to suffer than to do 


| wrong, for in the former case it is only our body 
| 


1 Hth. i. 8, 1098, b, 12: veve- 
npévwr 5) Tov ayabay Tpixf, Kal 
tov pey exrds Acyoudvwy, trav Se 
wept Wuxhy nal odua, ra wept 
Wuxhy Kupidrara Adyouey Kal pd- 
Nora &yabd. Polit. vii. 1, 1323, 
a, 24: the happy man must pos- 
sess all three classes of goods; 
the only question is, in what 
degree and proportion. In re- 
spect of virtue, most people are 
very easily contented (trijs aperns 
Exew ixavdy elvat voul(ovow dxoo- 
ovovy); with riches. power, and 
honour, on the other hand, there 
is no satisfying them. We must 
point out to them, 8r: kra@vra 
kal puAdtrovow ov Tas aperas Tots 
éxros, GAA’ éxeiva ravrats, kal Td 
(jv evdamdvws . . . 87t waAdAov 
bwdpxe: Trois Td HOos ev Kal rhy 
Sidvoiay Kekoopnmevois eis bwepBo- 
Ahv, rots exeiva pey Kexrnuévors 
wrelw trav xpnoluwy, év 3¢ rotbros 
€AAcirovoiv. Material posses- 
sions, like every instrument, 
have a natural limit imposed by 
the purpose for which they are 
used; increased beyond this limit 
they are useless or mischievous ; 


spiritual goods, on the other 
hand, are valuable in proportion 
to their greatness. If the soul 
is of more value than the body 
and external things, the goods of 
the soul must be of more value 
than bodily and external goods. 
er: Bt rhs Wuxis Evexey raira 
wépuxey aipera kal Sei mdyras 
aipetoOa: rods €0 dpovotyras, &AX’ 
ovK exelvwy Eveney rhy Wuxhy. The 
blessedness of the gods shows 
that happiness depends for its 
amount upon the degree of virtue 
and insight, 6s evdaiuev pey éore 
kal paxdpios, 5: ov@ty 8 ray 
CEwrepicay ayabav GdAAa br’ adroy 
avrds Kal r@ wotds Tis elvar Thy 
gvow, and accordingly we dis- 
tinguish evdatuovla from evruxia. 

* Eth. ix. 8, 1169, a, 6 sqq., 
where, among other things (see 
especially the passage cited, p. 
132). it is said, 9: ra KdAAora 
mpadrrew Kowf 7 dy dvr’ eln ra 
Séovra [7] nal idla éxdorm 7a wéyi- 
ora Tav ayabdy, elrep h &perh ror- 
ovrdy dor, 31: eixdrws 5h SoKet 
omwovdaios elvat, avril wdyrwy aipov- 
pevos Td Kaddy. 
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or property that suffers, in the latter it is our character.! 

Aristotle thus keeps fast hold throughout of the principle 

with which he started in the investigation of the highest 

good—namely, that happiness consists primarily and 

essentially in acting according to reason, or in the 

exercise of a perfected virtue. Other goods can claim 

to be considered as good only sub modo: in so far as 

they are a natural product of this activity, like pleasure, a 

or a means to its attainment, like outward and physical | 

goods. Should, however, a case occur in which a choice 

must be made between the different goods, all others 

must give way before the moral and spiritual, since 

they alone are absolutely and unconditionally good.? 
If, then, virtue is the essential condition of happi- 

ness, the problem of Ethics is to investigate the nature 

of virtue and to exhibit its constituent parts;* the 

question being of course confined to spiritual perfec- 


——__ a ™. i $s < 


tion.4 Now this, like spiritual activity itself, is of a 


? Eth. v. 15, 1138, a, 28: it is 
an evil both to suffer injustice 
wrong and to do it, the former 
being au @Aarroy, the latter a 
wréov Exew Tod pégov, but to do 
injustice is worse, as it alone is 
pera Kakias, 

2 We have already seen this 
(p. 149), and shall find further 
in his theory of virtue that Ari- 
stotle admits only those as genu- 
ine virtues which seek their end 
in the moral activity itself; Eth. 
iv. 2 init.: ai 8 war’ dperhy 
apdtes Kadal nal rod nadov évexa 
. . . 68 didobs . . . uh Tov Kadov 
€vexa GAAQ Sid rw’ BAANY alriay, 
od eAevBepios GAA’ BAAOS Tis pnOh- 
cera, 


2 Eth. i. 13: sve 8 eorly 7 


eddaimovla Wuxns evépyed tis kar’ 
aperyy reArelav, wep) dperis émi- 
oxentéov’ Tdxa yap o8rws by BéATiov 
wal wep) tis evdamovlas Oewph- 
Tammey. 

4 By the word dperh the 
Greek meant, as is well known, 
not only moral excellence but 
every accomplishment or perfec- 
tion that belonged to person or 
thing. In this sense it is used 
by Aristotle, e.g. Mrtaph. v. 16, 
1021, b, 20 sqq.; Ath. it. 5 init. 
and passim. Here, however, 
where we are dealing with hnaman 
happiness it can only be a ques- 
tion of spiritual excellences ; 
Eth. ibid. 1102, a, 13: wepl dperijs 
5¢ émoxerrdoy advopwalyns d7Aov 
Sri. wal yap rayabby dyOpdmvoy 
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twofold nature: intellectual (Ssavontixyn) and moral 
(n@ixy). The former relates to the activity of reason 
as such, the latter to the control of the irrational 
elements of the soul by the rational. The one has its 
seat in thought, the other in will.! Ethics has to do 
with the latter.? 


2. Moral Vertue. 


To aid us in the investigation of the nature of 
Moral Virtue, Aristotle begins by indicating where 
we must look for virtue in general. It is not an 


emotion or a mere faculty, but a definite quality of» 


mind (é£s).2 Kmotions as such are not the object of 


é(nrovpev Kal Thy evdaimovlay dv0pw- 
alvnv. aperhy 5¢ Aéyoney avOpw- 
wivny ov Thy Tov odparos, GAAG Thy 
THS Wuxis* Kal Thy evSaimoviay 5e 
Wuxiis evepyesav Adyomev. 

' After discussing (27th. i. 13) 
the difference between the ra- 
tional and the irrational element 
in the soul, and distinguishing 
two kinds of the rational, that 
to which rationality attaches in 
a primitive, and that to which it 
attaches in a derivative, sense, 
thought and desire (see p. 114, 
n. 4, supra), Aristotle continues, 
1103, a,3: dScopl(era: 5¢ kad n dperh 
kata Thy Siapopay Ta’tny’ A€youev 
yap avray ras wey Siavonrixas tas 
5é HOuas, coplay péevy nal ocbiveow 
kal ppdvnow diavonrixas, éAcvbepis- 
tnta 5€ Kal cwohpoctyny HOixas. 
He returns to this distinction at 
the beginning of Zth. ii. 1, and 
vi. 2. Ethical virtue is thus 
regarded as the product of desire 
ruled by reason, t.e. of will (see 
p. 114, supra), a view of it 


which is consistently maintained . 


throughout. 

2 This is obvious, not only 
from the name of this science 
and from isolated statements 
which describe mpagis as its sub- 
ject, e.g. those referred to p. 181, 
n. 38, and Eth. ii. 2, 1104, a, 1, 
but from the plan of the Nico- 
machean Ethics as a whole, 
which must have been different 
had the object ‘been the propor- 
tionate treatment of dianoétic 
and ethical virtue. On _ this 
point and on the discussion of 
the dianoétic virtues in the sixth 
book, see infra. 

$ The relation of these three 
to one another is explained Eth. 
ii 4 init.: éwel oby rd ev 7H WuxT 
ywopneva tpla earl, wdOn Suvduers 
eters, tovrwy by rt eln 7 dperh: 
Aéyw 5 wdOn pty exiOuplay, dpyhv, 
dBov, Opdaos, pOdvor, xapay, piriay, 
pioos, wé8ov, ¢HAov, EAcov, SAWS ols 
éxerat ndovy 4 Avwn, Suvduers Se 
xa0’ &s wa@nrixol rovrwy Acydueba, 
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praise or blame. In themselves they cannot make us 
either good or bad. They are involuntary, whereas 
virtue presupposes an activity of the will. They 
indicate certain movements: virtue and vice, on the 
other hand, are permanent states. Nor can a mere 
faculty be the object of moral judgment. Faculty is 
innate ; virtue and vice are acquired.! These differ 
finally from a mere faculty as well as from science (and | 
art) in this, that while the latter embrace both of two 
opposites, the former refer exclusively to one:? the 
man who has the power and knowledge of good has the 
power and knowledge of evil also, but he who wills the 
good cannot also at the same time will the evil. It is 
equally necessary, on the other hand, to distinguish 
virtue from mere external action as such. He who 
would act morally must not only do the right, but he 
must do it in the right frame of mind.’ It is this, and 
not the outwardeffect, that gives to the action its moral 


—— — 





worth.‘ 


oloy Kab? &s Suvaro) dpyicbjvar 4 
AumnOivas  éAejoa, efers 5E Kad? 
&s mpbs ra wddn Exopey eb 7) Kakas. 
On éfis cf. p. 285, n. 3, supra. 

' Lbid. 1105, b, 28sqq., ending 
with the words: 8 7: pév ody earl 
Tp yéves n Gperh, etpnta, Cf. c. 
1, 1103, b, 21 sq. 

2 Eth. v. 1, 1129, a, 11: ob8e 
yap roy adroy Exe: rpdwov emi re 
Ttav emornpay Kal Suryduewy Ka) emt 
Tav etewv, Sbvauis pey yap al 
émiothun Sonnet trav évayriwy 7 avry 
elvas(see p. 224, n. 3, supra), egis 0 
H évayria ray évaytiwy ob, ofoy ard 
Tis dytelas ob mpdrrera:Ta évaytla, 
GAAR Ta Syed udvor. 

° Eth. ii, 8, 1105, a, 28: rd 
bt xara ras dperds yiwdueva ove edy 


It is just this which makes virtue and moral 


aitd wws Exn, Sixalws } cwppdvws 
mpdtrerat, GAAG Kal day 6 mpdrrwy 
aws txwyv npdttn. b, 5: Ta pev 
oby wpdyuara Slxaia Kal coppova 
Aéyerat, Sray } rowadra ola by b 
Sixaos Rb cdppwv mpdgerey’ Slkaios 
5¢ kal awppwv eorly ovx 6 Taira 
apdtrwv, GAAd Kal 6 oftw mpdrrwy 
ws of Sixacot Kal of odppoves wpar- 
Tovow, vi. 13, 1144, a, 13 sqq. 
Aristotle. accordingly  distin- 
guishes between the just charac- 
ter and the just act, ibid, vi. 10, 
init. et al. (see below’. 

* Ibid. iv. 2, 1120, b, 7: ov 
yap dv rg wAG0e: Trav Sidomévav rd 
€Aevbepiov. dAA’ év rH Tov SddyTos 
eter, adrn dt Kata Thy ovclay 
Sidwou, 
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insight so hard: that we are dealing here, not with 
particular actions, but with the general character of the 
actor.! | 

Aristotle defines this character more accurately as 
a character of the will. In so doing he defines the 


limits of the moral sphere in both directions, distin-_ 


guishing moral virtue, which has to do with action, from 
mere natural and therefore non-moral disposition on 
the one hand, and from mere knowledge which has no 
reference to human action on the other. The founda- 
tion and presupposition of morality lies in certain 
natural qualities. In order to be able to act morally, 
one must first be a man with a certain psychological 
and physical constitution? and with a natural capacity 
for virtue;* for every virtue presupposes certain 
natural qualities (Pvctxai é£ews), definite impulses and 
inclinations in which the moral qualities already to a 
certain extent reside.4 This natural disposition, how- 


1 Ibid. v. 13 init.: of & &py- 
O@pwwor ed’ Eavrots ofoyra: elvas 7d 
Gducety, 51d Kal rd Slxasov elvas 
pddioy, 1d 8 ode torw: cuyyer- 
éoOar wey yap TH Tov yelrovos Kai 
wuTdias roy wAnoloy nal Sova rH 
Xetpt 71d dpyupiov pddioy Kal én’ 
aurois, AAG Td wd) ExovTas TavTa 
moeiy obre pddiov obt’ én’ avrois. 
duolws 5¢ kal 7rd yvovar Ta Sikasa 
kal Ta &dixa obder ofovTar copdy 
elvat, Sri wep) dy of vduor A€youdw 
ob xadendy Evytévat, dAA’ ov Tavr’ 
€or) ra Sixasa GAA’ 4 Kard oupBe- 
Bnkds, GAA wGs apartdéueva kal 
was veudueva Sika. To know 
this is not an easy matter. On 
the same ground Aristotle adds 
that the just man cannot act 
unjustly. Particular outward acts 


he might indeed perform, dAAd 
7) Seidatve wal rd déinety ov 
T) Talta woe earl, eAhY KaTda 
ouuBeBnkds, GAAa 7d wd ExovrTa 
TavTa mow, Cf. p. 116. 

2 Polit, vii. 12, 1332, a, 38. 

3 Eth. ii. 1, 1103, a, 23: off’ 
ipa guvce: obre wapd pvaow eyyi- 
voyrat ai dperal, dAAG mepucdat pey 
jaw détacOa avras, TeAcroupévats 
Se 81a tov @ovs. Polit. ibid. : 
ayabol ye nal crovdaio yiyvovra 
bia tTpiav. ta Ttpla 5t ravrd éore 
ovats €0s Adyos. 

4 Eth. vi. 13, 1144, b, 4: wacr 
yap Soxet Exacra trav 7Oav bwdp- 
xew poe wus’ nal yap Slxator Kal 
owpporiko nal dydpeto: Kal TddAAa 
Exouev ebOds ex everijs. CM. 
Mor, i. 35, 1197, b, 38, ii. 8, 1199, 
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ever, is not yet moral. Itis found, not only in children, 
but even in the lower animals.' When, therefore, 
Aristotle speaks of physical virtues, he expressly dis- 
tinguishes these from virtue in the proper sense of 
the word,? which consists in the union of natural 
impulse with rational insight and its subordination to 
it.2 Natural disposition and the operation of natural 
impulses do not depend upon ourselves, whereas virtue 
is in our own power. The former are innate in us; the 
latter is gradually acquired by practice. Aristotle 
carries this principle of excluding all involuntary moods 
and inclinations from the moral sphere so far as to 
extend it to the earlier stages of the moral life itself. 
He not only excludes emotions such as fear, anger, 
pity, &c., from the sphere of praise and blame,® but he 


b, 38, c. 7, 1206, b,9.) Cf. Polit. 
vii. 7, on the unequal distribution 
of moral and intellectual capacity 
in the different nations. 

1 HT. An. i. 1, 488, b, 12, viii. 
1, ix. 1; see p. 38, n. 1, supra; 
Lith. ibid. ; see n. 3. 

2 7db Kuplws &yabdy — 7 Kupla 
apeth, Eth. ibid. 

8 Ibid. 1144, b, 8: Kal ydp 
matol Kal Onplors ai puotal bwdp- 
xovaty Efers, GAA’ Gvev vou BAaBepal 
galvovra: otou .. . Sorep cmpare 
‘ioxup@ kvev dWews Kivoupévy cup- 
Balver opddAdAcoBat icxupas 3a 7d 
By Exew iyw, ofrw Kal évravda: 
day 8¢ AdBy vodv, dv Te apdrrew 
Stapéper. 7 8’ Elis Suola odca rér’ 
tora kuplws aperh. 

4 Eth. ii. 1, 1108, a, 17: 478 
Huh dperh e& EOous weprylvera, 
8Gey nal rotvoua foxnke pixpdy 
mapexkNivoy axd Tov ous, ef ob 


nal SjAov Sri ovdeula Trav HOimKay 
dperay pice: jpiv eyylverat: ovdev 


yap tay pboe dvrwy BAdws Ol (erat 
.. . rt boa pey pices Ruiv wapa- 
yiverat, ras Suvduets rodrwv xpd- 
Tepoy Kout(dueda, Borepoy Se ras 
évepyeias amrodidouer, Sight, for 
example, we do not receive by 
perception: it is the antecedent 
condition of perception. rds 3’ 
dperas AauBdvonev evepyhoaytes 
apérepoy : we become virtuous by 
moral, vicious by immoral, action. 
x. 10, 1179, b, 20 (referring, 
doubtless, as also does i. 10 iniz., 
to PLATO’S Afeno, 70, A, 99, EB): 
ylvecOar 8 dyabovs ofovra: oi yey 
guce, of 8 er, of Se didax7. 7d 
bev oty THs picews BHAOY ds odK 
ep’ juiv trdpxe, GAAG Bid Twas 
Gelas airlas Trois ds dAndas ebruxe- 
ow otedpxe:. On voluntariness 
as characteristic of moral virtue, 
ibid. ii. 4, 1106, a, 2, iii, 1 init. ; 
c. 4 init. and p. 115 sq., supra. 

5 Eth. ii. 4, 1105, b, 28; see 
p. 164, n. 1, supra. 
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draws a distinction between continence (éyxparea) and 

virtue, incontinence and vice in the stricter sense.! In 

like manner he regards modesty rather as an emotion 
| than as a virtue.? In all these states of mind Aristotle 
fails to find the universality of consciousness—action 
proceeding from a principle. He holds that nothing is 
moral which is not done with rational insight, nothing 
immoral which is not done in defiance of it. 

While virtue is impossible without insight, insight 
and morality are not identical. As will in general 
consists of the union of reason and desire,* the moral 
quality of the will must be treated under the same 
category. Moral virtue is concerned with pleasure and 
pain, since it has to do with actions and emotions which 
cause these feelings: pleasure and pain are the primary 
source of desire,‘ and the criterion of all our actions,’ 


' Thid. vii. 1, 1145, a, 17, 35; 
ibid. c. 9, 1150, b, 35, 1151, a, 27. 
Moderation, according to these 
passages, is a omovdala efits, but 
not an dpern. 

* lid. iv. 16, i: .-7;. 1108,. a, 
30: it is praiseworthy, indeed, 
but not a virtue; it is a weodrns 
év Tois madect. 

3 On the will, see pp. 113 sq. 
and p. 126. 

* On this cf. also pp. 107 sqq. 

5 Eth. ii. 2, 1104, b, 8: wep 
noovas yap kal Avmas éorly 7 70K) 
Gpeth* Fa wey yap Thy Hndovyy ra 
pavrAa mpdrrouev bia S€ thy Adny 
Tav KaAGV Gmrexducda ... Ett B 
ei Gperal eiot wep) mpdters kal wa8n, 
mwavTl 5émdder kalmdon mater €merat 
noovy Kal Adwn, kal 81a TovT’ by 
eln 7 Gperh mepl jdovas Kal Avras. 
All moral failings spring from 
desire for pleasure and dislike of 


pain, and for this very reason are 
to be counteracted by punish- 
ments; latpeta: ydp tivés eiow, ai 
5élarpeta dia Tay evaytiwy mepiKact 
yivecOar. . . bwéKerrat &pa 7H HSovy 
elvat 7 TowalTn mwepl Hdovas Kal 
A’mwas tav BeAtlotwy mpaxTich, 7 
5é xaxia Tovvaytiov . . . Tpia@y yap 
byvTwy Tav eis Tas aipéces Kal Tpiav 
Tav eis TAS Puyas, KaAov cuude- 
povtos 7d€0s, kal Tpi@y Tay eévaytiwy, 
aicxpov BAaBepod Avrnpod, ep 
mTavTa wey TalTa d ayabos Karop- 
wrikds eat 6 dé Kakds GuapryntiKds, 
eadiota 5€ wept Thy Hdoviyv: Kow? 
TE yap altn Tois (wos Kal maot 
Tots rd THY alpegiv mapaKkoAovbet ° 
kal yap To Kaddy kal Td cuudépov 
nov gpalverar ... kavoviCouey 5e 
kal Tas wodteis, of wey maAAoy oi 8 
Atrov, ndovp Kal Aimy... bore 

. . Tept ndovas Kal AUTas waca 
) mpayuarela Kal TH aperi Kal ty 
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to_1 which we refer in a certain ‘sense even the motives, 


ree re $a paar ee tah OID 





inact rea tensa 


His objection to to this view is, broadly aly aku that i it 
neglects the irrational element of the soul, the patho- 
logical side of virtue. When he proceeds to a closer 
investigation of its fundamental principle, he shows that 
it rests on false presuppositions. Socrates had _main- 
tained that it was impossible to do evil “knowing that i it 
was evil and hurtful ; “Aristotle shows, on the contrary, 
that to say this is to overlook the distinction between. 
purely theoretic and practical knowledge. | For, i in the 
first place, he remarks, we must distinguish between the 
possession of knowledge as mere skill, and knowledge 
as an activity. I may know that a certain action is 
good or bad, but this knowledge may in the particular 
case remain latent, and in this way I may do evil with- 
out being conscious at the moment that it is evil. But, 


woAiTun’ & pey yap eb rovros 
Xpdmevos ayabds Fora, 6 5t Kands 
kakds. II. 5, 1106, b, 16: Aéyw 
be rhy AOuchy [apery] airy vép 
eort wepl wdOn nal mpdges. Ibid. } 
24, iii.1 init. (see p. 117, n. 2, sup.)y 
vii. 12, 1152, b, 4, 1172, b, 21; x. 
7; see p.143,n.1, supra. Phys. 
vii. 8, 247, a, 23: kal 7d SAoy Thy 
NOrchy aperhy ev HSovais kal Avwrats 
elva: cuuBéBncev’ 4 yap kar’ 
évépyetay 1d THs Hdovns Hh dia 
pviuny 4 and ris éanldos. Pol. 
viii. 5, 1340, a, 14. 

1 This statement (Zth. ii. 2: 
see preced. n.) might seem sur- 
prising, as Aristotle draws a very 
clear distinction between plea- 
sure and the good (v. p. 140sq.). 


It must be taken, however, in 
the light of what is said above, 
p. 149, n. 38. The thought of 
the. good operates upon the will 
through the medium of feeling, 
the good presenting itself 
as something desirable and 
affording pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. 

2 Eth. vi. 13, 1144, b, 17 sqq. 
vii. 5, 1146, b, 31 sqq. cf. c. 3 
init. x. 10, 1179, b, 23; Hud. i. 5, 
1216, b, vii. 13 fin.; M. Mor. i. 
1, 1182, a, 15, c. 35, 1198, a, 10. 

8’ As may be concluded from 
the statements in th. vi. 13, ¢c, 
2, 1139, a, 31, and especially ©. 
M.i.1. Cf. p. 157, n. 5, supra. 

* See Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 118 sq. 
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in the second place, concerning the content of this 
knowledge, we have to distinguish between the general 
principle and its practical application. For if every _ 
_action consists in bringing a particular case under a 
general” Yaw;'it~is quite conceiyable that, the agent, 

oa he > he knows and presents to himself the scored law 
in n its universality, yet may neglect the application of it to 
the particular case and permit himself to be here deter- 
mined by sensual desire instead of by moral principle.’ 
While, therefore, Socrates had asserted that no one is 
voluntarily wicked, Aristotle maintains, on the contrary, 
that man is master of his actions, and even makes this. 
voluntariness of action the distinguishing mark of the 
practical. as opposed_to the theoretic life? In like 
manner practical activity is distinguished from artistic. 
In art the chief thing is knowledge or skill to produce. 
certain works: in conduct, itis will. In the former the 
object is that the production should be of a certain 
character; in the latter the essential thing is that the 
agent himself should be so. There the. man who errs 
intentionally is the better man; here it is the man who 
errs unintentionally.‘ 

| Moral activity, then, according to Aristotle,® con-) 
sists in the union of the merely natural activity of | 
impulse with the rational activity of insight, or, more | 


' Cf. p. 110, n. 1, supra. 
2 Eth. vii. 5, which deals 
primarily with excess. Another 


183, n. 2, and p. 107, n. 2, supra. 
3 See pp. 115 sqq. supra. 
4 Eth. ii. 3 (see i. 6), vi. 5, 


characteristic of action as dis- 
tinguished from knowledge— 
which, however, Aristotle does 
not mention in this connection — 
has already been mentioned, p. 


1140, b, 22; Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, 
b, 22. 

5 Eth. vi. 5, 1140, b, 22 cf. v. 
i. 1129, a, 83 Metaph. v. 29 fin. 
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accurately, in the subordination to reason of that par 

of the soul which while itself irrational is yet suscep 

tible of rational determination—namely, desire.! Th 

ultimate source of moral action is the rational desire o 

will, and the most essential property of will is the: 
freedom with which it decides between sensual and; 
rational impulses.? Morality, however, is only perfect 
when freedom itself has become a second nature. 
Virtue is a permanent quality of the will, a habit 
acquired by free activity:. morality has its roots in 
custom, 700s in 20os.2 If we ask, therefore, what is 
the origin of virtue, the answer is that it comes neither 
by nature nor by instruction, but by practice. For 
while natural disposition is the necessary condition, and 
ethical knowledge the natural fruit of virtue, yet for 
its essential character as a definite bent of the will 
virtue is wholly dependent on continued moral activity,‘ 


a - 


1 Eth. i. 13 ad fin. 

2 See also what is said on this 
subject p. 115 sq. 

3 See p.153and p.156,n.4,sup. 

‘ After showing that one be- 
comes moral only by doing moral 
actions, Zth. ii. 1 (see p. 156, n. 
4), Aristotle asks whether we do 
not in making this assertion 
involve ourselves in a circle, since 
in order to do moral actions 
we must apparently be already 
moral; and answers that it is 
not so: in a work of art it is 
sufficient that it should itself be 
of a certain character, ra 5€ kara, 
Tas dperds yiwdueva ovn dy abrd 
wws txn Siucalws } cwppdvws mpdr- 
| vevat, GAAG Kal ddy 6 xpdrtwy res 
Exwv wpdrty, mpa@rov pev édy elias, 
trecr’ édy wpoaipotmevos, Kal xpo- 





atpovmevos 5’ abra, Td 5t Tplrov Kal 
éay BeBalws Kal dueraxwytws 
txwy xpdtryn .. . mpds b& 7d Tas. 
dperds [sc. Exew] rd pev eidévar 
pxpby Q ovdéy ioxde:r, ra 5° AAG 
ov puxpoy GAAdQ 17d way BStvarai, 
Gmep éx Tov woAAGKIS mpdrrey To 
Sinaia kal odppova weprylverar. X. 
10, 1179, b, 23 (after the words 
quoted p. 156, n. 4): 6 5é Adyos kad 
n Si8axy phot’ otk &y exacw 
ioxtn, GAAG Sen wpodieipydcba 
trois tea: Thy Tov &kpoarov Wuxhy 
mpos Td Kadas xalpew Kal piceiy, 
Sorep viv thy Opépovcay rd 
onépna’ ov yap ky dkovoee Adyou 
amroTpénovros 005° ad auveln 6 kara 
wddos Capv° roy 5’ ofrws txovta was 
oléy .re peraneioat; 8Aws rr’ ov 
Sones Adyq brelxew 7d wdOos aAAG 
Blq: Set 8h 1d HO0s wpadwdpyew rws 
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by which that which was at first matter of free resolve 
becomes an unfailing certainty of character.! Even the 
comprehension of ethical doctrine is conditioned, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, by practice in virtuous action: he who 
would listen to a moral discourse must be already well 
practised in virtue. The moral will must precede the 
knowledge of morals.” Virtue, therefore, always pre- 
supposes a certain degree of spiritual maturity. Chil- 
dren and slaves have no virtue in the strict sense of 
the word, for they have no will, or as yet only an 
imperfect one, and young men are unfit for moral 
philosophy, because they still lack stability.’ 

Hitherto we have been concerned merely with the 
form of moral conduct: we as yet know nothing of its 


contents. Virtue we have found to be a moral quality — 
of the will. We have now to ask what quality of the 


will is moral? ‘To this Aristotle answers first quite 
generally: the quality, by means. of which man not 
only becomes himself good, . but rightly performs his 


proper activity.’ 
oixetov THs aperys, orepyor Td Kaddv 
kal Svaxepaivoy Td aicxpév. Some- 
what more is conceded to in- 
struction Polit. vii. 13, 1338,a, 38 
sqq. Here also pvcis 0s Adyos 
are mentioned as the three sources 
of virtue; of the last, however, it 
is remarked: mwoAAd yap mapa 
Tous €Oicpovs Kal Thy diaw xpdr- 
Tovar dia Trav Adyov, day weicOGow 
AAws exew Béatiov. The di- 
vergence, however, is unim- 
portant.—Plato, of whose lan- 
guage we are forcibly reminded 
in the above passages, had taught 
that moral habit must precede in- 


‘sight (see Ph.d. Gr.i. pp. 532 sq.); - 


VOL. II. 


Right activity he further defines as 


© MN sinaiee Ne ae a are A a rhe i eine 


Aristotle differs from him merely 
in distinguishing the higher 
virtue of the philosopher from 
that of habit, while Plato limits 
moral virtue to this source. 

’ Thid. ii. 3 (see preced. n.): 
itis a property of virtue BeBalws nal 
peraxwhrws éxew, Cf. De Mem. 
c. 2, 452, a, 27: Sorep yap piois 
Hdn 7 £60s, and p. 116, n. 3, supra. 

2 Kth.i. 1, 2, 1094, h, 27 sqq. 
1095, a, 4, vi. 13, 1144, b, 30. 

2 Ibid. i.1 with the words: 


Biapdpe: 8 obOty véos rh» a 


4 rd 400s veapds: c. 10, 1100, a, 1, 
Polit. i. 13, 1260, a, 12 sqq. 31. 
‘ Ibid. ii. 5: pnréov oby Sri 
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that which avoids the extremes of excess and defect, 


and thus preserves the proper mean;,’ and conversely, 

wrong activity is that which deviates on one side or the 

other from this boundary line.? Tn further determining. 

the nature and position of the ‘ proper mean,’ we have to 

take into account, not merely the object “of our action, 

but, w what 18 much. more Important, our own personal. 

nature. 3 The problem of morality is to strike the =~ | 
proper mean relating to ourselves; ip feeling : and action. 

neither | to overstep or fall short of the limit set by. the _ 


Ps oe ae 


stances. ‘ Aristotle adults: indeed, that this tieeee pion 


waoa aperh, ov ky } aperh, ard TE 
ei txov dworeAct Kal 7d Epyov 
avrov ed arodidwouw ... eb oy ror’ 
ém) mdvrwy otrws exe1, kal 7H TOU 
avOpdmrov aperi ein by Ekts ag’ ns 
d&yadbs tvOpwros “yiveras kal ag’ js 
ed Td EauToU Epyoy amroddcet, 

1 Thid. 1106, b, 8: ef 3) waca 
emiorhun olrw rd Epyov eb emiredel, 
mpos Td pwécov BAémovoa kal eis 
Touro wyovga Ta Epya(... as THS 
pev wmrepBoAtjs Kat THs eAAEl pews 
Poeipovaons Td eb, Tis 5é wecdryTOos 
gw Covons) . 6 B® aper) mdons 
TEXYTS dupiBear épa ral dpelvwy 
corly, Somep kal 7 pois, TOU wécov 
by ef oroxaorixh. 

2 Aristotle remarks that either 
-the virtue or the vice have not 
unfrequently no name to desig- 
nate them in common language ; 
Eth. ii. 7, 1107, b, 1, 7, 30, 1108, 
a, 5, 16, iii. 10, 1118, b, 26, c. 14, 
1119, a, 10, iv. 1, 1119, b, 34, c. 
10 sq., 1125, b. 17, 26, c. 12, 1125, 
b, 19, c. 13, 1127, a, 14. 

3 Thid. 1106, a, 26: év wayr) 
5) cuvexe? Kal Siarperq Ears AaBeiv 
Td) pev wreioy to 8 EAarroy rd 8’ 
icov, kal ratra 4 Kar’ avrd 7d 


mpayua  mpos nuas’ rd 8 Yoov 
pégoy Tt bmepBorjs kal éAAclipews. 
A€yw 5 Tov wey mpaymaros pégov 
vo tcov dméxov a’ Exatépov TaY 
uxpwy, birep éorly &y Kal ravroy 
waco, wpos nuas bt & ufre wAcovdces 
pre éAdelret, todT0 8 ovx ev ovde 
tavToy macw. If, for example, 
two cutlets are too little food, 
while ten are too much, the 
égov Kara Td xpayua would be 
six: this amount, however, might 
be too much for one, too little for 
another: oftw 5) was émorhuwy 
Thy twepBorny ev Kal thy Z\Aewuy 
pevyet, Td 5¢ pécoy Cyre? kai rove? 
aipetrat, wecov 8& ov Td TOU mpdy- 
Paros GAAG Td mpds Nuas. 

4 Jbid. 1106, b, 16 (after the 
words quoted inn. 1 supra): Acyw 
5é Thy HOuchv [aperty] - alrn ydp 
éort wep) wan wal mpdtecs, év Ee 
TovTois éorly bwepBoAd} kal EAAeuis 
kal 7d pécov, oloy Kal poPnOjvat 
kal @appicat nal ewdupjoa Kal 
opyioOjva: Kal éAeoa Kal SAws 
noOjva: nal AuwrnOjva gore cal 
HaAdov Kal Arrov, Kal aupdrepa 
obk €b* 7d 8 Sre Sez Kal ep’ ols Kad 
mpos obs kal ov évexa Kal ws Sei, 
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is still a very general one, and that we have to look 
closer if we would discover the proper mean, and with 
it the right criterion of action (the dp00s Acoyos);! but 
he can only here refer us to practical insight, whose 


business it is to mark out what is right in particular. 


CASES 5 and he therefore defines virtue as ‘that quality 
of the will which preserves the mean_ suitably to_our_ 
nature, conformably to a reasonable definition, such as. 
the’ man of insight would give. me 

“From this point of view Aristotle goes on to deal 
with the particular virtues, without any attempt to 
deduce them from any one definite principle. Even the 
suggestions towards such a deduction which were to be 
found in his own theory as above stated, he left on one 
side. Seeing that he had investigated the idea of 
‘ Happiness,’ and had found in ‘ Virtue’ the essential 
means thereto, he might have made an attempt to define 
the various kinds of activity which enable us to reach 
this end, and so have sought to arrive at the main kinds 
of ‘ Virtue.’ He does, however, nothing of the kind, 
Even where he gives us certain indications of the points 
of view from which he deals with the order of the 


uéoov re xal &piotov, Srep dar) rijs 
dperiis. duoiws 5é ral wept ras mod- 
kes éeorly dmepBody Kal EAAEuis 
ral rd wécov.... werdrys Tis tpa 
cory 7 aperh, oroxacriKh ye otca 
Tov péoov, Cf. foll. n. 

1 Eth. vi. 1: we ought to 
choose, as before remarked (ii. 5) 
the pécov, not the dwepBod} or 
cAAEwis—7d Be pégoy éorly ws 6 
Adyos & épObs Aéyet. In every- 
thing éorl ris oxowds mpos dv aro- 
BAérwy 6 Tov Adyoy Exwy éemrelver 
kal dvinow, kal ris éoriv dpos Tay 


pecoThrwy, As uetakd papey elvat 
THs brepBoAns Kal THs eAAciews, 
obcas Kata Tov dp0dv Adyoy. Ears 
dé rd wey eimeiy otrws GANVEY per, 
ovdey 5é capes... 510 Set Kal wep) 
Tas Tihs yuxiis egeus wh pdvov 
GAnNGes elvas todT’ elpnuevoy, GAAG 
kat Siwpiopévoy tis +’ eorly 6 
dpOds Adyos kal rovrou tis Spos. 

2 Tbid. ii. 6 init.: torw &pa 4 
Gperh Eis wpoaperixh ey perdryrs 
otoa TH pds huas, dpiouévyn Ady@ 
kal ws by db ppdvimos dploecer. 
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ethical virtues in his treatment of them, these points of | 
view are themselves in no way based on any principle.! 


1 After defining virtue as 
ueodrns, Aristotle continues, th. 
ii. 7 : from the general statement 
we must turn to particular in- 
stances of the principle. wep) yey 
oty pédBouvs nal Odppyn dyvdpela 
peodrns. .. . wept ndovas 5é kal 
Atras [those, i.e, as is here 
hinted, and definitely stated in 
iii. 13,1117, b, 27 sqq. of apy and 
yevors] owppoctyn .... mepl é 
dédow xpnedrovy Kal Aft... 
éAevOpidrns ; to these belongs also 
peyadonpémeta.” wept 5¢ tTiuhy Kal 
dryslay ... weyadopuyxla, and the 
corresponding anonymous vir- 
tue the déwepBoaA} of which is 
ambition. gor: 5¢ nal wept dpyiv 

. perérns, which he calls 
xpqgérns. Furthermore, there are 
three peodérnres which relate to 
kowwvla Adywv kal wpdtewy, one to 
TO GAnOés in these (4AfGea), the 
two others to rd 73), the one 
(p. 169, n. 6, infra), ev wasdia, 
the other (p. 169, n. 4, infra), 


év wact Trois xara Tov Biov. Of 
bravery and aw@pocirvn it is 


further remarked, iii. 13: donovce 
yap tev bAdywv pepoy abrat elvat 
ai dperal. This classification, 
however, is a loose one, nor is 
any clearly defined principle 
discoverable in it. HAOKER’S 
attempt in his interesting essay 
(Das Eintheilungs- und Anord- 
nungsprincip der moralischen Tu- 
gendreihe in der nikomachischen 
Ethik, Berl. 1863) to show that 
Aristotle is guided by such a 
principle imports, apparently, 
more into his account than is 
admissible. According to this 
view, Aristotle intended to indi- 
cate in the first place those 


virtues which consist in the sub- 
ordination of the lower instincts 
that are concerned with the 
mere defence and maintenance 
of life: bravery the virtue of 
6uuds, temperance the virtue of 
émriOuula. The second group of 
virtues (liberality, love of honour, 
gentleness, and justice, which is 
placed last for special reasons) 
have for the sphere of their 
exercise political life in time of 
peace, and the part which the 
individual takes in affairs of 
state, as well as the positions he 
occupies in it; the third the 
amenity of life, rd ed (jv. Butit 
is impossible to show that Ari- 
stotle founds his classification of 
the virtues upon this scheme. 
In the first place, the reason 
which he himself gives for con- 
necting bravery and _ self- 
command with one another is 
that they stand for the virtues of 
the irrational parts of a man; 
this is only to say (unless, with 
RAMSAUER, we reject the words 
altogether) that it is suitable 
to discuss self-command along 
with bravery because it has 
been customary since the time 
of Plato to name these two 
together as the virtues of @upds 
and rd émduunrixdy respectively. 
Had he been governed by those 
principles of classification which 
Hicker ascribes to him, he must 
have classed xpgérns along with 
bravery. If the latter is the 
subordination of the instinct of 
self, the former is (iv. 11) the 
peodrns wep) dpyds: but anger 
springs from the instinct of 
revenge, which, like bravery, has 
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There is therefore nothing for us to do bat to set out, 
without reference to any exact logical connection, what 
Aristotle has himself said as to those virtues which he 


enumerates. 


The preliminary proposition, that there are more 


its seat in Ouuds (iv. 11, 1126, a, 
19 sqq.; fthet. ii. 2 init. 12, 1389, 
a, 26: nal dvdpedrepa: [of véor}- 
Ouudders yap... obre yap dpyt- 
Céuevos ovdels poPeira, cf. p. 583, 
2), and which, like it (£th. iii. 
11, 1116, b, 23 sqq.), we share 
with the brutes. Anger and 
bravery, therefore, are so closely 
related that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from one 
another (th. ii. 9, 1109, b, 16 
sqq., iv. 11, 1126, b, 1, cf. Rhet. ii. 
5, 1383, b, 7), and in Rhett. ii. 8, 
1385, b, 30, anger is even called 
a wd0os dvdplas. If, notwith- 
standing this relationship, the 
peodtns ®epl tas dpyas is said to 
belong to a different group of 
virtues from bravery, on the 
ground that the latter springs 
only from the instinct ‘to pre- 
serve the vegetative life,’ while 
anger is concerned chiefly with 
injuries inflicted upon the 
honour of a citizen (HACKER, 
p. 15, 18), this is scarcely con- 
sistent with the statements of 
Aristotle. th. iv. 11, 1126, b, 
30, he says expressly of anger: 
Ta St éunovovyra ToAAd Kal diape- 
povra, and, on the other hand, of 
bravery, that it does not consist 
in not fearing death under any 
circumstances, but in not fearing 
death éy rots nadAlorois,especially 
in war (iii. 9, 1115, a, 28), which 
has a much more direct relation 
to political life than the loss of 
merely personal honour. So far 


indeed, is Aristotle from seeing 
in bravery only the pneodrns of an 
animal instinct, in anger that is 
properly directed and controlled 
that of a higher instinct which 
is concerned with civil life, that 
he declares (Zth. iii. 11, 1116, b, 
23-1117, a, 9): -when men 


despise danger from anger or | 


desire for revenge (épy:(duevor, 
Ty.wpovpevot) they can no more be 
called brave than an animal when 
it rushes in rage [8a roy Oupdy, 
which here hardly differs from 
épyh] upon the huntsman who 
has wounded it. Nor does the 
position assigned to the virtues 
which are concerned with the 
use of money admit of being 
explained on the ground that 
riches always secure a certain 
social station to its possessor 
(HACKER, p. 16), for there is no 
allusion in Aristotle to this point 
of view, although in the case of 
peyadorpéreia (not, however, of 
éAevOeplorns) mention is made, 
among other things, of expendi- 
ture for public purposes. If, on 
the other hand, this had been the 
principle of classification, bravery 
in war would have found a place 
in this group. Finally, it cannot 
be said that the third group con- 
cerns Td ed (jv any more closely 
than the other two ; for ed (jv in 
the Aristotelian sense, self. 
command, liberality and justice, 
are certainly more important 
than 70 7b év watdia. 
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accurately, in the subordination to reason of that par 
of the soul which while itself irrational is yet suscep 
tible of rational determination—namely, desire.! Th 
ultimate source of moral action is the rational desire on 
will, and the most essential property of will is the: 
freedom with which it decides between sensual andj 
rational impulses.” Morality, however, is only perfect 


when freedom itself has become a second nature. 


Virtue is a permanent quality of the will, a habit 
acquired by free activity:. morality has its roots in 
custom, 700s in 200%.2 If we ask, therefore, what is 
the origin of virtue, the answer is that it comes neither 
by nature nor by instruction, but by practice. For 
while natural disposition is the necessary condition, and 
ethical knowledge the natural fruit of virtue, yet for 
its essential character as a definite bent of the will 
virtue is wholly dependent on continued moral activity,‘ 


1 Eth, i. 13 ad fin. 

2 See also what is said on this 
subject p. 115 sq. 

+ See p.153and p.156, n. 4, sup. 

‘ After showing that one be- 
comes moral only by doing moral 
actions, Hh. ii. 1 (see p. 156, n. 
4), Aristotle asks whether we do 
not in making this assertion 
involve ourselves in a circle, since 
in order to do moral actions 
we must apparently be already 
moral; and answers that it is 
not so: in a work of art it is 
sufficient that it should itself be 
of a certain character, 7a 5¢ nara 
Tas dperas yiwoueva ovk dy abrd 
xws xn dixralws } owppdvws mpdr- 


. Terat, GAAG Kal éay 6 xparrwy rws 


txwv xpdrry, xparov piv édy cidas, 
txerr’ eddy mpoatpodmevos, Kal wpo- 





atpovmevos 8 abra, 7d dt tplrov Ka 
éay PeBalws Kal dueraxwhrws 
txwy apdttn .. . wpbs 5 7d cas. 
dperas [sc. Exew] 7d pev. eidévar 
punpoby } obdéy ioxde:r, 7a 8° AAG 
ov pukpoy GAAG 7d wav dbvara, 
&wrep x ToU moAAatis mpdrteyw To 
dixaia kal omppova weprylverat, X. 
10, 1179, b, 23 (after the words 
quoted p. 1656, n. 4): 6 5é Adyos kad 
n 8idaxh phot’ ok ev &racw 
inxin, GAAd Ben mpodieipydcOa 
trois ect Thy Tov &kpoarod Wuxhy 
mpos 7d KaA@s xalpew Kal piceiv, 
dorep yiv thy Opévovcay bd 
onépua’ ov yap by drovoee Adyou 
arorpénovros ovd’ ab auvein 6 Kara 
mdbos (ar: roy 8’ obrws txovra was 
olédy .re peramwetoa; 8rws 7’ od 
Sonet Adym bwelkey To whos AAAA 
Bla: det 3h +d HO0s mpotmdpyew rws 
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by which that which was at first matter of free resolve 
becomes an unfailing certainty of character.! Even the 
comprehension of ethical doctrine is conditioned, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, by practice in virtuous action: he who 
would listen to a moral discourse must be already well 
practised in virtue. The moral will must precede the 
knowledge of morals.” Virtue, therefore, always pre- 
supposes a certain degree of spiritual maturity. Chil- 
dren and slaves have no virtue in the strict sense of 
the word, for they have no will, or as yet only an 
imperfect one, and young men are unfit for moral 
philosophy, because they still lack stability.® 

Hitherto we have been concerned merely with the 
form of moral conduct: we as yet know nothing of its 
contents. 
of the will. We have now to ask what quality of the 
will is moral | ? To this Aristotle answers first quite 
generally: the quality, by means of which man not 
only becomes himself g good, but rightly performs his 
‘proper activity. Right activity he further defines as 


~~ 
or tae AOE mr ke ler en at aU A At orl 





Oiketov Tis apeThs, oTEpyov Td KaAdY 
kal Suaxepaivoy 7d aicxpév. Some- 
what more is conceded to in- 
struction Polit. vii. 13,1338,a, 38 
sqq. Here also pdois 60s Adyos 
are mentioned as the three sources 
of virtue ; of the last, however, it 
is remarked: mwoAAd yap mapa 
Tovs eOiopods Kal Thy piow mpdr- 
Tovat 51a Tov Adyor, day meicOGow 
hAAws exew Bédriov. The di- 
vergence, however, is unim- 
portant.—Plato, of whose lan- 
guage we are forcibly reminded 
in the above passages, had taught 
that moral habit must precede in- 


sight (see Ph.d. Gr.i. pp. 532 sq.); - 


VOL. II. 


Aristotle differs from him merely 
in distinguishing the higher 
virtue of the philosopher from 
that of habit, while Plato limits 
moral virtue to this source. 

1 Ibid. ii. 3 (see preced. n.): 
it is a property of virtue BeBalws xa) 
dueraxwhtrws Exev. Cf. De Mem. 
c. 2, 452, a, 27: dorep yap picts 
Hdn 70 £605, and p. 116, n. 3, supra. 

2 Kth.i. 1, 2, 1094, b, 27 sqq. 
1095, a, 4, vi. 13, 1144, b, 30. 

3 Ibid. i.1 with the words: 
Siapépe: 3° obOey véos Thy hAutlay 
4 7d HOos veapds : c. 10, 1100, a, 1, 
Polit, i. 13, 1260, a, 12 sqq. 31. 

‘ Ibid. ii. 5: pyréov oby Bri 


M 


Virtue we have found to_be a moral quality _ 
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he 


POT eA eerare nna Ht POE wad 
and te preserves the “proper 1 mean: -1 and. conversely, 
Cb satenatatetemenledamate ai 


sy ate TS 


wrong activity is that which deviates on one side or the 
other from this boundary line.? Tp further determining, > A 
the nature and position of the ‘ proper mean,’ we have to 
fake into a account, “not merely the object oe our action, 
“bub, “what 1s much more important, our own personal 
nature. 3 The problem of morality is to strike the, i 
proper mean relating.to ourselves: i ipfegling and action 
neither to overstep or, fall short of the limit set by. the_ | 
“character of the agent, the _object_ and the circum-. 
stances.! Aristotle admits, indeed, that this description 


a 


nwaca dpeth, ov by } aperh, airs re 
ei éxov dworeAct Kal rd eEpyov 
avrov ed dwodidwouv 2. OY tour’ 
ém) mdavrwy otrws exe, kal 7m Tov 
avOpdrov aperi ein by Ekts ap’ hs 
dyabbs tvBbpwros viverat Kal ap’ hs 
ed Td Eaurou Epyoy aroddcet, 

1 Thid. 1106, b, 8: €f 34 waca 
éricr hun ott w 7d Epyov eb emiredei, 
mpos Td peéecoy BAémwovoa kal els 
TovTO w&yovoa Ta Epya(... ws THS 
pev brepBodAts Kat THs éAAchpews 
Poeipovons Td ed, THS 8 wecdrynTOS 
cw Cotons) . 2 2 WW aperh wdons 
TEXYNS dxpiBear épa Kat dpelvwy 
corly, donep kal 7 pots, TOU pécov 
by ely croxaortixh. 

2 Aristotle remarks that either 
the virtue or the vice have not 
unfrequently no name to desig- 
nate them in common language; 
Eth. ii. 7, 1107, b, 1, 7, 30, 1108, 
a, 5, 16, iii. 10, 1115, b, 26, c. 14, 
1119, a, 10, iv. 1, 1119, b, 34, ¢c. 
10 sq., 1125, b. 17, 26, c. 12, 1123, 
b, 19, e. 13, 1127, a, 14. 

3 Thid. 1106, a, 26: éy wayr) 
5) cuvexe? kal Siaiperq@ Fort AaBeiv 
7d piv wreiov td 8 ~Aatrov 7d 8 
icov, kal ratTa Kar’ avrd 7rd 


mpayua h mpos nuas: rd 8 Yoov 
Hégov Th brepBoaijs kad éAAclpews. 
Aéyw 5é rou pey mpayparos pégov 
7) tcov améxov ad’ éxatépov TaV 
dx pov, Bmep éortly vy Kal rabrdy 
waol, wpds Huas be § phre mAcovd (ei 
phre éd\Acinet, Todro 5 ovx ev ovdy 
taiTby waow. If, for example, 
two cutlets are too little food, 
while ten are too much, the 
Héecoy Kata 7d xpiyua would be 
six: this amount, however, mj cht 
be too much for one, too little fo 
another: oftw 3) was CrloT Hire, 
Thy twepBorAhy bev Kal thy Aenbiy o 
pebyet, Td 5& pécov Gare Kah 
aipetrat, uéoov 5 ob Td TOD 
Paros GAAG Tb wpds Huas. 

4 Ibid, 1106, b, 16 (aftey t 
words quoted inn. 1 SUPTA): r-Z he 
5e rhy Ouchy [aperty] : airy, “yw 
éort wept wd6n nal mpdters 1 Yap 
rovrots éorly brepBodAh kal Re Se 

kal 7d wécoy. olov Kal gop <'ves 
kal Oappjoca: Kat erOun a g NOFjva, 
épy:o8iva: wal éAefioa 42). Kar 
noOjvar Kal _Aunndfivar z SAws 
paAdov kal 7TTov, Kad & Te tee) 
obx €b° 7d 8’ bre det a) . ot 


Tovg@ 
™pdy. 
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is still a very general one, and that we have to look 
closer if we would discover the proper mean, and with 
it the right criterion of action (the 6p0ds Aeyos);1 but 
he can only here refer us to practical insight, whose 
business it is to mark out what is right in particular. 


PR 9ST ORAS Pn 


Cases ; and “he therefore defines virtue as ‘that that quality, 


of the will which preserves t the mean suitably _to our, 


nature, conformably to a reasonable ‘definition, such as. 
the man of insight would give. 2 

"From this point of view Aristotle goes on to deal 
with the particular virtues, without any attempt to 
deduce them from any one definite principle. Even the 
suggestions towards such a deduction which were to be 
found in his own theory as above stated, he left on one 
side. Seeing that he had investigated the idea of 
‘Happiness,’ and had found in ‘ Virtue’ the essential 
means thereto, he might have made an attempt to define 
the various kinds of activity which enable us to reach 
this end, and so have sought to arrive at the main kinds 


of ‘ Virtue.’ 


He does, however, nothing of the kind, 


Even where he gives us certain indications of the points 
of view from which he deals with the order of the 


uéoov re kal &piotov, rep earl ris 
dperijs. duoiws 5¢ kal wepl ras mod- 
kets early bwrepBodA}) Kal EAAenis 
wal rd wdoov .... merdrns Tis tpa 
corly 4 aperh, oroxacTiKh ye otoa 
Tov pécov, Cf. foll. n. 

1 Eth. vi. 1: we ought to 
choose, as before remarked (ii. 5) 
the pécov, not the drepBoa? or 
cAAewis—7d Se Méooy éorly ws é 
Adyos 6 GpOds Adyer. In every- 
thing éorl tis oxowds xpos dv dmo- 
Badrwy 6 tov Adyov Exwv emitelver 
kat dvinow, kal ris éoriv pos trav 


pecoTyrwy, As werakd papey elvac 
tis bmepBodArs Kal rs eAdcipews, 
obcas Kara roy dpOdy Adyov. éore 
5¢ +d pey elweiy odtos aANOey pty, 
ovdey 5é capés ... 51d Set Kal weph 
Tas THS yuxiis jetens By pdvoy 
GAnGes elvat rovr’ elpnuévoy, GAA 
Kat Siwpiopevoy tis +r’ eorly 6 
6p0ds Ad-yos kal rodrou Tis Spos. 

2 Tbid, ii. 6 init.: torw &pa 
aperh Eis xpoaperixnh ev perdr yrs 
otoa TH wpds quas, dpiopévyn Ady@ 
kal ws by 6 ppdvimos dplorecer. 


m2 
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ethical virtues in his treatment of them, these points of 
view are themselves in no way based on any principle.! 


1 After defining virtue as 
uecdrns, Aristotle continues, Zth. 
ii. 7 : from the general statement 
we must turn to particular in- 
stances of the principle. ep) wév 
otv dBovs Kal Odppn dvdpela 
peodrns. .. . wept dovas 5é Kal 
Avmas [those, i.e, as is here 
hinted, and definitely stated in 
iii. 13,1117, b, 27 sqq. of apy and 
yetois| cwppooivn ... . mwepl be 
dédow xpnedtroy Kal Ajww... 
éAcvOpidrns ; to these belongs also 
meyadompemea* mepl d€ Tidy Kal 
arilay ... weyadopvxia, and the 
corresponding anonymous vVir- 
tue the simepBoay of which is 
ambition. €or: 5€ wal wept dpyiv 

. pecdtns, which he calls 
mpaoTns. Furthermore, there are 
three weodrntes which relate to 
Kowwvia Adywv kal mpdtewy, one to 
To GAnbés in these (aAnPea), the 
two others to td 750, the one 
(p. 169, n. 6, infra), ev mardiG, 
the other (p. 169, n. 4, infra), 
éy mwaot Tots kata Tov Blov. Of 
bravery and owdpocivn it is 
further remarked, iii. 13: doxovcr 
yap Tav addywv mepay abra elvat 
ai aperal. This classification, 
however, is a loose one, nor is 
any clearly defined principle 
discoverable in it. HACKER’S 
attempt in his interesting essay 
(Das Hintheilungs- und Anord- 
nungsprincip der moralischen Tu- 
gendreihe in der nikomachischen 
Ethik, Berl. 1863) to show that 
Aristotle is guided by such a 
principle imports, apparently, 
more into his account than is 
admissible. According to this 
view, Aristotle intended to indi- 
cate in the first place those 


virtues which consist in the sub- 
ordination of the lower instincts 
that are concerned with the 
mere defence and maintenance 
of life: bravery the virtue of 
Odvuds, temperance the virtue of 
émiOuula. The second group of 
virtues (liberality, love of honour, 
gentleness, and justice, which is 
placed last for special reasons) 
have for the sphere of their 
exercise political life in time of 
peace, and the part which the 
individual takes in affairs of 
state, as well as the positions he 
occupies in it; the third the 
amenity of life, rd ed (jv. Butit 
is impossible to show that Ari- 
stotle founds his classification of 
the virtues upon this scheme. 
In the first place, the reason 
which he himself gives for con- 
necting bravery and _ “self- 
command with one another is 
that they stand for the virtues of 
the irrational parts of a man; 
this is only to say (unless, with 
RAMSAUER, we reject the words 
altogether) that it is suitable 
to discuss self-command along 
with bravery because it has 
been customary since the time 
of Plato to name these two 
together as the virtues of @#upuds 
and 7d émiOuuntixdy respectively. 
Had he been governed by those 
principles of classification which 
Hiicker ascribes to him, he must 
have classed mpaérns along with 
bravery. If the latter is the 
subordination of the instinct of 
self, the former is (iv. 11) the 
meodrns tmept dpyds: but anger 
springs from the instinct of 
revenge, which, like bravery, has 
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There is therefore nothing for us to do bat to set out, 
without reference to any exact logical connection, what 
Aristotle has himself said as to those virtues which he 


enumerates. 


The preliminary proposition, that there are more 


its seat in Ouuds (iv. 11, 1126, a, 
19 sqq.; fthet. ii. 2 init. 12, 1389, 
a, 26: nal dvdpedrepo: [of véor}- 
Guuwders yap... obre yap opy- 
(éuevos ovdels poPeira, cf. p. 683, 
2), and which, like it (Z£th. iii. 
11, 1116, b, 23 sqq.), we share 
with the brutes. Anger and 
bravery, therefore, are so closely 
related that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from one 
another (Zth. ii. 9, 1109, b, 16 
sqq., iv. 11, 1126, b, 1, cf. Rhet. ii. 
5, 1383, b, 7), and in het. ii. 8, 
1385, b, 30, anger is even called 
a mwd@os dydplas. If, notwith- 
standing this relationship, the 
peodtns wep) tas dpyas is said to 
belong to a different group of 
virtues from bravery, on the 
ground that the latter springs 
only from the instinct ‘to pre- 
serve the vegetative life,’ while 
anger is concerned chiefly with 
injuries inflicted upon the 
honour of a citizen (HACKER, 
p. 15, 18), this is scarcely con- 
sistent with the statements of 
Aristotle. th. iv. 11, 1125, b, 
30, he says expressly of anger: 
Ta St éurowotvra ToAAG Kal diade- 
povra, and, on the other hand, of 
bravery, that it does not consist 
in not fearing death under any 
circumstances, but in not fearing 
death éy rots naAAlorots,especially 
in war (iii. 9, 1115, a, 28), which 
has a much more direct relation 
to political life than the loss of 
merely personal honour. So far 


indeed, is Aristotle from seeing 
in bravery only the peodrns of an 
animal instinct, in anger that is 
properly directed and controlled 
that of a higher instinct which 
is concerned with civil life, that 
he declares (th. iii. 11, 1116, b, 
23-1117, a, 9): -when men 


despise danger from anger or. 


desire for revenge (dpy:(dpevo:, 
Ttuwpovmevot) they can no more be 
called brave than an animal when 
it rushes in rage [dia rdv Oupdy, 
which here hardly differs from 
épyh] upon the huntsman who 
has wounded it. Nor does the 
position assigned to the virtues 
which are concerned with the 
use of money admit of being 
explained on the ground that 
riches always secure a certain 
social station to its possessor 
(HACKER, p. 16), for there is no 
allusion in Aristotle to this point 
of view, although in the case of 
peyadonpérera, (not, however, of 
éAeveplorns) mention is made, 
among other things, of expendi- 
ture for public purposes. If, on 
the other hand, this had been the 
principle of classitication, bravery 
in war would have found a place 
in this group. Finally, it cannot 
be said that the third group con- 
cerns Td ed (fv any more closely 
than the other two ; for ed (jv in 
the Aristotelian sense, _ self: 
command, liberality and justice, 
are certainly more important 
than 7d 7db év waida. 
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virtues than one, is established by Aristotle, against 
the position of Socrates, who had reduced them all to 
‘Insight.’ Aristotle himself admits that all completed 
Virtue is in its essence and principle one and the same, 
and that with Insight all other virtues are given.’ 
Yet at the same time he shows that the natural basis 
of virtue—the moral circumstances—must be different 
in different cases. The will of the slave, for example, is 
different from the will of the freeman: the will of the 
woman and the child is not the same as the will of the 
adult man. Therefore he holds that the moral activity 
of different individuals must be different. Not only 
will one individual possess a particular virtue which 
others do not possess, but it is also true that different 
demands must be made on each particular class of 
men.” Aristotle says very little (and that not in his 
Hihics, but in his Ciconomics) of the virtues of the 


1 Kth. vi, 13, 1144, b, 31: ovx 
oldy re d&yadby elvar xuplws &vev 
ppovioews, ovde ppdviusy kvev tijs 
noikhs aperjs. It appears, indeed, 
as though the virtues could be 
separated from one another; ov 
yap 45 avrds evpuécraros mpds 
amdoas, dore thy pev Hin thy 8 
otrw eiAnpas tora. This is not 
really so: Tovro yap kara pty tas 
gpuoixds aperas évdéxerat, ad’ &s Se 
awA@s Aéyera Gyabos, ov éevdé- 
xerary Gua yap TH Ppovhoes pid 
oben wacas brdptovor. 

2 See preceding n. and Polit. 
vi. 13, 1260, a, 10: waow évumdpxet 
pey 7d pdpia THs Wuxis, Gar’ 
évurdpxe: SiamepdvrTws . . . duolws 
tolvuy dvaykaioy Exew Kal wepl Tas 
HhOindas aperds’ swoanwréovy deiy 
uty peréxew mavras, GAA’ ob Thy 


avrby tTpédmoy, GAA’ Boov ExdoTe 
mwpos Td adrovd Epyov. 8d Tov perv 
upxovra reAdcay exew Set Thy 
Noichy dperhy, ... tav 8 brAdrAwv 
€xacroy Saov emiBddAAct avrois. 
ore pavepdy Sri early nich ape? 
Tov cipnuévay mayvrwy, Kal ovxX 7 
avTh swppocdyn yuvatkds kat avipds, 
&c. Although it is not here 
said that one virtue can exist 
without the others, and although 
on the other hand, this is ad- 
mitted Hth. vi. 13 to be the case 
only with the physical virtues, yet 
the imperfect virtue of slaves or 
women must be regarded as an 
incomplete and partial passes- 
sion, which excludes the .com- 
prehensive virtue of insight, and 
therefore extends to some and 
not to others, 
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several classes. In the Hihics he treats of Virtue in its 
perfected form, which it assumesin man, whom alone he 
elsewhere regards as the perfect type of humanity, and it 
is of this alone that he describes the constituent parts. 
Bravery! stands at the head of the list of the virtues. 
He is brave who does not fear a glorious death or the 
near danger of death, or more generally he who endures, 


-dares or fears what he ought to, for the right object, in 


the right way and at the right time.? The extremes 
between which Bravery stands as the mean are: on the 
one side Insensibility and Foolhardiness, and on the other 


_ Cowardice.* Nearly related to Bravery, but not to be 


identified with it, are Civil Courage and the courage 
which springs from compulsion, or anger, or the wish 
to escape from a pain,‘ or which is founded upon fami- 
liarity with the apparently terrible or upon the hope of 
a favourable result.’ Self-control® follows as the second 
virtue, which, however, Aristotle limits to the preserva- 


\ Fth. iii. 9-12. dpefa most closely resembles true 


2 C. 9, 1115, a, 33: 6 wept roy 
KaAddy Odvaroy adehs Kal boa Odvarov 
emipeper badyua dvra. c.10, 1115, 
b, 17: 5 pey ody & Set na) vd Evera 
brouévwy xa poBovmevos, kal ws det 
xa) 8re, duolws 3¢ ral Oappav, dvipeios: 
kar’ atlay yap, kal ds by b Adyos, 
wdoxet kal mpdrre: 6 dvdpetos . . . 
Kadov 3h evena 5 avdpeios tropéver 
kal wmpdrre. Ta Kata Thy dvdpelay. 
Cf. Rhet. i. 9, 1366, b, 11. 

$C. 10, 11165, b, 24 sqq. 

4 As in suicide, which Ari- 
stotle therefore regards as a 
mark of cowardice; iil. 11, 
1116, a, 12, cf. ix. 4, 1166, b, 11. 

'§ ©.88 (where, however, 1117, 
a, 20, the words # xat must be 
omitted). Of these, woArriuy ay- 
VOL, I. 


bravery (1116, a, 27), Sri 8’ 
dperhv yiverar: 30 aida yap Kal 
Sih Kadod Bpetiv (Tiss yap) Kal 
gpuyhv dvel5ous alcxpod byvros. 
Nevertheless Aristotle distin- 
guishes between them, medrrik7 
dvipela being heteronomous to 
the extent that the brave deed is 
not done for its own sake. 

6 Swppoctyvn, c. 13-15, in 
contrast to GroAacia and to a 
species of insensibility for which 
there is no name, as it is not 
found among men (c. 14, 1119, a, 
9; cf. vii. 11 init.: Aristotle 
would perhaps have ascribed this 
failing, of which he says, ei dé 
Tp pnbey dorw 750 myndé diapéepes 
€repov érépov, wéppw bv ely tot 
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tion of the proper mean in the pleasures of touch and 
in the satisfaction of the merely animal and sexual 
impulses. Next comes Generosity,’ as the proper mean 
between Avarice and Extravagance,? the attitude in 
giving and taking external goods which is at once 
moral and worthy of a free man,’ and the kindred virtue 


of Munificence in expenditure.4 Magnanimity® (in his 


&vOpwros elva:, to the Ascetics 
of a later time); cf. vii. 8, 1150, 
a, 149 sqq. and the passages re- 
ferred to below from book vii. 
upon éyxpdreia and akpacia; Rhet. 
ibid 1. 13. In the words with 
which he opens this discussion, 
meta 8 ravtnv [bravery] ep 
cwhppoctyns A€ywuev’ SoKovor 
yup Tav addywv mep@v aitar elvat 
ai aperal, Aristotle is referring to 
Plato’s doctrine; he himself has 
no reason to ascribe bravery, any 
more than moral virtue as a 
whole, to the irrational element 
in the soul. 

' Or, more correctly, libera- 
lity, éAevBepidrns. 

” "AveAcvdepia and acwtia. The 
worse and more incurable of 
these faults is avarice, Hth. iv. 
3, 1121, a, 19 sqq. 

3 Eth. iv. 1-3. The noble 
spirit in which Aristotle handles 
this subject may be seen, among 
other passages, in c. 2 init.: ai 5é 
kat’ aperhy mpdteis KoAal Kal Tov 
Kadovd évexa. kal 6 éAcevOépios ody 
Séoet Tov KaAov Evexa Kal op9ads 

.. kal ravta ndéws 2) GAUTws* Td 
yap Kar’ aperhny 750 7) &AvTor, 
heora d€ Aumnpdy 46 Be Sidovs ols 
ah Sei, ) uh TOU Kado Evexa GAAQ 
did. Ti’ GAANY aitlay, odK EAEvIEpLOS 
GAA’ BAAos Tis pnOncerat. ovd' 4 
Aumno@s* mGAAov yap EdalT by Ta 
xphuata Tihs Kadjs mpdtews, TovTO 


8 ovK eAevdepiov. 

4 Meyadompereia, ibid. 4-6, 
which is defined, 1122, a, 23, by 
the words év meyé@e: mpérovea 
dardvn: it stands midway be- 
tween smixpompémera, on the one 
hand, and Bavavoia and &meiporaAla 
ontheother. It differs from éAev- 
Gepidrns in having to do, not only 
with the right and proper, but 
with the sumptuous expenditure 
of money (iv. 4, 1122, b, 10 sqq., 
where, however, 1. 18, we shall 
have to read, with Cod. L> M?, 
kal €oTw €Epyou pmeyadompérera 
&pern ev meyéber : ‘ueyadompérera is 
excellence of work in great 
matters,’ and explain 1. 12 as 
meaning either ‘the magnitude 
here is contributed by the peya- 
Aomper?js, being a sort of great- 
ness of liberality in respect to 
the same objects,’ or ‘it is the 
magnitude here which con- 
stitutes, so to speak, the great- 
ness in the munificence, &c.;’ 
unless we prefer the surmise of 
RAssow, Forsch. ib. d. nikom. 
Ethik. 82, who inserts ‘ AaBotvons’ 
after wéyedos, which might easily 
have fallen out owing to the 
ovans which follows, so that the 
meaning is ‘liberality which is 
directed to the same object at- 
taining a sort of grandeur’ ). 
Rhet. i. 9, 1366, b, 18. 

5 Meyadoyuxia as midway be- 
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description of which Aristotle has, perhaps, before his 
mind the example of his great pupil), honourable ambi- 
tion,'! Gentleness,? the social virtues* of Amiability,‘ 
Simplicity,> Geniality® in company follow: and to these 
are added the graces of temperament,’ Modesty,® and 


righteous Indignation.° 


tween meanness of spirit («xpo- 
wuxla) and vanity (xavvdrys), iv. 
7-9; Rhet. ibid. Meyadrdwuxos is 
(1123, b, 2) 6 peydrAwy abroy dfiav 
Bios Gv: this virtue, therefore, 
always presupposes actual ex- 
cellence. 

1 This virtue is described, 
Eth. iv. 10, as the mean between 
piroriysla and &p:Aotmla, which is 
related to peyadopuxla as éAev- 
Oepidrns is to weyadorpéwera, but 
for which there is no proper 
word. 

2 The peodrns wepl dpyds, iv. 
11. Aristotle calls this virtue 
wpaérns, the corresponding vices 
épyiAdrns and dopynala, remark- 
ing, however, that all these 
names are coined by him for the 
purpose. The zpos is accordingly 
defined 1s 46 é¢’ ols Sef nad ols Set 
Opyt(ouevos, ert 5é Kal ws Set Kal 
8re Kal Scov xpévor. Ibid. on the 
akpdxoAos and the xadends. 

’ Which Aristotle himself, iv. 
14 fin., comprises under this 
title. 

4 Using the word to designate 
the nameless virtue which, Eth. 
iv. 12, is opposed on the one side 
to complaisance and flattery, on 
the other to unsociableness and 
moroseness, and described as the 
social tact which knows diAciv 
ws Se, Aristotle there remarks 
that it closely resembles :Aia, 
but differs from it in not resting 
upon inclination or dislike to- 


wards particular persons, Fd, 
iii. 7, 1233, b, 29, it is simply 
called :Aia. 

5 The likewise nameless mean 
between vain-boasting (é4Aa(oveia) 
and self-depreciation (eipwvela, 
of which the extreme is seen in 
the Bavxoravotpyos),iv 13. 

6 EvrpaweAla or émdefidrns (iv. 
14), the opposites being Bwpodo- 
xia and dypidrns. Here also it 
is a question of social tact (cf. 
1128, b, 31: 5 8h yaples xal 
érevdepios obtws Eker, ofov vduos 
dv éavr@), with especial reference, 
however, to the entertainment of 
society. 

7 Meodrntres ey rots wd0ect 
kal éy trois wep) rd wdOn (ii. 7, 
1108, a, 30), called peodrnres 
waGyrixat, Hud. iii. 7 init. Among 
these, Hud, iii. 7 classes also 
girla, ceuvdérns, GAfGea, and 
arAérns, evrpamedla, 

8 Aidés. See Hth. iv. 15, ii. 
7 (p. 157, n. 2, supra). The 
modest man, according to these 
passages, is the mean between 
the shameless and the bashful 
man («araxAft). Modesty, how- 
ever, is not so much a virtue in 
the proper sense as a praiseworthy 
affection suitable only for youth, 
as the adult should do nothing 
of which he requires to be 
ashamed. 

* Only in ii. 7, 1108, a, 35 
sqq., where it is described as 
Beodrns pOdvou kal extxaipexaxtas ; 
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Justice, however, claims the fullest treatment, and 
Aristotle has devoted to it the whole of the fifth book | 
of his Ethics.' Considering the close connection be- 
| 
| 


“uh 


tween the Hihics and the Politics, it was necessary that 
special attention should be paid to the virtue upon 
which the maintenance of the commonwealth most 
directly depends. Justice, however, is not here to be 
understood in the wider sense in which it is equivalent 
to social virtue as a whole,? but in its narrower mean- 
ing, as that virtue which has to do with the distribution 
of goods, the preservation, namely, of the proper mean? 


or proportion in assigning advantages or disadvantages.‘ 


it concerns joy and sorrow at the 
fortunes of others, and consists 
in Td AuweioOa: em) rots dvatlws eb 
xpdrrovotwv. Similarly Rhet. ii. 9 
init. 

' Cf. on this subject: H. 

FECHNER, Ueber den Gerechtig- 
heitsbegriff d. Arist. (Lpz. 1855), 
pp. 27-56 ; HILDENBRAND, Gresch. 
u. System ad. Rechts- und Staats- 
philosophie, i, 281-331, who also 
cites other literature; PRANTL 
in BLUNTSCHLI’S Staatworter- 
buch, i. 351 sqq.; TRENDELEN- 
BURG, Hist. Beitr. iii. 399 sqq. 
‘ 27 wore nal pvdaktixa 
v7s evdamovias kal trav poplwy 
abrijs Ti moArTixh Kowwvig—the 
dperh TeAela, GAA’ OX aWAGS GAAA 
mpos €repov, of which it is said 
that it is ob pépos aperijs GAA’ 5Ay 
dperh, 08’ 7 evaytia Gdicla pépos 
xaklas GAA’ BAn Kanla. .. 7 pey 
Ths 8Ans aperis oboa xpos xpos 
BAAoy, h 5é THs Kanias (HA. v. 3, 
1129, b, 17, 25 sqq. 1130, a, 8, c. 
6, 1130, b, 18). 

3’ For‘the mean,’ as in thecase 
of every other virtue, is here the 


highest criterion; cf. Hth. v. 6 
init.: éwel 8° 8 +’ &dixos &ycos Kal 
To &dixov &virov, SyAov Bri Kat 
pécov tl éort tod dvicov: tovro 
8 dort rd toov .. . ef ody Td &S- 
kov &yucov, Td Sikatoy ror, c. ¥ 
init. 

* As the distinguishing mark 
of 43.cfa in this narrower sense, 
wAeovextewy is mentioned (c. 4) 
wept Tinhy  xphuata 2 ocwrnpiay, 
h ef rim Exomer Evi dvduare wept- 
AaBety tavta mdvra, cal 30 Hdovdy 
thy and tov Kepdous; it consists 
(c. 10, 1134, a, 33) in rd wAdoy 
airg veuew tev axdas dyabar. 
éAartor 5¢ trav axAds nkaxav. OF 
justice, on the other hand, it is 
said, c. 9, 1134, a, 1: wal H wey 
Sucatocvyn ¢or) Kad’? hy 6 dleaos 
A€yera: mpaxtinds Kara mpcalpeouw 
Tov Sixalov, nal Siaveunrinds ral 
ait@ mpos kAAov Kal érépm ampbs 
Erepoy, ovx odtws Gore rod pey 
aiperov wAéoy abr@ Edarroy 8 rq 
wAnolov, Tov BAaBepod 3° avdwadw, 
GAAG Tov Yoou Tov Kat’ dvadoyiay, 
dpuoiws 5¢ nal KAA@ pds BAAov. It 
is (fthet. i. 9, 1366, b, 9) dperd 
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But this proportion will be different according as we 
are dealing with the distribution of civil advantages 
and the common property, which is the function of 
distributive justice, or with the removal and prevention 
of wrongs, which is the function of corrective justice.' 
In both cases the distribution of goods according to the 
law of quality must be the aim.? But this law demands 
in the former case that each should receive, not an equal 
amount, but an amount proportionate to his deserts. 
The distribution, therefore, is here made in a geometrical 
proportion: as the merits of A are to those of B, so is 
the honour or advantage which A receives to that which 
B receives.2 In the other case, which relates to the 
correction of inequalities produced by wrong, and to 
contracts, there is no question of the merits of the 
individual. Everyone whu has done wrong must suffer 
loss in proportion to the unjust profit which he has 
appropriated; there is subtracted from his gains an 
amount equivalent to the loss of the man who has 
suffered the wrong. In like manner, in buying and 


80 hy 7a abtay Exacrot xovow. Beitr. ii. 357 sqq. ; BRANDIS, p. 


Right and justice, therefore, find 1421 sq.; Rassow, Forsch. ib. d. 


a place only among beings who, 
like man, may possess too much 
or too little—not among those 
who, like the gods, are confined 
to no limit in this respect, or 
who, like the incurably bad, are 
incompetent to possess anything 
at all; Ath. v. 13, 1137, a, 26. 

! We should speak rather of 
public and private right. 

2 Afxaov in this sense = Yor, 
&3d:xov = &ytoov: in the wider sense, 
on the other hand, the former = 
véusoyv, the latter = rapdvomoy (v. 
5; cf. TRENDELENBURG, Hist. 


nikom. Eth. 17, 93). 

* This is referred to Polit. iii. 
%, 1280, a, 16. Conversely of 
public burdens, each would have 
to take his share according to his 
capacity for discharging them. 
Aristotle, however, does not touch 
upon this point, although he 
must have had it in view, £th. v. 
7, 1131, b, 20, where he speaks 
of the fAarroy and pei(ov kaxdy. 

‘ By xépdos (advantage or 
gain) and (nula (disadvantage or 
loss) Aristotle means in this con- 
nection, as he remarks, Hth. v 
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selling, renting, letting, &c., it is a question merely of ! 
the value of the article. Here, therefore, the rule is 
that of arithmetical equality: from him who has too 


equal.! In matters of exchange this equality consists 
in equality of value.2 The universal measure of value is 


much an amount is taken which will render both sides 


7, 1182, a, 10, not merely what is 
commonly understood by them. 
As he comprehends under correc- 
tive justice not only penal but 
also civil law, as well as the law 
of contract, he has greatly to 
extend the customary significa- 
tion of the words in order to 
include these different concep- 
tions under a common form of ex- 
pression. Accordingly he classes 
every injustice which anyone 
commits as «ép8os, every injustice 
which anyone suffers as (nla. 

1 Ibid. c. 5-7, especially c. 
5, 1130, b, 30: ris 8¢ nara pepos 
Stxatoovvns Kal Tov Kar’ avrTiy 
Siucatov ty pév eorw eldos rd év 
tais Siavopais Tinns  xpnudrwv 
HR tév bAdwv Soa pepiora ois 
Kowwwvovot THs woAtrelas, ... ev 
8& 7d ey rots cuvadAdypact S10p- 
Owrixdy. rotrov 8& wépn Sv0° ray 
yap cuvadAaypdrwv ra wey éxovord, 
éort Ta 8’ dxotoia, Exotoi pey rd 
Toidde oloy xpacis, ayn, Saveopos, 
eyyin, xpiiots, mapaxatath«n, plo- 
Owois* Exovoin St A€yera, Bri Fj 
dpx Tav cuvadAaypndrwv TovTwY 
éxovcwos. tav 3’ dxovolwy Ta pe 
Aabpaia, oloy KAowh, potxela, pap- 
paxela, mpoaywyela, SuvAaratia, 
SoAopovia, wWevdonaprupla, ta 5é 
Blaa, ofoyv aixla, Seouds, Odvaros, 
aprayh, whpwos, Kaxnyopla, mpo- 
wndAakiopds. c. 6, 1131, b, 27: 
Ty pty yap Siavenntindy Slkasoy 
Tay Koway del KaTa Thy avadoylay 


cor) rhv eipnuéyvny: Kal yap ard 
xpnudrwy Kowav day ylyynra 7 
Siavouy, Zora: kara rdv Adyov roy 
abroy Symep Exovet mpds LAANAG Ta 
eigevexOévra’ nal rd &dixov rd 
avrixelpevoy Te Scalp rovtw wapa 
Tv) avddoydy dorw. 7d 8 ey ois 
ouvadAdypact Slkasoy €or) pty Yoo 
vt, Kal 7d BdiKxov Byicov, BAA’ ov 
Kata Thy avadoylay éxelyny aAAd 
kata Thy apiOunrichy. od8ty yap 
Siapéper, ei emienxhs pavAovy an- 
ecrépnoey 2} pavdos emieny.. . 


G@AAG mpds Tov BAdBous Thy Si:apopay 


pévoy.BAére: 6 ydpos &c. PLATO 
(Gorg. 508, A) had opposed icé- 
TNS yewpeTpixh to wAcovetla. 

2 After discussing, in the 
above passage, both distributive 
and corrective justice, Aristotle 
comes (c. 8) to the view that 
justice consists in retribution, ro 
éytimenovOds (on which see Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 360, 2). This he rejects asa 
valid definition of justice in 
general, since it is applicable 
neither to distributive nor even, 
strictly speaking, to punitive 
justice. Only kowwvlat dAAaKrinal 
rest upon 7d avturerov0ds, which, 
however, is here, not kat’ icdryra, 
but nar’ dvadoylav: re avrimotety 
yap avddoyov cuupéver  wédAis 
(1132, b, 31 s8qq.): it is not 
the same, but different, though 
equivalent things are exchanged 
for one another, the norm 
for each exchange being con- 
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demand, which is the source of all exchange; and the 


symbol which represents demand is money.! 


tained in the formula: as are 
the goods of the one to those of 
the other, so must that which 
the former obtains be to that 
which the latter obtains. Cf. 
ix. 1 init. It is thus obvious 
that the previous assertion, that 
corrective justice proceeds ac- 
cording to arithmetical propor- 
tion, is inapplicable to this whole 
class of transactions. But it 
does not even apply to penal 
justice. Even here the proportion 
is geometrical: as A’s act is to B's, 
so is the treatment which A re- 
ceives to that which B receives. 
Only indemnification for injury 
is determined according to 
arithmetical proportion, and even 
here it is merely an analogy, as 
it is only an equivalent that is 
granted (it is an obvious defect 
in Aristotle’s theory that it makes 
no distinction between indemni- 
fication and punishment, and 
here treats punishment, which 
certainly has other aims as well, 
merely as a loss inflicted upon 
the transgressor for the purpose 
of rectifying his unjust gain). 
When, however, TRENDELEN- 
BURG (ibid. 405 sqq.) distin- 
guishes the justice in payment 
and repayment, upon the basis 
of which contracts are con- 
cluded, from corrective jus- 
tice, and assigns it to distribu- 
tive, so that the latter embraces 
the mutual justice of exchange 
as well as the distributive justice 
of the state, while corrective 
justice is confined to the action 
of the judge, either in inflicting 
penalties or in deciding cases of 
disputed ownership, he cannot 


Now 


find much support for this view. 
From the passages quoted in the 
preceding note, it is obvious that 
by distributive justice, Aristotle 
means that which has to do with 
the distribution of koa, whether 
these are honour or other advan- 
tages; by corrective justice, on 
the other hand, so far as it relates 
to éxovoa guvarAdyuara, in the 
first instance, fair dealing in 
commercial life, and not the 
legal justice of litigation, as the 
expression €ékovoiwm ocuvadddyuara 
indicates, since it isa name given 
to them (c. 5) because they rest 
upon voluntary contract. Even 
in these there are redress and cor- 
rection: the loss which, ¢.g., the 
seller suffers on the deliverance 
of his goods is compensated by 
the payment for the same, so 
that neither party loses or gains 
(c. 7, 1332, a, 18), and only when 
no agreement can be arrived at 
is the judge called in to under- 
take the settlement. They be- 
long, therefore, not to diaveun- 
TiKdy, but to d:opOwricdy Sixaioy. 
On some other defects in Ari- 
stotle’s theory of justice, among 
which the chief is his failure 
clearly to grasp the general con- 
ception of right, and to deduce 
a scientific scheme of natural 
rights, see HILDENBRAND, ibid. 
p. 293 sqq. 

* Ibid. 1133, a, 19: xdyra 
ounBAnTaA Se? rws elvat, Oy early 
ddrAAayh: ép’ & 7d vousirm erhAvOE 
kal ylverat mws uécov: mdyra yap 
Metper . . . dei &pa evi tim mdyra 
MeTpeicOa, domep éréxOn mpdrepov. 
tTovTo 98’ égr) Th mev GAnbela F 
Xpeia, ) mavra cuvexer. . . ofoy 8 
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justice consists in right dealing with reference to these 
relations: injustice in the opposite. Justice requires that 
a man should not assign to himself greater profit or less 
loss, to the other party greater Joss or less profit, than 
rightfully belongs to each: injustice consists in doing 
so.| A just or an unjust man, again, may be defined 
as one whose will identifies itself with one or the other 
mode of action. These two, injustice in the act and in 
the agent, do not absolutely coincide. A man may do 
injustice without acting unjustly,? and one may act 
unjustly without therefore being unjust ;* and accord- 
ingly Aristotle makes a distinction between hurt, 


wrong, and injustice.‘ 


‘bwddAAaypa Tis xpelas TO vdptopa 
yéyove kata cuvOqnnv, whence the 
name vdéuiopa, from vdpos. Cf. b, 
10 sqq. ix. 1,1164, a, 1. See the 
further treatment of money, Po- 
lit. i. 9, 1257, a, 31 sqq. 

1 See p. 170, n. 4, supra, and 
ibid. c. 9, 1134, a, 6. As justice 
thus consists in respect for the 
rights of others, it is called an 
&AASTpiov a&yaldy, c. 3, 1130, a, 3, 
c. 10, 1134, b, 2. 

2 Hth. v. 10,1135, a, 15: dvrwy 
5: ray SiKalwy Kal ddlxwy tov 
cipnucvwy, aducer prey Kad Siraco- 
mpayel, Bray exo tis avTda mpdrry ° 
droy 5° Bnwy, off’ adicet ote 
dicasompayet GAA’ ® Kata cupBeBn- 
ads . . . Gdlenua 8é al Sicatompd- 
ynua Gpiora te éxovaly kal 
dxovaly dor’ ora: rt Bdikov pey 
adlaenua 3’ otrw ddy wh rd éxovotoy 
mpooT}. 

$C. 9 (see p. 170, n. 4, su- 
pra), the 8{xa:os had been defined 
as mpaxriKos Kata wpoalpeniy 
rou Stxalov: c. 10 init. the ques- 


tion is asked: éwel 8 orw adt- 
kobyTa phew &diuKov elvat, 6 rota 
adinhpara Gdicav Hdn Bducds éoriw 
éxdorny Gduclay, ofovy KkrAéxrns # 
potxds 4) Anorhs; the reply is, 
that if one, e.g., commits adul- 
tery from passion, not 5:4 wpoap- 
écews apxhv, we must say: ddiKxe? 
pev ody, Bixos 5 ode or, oloy 
ovdsé KAéerrns, ExreWe St, oddEe 
poxds, éuolxevoe 5€. Cf. follow- 
ing note, and p. 116, n. 3. 

* Ibid. 1135, b, 11, all actions 
are divided into voluntary and 
involuntary, and the former again 
into intentional and unintentional 
(see p. 116 sqq. supra): trpimv dh 
ovowy BAaBayv trav éy rais Koww- 
vias [in a passage which Ari- 
stotle has here, perhaps, in view, 
Laws, ix. 861, B, PLATO had dis- 
tinguished BAdBy from ad8fenya, cf. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 719, 3 fin.] 7& mev per’ 
dyvolas auaprhuara eory [or more 
accurately, 1. 16, either druxyfjuara 
OY Guaprhpara, apaprdves uey yap 
Stay H apxh ev adt@ F rijs airlas, 
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In discussing the nature of justice we must further 
take account of the difference between complete and 
incomplete natural and legal right. Rights in the 
fullest sense exist only between those who are free and 
equal ;! hence the distinction between political and 
paternal, domestic or proprietary right.? Political 
right, again, is divided into natural and legal right ; the 
former of which is binding upon all men in like manner, 
while the latter rests on arbitrary statute, or refers to 
particular cases and relations ;* for however dissimilar 


druxe: 8 Bray etwhev] . . . Sray 
dé eidds pev, wh) wpoBovAevoas &e, 
ddixnua [wrong done in passion: 
eg. anger]... Stay 8 éx wpoa- 
pévews, Bdixos Kal poxOnpds ... 
duoiws 5& Kal Sleaos, Stay xpo- 
eAduevos Sixatompayh: Sieaionpaye: 
5t, &y pdvoy éxwy mxpatrn. But 
even involuntariness can only 
excuse 80a ph pdvoy dyvoouvres 
dAAG kal 80 Byvowy auepravovc, 
not wrong committed in thought- 
lessness which is caused by cul- 
pable passion. 

1 ©. 10, 1134, a, 25: 7d ¢y- 
Toupevdy dort kal rd arda@s Sliaoy 
Kal 7d woArtindy Sikatoy. rovro 5é 
éoriy ex) Kowwvav Blov mpds 7d elvat 
aitdpkeav, eAevddpwy Kal Yowv 7 
kat’ dvadoylay 4 Kar’ dpidydy. 
Where these conditions are ab- 
sent, we have not td moA:tixdy 
S!catov, AAG 7) Sleatov [a particu- 
lar kind of justice, as distin- 
guished from 1rd arAds Sflxatoy] 
cad xa@? duodrnra. The former 
(b, 13) is always xard vépov kal 
év ols éwepixer elvat vdpos’ ovrot 
5° hoay ev ols trapxe icdrns rov 
ipxew kal tpxerbat. 

2 Ibid. 1134, b, 8: rd &e 


Seamorixoy Sixaov Kal 7d warpixdy 


ov raurdy rovrois GAN’ Suowry’ ov 
yep éotw adtcla mxpds ta abrov 
awA@s: 7d 5é xrjua Kal 7d réxvoy, 
€ws ky F wnAlkov Kal uh xwpiodh, 
Gomep pépos avrov . . . 81d waaddAoy 
mpos yuvaixkd éort Slxacov 2 xpos 
Téxva Kal KThpata’ TovTo ydp éort 
vd oixovopuxdy Slxaoy* Erepoy Be 
kal rovro Tod woArTiKod. 

3 Ibid. 1134, b, 18: rot &é 
woAtriKovd Salou rd wey guowdy 
éore Td Se vopixdy, puoidy wey rd 
WAYTAXOV Thy avThy Exov Sdvauiy, 
kal ov T@ Boxety 7) uh, voumcdy 5é 
& d dpxijs pev obOey diapdpe odrws 
 GAdws, bray 8¢ Oavra diapeper 
... &rt Bea ext trav Kabdxacra 
vono8erovew, Cf. c. 12, 1136, b, 
33. Natural right is universal 
unwritten law [véuos kowds &ypa- 
pos]; positive right [vduos ii0s], 
on the other hand, is described 
as written law (Rhet. i. 10, 1368, 
b, 7; cf. c. 14, 1375, a, 16, c. 15, 
1375, a, 27, 1376, b, 23; Eth. viii. 
15, 1162, b, 21): but even here 
there is a distinction between 
the written and the unwritten 
(or that part which belongs to 
custom and habit), Rhet. i. 13, 
1373, b, 4; cf. Ath. x. 10, 1180, 
a, 35. 
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and changeable human laws and institutions may be, 
we cannot deny that there is a natural right, nor is the 
existence of a natural standard disproved by the possi- 
bility of divergence from it.! Indeed, such natural 
right is the only means of supplementing the defects 
which, seeing that it is a mere general rule and cannot 
by its very nature take account of exceptions, attach 
even to the best law.2?, When such an exception occurs 
it is necessary to sacrifice legal in order to save natural 
right. This rectification of positive by natural right 
constitutes Equity. Several other questions, which 
Aristotle takes occasion to discuss in the course of his 
researches into the nature of justice,‘ we may here pass 


-! Eth. v. 10, 1134, b, 24 sqq.; «a@ddrov. The émenhs is there- 


cf. Rhet. i. 18, 1373, b, 6 sqq., 
where Aristotle appeals for the 
gto Kowdy S{xaoy to well-known 
verses in Sophocles and Empe- 
docles, and to the universal 
agreement of men. 

? Similarly PLATO, Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 763, 1. 

3 Eth. v. 14, especially 1137, 
b. 11: 7d émtencés Slkasoy pév éoriy, 
ob Td Kara vduov Bt, ddd’ éxavdp- 
Owue vouluov Sixalov. And after 
proving the above, 1. 24: dd 
Sixaov pév dort wal BéAriov Tov 
twos Sixalov [on which see p. 175, 
n. 1, supra], ob rod axdAGs 5¢[ which 
here as Polit.iii. 6, 1279, a, 18, and 
Eth. v. 10, 11384, a, 25 = puowxdy 
Slxatov] CAAA rod 8d 7d axAGs [for 
which wrapa& rd awd. might be 
conjectured: the words, how- 
ever, may be explained by sup- 
plying after Sia 7d axdés, not 
dteaov, but dpfoacGa, or a similar 
word] duaprhyaros. Kal torw 
adtn fh duos h Tov éemeixous, éx- 
avdépOwua véuov pn edAelres Bid 7d 


fore (1. 35) 6 trav rotodTwy mpo- 
aiperixds Kal mpaxrinds, Kal d ph 
dxpiBodleaos &c., and émelrea is 
Sinatoovyn tis Kal obx érépa tis 
ékis. 

* Whether it is possible volun- 
tarily to suffer injury and to do 
oneself an injury, and whether 
in an unequal distribution the 
distributor or the receiver com- 
mits the wrong. Aristotle deals 
with these questions, Eth. v. c. 
11,12 and 15. He is prevented 
from finding any satisfactory 
solution of them, partly by the 
limitation of injustice to wAcov- 
etla, partly by the failure which 
is connected with it clearly to 
distinguish between alienable 
rights, of which it is true volenti 
non fit injuria, and inalienable, 
and similarly between civil and 
penal wrongs. Doubts have been 
entertained as to the genuine- 
ness of one part of these discus- 
sions. Chap. 15 is connected 
with the discussion of justice in 
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over, especially as he arrives at no definite conclusions 
with regard to them. 


The discussion of the principal virtues serves to’ 


confirm the truth of the general definition of virtue 
previously given. In all of them the question is one of 
the preservation of the proper mean between two 
extremes of error. But how are we to discover the 
proper mean? Neither in the previous general dis- 
cussion nor in his account of the individual virtues has 
Aristotle provided us with any reliable criterion of 
judgment upon this head. In the former, he refers us 
to insight as the guide to the discovery of the right ;! 
in the latter, it is the opposition between two vicious 
and one-sided extremes that reveals the proper mean. 
But when we ask what kind of conduct is vicious there 





a manner which is certainly not 
Aristotle’s. SPENGEL (ADdh. d. 
Bair. Akad. philos.-philol. K1. 
iii. 470) proposes therefore to 
transpose c. 10 and ec. 14, but 
this does not get over the diffi- 
culty, as c. 13 would still disturb 
the connection between c, 12 and 
15. FIscHER (De Hth. Nicom. 
fc. p. 13 sqq.) and FRITZSCHE 
(Hthica Hudemi, 117, 120 sqq.) 
regard c. 15 as a fragment from 
the fourth book of the Ludemian 
Ethics. BRANDIS, p. 1438 sq., 
leaves the choice open between 
these and other possible explana- 
tions (e.g. that it is a preliminary 
note to a larger discussion). 
The difficulties seem to dis- 
appear if we place c. 15, with the 
exception of the last sentence, 
between c. 12 and 13. It is not 
true that the question which it 
discusses has already been 
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settled: in c. 11 it was asked 
whether what one suffers volun- 
tarily, here whether what one 
inflicts on oneself, is a wrong. 
This investigation is expressly 
said to be still in prospect at the 
beginning of c. 12, and while it 
is certainly not more, it is also 
not less satisfactory than the kin- 
dred investigations, c. 11 and 12. 
TRENDELENBURG declares him- 
self, ibid. 423, satisfied with this 
transposition, in support of which 
he appeals to M. Mor.i. 34, 1196, 
a, 28, compared with th. XV. v. 
15, 1138, b, 8. On the other 
hand, RAMSAUER has not a word 
in allusion to the difficulty of the 
position of c. 15. In the text of 
c. 15 itself, however, the order is 
certainly defective; cf. Ram- 
SAUER, in loco, Rassow, Lorsch. 
uber die nikom. Eth. 42, 77, 96 
1 See p. 163, n. 2, supra. 
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is none to enlighten us but ‘the man of insight,’ no ulti- 
mate criterion but the notion which he may have formed 
of the proper mean. All moral judgment, and with it 
all moral insight, is thus conditioned by ‘Insight.’ If, 
then, we would understand the true nature of moral 
virtue we must next face the question of the nature of 
Insight, and accordingly Aristotle devotes the sixth 
book of the Kéhics to its discussion, illustrating it by 
comparison with kindred qualities, and explaining its 





practical import.' 


1 It is usual to assign a more 
independent position to the sec- 
tion upon the dianoétic virtues. 
The Lthicsis thought to bea gene- 
ral account of allthe virtues which 
are partly morul and partly in- 
tellectual ; the former are treated 
of B. ii.-v., the latter B. vi. But 
while Eudemus (according to 
Eth, Fud. ii. 1, 1220, a, 4-15) 
may have treated his subject in 
this way, Aristotle’s intention 
seems to have been different. 
Ethics, according to Aristotle, 
is merely a part of Politics 
(see p. 135 sq.) from which 
Kudemus (i. 8, 1218, b, 13) is 
careful to distinguish it as a 
separate science. Its aim is not 
(see p. 181,n.3, supra) yvaors, but 
mpatis (Hth. Hud.i. 1, 1214, a, 10, 
represents it as ‘not only know- 
ledge, but also action’), and 
accordingly it requires experi- 
ence and character to understand 
it (Hth. N. i, 1096, a, 2 sqq., see 
p.161, n. 2, 3, supra). It would be 
inconsistent with this practical 
aim (an objection which, accord- 
ing to M. Mor. i. 35, 1197, b, 27, 
was already urged by the older 
Peripatetics, and which is there 





To this end he first distinguishes, 


inadequately met), if the Ethics 
were to deal with intellectual 
activity for its own sake, and 
without relation to human action 
in the sense in which vi. 7, 1141, 
a, 28 declares that Politics has 
nothing to do with it. The 
treatment, moreover, in the sixth 
book, as it stands, if it professes 
to give a complete account of 
dianoétic virtue, is very unsatis- 
factory. The highest modes of 
intellectual activity are precisely 
those which are disposed of 
most briefly. This, on the other 
hand, becomes perfectly intelli- 
gible if we suppose the true aim 
to be the investigation of @pdéyn- 
ois, the other dianoétic virtues 
being only mentioned here in 
order to mark off the province of 
ppévnots from theirs and clearly 
to exhibit its peculiarities by the 
antithesis. Aristotle has to speak 
of ¢pévnois, because, as he him- 
self says, c. 1 (p. 163, 2, supra), 
he has defined moral virtue as 
conduct according to ép0ds Adyos, 
or as the @péviuos would define it, 
and because the discussion forms 
a@ necessary part of a complete 
account of moral virtue. Cf. on 
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as we have already seen, a two-fold activity of reason, 
the theoretic and the practical: that which deals with 
necessary truth, and that which deals with what is 
matter of choice.! Inquiring further how reason, know- 
ledge, wisdom, insight and art? are related to one 
another, he answers that knowledge deals with neces- 
sary truth, which is perceived by an indirect process of 


this head also vi. 13 (p. 166,n.1, 
supra), x. 8, 1178, a, 16: ovp- 
éCevxras 5& wal  ppdvnois rH TOU 
HOous aperg, kal airy rH pporhcei, 
elnep ai wey tis ppovt,cews apxal 
kara ras HOids elo aperas, Td 8’ 
dpOdy Tay HOiKay KaTa Thy ppdvynory. 

' See p. 113, n. 1, supra. 

2 Eth. vi. 3 init.: €07w 5h ofs 
dAndever h Wuxh Te Karapdva: } 
dropdvat wévre toy apOudy* Taira 
3’ dort réxvn, emorhun, ppdynors 
[which we have to translate by 
‘insight’ for lack of a better 
word], copia, vos, broAhwe: yap 
kal 8d&n evdbexerar SiapeddserOar. 
Whether Aristotle intends to 
treat all five or only some of 
those virtues is, on our view of 
the aim of this discussion, not 
very important. At thesame time 
we cannot agree with PRANTL 
(Ueber die dianoét. Tug. d. 
nikom. Eth. Minch. 1852) in re- 
garding gopla and ¢pdynois as 
the only dianoétic virtues: the 
former, that of the Adyoyr %xov, so 
far as it has for its object rd zh év- 
Sex duevoy tAAws Exew; the latter 
with the qualities which are sub- 
ordinate to it (edBovAla, civects, 
yvéun, Sewdrns), in so far as it 
refers to 7d évdexduevoy kAAws 
éxew; of vos, on the other hand, 
he says that as immediate it 
cannot be regarded as a virtue, 
of émiorhun and téxvn that they 
are not virtues, but that there is 


an apery emiothuns, coda, and an 
dper?) réxvns, likewise in the last 
instance gog/a, Aristotle cer- 
tainly speaks of cogia,c. 7, 1141, 
a, 12, as dperh réxvns, but only in 
the popular sense; as codla has 
to do only with the necessary, it 
cannot in this sense be dperh 
véxvns, whose sphere is rd évde- 
xspevoy BAAws Exe. But, apart 
from this inaccuracy, Prantl’s 
view is untenable, for in the first 
place Aristotle expressly says, 
c. 2 winit., that the dianoétic 
virtues are the subject of the dis- 
cussion that follows, and nowhere 
hints that there is any difference 
in this respect among the five 
which he enumerates c, 3, and in 
the second place Aristotle’s deti- 
nition of virtue applies to all 
five. If every praiseworthy 
quality is a virtue (#th.i.13 jin. : 
tay Be Etewr ras émaweras dperas 
Aéyouev) emtorhun and réxvn are 
undoubtedly éfes éeraweral (as 
example of éfts, émorhun is the 
one which is given in Categ. c. 8,8, 
a, 29, 11, a, 24); if, on the other 
hand, we accept the definition of 
virtue elsewhere (Top. v. 3, 131, 
b, 1), 8 roy Exovra motel cxovbaioy, 
this also is applicable to both. 
The same is true of vovs when 
conceived of, not as a special 
part of the soul, but as a special 
quality of that part, as it must be 
when classed along with émiorjun, 
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thought—in other words, by inference ;' that necessary 
truth is also the object of reason (vods) in that narrower 
sense in which it means the power of grasping in an act 
of immediate cognition those highest and most universal 
truths which are the presuppositions of all knowledge ; ? 


&c.; c. 12 init., moreover, it is ex- 
pressly described as a éfts, but if 
it is a é&s it must be a éfs 
exawerh: inother words, an éperh. 

1 Ibid. c. 3; ch p. 243, 
supra. 

2 Ibid. c. 6, and frequently, 
». p. 244, sqq. From reason 
in this sense vots mpaxticds 
is distinguished. The difference, 
according to De An. iii. 10, Eth. 
vi. 2, 12 (p. 113, n. 2, cf. 118, n. 1, 
supra), is that the object of the 
practical reason is action, and 
therefore 7rd évdex. tAAws Exe, 
whereas the theoretic reason is 
concerned with all dow ai dpxat 
ph evdéxovrat kAAws Exe. In his 
further treatment of the prac- 
tical reason Aristotle is hardly 
consistent. In the passages cited, 
p. 113, n. 2, its fanction is de- 
scribed as BovAever@a or Aoyl- 
(eo0c:, while it is itself called 7d 
Aoyiorixdy ; it is of less import (ac- 
cording to p. 106, n. 2, supra) that 
for vos wpaxrixds stand also didvora 
mpaxTiKh, mpaxrikdy Kal Siavon- 
vixdy. On the other hand we 
read, Eth. vi. 12, 1148, a, 35: «at 
6 vous trav earxdrwy én’ &uddrepa: 
Kal yap Trav xpérwv Spwv Kal tov 
doxdrwv vois ort wal od Adyos, Kal 
§ piv ward ras awodeltas tay 
dxtvfrwv Spwy Kal xpérwv, d 8° év 
rais xpaxrixais (Sc. €mtorhuats, not 
dwodelteot, as the species wpaxtikal 
amwodelfers cannot stand as the 
antithesis to the genus dmodeltis; 
moreover, the former phrase in- 


volves a self-contradiction, axd- 
Se:tis according to p. 243 sq. being 
a conclusion from necessary 
premises, whereas deliberation 
has to do with rd évdex. BAAws 
Exew) tod eoxdrov xa) évdexoudsou 
kal rijs érdépas mpotdoews. dpyxa) 
yap rot ob Evexa abrar: ex yap 
Tav Kab’ Exacta 7d Kadddov [the 
last clause, é« yap, &c., has 
hitherto baffled the commen- 
tators, and ought perhaps to be 
struck out]. rodrwy oby txew de? 
alodnow, adrn 8 ear vots. Ac- 
cording to this passage also 
there is, besides the reason which _ 
knows the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of demonstrations, a 
second whose object is ré 
Ecxarov, 7d evdexduevorv, 4 érépa 
xpéraots, and which, therefore, is 
described as an afo6nors of these 
(robvrwy can only refer to these 
dpxal rou ob Evexa). By frxarov 
can only be meant the same as iii. 
5, 1112, b, 23 (cf. vi. 9, 1142, a, 
24 and p. 118, n. 3, supra) where 
it is said, rd trxarov ev rH dva- 
Avoet xp@rov elvat ev rH yevéoe, 
the primary condition (xpéroy 
alriov, 1112, b, 19) for the attain- 
ment of a certain end, with the 
discovery of which deliberation 
ceases and action begins, as set 
forth, iii. 5, 1112, b, 11 sqq.; De 
An. iii. 10 (see p. 113, n. 2, supra). 
As it lies in our own power to 
make thiscondition actual or not, 
it is described as évBexduevoy. 
But it does not coincide in mean- 
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that wisdom consists in the union of reason and know- 


ing, as WALTER, Lehre v. d. 
prakt. Vern. 222, assumes, with 
the érépa mpéracis, ‘the second 
premise. The latter is the 
minor premise of the practical 
syllogism : in the example ad- 
duced, Eth. vi. 5 (see p. 110, n. 1, 
supra), ‘wavros yAuKéos yeverOat 
Set, rour) 5é yAuKd,’ &c., it is the 
clause ‘ this is sweet’; the oxa- 
rov, on the other hand, which 
leads immediately to action is 
the conclusion (in the given case: 
tovTou yeverOa: Set), which is 
called, De An. iii. 10 (see p. 113, 
n. 2, supra), Eth. vi. 8, 1141, b, 12, 
apxh Tis mpdtews, mparrdy a&yaGdr ; 
as,then, Td mpaxrov is described as 
Td €xxaroy, vi. 8, 1141, b, 27, c. 8, 
1142, a, 24 also, and only this can 
be meant by 7d évdex.in the 
passage before us, the minor 
premise (‘this is sweet,’ ‘ this is 
shameful’) does not refer to a 
mere possibility but to an un- 
alterable reality. It is certainly 
surprising to be told that both of 
these are not known by a Adyos, 
but by Nous, seeing that the 
minor premise of the practical 
syllogism is matter of perception, 
not of Nous,while the conclusion, 
7) trxarov, being deduced from 
the premises, is matter, not of 
vous, but of Adyos, not of im- 
mediate but of mediate know- 
ledge. Nevertheless, although 
in many cases (as in the above, 
Tour) yAuxv) the minor premise of 
the practical syllogism is a real 
perception, there are other cases 
in which it transcends mere per- 
ception: as, for instance, when 
the major premise is ‘we must 
do what is just,’ the minor ‘ this 
action is just.’ In such cases we 
can only speak of afr@nois in the 


improper sense described p, 250, 
n. 1, supra (for another example, 
v. Eth. ii. 9, 1109, b, 20), and 
Aristotle himself remarks (ce. 
p. 183, n. 4, infra) that what he 
here calls alo@nois it would be 
better to call ppéynots. Buteven 
the foxaroy, i.e. the mpaxrdy, 
must be object of alfa@nois, as 
it is a particular, and all par- 
ticulars are so (cf. p. 183, infra). 
What is more remarkable is that 
the passage before us places the 
function of the practical reason, 
not in BovdAederba: (on which 
v. p. 182, n, 5, infra), but in the 
cognition of the érépa xpéraats 
and the écxaroyv. It is wholly 
inadmissible to say, with 
WALTER, ibid. 76 sqq., that it is 
speaking of the theoretic reason 
and not of the practical at all. 
It is impossible to understand 
the words 6 péy xara ras &ro- 
SelEeis, &c., to mean that one and 
the same Nous knows both. If 
we examinec. 2 of this book (see 
p. 113, n. 2, supra) where, consis- 
tently with other passages, ré 
évdex. &AAws Exew are expressly 
assigned to the vols mpaxrixds as 
the sphere of its action, while 
the Oewpyrixds is confined to the 
sphere of necessary truth, and if 
we consider how important a 
place the latter doctrine has in 
Aristotle’s philosophy (cf. p. 197, 
n. 4, supra; Anal. Past. i. 33 init.: 
of the évdex. tAAws Exew there is 
neither an éxiorhun nor a vois), 
we must regard it as more than 
improbable that what in all other 
passages is in the distinctest 
terms denied of this reason is 
here expressly affirmed of it. 
Such an explanation is unneces- 
sary: Aristotle says of ppdyyats, 
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ledge in the cognition of the highest and worthiest 
objects.! These three, therefore, constitute the purely 
theoretic side of reason. They are the processes by 
which we know the actual and its laws. What they deal 
with cannot be otherwise than as it is, and therefore 
cannot be matter of human effort. On the other 
hand, art and insight? deal with human action: in 
the one case as it concerns production, in the 
other as it is conduct.’ Insight alone, therefore, of all 
the cognitive activities can be our guide in matters of 
conduct. It is not, however, the only element in the 
determination of conduct. The ultimate aims of action 
are determined, according to Aristotle,‘ not by delibera- 
tion, but by the character of the will:° or, as he would 


the virtue of the practical reason, 
both that practical deliberation, 
and that the immediate know- 


ledge of the éoxarov and mpaxroy, — 


is the sphere of its operation 
(see p. 182, n. 3, infra). 
attributes, therefore, to it the 
knowledge both of the actual, 
which is the starting-point of 
deliberation, and of the purpose 
which is its goal. 

1C. 7, 1141, a, 16 (after re- 
jecting the common and in- 
accurate use of the word go@d‘a): 
dote SiAov bri Hy axpiBeardrn dv 
tay émornuav efn 7 ood‘a, Set 
ipa ruv copdy ph pdvoy rd ex Tay 
apxay eidévar, AAG kal wep) ras 
apxds aAnOevew. dor’ en dv 7 
god‘a vous Kal émorhun, dorep 
Kepadhy &xovta emorhun trav 
tyuordrev. Cf.p. 290, n.2, supra. 

2 It would be preposterous, 
Aristotle continues, c. 7, 1141, 
a, 20, to regard ¢pdvnois and 
mwoAitiuxh as the highest know- 
ledge; in that case we should 


He 


have to regard man as the 
noblest of all beings. The 
former is concerned with what 
is best for man: on the other 
hand 7 cogla dor) nal éemorhun 
Kal vous Tay Timwratwy TH pices. 
c. 8 init.: 7 5 ppdynois wepi ra 
avOpmmwa Kal wept ay tart Bov- 
Aedoabat’ Tov yap ppovipou pdAiora 
tour’ Epyov elval pauev, Td ed Bov- 
AetverOat, BovAetera: 8’ odfels wepl 
Ttav dduvdrwy kAAws Exe, ob8° 
Scwy wh rédos th éort nal rodro 
xpaxtoy dyaddy. See also p. 183, 
n. 2, supra. 

8 See p. 107, n. 2, supra. 

* As was rightly pointed out 
by WALTER, Lehre v. d. prakt. 
Vern. 44, 78, and HARTENSTEIN 
in opposition to TRENDELEN- 
BURG (Hist. Beitr. ii. 378), and 
the earlier view of the present 
treatise. 

5 Eth. iii. 5, 1112, b, 11: 
BovAevéueba St ob wepl ray TeAGy 
GAAQ wep) Tav mrpds Ta TéAn. SO 
the physician, ‘the orator, the 
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explain it, while all aim at happiness,' it depends upon 
the moral character of each individual wherein he seeks 
it. Practical deliberation is the only sphere of the 
exercise of insight ;? and since this has to do, not with 
universal propositions, but with their application to 
given cases, knowledge of the particular is more in- 
dispensable to it than knowledge of the universal.’ It 
is this application to practical aims and to particular 
given cases that distinguishes insight both from science 
and from theoretic reason.4 On the other hand, it is 


legislator: @Oéuevor réAos Tt Was 
Kal 81a tlywy tora: oxomover, Vi. 
13, 1144, a, 8: 1d Epyov adworeAcirat 
Kara Thy dpdvnow Kal rhy Ouchy 
aperhy: 7 ev yap aperh Toy cKxowdy 
woes GpOdv, H 5 ppdvynots Ta pds 
tovroy, L. 20: thy pmey ody 
xpoalpeoiw dpOhy woret  aperh, Te 
5’ baa éxelyns Evexa wépure wpar- 


teabat obk tort THs aperns GAA’ 


érépas Suvduews. See further, 
p. 186, n. 5, infra. 

1 See p. 139, n. 1, supra. 

7 C. 8 init.; see p. 118, n. 3, 
supra. 

3 Hth. vi. 8, 1141, b, 14 (with 
referenceto the words quoted n. 2 
preced. p.): ovd’ éorly 7 ppdyiais 
tay KaddAou pdvoy, GAAG Set Kal Ta 
Kadexacta yywpl(ew: mpaxrixh yap, 
h St mpagis wep) ra Kaddxaota, 
And accordingly (as is remarked 
also Metaph. i. 881, a, 12 sqq.) 
experience without knowledge 
(2.6. witbout apprehension of the 
universal) is as a rule of greater 
practical use than knowledge 
without experience. 7 5¢ ppdéynois 
' wpaxrinh: bore Set budw txev 7 
tautny [the apprehension of the 
particular] maAAoy. For the same 
reason young people lack gpornars 


(c. 9, 1142, a, 11), being without 
experience. 

4 Eth. vi. 9, 1142, a, 23: ore 
5’ 7 ppdynors obx emtorhun, pave- 
pév* rou yap éoxdrov dorly, domwep 
elpnra ‘ [in the passage quoted, p. 
182, n.2,sup., where it was shown 
to be concerned with the xpaxrdy 
ayatdy ; cf. c. 8, 1141, b, 27: rd 
yap Widiona mpanrdy ws Erxarorv) 
7d yap tpaxrdy Towvroy [sc. toxa- 
tov]. ayricerra: pey 8h re ve: 5 
Bev yap vous Tay Spwy, dv ovK tort 
Adyos, 7 8¢ rod éoxdrov, ov ovK 
tor emiorhun, GAA aaOnots, ox 
7 tT&Y idiwy, GAA’ ola aigbaydpueba 
b71 7d ev Tots padnuarinots Ecxator 
tplyurov' aTihoera: yap Karel. 
GAN’ airy paddAov alcOnois f 
gppovnois, exelyns 8’ AAO eldos. 
This passage has been discussed 
in recent times by TRENDELEN- 
BURG (Hist. Beitr. ii. 380 8q.), 
TEICHMULLER (Arist. Forsch. i. 
253-262), and more exhaustively 
by WALTER (Lehr. v. d. prakt. 
Vern. 361-433). The best view 
of Aristotle’s meaning and the 
grounds on which it _ rests 
may be shortly stated as 
follows: @péynots is here distin- 
guished from émorfhun by marks 


Po 
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seen in both these respects to be a manifestation of 
practical reason, the essential characteristics of which it 


which are already familiar to us. 
When it is further opposed to 
Nous, which is described as con- 
cerned with indemonstrable prin- 
ciples, we can obviously under- 
stand by Nous in this sense only 
the theoretic, not that reason 
which Aristotle calls practical 
and distinguishes from the former 
as a different faculty of the soul 
on no other ground than that it 
(like $pévnots, according to the 
passage before us) has to do with 
the mpakroy, the évdexduevoy, the 
éxxatroy (see p. 180, n. 2, supra). 


Finally, it cannot: surprise us 


that the écxaroy, with which 
insight is concerned, is said to 
be the object not of émorhun 
but of afe@nors. For this érxaroy, 
which is found in the conclusion 
of the practical syllogism, is 
that in the fulfilment of which 
action consists, and is always 
therefore a definite and particular 
result; the écxaroy is the source 
of the resolution to undertake 
this journey, to assist this one 
who is in need, &c. (cf. p. 180, 
n.2). But the particular is not 
the object of scientific know- 
ledge but of perception; cf. 
p. 163 sq. While this is so, we 
have to deal in the conclusion 
of the practical syllogism (often 
also, as was shown, p. 180 sq., 
in its minor premise), not only 
with the apprehension of an 
actual fact, but at the same time 
with its subsumption under a 
universal concept (as in the con- 
clusion: ‘I wish a good teacher 
—Socrates is a good teacher—- 
Socrates must be my teacher’); 
accordingly, not with a simple 


perception but with a perceptive 
judgment. The afe@nois, there- 
fore, which is concerned with the 
rxarov of practical deliberation 
is not alo@nois Tay i8iwy, i.e. the 
apprehension of the _ sensible 
qualities of objects which are pre- 
sent to particular senses (as was 
shown, p. 69 sq. sup., thisis always 
accompanied by particular sensa- 
tions), but an ale@nois of another 
kind. What that kind is is not 
expressly said, but merely indi- 
cated by an example: it is like 
that which informs us 8 1d év 
Tots padnuarixots oxatov Tpl-ywvov, 
that in the analysis of a figure the 
last term which resists all analysis 
is a triangle. (For only so can 
the words be understood, as is 
almost universally recognised ; 
RAMSAUER’S explanation, which 
takes the general proposition to 
mean primam vel simplicissimam 
omnium figuram esse triangulun, 
is contradicted by the circum- 
stance noted by himself that 
such a proposition is not known 
by ale@yois.) In other words, 
this afe@nois involves a judgment 
upon the quality of its object. 
But such propositions as ‘this 
must be done’ differ even from 
the given instance, ‘this is a 
triangle,’ in that they refer to 
something in the picture and not 
merely to something present to 
the senses. They are therefore 
still further removed from per- 
ception in the proper sense than 
it is. Hence he adds: they are 
more of the nature of ppdynets ; it 
is moreakintoalo@nois. The pas- 
sage, therefore, gives good sense, 
and there isno reason to reject the 
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so perfectly reproduces that we have no difficulty in re- 
cognising in it ‘the virtue of practical reason —in other 
words, practical reason educated to a virtue.’ Its 
object is on the one hand the individual and his good, 
on the other the commonwealth: in the former case it 
is Insight in the narrower sense, in the latter Politics, 
which again is further divided into @conomics, and the 
sciences of Legislation and Government.? In the sure 
discovery of the proper means to the ends indicated by 
Insight consists Prudence ;* in right judgment on the 
matters with which practical Insight has to deal, Under- 
standing ;‘ in so far as a man judges equitably on these 


words from 8t: 1d év rots nad. to 
the end, in which case we should 
have to suppose that the actual 
conclusion of the chapter has 
been lost. 

1 Aristotle does not, indeed, 
expressly say so, but he attri- 
butes to vots mpaxrixds (see 
p. 180, n. 2) precisely those 
activities in which gpévnois ex- 
presses itself, viz. BovAever@Oat 
and occupation with the évde- 
xduevoy, the mpaxrdy ayabdy, the 
érxarov, and remarks of both 
that they are concerned with 
matters of afa@nois, not of 
knowledge (p. 188, n. 4, supra). 
These statements are consistent 
only on the supposition that they 
refer to one and the same sub- 
ject, and that insight is merely 
the right state of the practical 
reason. PRANTL’S view (ibid. p. 
15), that it is the virtue of 7d 
dotacrixdy, is refuted even by the 
passage which he quotes on its 
behalf, c. 10, 1142, b, 8 sqq., not 
to speak of c. 3, 1139, b, 15 sqq. 

2 C. 8 sq. 1141, b, 23-1142, 


a, 10; cf. p. 136. 

8 EvBovAla, ibid. c. 10; cf. 
p. 118, n. 3, supra. According 
to this account of it, edBovAla 
must not ‘be confounded with 
knowledge into which inquiry 
and deliberation do not enter as 
elements, nor with evoroxyfa and 
&yxlvowa, which discover what is 
right without much deliberation, 
nor with 8déga, which also is not 
an inquiry; but it is a definite 
quality of the understanding 
(S:avorw, see p. 106, n. 2), viz. 
dp0dérns BovAtjs H Kara rd wpeAmoy, 
kal ob Sef nal Ss nal Ste, And we 
must further here distinguish 
between Td axA@s ed BeBovAciabat 
and 1rd wpés rt réAos eb BeBova- 
evo0a. Only the former deserves 
unconditionally to be called 
evBovAia, which is therefore de- 
fined as 6p0dérns 7 Kara Td cuuepoy 
pds TL TEAS, OF 7H ppdynats aANOhs 
brdAnvls eoriy. 

4 Suveots, ibid. c. 11. Its 
relation to gppdéynois is described 
1143, a, 6: wept ra ata pey TH 
ppovhoe: early, obk Eort St rabrdoy 
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matters towards others, we call him Right-minded.! 
Just, therefore, as all perfection of theoretic reason is 
included in Wisdom, so all the virtues of the practical 
reason are traced back to Insight.?, The natural basis 
of insight is the intellectual acuteness which enables us 
to find and apply the proper means to a given end.® 
If this is turned to good ends it becomes a virtue, in the 
opposite case a vice; so that the root from which spring 
the insight of the virtuous man and the cunning of the 
knave is one and the same.‘ The character of our ends, 
however, depends in the first instance upon our will, and 
the character of our will upon our virtue; and in that 
sense insight may be said to be conditioned by virtue.® 





cbveots kal ppdynois: h wey yap 
ppdvnots emeraxtixh eoriv: rl yap 
Set mpdrrew 2 ph, Td rédAos abrijs 
eorly* % 8 obveots KpiTiKh pdvoy. 
It consists év tg xpioOa rH bdin 
emt rd Kpivew wep) rodrwy wep) wy 
h ppdynots eoriv, BAAOV A€yorTos, 
cal xplrew Kadws. 

' Tvéun, cad’ hy evyvdpovas xa 
exew hauey yvouny, is according 
to c. 11, 1143, a, 19 sqq. 4 Tov 
emieikuus Kpiots op0y, similarly 
cUyyyaun = yvaun KpiTiKh Tov 
éemekovs op0y. All right conduct 
towards others, however, has to 
do with equity (c. 12, 1143, a, 
31). 

2 Aristotle accordingly con- 
cludes the discussion of the 
dianoétic virtues with the words : 
tl pev obv early h ppdynots Kol 7 
copia .., elpnra, so that he 
himself appears to regard these 
as representative of the two chief 
classes of the dianoétic virtues. 
There is this difference, moreover, 
between them and most of the 
others (c. 12, 1148, b, 6 sq. c. 9, 


1142, a, 11 sqq.) that while vous, 
cbveois and yvéun are to acertain 
extent natural gifts, copla and 
gpévnorts are not. 

3 Ibid. c. 13, 1144, a, 23: ~ore 
54 tis Svvapts hy nadrover Sewdrnra. 
arn 8’ dort rowvtn Sore rd wpds 
voy troredévra ckomdy cuyrelvovra 
SivacOat Tavta mpdrrew Kal Tvy- 
xdvew abrar. 

* Thid. 1. 26: dv wey ov 6 
oKxomds 7 KaAdbs, emawverh éotiv, dy 
5¢ pavAos, mavoupyla. VII. 11, 
115%,a, lL: 8a 7d thy Sevdryta 
Siapeper THs ppovicews Toy eipnu- 
évoy tpdmwov .. . kal Kara peéev roy 
Adyow éyybs elvai, Siapépew BE Kard 
thy wpoa‘pecw. See above. Plato 
had already remarked (ep. vi. 
491 E) that the same natural gift 
which rightly guided produces 
great virtue, under wrong guid- 
ance is the source of great vice. 

§ Eth. vi. 13, 1144,a, 8, 20 (see 
p. 182, n. 5, sup.). Lbid. 1. 28 (after 
the words quoted n. 3, 4): gor 8’ 
th ppdvnots ovx  Sewdrns, BAA’ 
obx &vev tas Suvduews tavtns. 4h 
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But, conversely, virtue may also be said to be condi- 
tioned by insight ;' for just as virtue directs the will 
to good objects, insight teaches it the proper means to 
employ in the pursuit of them.? Moral virtue, there- 
fore, and insight reciprocally condition one another: 
the former gives the will a bent in the direction of 
the good, while the latter tells us what actions are 
good.? The circle in which we seem here to be in- 
volved is not really resolved by saying‘ that virtue and 
insight come into existence and grow up together by a 
gradual process of habituation ; that every single vir- 
tuous action presupposes insight, every instance of true 
practical insight virtue ;> but that if we are in search 
of the primal germ from which both of these are evolved, 
we must look for it in education, by which the insight 
) of the older generation produces the virtue of the 
| younger. ‘This solution might suffice if we were deal- 
| ing merely with the moral development of individuals, 


5° efis [which here, as p. 153, vi. 13, 1145, a, 4: ovm Fora 7» 





n, 3, supra, indicates a permanent 
quality] T@ Oupart todr@ viverat 
THs Wuxis [insight is compared 
to the eye also] otk &vev aperijs 

. . Stacrpéeper yap h woxOnpla Kal 
SiaevSerOar mover wep) 14s mpakri- 
Kas apxds. Gate pavepdy tt adv- 
varov ppdvimov elvar ph dvTa ayabdy, 
Cf. c. 5, 1140, b, 17: 7G Se Fieq- 
Oapuevy 5.’ Hdovhy Ka: AVY evOds 
ov daivetat h apxy, ovde [sc. palverat 
avT@| Seiy rovrov evekey Kat Sid 
T0080 aipetoba: wadvTa Kal mpdrrev. 
VII. 9, 1151, a, 14 sqq. 

1 Hth. vi. 18, 1144, b, 1-32. 
Cf. preceding note and p. 156, 
n. 3, supra. 

2 See p. 182, n. 5, supra. Eth. 


mpoalperis Oph &vev pporvnaews ovd’ 
divev apeTns’ h ev yap TO TéAoS, 3; 
5¢ ra mpds TO TEAOS Tole? MpaTTeEL. 

$1144, bh, 30: <dHAov ody 
éx Tav eipnucvwy OTL ovx oldy Te 
ayabdy elva: kup!ws &vev ppovhoews 
ovdé ppdvymov a&vev rhs HOAs 
aperns. X.8; see p. 178, n. 1 fin. 
supra. 

4 TRENDELENBURG, JAHistor. 
Beitr. ii. 885 sq. 

5 TRENDELENBURG refers on 
this point to MW. Mor. ii. 3, 1200, 
a, 8; obre yap &vev THs ppovicews 
ai BAAa aperal yivoyra:, ov8’ 7 
ppdvnois TeAcla &vev tav &AAwY 
&pet@v, GAAX cuvepyova! mws mer’ 
GAAHAwv. , 
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and with the question whether in time virtue here 
precedes insight or vice versa. But the chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that they condition one another abso- 
lutely. Virtue consists in preserving the proper mean, 
which can only be determined by ‘ the man of insight.’ ! 
But, if this be so, insight cannot be limited to the mere 
discovery of means for the attainment of moral ends: 
the determination of the true ends themselves is impos- 
sible without it; while, on the other hand, prudence 
merits the name of insight only when it is consecrated 
to the accomplishment of moral ends. 

As insight is the limit of moral virtue in one 
direction, those activities which spring, not from the 
will, but from natural impulse (without, however, on that 
account being wholly withdrawn from the control of the 
will) stand at the other extreme. To this class belong 
the passions. After the discussion, therefore, of insight, 
follows a section of the Hthics which treats of the right 
and wrong attitude towards the passions. Aristotle 
calls the former temperance, the latter intemperance— 
distinguishing them from the moral qualities of self- 
control (cwdpocvvn) and licentiousness,? by pointing 
out that while in the case of the latter the control or 
tyranny of the desires rests upon a bent of the will 
founded on principle, in the case of the former it rests 
merely upon the strength or weakness of the will. For 
if all morality centres in the relation of reason to desire, | 
and is concerned with pleasure and pain ;?* if further, 
there is in this respect always a wrong as opposed to 








' Cf. p. 163. 2 P. 167 n. 6, supra. : 
3 See p. 156 sq. supra. ! 
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the right, a bad as opposed to the good —still this opposi- 
tion may be of three different degrees and kinds. If 
we suppose on the one hand a perfected virtue, free alike 
from all weakness and vice, and on the other a total 
absence of conscience, we have in the former case a 
divine and heroic perfection which hardly exists among 
men, in the latter a state of brutal insensibility which 
is equally rare.’ If the character of the will, with- 
out being so completely and immutably good or bad as 
in the cases just supposed, yet exhibits in fact either of 
these qualities, we have moral virtue or vice.? Finally, if 
we allow ourselves to be carried away by passion, without 
actually willing the evil, this is defined as intemperance 
or effeminacy ; if we resist the seductions of passion, it is 
temperance or constancy. Temperance and intemper- 
ance have to do with the same object as self-control and 
licentiousness—namely, bodily pain and pleasure. The 
difference lies in this, that while in the case of the 
former wrong conduct springs only from passion, in 
the case of the latter it springs from the character of 
the will. If in the pursuit of bodily pleasure or in 
the avoidance of bodily pain, a man transgresses the 
proper limit from weakness and not from an evil will, 


' Eth, vii. 8 init.: tev wept ra 
HOn pevxtay pla éoriy fn, xaxla 
axpacla, Onpidrns. ra 3° evavria 
vTois wey Suol d7Aa-> Td wey yap 
dperhy 7d & eyxpdretay Kadovpeyr: 
apos 3 thy Onpidtyra pddior’ dy 
apudrro: Aéyew thy twtp ajuas 
dperhy, hpwikhy twa Kal Oeiay . . . 
kal yap domep ovdé Onplov dor) kakia 
ov8’ dperh, odrws ove Deo, GAA’ 7 
pty riyidrepoy aperis, h 8 Erepdy 
vt yévos kanlas, &c. OF Onpidrns 


Aristotle speaks further c. 6,114, 
8, b, 19, 1149, a, 20, c. 7, 1149, b, 
27 sqq. Among bestial desires 
he reckons dppodlova trois &ppect, by 
which, however, as the context 
shows, he means only passive 
not active radepacria. 

? See preceding note and the 
remarks which follow upon the 
relation of cwopoctvn and dxoAa- 
gla to éyxpdreia and dxpacla, be- 
sides p. 160 sq. 
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in the former case he is intemperate, in the latter effemi- 
nate; if he preserves the proper limit, he is temperate 
or constant.' The latter type of man still differs from 


1 Ibid. c. 6: Bre wey ody weph 
hdovas kalAdwas eialy of 7’ éyxpareis 
kal kapreptxol kal of dxparets kal pa- 
Aakol, pavepdy. More accurately, 
these qualities, like cwppocdtvyn and 
axodacla, refer to bodily pain and 
pleasure; only in an improper 
sense can we speak of xpnudrwy 
duparets Kal KépdSous kal ripts Kal 
Ovuod. trav 5é wept ras cwpuarikds 
drodavoes, wep) As Aéyomey roy 
adppova nal axdracrov, 6 wh TE 
mpoapercOat Tay hdavav Sidxwy Tas 
imepBodas al rev Aunpoy pevywy 
. . . QAAA wapda mpoalpeow Kal Thy 
Sidvoway, deparhs A€yerat, ob Kara 
apéabeoty, abdrep Spyis,aAr’ axA@s 
pévoy. Madaxia refers to the same 
objects. The &«parhs, therefore, 
and the axdAaoros, the éyxparhs 
and the oddpwr, eiol ey repli 
Taura, GAA’ ovx woalrws eicly, 
GAA’ of pdtv mpoatpodyra of 8 od 
mpoaipouyrat. 51d uaAAOV akdrAagrov 
ty eYrxomev, doris wh emibvuav 4} 
hpéua Sidner ras bwepBords ral 
— pebye: perplas Avwas, 7) Tovrov 
Soris Sid 1rd CmiOvuetvy aopddpa. 
C. 8 init.: in reference to the 
said objects, Zor: pév ofrws Exew 
bore frracda Kal wy of mwoAAol 
xpelrrous, ort 5& Kpareiv kal dy of 
woAAo) frrovs* tovrwy 8 6 pey 
wep) fdovds axparhs 6 8 éyxparhs, 
6 8 wep) Adwas padrands 5 5e 
Kaprepucos ... 6 pey ras bep- 
Bodrds Sidnwv rov Hddwv 7 Kal 
irepBoras 4 8d xpoalperiv, 30 
abras kal undev 80 Erepoy droBaivor, 
axdAaoros ... 6 8 CAnelrwy 6 
ayrixelpevos, 6 3t pécos cddppwr. 
dulows S¢ Kal 5b petywy ras cwpa- 
mikds Adwas ph 8’ Firray GAAa Bid 
xpoalpeoty. The padaxds, on the 


other hand (who is defined 1150, 
b, 1 as €AAelrowv mpds & of roAAol kad 
dvrirelvyovot Kal ddvayra:), avoids 
pain undesignedly. déyrixe:ra 
5é TG wey axpare’ d eyxparhs, TG Se 
parang 6 kaprepixés. c. 9, 1151, a, 
11: the &«déAacros desires im- 
moderate bodily enjoyments on 
principle (8:4 +d wereto@a), this 
desire having its roots in his 
moral character as a whole (8: 
vd rotovTos elvat ofos Sidxew abrds) 
.. » fort SE ris Bia wdOos exora- 
TiKds wapa Toy apbdy Adyoy, dy Sore 
bey wh mpdtrreyv Kara toy dp0dy 
Adyov Kparet 1d wdOos, Sore 3’ 
elvat rovovroy oloy weretcOas SidKery 
avédny Seiy ras romtras hdovas ov 
Kpare: ourds éoriw 6 dxparhs 
Berrlwy rod dxorAdcrou, vide maiddros 
amhas’ cob(era: yap rd BéArioTor, 
n &pxh. kAdos 8’ évavrios, 6 éupev- 
erinds kal obk éxorarucds Bid ye 7d 
wa8os (and so, previously, c. 4, 
1146, b, 22). OC. 11, 1152,a, 15: the 
intemperate man acts indeed 
éxay, rovnpos 8’ ob: h yap mpoalpeois 
emenhs: wo0’ husmdynpos. He 
resembles a state which has good 
laws but which does not observe 
them; the woynpds one in which 
the laws are observed, but are 
bad. He differs, therefore, from 
the &«éAacros in that he feels re- 
morse for his actions (cf. Zth. 
ili. 2, p. 590 mid. above) and 
is therefore not so incurable as 
the latter. Accordingly, Aristotle 
compares excess with epilepsy, 
&koAacla with dropsy and con- 
sumption (c. 8, 1150, a, 21, c. 9 
init.). Two kinds of intemper- 
ance are further distinguished, 
doOéveca And -xperérem, that 
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the man who is virtuous in the proper sense (cd¢pwr), 
in that he is still struggling with evil desires, from 
which the other is free.’ The general question of how 
and how far it is possible to act from intemperance, and 
to let our better knowledge be overpowered by desire, 
has been already discussed.? 


Tt) 3. Friendship 

Upon the account of all that relates to the virtue of 
the individual, there follows, as already mentioned, a 
treatise upon Friendship. So morally beautiful is the 
conception of this relationship which we find here 
unfolded, so deep the feeling of its indispensableness, 
so pure and disinterested the character assigned to it, 
so kindly the disposition that is indicated, so profuse 
the wealth of refined and happy thoughts, that 
Aristotle could have left us no more splendid memorial 
of his own heart and character. Aristotle justifies him- 
self for admitting a discussion upon Friendship into 
the Hthics partly by the remark that it also belongs to 
the account of virtue,® but chiefly on the ground of the 


which is deliberately pursued and 
that which, springing from vio- 
lence of temper, is thoughtlessly 
pursued; of these the latter is 
described as more curable (c. 8, 
1150, b, 19 sqq. c. 11, 1152, a, 18, 
27). The inconstancy of the in- 
temperate man finds its opposite 
extreme in the headstrong and 
self-willed man (icxvpoyvopeor, 
idtoyvéuwv, c. 10, 1151, b,4). The 
excesses of anger are less to be 
blamed than those of intem- 
perance (c. 7, c. 8, 1150, a, 25 
sqq.; cf. v. 10, 1135, b, 20-29 
and p. 113, n. 1); still more 


excusable are exaggerations of 
noble impulses (c. 6, 1148, a, 22 
sqq.). Onanger, fear, compassion, 
envy, &c. see also het. ii. 2, 
5-11. 

' C. 11, 1151, b, 34: & Te yap 
eykpatys olos pndty mapa toy 
Adyov bia Tas owuaTriKas Hdovas 
moveiy Kal 6 oédpwy, GAN’ 6 péev 
Exwv 6 8 ode Exwv patvaas ém- 
Ouulas, mal 6 wey To1odTos olos wh 
Hdec0a mapa roy Adyor, 6 & olos 
HderOat GAAG wh ByerOar. 

2 P. 155 (L£th. vii. 5.) 

8 fort yap aperh tis mer’ 
aperns: Vili. 1 init. 
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significance it has for human life. Everyone requires 
friends:! the happy man, that he may keep his happi- 
ness and. enjoy it by sharing it with others;? the 
afflicted, for comfort and support; youth, for advice; 
manhood, for united action; old age, for assistance. 
Friendship is a law of nature: it unites parents and 
children by a natural bond, citizen with citizen, 
man with man.* What justice demands is supplied 
in the highest degree by friendship, for it produces a 
unanimity in which there no longer occurs any viola- 
tion of mutual rights* It is, therefore, not only 
outwardly but morally necessary.’ The social impulses 
of man find in it their most immediate expression and 
satisfaction ; and just for this reason it constitutes in 
Aristotle’s view an essential part of Ethics. For as Ethics 
is conceived by him in general as Politics, and the moral 
life as life in society,® so no account of moral activity 
can be to him complete which does not represent it as 


1 For what follows see th. ‘ Ibid. 1. 24 s8qq.; hence, 


viii. 1, 1165, a, 4-16. 


2 Thid. hvev yap piray ovdels 
Zrorr’ dy Civ, Exwv Ta Aoiwd dyaa 
wdyra ... Th yap dpedos rijs 
roiavTns evernplas apaipedelons 
evepyectas, h yiyvera: wdriora Kal 
éxaiverwrdrn mpos pidrous. 

3 Thid.c. 16-26, where inter 
alia: Toa 8 &y tis Kal ev tats 
wAdvas [wanderings] ws oixeioy 
das kvOpwros avOpwry Kal plrov. 
Cf. ix. 9, 1169, b, 17: &rowoy 8° 
tows wal 7d poverny moeiy roy 
paxdpiov? ov0els yap edol7’ dy Kal? 
airoy ra wdvr’ Exe Gyabd: woAt- 
vindy yap 6 &vy@pwros Kal culiv 
wepuxéds. On this see further 
infra. 


plray pey Svrwv ovdey Sef Sixaso- 
obvns, dSleator 5’ bytes mpogdéovra 
piAlas, kal ray Sinalwy 7d wdAtora 
girsdy elva: Soxet [the highest 
justice is the justice of friends]. 

5 LL. 28; ob pévoy 8° avayKaidy 
éoriy AAG Kal Kadrdy. 

® See on this line p. 186, n. 1. 
Eth. x. 7, 1177, a, 30: 6 pey 
Sikaos Setras mpds obs Sucasonpay- 
hoe: xa pe dy, duolws 8& Kal 6 
coppwy Kal 6 aydpeios nal ray 
iAAwy Exacros, only theoretic 
virtue is self-sufficient ; c. 8, 1178, 
b, 5: ff 8 &vOpwrds dor: cad 
wreloot oui alpetrat Ta Kar’ aperhy 
apdrreyv. Cf. p. 144, n. 1, supra. 
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socially constructive. ‘he examination, therefore, of 
Friendship, while completing the study of Ethics, 
constitutes at the same time the link which unites it 
with the doctrine of the State.! 

By fri iendship _ Aristotle _ understands _ in_ general | 
every relationship of mutual good will of which both 
parties are conscious.” ‘This relationship, however, will 
assume @ differént Character according to the nature of ¢\~\\ 
the basis upon which it rests. The objects of our “ef C 
attachment are in general three: the good, the plea- J ¢ 6 ne 

e, and the useful;* and in our friends it will eae 


oh 
; 


gue 
\ 

surable, and 

be sometimes one ‘of Thcae, sometimes another, which ( ~ 

attracts us. We seek their friendship either on ie! 41 ff : 

account of the advantages which we expect from them, Y? adh x 

or on account of the pleasure which they give us, or on 

account of the good that we find in them. A true 

friendship, however,.can be based only upon the last 

of these three motives. He who loves his friend only \ 

for the sake of the profit or the pleasure which he | 

obtains from him, does not truly love him, but only his | 

own advantage and enjoyment; with these accord- | 

ingly his friendship changes. True friendship exists 


1 Aristotle inserts, however, 
two sections upon pleasure and 
happiness between them, in the 
tenth book—thus connecting the 
end of the Hthics with the begin- 


ship only when each knows that 
the other wishes him well. The 
definition of the oidAos, Rhet. i. 
5, 1361, b, 36, as one gers & 


oleT at diya elvat exelve, TPaKT iKds 


ning, where the end of human 
effort had been defined as happi- 
ness, 

2 VIII. 2, 1155, b, 31 sqq. 
(where, however, 1. 33, uy must 
be omitted after édy). Friend- 
ship is here defined as etvoia év 
avrTimemovOdat wh AavOdvovca, as 
mutual good will becomes friend- 


VOL. Il. 


éotw avtay 3.’ éxeivoy, is a super- 
ficial one for rhetorical purposes. 

3 Tbid, 1155. b, 18: Sone? yep 
ov may pirciobat GAAG Td pidnror, 


tovto 8 elva: ayabby Hdd F 
XPT mor. 
* Ibid. c. 3,5. Friendships 


for the sake of profit are formed 
for the most part among older 


O 
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between those alone who have spiritual affinities with 
one another, and is founded upon virtue and esteem. 
In such a friendship each loves the other for what he 
is in himself. He seeks his personal advantage and 
pleasure in that which is good absolutely and in itself. 
Such a friendship cannot be formed quickly, for the 
friend must be tried by long intercourse before he can 
be trusted;' nor can it be extended to many, for an 
inner relationship and a close acquaintance is only 
possible with a few at the same time.” It is, moreover, 
no mere matter of feeling and inclination, however indis- 
pensable these may be to it, but of character,’ of which 
it is as lasting an element as the virtue to which it is 





people ; those that are for the sake 
of pleasure, among the young. 
Only the latter require that the 
friends should live together, and 
they are least durable when the 
parties are unlike one another 
and pursue different ends: the 
one, for instance (as in unworthy 
love affairs), his own pleasure, the 
other his advantage. Cf. c. 10, 
1159, b, 15, ix. 1, 1164, a, 3 sqq. 
1 VIII. 4 init.: rerela 8 early 
i) tTav ayabey piria Kal Kar’ dpe- 
Thy duotwy: obra yap rayaba 
duolws BovAovrar aAAhAas 7 &ya- 
Bol+ a&yabol 8 eiot nal’ abrovs. vi 
5¢ BovAduevor taya0a rots ldots 
€xelvwy Evena, paddtora ldo 81’ 
abrovs yap'oirws éxovet kal od kara 
ouuBeBnkds [they are friends for 
the sake of one another and not 
of merely accidental object]: 
Siaucver ody h rovrwy pirla Ews by 
ayabol dow, h 8 dpert pdvimoy. 
Thid. c. 6 init.: of pev pavro 
Ecovrat pido Br HSovhv Q 7d xph- 
giyov, Tavtn Boro Byres, of 8 
dyabol 3: adrods dlr: FH yap 


aya0ol [for they are so in sofar as 
they are good]. obra: pey ody 
amwrAGS Pidot, éxetvor 5¢ kara cuuPe- 
Bynxbs Kal Te Gpoiwoba rovros. 
Cf. n. 2 on following page. 

2 VIII. 7, 1158, a, 10 sqq., and 
still more fully ix. 10. 

3 VIII. 7, 1157, b, 28: &ome 
5’ oh = mey gtAnots wd, Se 
giria eter (on ékis, see p. 285, 
n. 3, and p. 153, n. 3, supra)> f 
yap planois obx hrrov mpds ra 
&uxd eorw, avripidrover 5é pera 
mpoatpéerews, h 5é mpoalpeais aq’ 
efews, kal rayabda BovaAovra ois 
piroupévors exelywy Evera, od Kata 
wdOos GAAd Kad’ €&y. But on the 
other hand, as is further re- 
marked, mutual pleasure in one 
another’s society is an element in 
friendship; of morose persons it 
is said, ibid. 1158, a, 7: of rotod- 
rot edvot mév eloww GAAHADIS* Bov- 
Aovtra yap raya0d Kal dxavracww 
eis ras xpelas> pido 8 od wmdvv 
ciol Sia Th mh ocuvnucpederw unde 
xalpey GAAHAaS, & 3h wadror’ elven 
Soxed pirdikd, 
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equivalent. Every other kind, attaching as it does to 
what is external and unessential, is merely an imperfect 
copy_of this true friendship. This requires that 
friends should love only the good in one another, that 
they should receive only good from one another and 
return only good.? Virtuous men, on the other hand, 
neither demand nor perform any unworthy service to 
one another, nor even permit it to be done for them.’ 
But just as true friendship rests on likeness and 
equality of character and spiritual gifts, all friendship 


may be said to rest upon equality.‘ 


1 See n. 1 on preceding page, 
and viii. 8, 1158, b, 4 sqq. c. 10, 
1159, b, 2 sqq. 

2C. 4, 1156, b, 12: éorw 
éxdrepos awAds ayabds kal Tg olrw 
{each is not only per se good, 
" but a good to his friend]. of yap 
&ya0o) Kal awrds a&ya8ol Kal ddAAf- 
Aois WHeAor. Spuolws Fé Kal HSeis - 
Kal yap &wA@s of ayabol HSeis Kal 
aAAfAas: éxdor@ yap Kad’ hdovhy 
‘ elow ai oixeias mpdters Kal af roav- 
ra, tav ayabov Se ai airal 4 
Sporn. c. 7, 1157, b, 33: pidovy- 
res tov gidovy TO abrois wyadoy 
giroiaw: 5 ydp ayabos pros yevd- 
pevos dyabov ylyerat @ plros* éxd- 
repos oby pider Te TO ait@ ayadoy, 
kal ro Yoor avrarodl3wot TH BovAh- 
oe Kal tq hdet* Aeyerat yap 
girdrns f iodrns [or with Cod. 
K> omit 7, so that the same pro- 
verb is here cited as ix. 8, 1168, b, 
8: Aéyera: ydp*> pirdrns iodrns] ° 
pddtora 3) TH TAY ayadav Tavd 
indpxet. 

8 C. 10, 1159, b, 4. 

4 See n. 3 on preceding page, 
and viii. 10, 1159, a, 34 : wa&AAov 5e 
rhs pirlas ovens ev Te pidelv kal 
tav piroplrwy eravounévwy, plrawy 


The equality is 


apery TO pideiy Fouwev [which we 
cannot explain with BRANDIS, p. 
1476, as ‘ the love of friends is like 
the love of their virtue,’ for the 
words preceding forbid this trans- 
lation; the meaning is: ‘inas- 
much as love is a praiseworthy 
thing, it isa kind of perfection 
in the friends, or is based upon 
perfection; as, therefore, the 
friendship that rests upon actual 
merits is lasting, that which rests 
upon true love must be so too]. 
Sor’ év ols rovro ylverat car’ dtlay, 
obra: pdviuor plao cal fh rovTwy 
girtla. oftw 8 by nad of byicot 
udAior’ elev pido’ iodCowro yap 
ty. 7 8 iadtns. Kal dpotdrys 
pirdrns, kal pdAiora piv h Tv Kar’ 
dperhy duodrns ... e& evaytiwy 
Se pdAwora pey Boxer f Sid 7d 
Xphowoy ylyverGa: piAla, olov révns 
wrovalp, duadhs ei8dri- ob yap 
Tuyxdver tis évdehs dv, rovrouv 
Epieuevos dyriSwpeira: BAAw. This 
is so even in the case of lovers. 
tows 5 0b5" eplera: rd évayrioy rod 


évavtiou a0’ aird, dAAd Kara 
ouuBeBnkds, h 8° bpetis row pécov 
éorly, rodro yap dyabdv. CE, 
n. 2, supra. 


oO 2 
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perfect when both parties, besides having like objects 
in view, are like one another in respect of worth. 
When, on the other hand, the object of each is dif- 
ferent,! or when one of the parties is superior to the 
other,? we have proportional instead of perfect equality 
or analogy: each lays claim to love and service from 


the other, proportionate to his worth to him.’ 


Friend- 


ship is thus akin to justice, in which also the question 
is one of the establishment of equality in the rela- 


tions of human society; 


1 Asin the case of the lover 
and his beloved, or the artist and 
his pupil, in which the one party 
seeks pleasure, the other advan- 
tage; or of the sophist and his 
disciple, in which the former 
teaches and the latter pays; ix. 1, 
1164, a, 2-32: cf. p. 193, n. 4, sup. 

2 Hg. the relation of parents 
and children, elders and youths, 
man and wife, ruler and ruled, 
viii. 8, 1158, a, 8, and elsewhere. 

$ VIII. 8 init.: cio) & ob» ai 
cipnuévar pirla év iodryri’ Ta yap 
avra yiyverat dmx’ duoiy ka) BovaAor- 
Tat dAAhAas 4 Erepoy dvd’ érépou 
ayrixaTraAAdrrovra, oloy +hdorhy 
dyt’ wpeAcias. c. 15 init.: rpit- 
‘rav 8 ovoay giridv ... Kal Kal? 
éxdorny tav pey ey iodrnr: plawy 
iyrwy tay Bt Kad’? brepoxhy (kal 
yap Suolws dyaGo) pido: yivovra Kal 
duetvwv xelpovt, duolws St Kal ndeis, 
kal 3a 7d xphomoy iod(ovres rats 
wpedctas nal Si:apépovres) obs 
toous mev kar’ icdrnta Set Ty pideiy 
kal rots Aomots icd(ev, robs 8 
dvicous rq@ dyddoyov rais drepoxas 
drodiddévar. c. 8, 1158, b, 17 (after 
citing examples of friendship in 
unlikerelations): érépa-yapéxdorou 
robrwy dperh kal rd epyov, érepa 
5t kal 8: & pirdovow: Erepa: ody Kal 


‘ but law and right take 


ai piAfoes wal ai gira. Parents 
perform a different service for 
children from that which chil- 
dren perform for parents; so 
long as each party does the duty 
that belongs to it they are in a 
right and enduring relation to 
each other. dyddAoyoy 8 éy xrécais 
Tais Kal’ trepoxhy ovcas girlas | 
kal rhy plAnow det ylverOa, ofoy 
voy duelyw uaAAov gidrcicba 4 
pireiy, kal roy wpeAreEpoy, Kal 
Tov BAAwy Exactoy dpuo'ws: Sray 
yap kar’ dtiay 7 planots ylyvnra, 
Tore ylyveral xws isérns & 5h rijs 
piAlas elva: Sone?. Cf. c. 13,1161, 
a, 21, c. 16, 1163, b, 11: 7d Kar’ 
dtfav. yap éravicot Kal oder Thy 
girlay, ix. 1 init.: év mwxdoas 
Se rais dvouoedéot pirlas [those 
in which the two parties pursue 
different ends] 1d dvdAcyor lod(e 
kal od{e: thy giAlay, xabdrep 
elpnrat, olov Kal dy Ti woAiTuKH TE 
oxurotdugm avrt trav trodnudrwy 
&uotBh yivera: at’ dtfar, &c. 

4 VIII. 11 init.: Zoumede . . . 
mwepl tavra kal éy rois avrois elvat 
h re pirla wal rd Sleasov: ey axdon 
yap kowwvla Soxetrs Slieatov elvas kad 
pirla dé... . Kad’ Saoy St Kowwvoi- 
ot, éx rocovrdy dort pidla’ nal yap 
7d Slxauov. Cf. p. 192, n. 4, supra, 
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account in the first instance of relations of inequality, 
in which individuals are treated in proportion to their 
worth, and only secondarily of relations of equality, 
whereas in friendship the reverse is the case: that 
which is primary and perfect is the friendship between 
equals, while that which exists between those who are 
not equals is only secondary.! 

Aristotle next discusses those connections which 
are analogous to friendship in the narrower sense. He 
remarks that every community, even such as exists for 
a special purpose, involves a kind of friendship, and he 
shows especially with regard to that form of community 
which embraces all others—namely, the political—what 
personal relations correspond to its principal forms, that 
is, to the various kinds of constitution.2, From these, 
which are more of the nature of contracts, he then pro- 
ceeds to separate the relationships of kindred and pure 


' VIII. 9 tnit.: odx duo’ws 5é 
Ty toov & re rots dina‘os Kal év 
Th pirla paiverar Exew ~xri yap 
éy udev tors Sixalos toov mporws Td 
kar’ dgiay [i.e. Staveunrindy Sixaor, 
which is based upon analogy ; 
see p. 171 sqq.], 7d 3¢ xara woody 
[i.e. S:opOwriedy, which proceeds 
upon the principle of arithmetical 
equality] Seurépws, év 8 rij pirla 
Td wey Kara woody mpwrws [since 
perfect friendship, of which all 
other forms are imperfect imita- 
tions, is that which is concluded 
between persons equally worthy 
for the sake of their worth ; see p. 
194, n. 1, and 195, n. 2, supra], rd 
5é Kar’ dtiay Seuvrépws : in support of 
which Aristotle points to the fact 
that where the inequality is very 
great, as in the case of men and 
gods or (c. 13, 1161, a, 32 sqq.) 


master and slave, no friendship 
is possible; but in such cases 
there are not even rights (c. 18, 
ibid. ; cf. x. 8, 1178, b, 10). The 
distinction, as a whole, is rather 
a trifling one, and it is obvious 
from the quotations on p. 196, n. 4, 
and p. 192, n. 4, supra, that it was 
not accepted even by Aristotle 
himself as exhaustive of the sub- 
ject. The reason is to be found in 
the obscurity caused by his failure 
clearly to separate between the 
legal and the moral side of 
justice. ; 

2 On the special relations of 
travelling companions, comrades 
in war, members of clans, guilds, 
&c., cf. viii. 11; on the State 
and the various forms of consti- 
tution, c. 12 sq., and p. 196, n. 
4, supra. 
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friendship.' On the same principle he distinguishes later 
on? two kinds of the friendship which rests on mutual 
advantage, which are related to one another as written 
to unwritten law: the legal, in which the mutual 
obligations are definitely fixed, and which therefore is 
merely a form of contract ; and the moral, in which the 
services to be rendered are left to the good will of the 
individual. Aristotle further examines the occasions 
which give rise to discord and separation between 
friends. He remarks that it is chiefly in friendship for 
the sake of advantage that mutual recriminations arise, 
for where friendship is cherished for the sake of virtue 
there is a rivalry in mutual service, which successfully 
excludes any sense of unfairness on either side; where 
it is founded merely upon pleasure it is likewise 
impossible for either party to complain of unfairness, if 
he fails to find what he seeks. On the other hand, the 
man who performs a friendly service in the hope of 
obtaining a like return, too often finds himself disap- 
pointed in his expectations.? The same may be said of 
friendships between unequals. Here also unfair claims 
are frequently made, whereas justice demands that the 
more worthy should be recompensed for that which 
cannot be repaid to him in kind by a corresponding 
measure of honour.‘ Finally, misunderstandings easily 


VIII. 14 init.: év kowwvia are discussed inc. 14, partly also 
ney ody waoa piAla early, nadrep c.12sq. Weshallreturn to these 
elpntar’ dpoploee 8 &y ris thy re in the section upon the Family. 
auyyevichy Kal thy éraipiuhy, al 2 VIII. 15, 1162, b, 21 sqq. 
8t wodstinad Kal guderixad ral $ See the interesting discus- 
cuprrcixal, kal Soa: roadrat, kote sion in viii.15. Cf. also what is 
vevicats éolkacs paddroyv* oloy yap said on the relation of teacher 
Kad’ duodroylay rivda palvovra: elyat. and scholar, ix. 1, 1164, a, 32 sqq. 
els tabras 5¢ rdteey &y tis Kal rhy 4 VIII. 16. 
tevihy. Relationships of kindred 
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arise where each party has a different object in view in 
entering upon the alliance.’ Aristotle further discusses 
the cases where a man’s duty towards his friend con- 
flicts with his duty towards others, and he lays down 
the wise principle that in each case we must consider 
the peculiar obligations which the circumstances in- 
volve.? He asks whether a friendly alliance should be 
dissolved if one of the parties to it changes, and he 
answers that separation is unavoidable in cases where 
the change is one in the essential conditions of the 
connection.? He surveys the relation between love of 
self and love of friends, recognising in the latter a 
reflection of the attitude which the virtuous man main- 
tains towards himself;‘ and -he connects with this the 
question whether one should love oneself or one’s 
friend more, deciding it by pointing out that it is 
impossible that there should be any real opposition 


1 For the fuller discussion of 


been deceived in a friend, sup- 
this case see ix. 1; cf. p. 193, n.4, 


posing oneself to have been loved 


supra. 

2 IX. 2, especially 1165, a, 16, 
30: éwel 8 Erepa yovetat kal ader- 
gots nal éralpos nal ebepyéras, 
éxdorois Ta oikeia Kal Ta apudr- 
TovTa amwoveuntréov ... Kal auy- 
yevéot 5h Kal pudéras Kal woAlrais 
kal rots Aowrots Gracy del weipareéoy 
TO oikeioy dmroveuety, Kal ovynplyew 
Ta éxdotots brdpxovra Kar’ oiked- 
tyra kal dperhy  xpiiow. When 
the relation is homogeneous this 
comparison is easier: when he- 
terogeneous, it is more difficult 
to make; but even in the latter 
case it cannot be neglected. 

3 TX. 3: this is, of course, 
the case where the friendship is 
based upon pleasure or advan- 
tage; or, again, when one has 


disinterestedly (3:4 7d 400s), while 
with the other it was only a 
matter of pleasure or profit. If 
a friend degenerates morally, 
the first duty is to aid him in 
recovering himself, but if he 
proves incurwble, separation is 
the only resource, for one cannot 
and ought not to love a bad 
man. If, lastly, as is often the 
case ‘in youthful companionsbips, 
the one outruns the other in 
moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, true fellowship becomes 
henceforth impossible; neverthe- 
less, the early connection should 
be honoured as much as it 
can be. 

4 1X. 4, ibid. 1166, b, 6-29, 
where the discord in the soul of 


ee oe | 


=e 


wee ee = ee 
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between the claims of those two, since true self-love con- 
sists in coveting for ourselves what is best—.e. the 
morally beautiful and great; but we participate in this 
only the more fully in proportion to the sacrifice we make 

ora friend.! In the same spirit Aristotle expresses him- 
self (to pass over other points *) upon the view that the 
happy man can dispense with friends. He denies this 
on many grounds. The happy man, he says, needs" 
friends whom he may benefit; the contemplation of 
their excellence affords a high sense of enjoyment akin 
to the consciousness of one’s own; it is easier to 
energise in company with others than alone; one gains 
moral invigoration for oneself from mtercourse with. 
good men. Above all, man is by nature formed for 
association with others, and the happy man can least 
afford to lead a solitary life;* for just as to each man 
his own life and activity is a good, and his consciousness 
of that life and activity a pleasure, so also the existence 
of a friend, in whom his own existence 18 doubled, and 
the consciousness of this existence, which he enjoys in 
intercourse with him, must be a joy anda good.® But 


the wicked is depicted with re- 
markable truth, and the moral 
is drawn consistently with the 
practical aim of the Zthics: et 5) 
7d oStws Exew Alay early &BALor, 
gevxréov thy pmoxOnplay S:arera- 
péevws KC. 

' IX. 8, see p. 133, n. 2, supra, 
ad fin., p. 151, n. 2, supra. 

2 The relation of evo (ix. 
5) and dudvoa (c. 6) to giala; 
the apparent fact that the bene- 
factor usually loves the benefited 
more than the latter the former, 
every one loving his own produc- 
tion, as the mother does her 





children (c. 8); the number of 
one’s friends, which ought to be 
neither too small nor too great, 
but ought to include so many 
doo eis 7d cuciv ixavol, seeing 
that a close relationship is pos- 
sible only between few, the 
closest (€pws as twepBorAh guidlas), 
only between two; although of 
political friends (members of the 
same party) one can have a great 
number. 

s [X. 9, cf. viii. 1, 1155, a, 5. 

* TX, 9, 1169, b, 17; see p. 192, 
n. 3, supra. 

5 Ibid, 1170, a, 13 sqq. where, 
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if we ask further whether we require friends more in 
prosperity or adversity, the answer is,! that it is mor 
necessary to possess them in adversity, nobler in} 
prosperity.? In the former case we are more in need of 
their_help; manly natures, which know how to bear 
pain alone, have more need of friendly sympathy in the 
other case. A man ought to be eager to invite his _/ 
friends to share his joys, loath to have recourse to them 
in sorrow; on the other hand, he ought to be more 
ready to hasten to them when they are in trouble than | 
in joy. True friendship, however, demands both. 
Friendship is an association’ and community of life, an 
extension of self-love to embrace others. Each takes 
the same delight in the existence and activity of his 
friend as he does in his own, and imparts to his friend 
what he most values himself.‘ Friendship, therefore, _ 


3S ee 


after first referring to aicOdverOat 
and voety as constituents of 
human life, Aristotle proceeds, 
1.19: 7d 5¢ Civ rev nal aird aya- 
Oav Kxal nddwy . . . Sidwep Zoure 
wacw dv elyar. b, 1: 7d 8 aic- 
OdverOar Sri Cf Trav 7déwy Kal’ 
abré: pice: yap ayabby (wh, rd 5 
Gyabby iwdpxov év éautG aicOdy- 
egOa: 75¥. [In being conscious of 
perception and thought we are 
conscious of life: rd yap elvar Hv 
aic@dver@at Kal voeiv, a, 32.]... os 
dé wpos éaurdy Exe: 6 awovdaios, ra) 
mpos roy pidov: Erepos yap adtos 6 
plros éorly. naddwep oty 7d abroy 
elva: alperdy éoriv éxdore, o8tw kal 
Td Toy plrov } waparAnalws. 1rd 5’ 
elva: iv alperdy 51a 7d aicOdverOa 
abrov ayabot byros. f 5 rotatry 
alaOnots deta nad’ éaurhy, cvvaio- 
OdvecOa: tpa Sef wad rov plaov Sri 
gory, tovto S¢ yivorr’ by ev re 


auiv Kal Kowvwvev Adywyv Kal dia- 
volas* obrw yap by Sdtece Td ouCHy 
én) trav avOpmnwy A€éyerOat, Kal odx 
Gowep én trav Booxnuatwy td ev 
T@ avT@ vénerOa. 

' TX, 11. 

2 A similar distinction be- 
tween dvayxaioy and ayaédy or 
kaAdy has already come before 
us, p. 165, n. 1 (from Metaph. i. 
2), 192, n.5,supra. Cf. Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 36: 7a 8 dvayKaia Kal 
xphoiwwa Tay KaAGy Everer. 

3» wapovola 5) Trav pidwy, C. 
11 concludes, éy d&xacw aiperh 
gaiverat. 

* See n. 5 above, and ix. 12 (at 
the end of the section upon friend- 
ship): dp’ ody, Sarep rots épdot rd 
épav ayarnrérardy eon, ... oftw 
kal rots pidas aiperérardéy ear 7d 
au(nv; Kowwvla yap 7 piAla. Kal 
ws mpos éautdy exe1, ovTw Kal pds 
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between the claims of those two, since true self-love con- 
sists in coveting for ourselves what is best—1.e. the 
morally beautiful and great; but we participate in this 
only the more fully in proportion to the sacrifice we make 
ora friend.'! In the same spirit Aristotle expresses him- 
self (to pass over other points”) upon the view that the 
happy man can dispense with friends. He denjes this 


| on many grounds.’ The happy man, he says, needs 


friends whom he may benefit ; the contemplation of 
their excellence affords a high sense of enjoyment akin 
to the consciousness of one’s own; it 1s easier to 
energise in company with others than alone; one gains 
moral invigoration for oneself from intercourse with 
good men. Above all, man is by nature formed .for 
association with others, and the happy man can least 


afford to lead a solitary life;* for just as to each man ~ 


his own life and activity is a good, and his consciousness 
of that life and activity a pleasure, so also the existence 
of a friend, in whom his own existence is doubled, and 
the consciousness of this existence, which he enjoys in 
intercourse with him, must be a joy and a good.’ But 


the wicked is depicted with re- 

markable truth, and the moral 

is drawn consistently with the 

practical aim of the Lthics: ei 5h 

| To oftws Exew Alay early BOALov, 
| gpevetéoy Thy moxOnplay biarera- 
pévws &e, 
L TX. 
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if we ask further whether we require friends more in 
prosperity or adversity, the answer is,' that it 1s more) 
necessary to possess them in adversity, nobler in 
prosperity.? In the former case we are more in need of 
their help; manly natures, which know how to bear 
pain alone, have more need of friendly sympathy in the 
other case. A man ought to be eager to invite his _| 
friends to share his joys, loath to have recourse to them 
in sorrow; on the other hand, he ought to be more 
ready to hasten to them when they are in trouble than_ 
in joy. ‘True friendship, however, demands both.’ 
Friendship is an association’ and community of life, an 
extension of self-love to embrace others. Each takes 
the same delight in the existence and activity of his 
friend as he does in his own, and imparts to his friend 
what he most values himself.4 Friendship, therefore, 


after first referring to aig@dvec8at 
and voeiy as constituents of 
human life, Aristotle proceeds, 
1.19: 7d 8 Gv rev Kal’ abtd aya- 
Gav Kal ndéwy . . . Sidwep oie 
waiow dv elyvar. b, 1: 7d 8 aic- 
OdverOa brit CH Tav jdéwy Kad? 
aité* pice yap ayabby (wh, Td 5 
ayabby imdpxov ev éavTg aicbdy- 
era 75v. [In being conscious of 
perception and thought we are 
conscious of life: Td yap elva: jv 
aicbdverbat kad voeiv,a, 32.]... as 
de mpds Eautdy Exet 6 orovdaios, kal 
mpos Tov pidrov* ETEpos yap avTos 6 
piros early. kabdrep ody rd abTrdy 
elvat aiperdy éotiv Exdoty, obTw Kal 
To Tov plrov 2) mapamAnaiws. Td 5’ 
elvat hv aiperdy 51a 7d aicbdverOau 
airov ayalod byros. h 5& To.adry 
alaOnois ndeia Kad’ EavThy, cvvaic- 
OdverOa &pa Set nad rot pldrov bri 
tot, TovtTo b& yivoit’ by ev TE 


gudjv kal Kowwvew Adywy Kal dia- 
volas* oUTw yap ay Sdtece Td ovdjy 
én) Tav avOpwrwy AéyerOa, Kal ovx 
domwep él trav Booknudtwy Td év 
T@ avT@ véuer Gat. 
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* A similar distinction be- 
tween Gvarykatoy and ayaéby or 
kaAbv has already come before 
us, p. 165, n. 1 (from Metaph. i. 
2),192, n. 5, supra. Cf. Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 36: Ta 8° GvayKaia Kal 
XPHowa Tay KaA@y Everev. 

3 4 mapovala 5) Tay pidrwy, c. 
11 concludes, év Gmacw aipery 
paiverat. 

4 See n. 5 above, and ix. 12 (at 
the end of the section upon friend- 
ship): dp’ obv, S0mep tots épaot Td 
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is the most conspicuous example of the natural sociable- 
ness and solidarity of mankind. It is the bond that. 


unites men to one another, not in any merely outward : 
manner, as by a community of legal rights, but by the . 


deepest instincts of their nature. In friendship indi- 
vidual morality expands into a spiritual communion, 
But this communion is still limited and dependent on 
the accidental ,circumstances of personal relations. It 
is in the State that it first receives a wider scope and a 
more solid foundation in fixed laws and permanent 
institutions. 


rov plaov. wepl abriy § 7 aloOnois 8h: hy 8 evépyera ylvera: avrois 
Sri orw aiperh: nal wepl roy pirov ev rq cup, &c. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY—(CONTINUED) 


B.—Polities' 
1. Necessity, Nature and Function of the State 


Or Aristotle’s theory of the State it may be said, as of , 
some other portions of his philosophy, that there are 
several points in it on which it is difficult for us to obtain’ 
certainty or completeness of view, owing to the state 
in which his treatise on Politics has come down to us. 
So rare is the union, so unequal, where they exist, 
the distribution, of the powers and qualities which 
we here find combined in equal proportions, that the 
eight books of the Politics of Aristotle form, indeed, one 
of the most remarkable works that antiquity has be- 
queathed to us. With the most comprehensive know- 
ledge of the facts of history and the completest insight 
into the actual conditions of social life, Aristotle here 
combines the subtlest power of marshalling in the 
service of scientific thought the materials which are 
so supplied. But the completion of the work was 


' On the more recent litera- (Leipzig, 1860), i. 342 sqq.; 


ture which treats of Aristotle's 
theory of the State as a whole 
and in its several parts, see HIL- 
DENBRAND, Gesch. u. Syst. der 
Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie 


UEBERWEG, Grundriss, i. 203 sq. 
(5th ed. 1876) ; SUSEMIHL, Jahrb. 


I. Philol. vol. xcix. 593, ciii. 119, 


and BuRSIAN’s Jahreshericht, 
1874, p. 592 sq. 1877, p. 372 sqq. 
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probably prevented by the death of the author;! and 
when the sketches which he had left came to be put to- 
gether,? it was impossible to avoid lacunc, and these must 


' See Appendix, 

2 Here, as in the case of the 
Metaphysics (see n.76 sq. supra), 
the notes left by Aristotle seem 
to have been simply put together 
without revision or alteration. 
Tradition does not tell us who 
undertook this task; but as 
Theophrastus is named as the 
editor of the Metaphysics (p. 
79), it may have been he; 
which would explain the fact 
that the Politics seems to have 
been in circulation also under his 
name. Itisalluded to by Diog. v. 
24, in the curious words: woAt 
TIKRS akpodcews WS ) Beoppag- 
toud—. As they stand, these 
words give no conceivable sense, 
as it could not have been in- 
tended to explain the nature 
of Aristotle’s Politics by compar- 
ing them with Theophrastus’s as 
the better known. The question, 
therefore, rises whether the 
words oA. akpodoews d—f are not 
alone original,  @coppdorou hav- 
ing been first placed in the 
margin by another band, and 
then incorporated in the text as 
n @eopp. with as taken from 
axpodoews preceding it. KROHN 
(ibid. 51) supposes that the con- 
junction of the works of Theo- 
phrastus and Aristotle in the 
cellar at Scepsis may partly ex- 
plain why much that belongs to 
Theophrastus should have found 
its way into the Politics of Ari- 
stotle, and why it finally came to 
be thought that Theophrastus 
was its author; but the indica- 
tions given, p. 150, supra, of the 
use of the work up to the time of 


Cicero, make it impossible to 
accept this view, even were we 
to grant that the note, as 
@cogp., did not find a place in 
Hermippus’s enumeration until 
after Apellicon’s discovery of the 
books, and to treat Krohn’s eli- 
mination of the supposed Theo- 
phrastian passages from our text 
as less arbitrary than it is.—The 
same arguments hold good also 
against HILDENBRAND’S (Gresch. 
ad. Rechts- u. Staatsphil. i. 360) 
and ONCKEN’s (Staatsl. d. Arist. 
i. 65 sq.) supposition that the 
Politics at the death of the 
author existed only in the original 
MS., and that between the death 
of Theophrastus and Apellicon’s 
discovery it had disappeared. It 
may, indeed, appear strange that 
during this period we find such 
meagre traces of it, but this finds 
sufficient explanation in the 
feebleness of the interest taken 
at this time in political investiga- 
tions, and the poverty of the 
philosophical remains that have 
survived to us from it. Even in 
the later ages, this most important 
account of Aristotle’s political 
doctrines is seldom mentioned 
(see the passages cited by SUSE- 
MIHL, p. xlv, who follows 
SPENGEL, UVeb. d. Pol. d. Arist. 
[Abh.d. Miinchn. Akad. v.44],and 
HITZ, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 242— 
hardly a dozen in fifteen centu- 
ries), and, apart from the extract 
in STOBAUS (see p. 203, supra), is 
not discussed with any fullness 
except by the Platonist EUBULUS 
(Part iii. a, 719, b, 408, 1, PORPH. 
V. Plot. 15, 20), a part of whose 
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always remain a serious hindrance to the student of the 
Politics, even although the leading thoughts and funda- 
mental features of the treatise are hardly affected by them. 

However valuable individual virtue and the know- 
ledge which instructs us in it may be, Aristotle yet 
finds, as was to be expected in a Greek, that both are 
inadequate so long as they are confined to individuals. 
Morality finds its first perfect realisation in the State. 
In itself, the moral activity of a community is greater, 
more perfect, nobler, and more divine than that of 
individuals.! 
maintenance of virtue is dependent wholly upon the 
State. Mere instruction is insufficient in the vast 
majority of cases: he who is a slave to desire neither 
listens to admonition nor understands it. It is fear of 
punishment, not aversion to evil, that moves him. He 
knows nothing of joy in what is noble for its own sake. 
How is it possible, then, to correct inveterate ten- 
dencies by mere exhortation? Habit and education 
alone are of any avail, not only with children, but with 
adults as well, for these also are for the most part amen- 
able only to legal constraint. But a good education and 
stringent laws are possible only in the State. Only in 
the State can man attain his proper good.* Life in the 
State is the natural vocation of man. His nature has 


But even the continuous production and | 


"Enioxeyis Tav bm’ "ApiororéAous ev 
deutépw Tav ToAitiK@v mpds Thy 
TlAdtwvos TloAitelay dyteipnucvwy 
has been made public by MAI, 
Collect. Vatic. ii. 671 sqq. 

1 Eth. i. 1, 1094, b, 7: €? yap 
kal ravrdéy éorw [Td #eAos] Ev) Kad 
mdAret, wer(dy ye Kal TeAEdTeEpoy Td 
THs moAews paiverat Kal AaBeiv Kad 


od (ew ayarntoy wey yap Kal év) 
pdv@, KdAALov BE Kai Oerdrepoy Ever 
Kal wéAeow. 

2 Ibid. x. 10. 

3 Polit. i. 1 init. Every so- 
ciety aims at some good, uddAiora 
5¢ nal Tov Kupiwrdrov mdvtwy [sc. 
oroxacerat| ) macay Kupiwtdtn Kal 
mdoas meptexovoa Tas HAAaS* arn 
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significance it has for human life. Everyone requires 
friends:! the happy man, that he may keep his happi- 
ness and. enjoy it by sharing it with others;? the 
afflicted, for comfort and support; youth, for advice; 
manhood, for united action; old age, for assistance. 
Friendship is a law of nature: it unites parents and 
children by a natural bond, citizen with citizen, 
man with man.* What justice demands is supplied 
in the highest degree by friendship, for it produces a 
unanimity in which there no longer occurs any viola- 
tion of mutual rights.‘ It is, therefore, not only 
outwardly but morally necessary. The social impulses 
of man find in it their most immediate expression and 
satisfaction ; and just for this reason it constitutes in 
Aristotle’s view an essential part of Ethics. For as Ethics 
is conceived by him in general as Politics, and the moral 
life as life in society,® so no account of moral activity 
can be to him complete which does not represent it as 


1 For what follows see th. 
viii. 1, 1165, a, 4-16. 

2 Thid. tvev yap pidrwy ovdels 
Edo’ by Civ, Exwv Ta Aorwa Gyada 
wdyra ... Th yap spedos rijs 
roatrns evernplas adaipedelons 
evepyeolas, h ylyverat uddrrora Kal 
ewasverwrdrn mpos pidrous. 

3 Tbid. c. 16-26, where inter 
alia: or 8 ty ris nal ev rats 
xAdvais [wanderings] ds oixeioy 
&xas &vOpwmros avOpérw Kal pidror. 
C£. ix. 9, 1169, b, 17: &rowoy 3’ 
tows Kal Td poverny moety roy 
paxdpiov' obfels yap Edorr’ by nal? 
airoy ra waver’ Exew ayadd: roAt- 
Tikoy yap 6 &vOpwros Kal cuff 
mwepuxds. On this see further 
infra. 


* Ibid. 1. 24 sqq.; hence, 
plrwy wey byrav ovdty Set Sixaso- 
gbvns, Sika 3° Svres xpoadéovrat 
giAlas, Kal rav Sixalwy 7d pdaAcora 
pirixdy elva: Soxet [the highest 
justice is the justice of friends]. 

5 L. 28; ob pdvoy 8’ avayxaidy 
éotw GAAG Kal Kaddy. 

® See on this line p. 186, n. 1. 
Eth. x. 7, 1177, a, 30: 6 pev 
Slixasos Seirar xpds obs duxcasorpay- 
hoe kal ped’ dy, duolws dt nad 6 
céppwy Kal 6 avipeios cal tay 
AAwy €xacros, only theoretic 
virtue is self-sufficient ; c. 8, 1178, 
b, 5: § 8 &vOpwrds dort nad 
wAcloot cul; aipetra: 7a Kar’ dperhy 
xpdrrev. Cf. p. 144, n. 1, supra. 
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socially constructive. The examination, therefore, of 
Friendship, while completing the study of Ethics, 
constitutes at the same time the link which unites it 
with the doctrine of the State.! 

By friendship Aristotle understands in general | 
every relationship of ‘mutual good will of which both 
parties are conscious.2 This relationship, however, will 
assume 4 diffétent Character according to the nature of 
the basis upon which it rests. The objects of our of Ot - 
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attachment are in general three: the good, the plea- i ey ts 
surable, and” the “useful ;7 and in our friends it will if 
be sometimes one of these: sometimes another, which : ~ > Ub 
attracts us. We seek their friendship either on | af 


account of the advantages which we expect from them, / a 
or on account of the pleasure which they give us, or on 
account of the good that we find in them. A true 
friendship, however, can be based only upon the last 
of these three-motives. He who loves his friend only — 
for the sake of the profit or the pleasure which he 
obtains from him, does not truly love him, but only his | 
own advantage and enjoyment; with these accord- | 
ingly his friendship changes.‘ True friendship exists — 


1 Aristotle inserts, however, ship only when each knows that 
two sections upon pleasure and the other wishes him well. The 
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happiness between them, in the 
tenth book—thus connecting the 
end of the Ethics with the begin- 
ning, where the end of human 
effort had been defined as happi- 
ness. 

2 VIII. 2, 1155, b, 31 sqq. 
(where, however, ]. 33, «} must 
be omitted after édy). Friend- 
ship is here defined as ebvota év 
avrimenwovOdot uh AavOdvovca, as 
mutual good will becomes friend- 
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detinition of the faros, Rhet. i. 
5, 1361, b, 36, as one Sori & 
olerat diya’ elvat exelve, Wpaxr ucds 
éotv abray dv éxeivoy, is a super- 
ficial one for rhetorical purposes. 

3 Ibid, 1155. b, 18: Sone? yap 
ov wav preicba aAAd 7d pidnroy, 
tovto 9 elvyat adyabby  fhdv F 
Xphotmov. 

* Ibid. c. 3, 5. Friendships 
for the sake of profit are formed 
for the most part among older 
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significance it has for human life. Everyone requires 
friends:! the happy man, that he may keep his happi- 
ness and. enjoy it by sharing it with others;? the 
afflicted, for comfort and support; youth, for advice; 
manhood, for united action; old age, for assistance. 
Friendship is a law of nature: it unites parents and 
children by a natural bond, citizen with citizen, 
man with man.® What justice demands is supplied 
in the highest degree by friendship, for it produces a 
unanimity in which there no longer occurs any viola- 
tion of mutual rights.‘ It is, therefore, not only 
outwardly but morally necessary.’ The social impulses 
of man find in it their most immediate expression and 
satisfaction ; and just for this reason it constitutes in 
Aristotle’s view an essential part of Ethics. For as Ethics 
is conceived by him in general as Politics, and the moral 
life as life in society,® so no account of moral activity 
can be to him complete which does not represent it as 


1 For what follows see Eth. * Ibid. 1, 24 sqq.; hence, 
viii. 1, 1155, a, 4-16. plrov wey Sytay ovdiy Set dSircaso- 
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mwepuxés. On this see further 
infra. 
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socially constructive. The examination, therefore, of 
Friendship, while completing the study of Ethics, 
constitutes at the same time the link which unites it 
with the doctrine of the State.! 

By friendship Aristotle understands in general. 
every relationship of mutual good will of which both 
parties are conscious. This relationship, however, will 
assume 4 differént Character according to the nature of ns on 
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surable, and “the” useful ;? and in our friends it will 
be sometimes one of those: sometimes another, which 
attracts us. We seek their friendship either on 
account of the advantages which we expect from them, | 
or on account of the pleasure which they give us, or on 
account of the good that we find in them. A true 
friendship, however, can be based only upon the last 
of these three-motives. He who loves his friend only \ 
for the sake of the profit or the pleasure which he 
obtains from him, does not truly love him, but only his 


own advantage and enjoyment; 


with these accord- 


ingly his friendship changes.‘ True friendship exists 


1 Aristotle inserts, however, 
two sections upon pleasure and 
happiness between them, in the 
tenth book—thus connecting the 
end of the Ethics with the begin- 
ning, where the end of human 
effort had been defined as happi- 
ness. 
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(, Vecwee A aie Go puipar ie. Eovervome requires 
tke eat daappe deat. tuat te me Keer he hap 
wi Uyey at UN Buariigs Mm witk ocnenm:? the 
Aes, A fos Goufurt aoc puppurt: vouzL. fur advice ; 
tt 7S tor Uinted acto; 0.0 age. for mamstance. 
brecGalup de a luw ff nature: it portes parents and 
code by » netural end, cruzen with eitimen, 
pon wilh wu. What justice demands is supplied 
the highest degree by friendship, for it produces a 
Winky du which there no longer occurs any viola- 
Hho oof aanbial rights. It is, therefore, not only 
ni Wwatlly but marally necessary,’ The social impulses 
Wii lind in ik (hair most fimediate expression and 
mabiottin a aed put fie this veason it constitutes in 
Vyrstothe's Vina an asoantial partof Mthics, For as Ethics 
yoni tend by hii (i ygeneval aw Politics, and the moral 
Yak as Yak We sity a a aeeaunt of moral activity 
SEA Y Ws Wa sataptode whioh does not represent it as 
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Ow Nae RA Fee Kamen Fo bees 3 
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socially constructive. The examination, therefore, of 
Friendship, while completing the study of Ethics, 
constitutes at the same time the link which unites it 
with the doctrine of the State.! 

By friendship Aristotle understands in general_ 


every relationship of mutual good will of which both 
parties are conscious.’ This relationship, however, will 


assume a different Character according to the nature of ¢\: 
The objects of our an 


the basis upon which it rests. 
attachment are in general three: the good, the plea- 
surable, and the useful 53 and in our friends it will 
be sometimes one ‘of thee: sometimes another, which 
attracts us. We seek their friendship either on 
account of the advantages which we expect from them, 
or on account of the pleasure which they give us, or on 
account of the good that we find in them. A true 
friendship, however,can be based only upon the last 
of these three-motives. 
for the sake of the profit or the pleasure which he 
obtains from him, does not truly love him, but only bis 
own advantage and enjoyment; with these accord- 
ingly his friendship changes.‘ True friendship exists 


1 Aristotle inserts, however, 
two sections upon pleasure and 


ship only when each knows that 
the other wishes him well. The 


happiness between them, in the 
tenth book—thus connecting the 
end of the Ethics with the begin- 
ning, where the end of human 
effort had been defined as happi- 
ness 

2 VIII. 2, 1155, b, 31. sqq. 
(where, however, 1. 33, 4“) must 
he omitted after édy). Friend- 
‘e defined as etvota év 

- ph AawAdvavoa, as 

‘end- 


definition of the gidos, Riet. i. 
5, 1361, b, 36, as one 8eris & 
oterat dryabe elvat éxelvep, paxtixds 
éor abrav 3: éxeivoy, is a super- 
ficial one for rhetorical purposes. 

* [bid. 1155. b, 18: Soxet yap 
ot wav prcioba GAAd 7d piAnror, 
Touro 8° elva: ayabby 4h db 4 
XpHoimor. 

* Ibid. c. 3, 5. Friendships 
for the sake of profit are formed 
for the most part among older 
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between those alone who have spiritual affinities with 

one another, and is founded upon virtue and esteem. 

In such a friendship each loves the other for what he 

is in himself. He seeks his personal advantage and 
pleasure in that which is good absolutely and in itself. 
Such a friendship cannot be formed quickly, for the 
friend must be tried by long intercourse before he can 
be trusted;! nor can it be extended to many, for an 
inner relationship and a close acquaintance is only 
possible with a few at the same time.’ It is, moreover, 
no mere matter of feeling and inclination, however indis- 
pensable these may be to it, but of character,? of which 
it is as lasting an element as the virtue to which it is 





people ; those that are for the sake 
of pleasure, among the young. 
Only the latter require that the 
friends should live together, and 
they are least durable when the 
parties are unlike one another 
and pursue different ends: the 
one, for instance (as in unworthy 
love affairs), his own pleasure, the 
other his advantage. Cf. c. 10, 
1159, b, 15, ix. 1, 1164, a, 3 sqq. 
1 VITI. 4 init.: rerela 8 early 
h tov &yabav pidia nal Kar’ ape- 
thy dpuolwy: ovros yap Tayala 
dpnolws BovAovra: &AAHAOIS 7) aya- 
Bol k&yabol 3 eit xa’ abrods. vi 
5& PBovrAduevo: rayaba ois pldos 
éxelvwy Evera, pddrAiora plro: 51’ 
abrovs yapobrws éxovet kal ob Kara 
oupBeBnxés [they are friends for 
the sake of one another and not 
of merely accidental object]: 
Siapever ody f TovTwy girla Ews by 
d&yabol dow, h 8 aperr) pdvipov, 
Ibid. c. 6 init.: of pev pairor 
Ecovra: plror 8 Hdovhv H 7d Xph- 
omov, Travtn Suon dvres, of 8 
dyabol 3° abrods pla’ yap 


dyadoi [for they are so in sofar as 
they are good]. obra: wey odpy 
arAras pidot, exetvor 3t Kara cupBe- 
Bnxbs nal Te GpoiwoOa rovross. 
Cf. n. 2 on following page. 

? VIII. 7, 1158, a, 10 sqq., and 
still more fully ix. 10. 

3 VIII. 7, 1157, b, 28: €owe 
5’ oh =pey lanes xwdOe, h dé 
piria eter (on eis, see p. 285, 
n. 3, and p. 153, n. 3, supra): 4 
yap oidnois ovx Arrov mpbs ra 
bbuxd dorw, avripidovas St pera 
mpoaiperews, h 5é wpoalpecis ao’ 
éfews, nal rayabda BovdAovra ois 
gidounévors exelywy Evexa, od Kata 
wd0os GAAG Kad’ fy. But on the 
other hand, as is further re- 
marked, mutual pleasure in one 
another's society is an element in 
friendship; of morose persons it 
is said, tbid, 1158, a, 7: of rood- 
Tot ebvot péy elow &AAGAOs* Bol- 
Aovra yap rayabd Kal awavracw 
eis ras xpelas’ pido: 8’ ob wdvu 
elo) 51a 7d wh ouvnpepedew nde 
xalpew &AAHAS, & 5h uddrAror’ elven 
Sones pirurd, 
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equivalent. Every other kind, attaching as it does to 
what is external and unessential, is merely an imperfect 
copy_of this true enter ie requires that 
friends should love only the good in one another, that 
they should receive only good from one another and 
return only good.? Virtuous men, on the other hand, 
neither demand nor perform any unworthy service to 
one another, nor even permit it to be done for them.’ 


But just as true friendship rests on likeness and 
equality of character and spiritual gifts, all friendship 


may be said to rest upon 


1 See n. 1 on preceding page, 
and viii. 8, 1158, b, 4 sqq. c. 10, 
1159, b, 2 sqq. 

20. 4, 1156, b, 12: éorw 
éxdrepos arrAas ayabds kal TE ir~ 
{each is not only per se good, 


" but a good to his friend]. of yap 


&yabod Kal awAGs d&yalol al ddAF- 
Aots WPEA or. Spolws 3é Kal Hdeis ° 
Kal yap GrAG@s of ayabol #5cis Kal 
GAAfhAas: éxdor@ yap Kad’ hdovhy 


‘ elow ai olxetat mpdters Kat ai ro.ai- 


va, tTav dyabav St ai airal 
Suota. c. 7, 1157, b, 33: psAdovy- 
ves tov pldoy Td abrois dyabor 
girovaw* 6 yap &yabos pros yevd- 
pevos ayaboy yiverat @ plros ° éxd- 
repos oby pidei Te TO ait ayadoy, 
kal To Toov avrarodliwot tH BovAt- 
aes Kal te det’ A€yerar yap 
girdrns 4 ioédrns [or with Cod. 
K> omit 7, so that the same pro- 
verb is here cited as ix. 8, 1168, b, 
8: Aéyera: ydp* pirddrys iodrns] - 
pdrttora 8h TH TAY ayabav ravd 
bmdpyxet. 

3 ©. 10, 1159, b, 4. 

4 See n. 3 on preceding page, 
and viii. 10, 1159, a, 34 : waadAov be 
Ths pirAlas ovons ev Te pideiy ral 
TaV piroplrAwr eratvounévwy, dlrwy 


equality. The equality is 


apery Td pircivy fouey [which we 
cannot explain with BRANDIS, p. 
1476, as ‘ the love of friends is like 
the love of their virtue,’ for the 
words preceding forbid this trans- 
lation; the meaning is: ‘inas- 
much as love is a praiseworthy 
thing, it isa kind of perfection 
in the friends, or is based upon 
perfection; as, therefore, the 
friendship that rests upon actual 
merits is lasting, that which rests 
upon true love must be so too]. 
hor’ év ols rovro ylvetat kar’ dtlay, 
obras pdvimor plAor Kal 4 rovTwy 
girla. ofrw 8 by kal of &unoor 
pddicr’ elev ido’ icdowro yap 
ay. 7 8 iadtns nad dpoidrns 
girdrns, kal pddrwrra wey h ray Kar’ 
Gperhy duotdrns .. . e& evavrioy © 
dé pdAtora piv Sonet h Bid 7d 
xphomoy yl-yverGa: pidrla, oiov révns 
mrovoly, auabhs ei8dri* ob yap 
Tuyxdve: tis evdehs dv, rovrov 
epi€uevos dyridwpeita: AAW. This 
is so even in the case of lovers. 
Tows St 008’ eplera: rd évayrloy rod 
évayriov xa’ adrd, dAAQ Kara 
oupBeBnkds, h 5° Spetis rod pécov 
dorly. rovro yap dyabdv. CE. 
n. 2, supra. 
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perfect when both parties, besides having like objects 
in view, are like one another in respect of worth. 


When, on the other hand, 


the object of each is dif- 


ferent,! or when one of the parties is superior to the 
other,? we have proportional instead of perfect equality 
or analogy: each lays claim to love and service from 
the other, proportionate to his worth to him.? Friend- 
ship is thus akin to justice, in which also the question 
is one of the establishment of equality in the rela- 
tions of human society;‘ but law and right take 


1 Asin the case of the lover 
and his beloved, or the artist and 
his pupil, in which the one party 
seeks pleasure, the other advan- 
tage; or of the sophist and his 
disciple, in which the former 
teaches and the latter pays; ix. 1, 
1164, a, 2-32 : cf. p. 193, n. 4, ap. 

2 Fg. the relation of parents 
and children, elders and youths, 
man and wife, ruler and ruled, 
viii. 8, 1158, a, 8, and elsewhere. 

$ VIII. 8 init.: eiol 8 oby ai 
cipnuévas pirlas ey iodryti* Ta yap 
aura ylyvera: dw’ duoty xa) BovAov- 
Tat GAAhAas 4 Erepoy dv’ érépov 
ayrixaraAAdrrovta, oloy hdorvhy 
dvr’ mpbedcias. c. 15 init.: rpir- 
‘cay 8 ovody piiiav .. . Kal Ka? 
éxdorny trav pty ev iodrnts plrwy 
iyrwy tay Sé Kad’ srepoxhy (Kal 
yap duolus dyabol pido: yivoyrat Kal 
dpetvwy xelpovt, duolws 3¢ xal Hdeis, 
kal dia 1d xphomoy iod(orres rais 
w@pedclas Kal Siapédporvres) ovs 
toovs pev kar’ iodrnta Set ry pideiy 
kal trois Aowois iod(ew, rovs 3 
dvlaous TG dvdAoyov tais brepoxais 
dwodidéva:r. c. 8, 1158, b, 17 (after 
citing examples of friendship in 
unlike relations): érépeyapéxdorou 
Ttovrwy dpetrh nal 7d Epyov, Erepa 
3t al 3: & pidodow Erepa ody Kal 


ai pidAfoes kal ai malar, Parents 
perform a different service for 
children from that which chil- 
dren perform for parents; so 
long as each party does the duty 
that belongs to it they are ina 
right and enduring relation to 
each other. dyvddoyor 5° éy racas 


Tais Kad’ twepoxhy otcas gpidlas © 


kal thy idnow Set ylvec@a, ofoy 
Tov duelyw uadAAov gidcioOa 7 
pirciv, Kal roy wpeAidrepov, Kal 
Tov BAdwy Exacroy duolws: Stray 
yap Kar’ dtiay 7% planets ylyvnrat, 
tTére ylyveral wws iodrns 8 5h rijs 
piAlas elvar Sonet. Cf. c. 13,1161, 
a, 21, c. 16, 1163, b, 11: rd Kar’ 
difay. yap éwavicot Kal oder Thy 
girllay, ix. 1 init.: év wdoas 
Se rais dyopoedéor piAlas [those 
in which the two parties pursue 
different ends] 7d dydAoyoy lod(e 
kal awfe: thy idrlay, Kxabdrep 
elpntat, olov Kal dv rH woAiTUKCH TE 
oxutotéum avr) rav trodnudrwy 
apotBh yiverat kar’ dffar, &c. 

4 VIII. 11 init.: omede .. . 
wept ravta nal ey rois avrois elvas 
H re pidla kal rd Sinaov> ev axdon 
yap nowwvlg Sonxetrs Slratoy elvas cal 
pirla 5é.... Kal cov 8 Kowwvor- 
ow, éxl rocovrdy dort piAla’ Kal yap 
7 Sixaov. Of. p. 192, n. 4, supra, 
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account in the first instance of relations of inequality, 
in which individuals are treated in proportion to their 
worth, and only secondarily of relations of equality, 
whereas in friendship the reverse is the case: that 
which is primary and perfect is the friendship between 
equals, while that which exists between those who are 
not equals is only secondary.! 

Aristotle next discusses those connections which 
are analogous to friendship in the narrower sense. He 
remarks that every community, even such as exists for 
a special purpose, involves a kind of friendship, and he 
shows especially with regard to that form of community 
which embraces all others—namely, the political—what 
personal relations correspond to its principal forms, that 
is, to the various kinds of constitution.2 From these, 
which are more of the nature of contracts, he then pro- 
ceeds to separate the relationships of kindred and pure 


' VIIT. 9 tnit.: odx duo’ws 5é 
tv tcov éy re rots Sina‘ots Kal ey 
Th pirla paiveras Exew ~ori yap 
éy wey tors Sixalos Yoo mpwtws Td 
kar’ atiay [i.e. diaveunricdy Sikaior, 
which is based upon analogy; 
see p. 171 sqq.], 7d 8¢ xara woody 
[i.e. Seop8wrixdv, which proceeds 
upon the principle of arithmetical 
equality] Sevrépws, év 5é ri pirla 
Td wey Kata woody xpoétws [since 
perfect friendship, of which all 
other forms are imperfect imita- 
tions, is that which is concluded 
between persons equally worthy 
for the sake of their worth ; see p. 
194, n. 1, and 195, n. 2, supra], rd 
3¢ xar’ dtlay deurépws : in support of 
which Aristotle points to the fact 
that where the inequality is very 
great, as in the case of men and 
gods or (c. 13, 1161, a, 32 sqq.) 


master and slave, no friendship 
is possible; but in such cases 
there are not even rights (c. 18, 
ibid.; cf. x. 8, 1178, b, 10). The 
distinction, as a whole, is rather 
a trifling one, and it is obvious 
from the quotations on p. 196, n. 4, 
and p. 192, n. 4, supra, that it was 
not accepted even by Aristotle 
himself as exhaustive of the sub- 
ject. The reason is to be found in 
the obscurity caused by his failure 
clearly to separate between the 
legal and the moral side of 
justice. 

2 On the special relations of 
travelling companions, comrades 
in war, members of clans, guilds, 
&c., cf. viii. 11; on the State 
and the various forms of consti- 
tution, c. 12 sq., and p. 196, n. 
4, supra. 
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friendship.' On the same principle he distinguishes later 
on? two kinds of the friendship which rests on mutual 
advantage, which are related to one another as written 
to unwritten law: the legal, in which the mutual 
obligations are definitely fixed, and which therefore is | 
merely a form of contract ; and the moral, in which the 
services to be rendered are left to the good will of the 
individual. Aristotle further examines the occasions 
which give rise to discord and separation hetween 
friends. He remarks that it is chiefly in friendship for 
the sake of advantage that mutual recriminations arise, 
for where friendship is cherished for the sake of virtue 
there is a rivalry in mutual service, which successfully 
excludes any sense of unfairness on either side; where 
it is founded merely upon pleasure it is likewise 
impossible for either party to complain of unfairness, if 
he fails to find what he seeks. On the other hand, the 
man who performs a friendly service in the hope of 
obtaining a like return, too often finds himself disap- 
pointed in his expectations. The same may be said of 
friendships between unequals. Here also unfair claims 
are frequently made, whereas justice demands that the 
more worthy should be recompensed for that which 
cannot be repaid to him in kind by a corresponding 
measure of honour.! Finally, misunderstandings easily 








UVIII. 14 init.: é nowwvia 
bev oby waca giAla éorly, nabdrep 
elpntat’ adpopicee 3 by tis thy tre 
avyyevichy Kal rhy Eraipuhy. ai 
5¢ wodcrinal Kal gvAerixal Kal 
cuumAoixal, cal 80a Toiavrat, Kot- 
vwvikats éolkagt waddAov* oloy yap 
Kad duodroylay rivd palvovrai elvat. 
els ravras S¢ rdfesey &y Tis Kal Thy 


gevinhv. Relationships of kindred 


are discussed in c. 14, partly also 
c.12sq. Weshall return to these 
in the section upon the Family. 

2 VIII. 15, 1162, b, 21 sqq. 

8 See the interesting discus- 
sion in viii. 15. Cf. also what is 
said on the relation of teacher 
and scholar, ix. 1, 1164, a, 32 sqq. 

4 VIII. 16. 
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arise where each party has a different object in view in 
entering upon the alliance.! Aristotle further discusses 
the cases where a man’s duty towards his friend con- 
flicts with his duty towards others, and he lays down 
the wise principle that in each case we must consider 
the peculiar obligations which the circumstances in- 
volve.?_ He asks whether a friendly alliance should be 
dissolved if one of the parties to it changes, and he 
answers that separation is unavoidable in cases where 
the change is one in the essential conditions of the 
connection.*? He surveys the relation between love of 
self and love of friends, recognising in the latter a 
reflection of the attitude which the virtuous man main- 
tains towards himself;‘ and -he connects with this the 
question whether one should love oneself or one’s 
friend more, deciding it by pointing out that it is 
impossible that there should be any real opposition 


1 For the fuller discussion of 

this case see ix. 1; cf. p. 193, n.4, 
supra. 
2 IX. 2, especially 1165, a, 16, 
30: éwel 3’ Erepa yovetat kal dded- 
pois nal éralpors nal evepyérass, 
éxdorois Ta oixeia nal rd apydr- 
TovTa, awoveuntéoy ... Kal ovy- 
yevéot 8h Kal pudérats kal woAlrais 
kal Tots Aowmois Gracww ae) weiparéov 
TO oikeioyv awoveuew, Kal cvynplvew 
7a éxdorots iedpxovra Kat’ viked- 
tyTa Kal dperhy  xpjow. When 
the relation is homogeneous this 
comparison is easier: when he- 
terogeneous, it is more difficult 
to make; but even in the latter 
case it cannot be neglected. 

3 1X. 3: this is, of course, 
the case where the friendship is 
based upon pleasure or advan- 
tage; or, again, when one has 


been deceived in a friend, sup- 
posing oneself to have been loved 
disinterestedly (8:4 rd 00s), while 
with the other it was only a 
matter of pleasure or profit. If 
a friend degenerates morally, 
the first duty is to aid him in 
recovering himself, but if he 
proves incurwble, separation is 
the only resource, for one cannot 
and ought not to love a bad 
man. If, lastly, as is often the 
case ‘in youthful companionsbips, 
the one outruns the other in 
moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, true fellowship becomes 
henceforth impossible; neverthe- 
less, the early connection should 
be honoured as much as it 
can be. 

4 1X. 4, ibid. 1166, b, 6-29, 
where the discord in the soul of 
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between the claims of those two, since true self-love con- 
sists in coveting for ourselves what is best—.e. the 
morally beautiful and great; but we participate in this 
only the more fully in proportion to the sacrifice we make 
or a friend.' In the same spirit Aristotle expresses him- 
self (to pass over other points”) upon the view that the 
happy man can dispense with friends. He denjes this 


on many grounds. ‘The happy man, he says, needs_ 


friends whom he may benefit ; the contemplation of 
their excellence affords a high sense of enjoyment akin 
to the consciousness of one’s own; it is easier to 
energise in company with others than alone; one gains 
moral invigoration for oneself from intercourse with 
good men. Above all, man is by nature formed for 
association with others, and the happy man can least 


_afford to lead a solitary life;‘ for just as to each man 


his own life and activity is a See. and his consciousness 
of that life and activity a pleasure, so also the existence. 
of a friend, in whom his own existence is doubled, and 
the consciousness of this existence, which he enjoys in 
intercourse with him, must be a joy and a good.® But 


the wicked is depicted with re- 
markable truth, and the moral 
is drawn consistently with the 
practical aim of the Zthics: ei 5) 
7d obtws Exew Alay éorly #OAL0r, 
gpeuxtéov thy pox@nplay diarera- 
pévws &c. 

' TX. 8, see p. 133, n. 2, supra, 
ad fin., p. 151, n. 2, supra. 

* The relation of edvoi (ix. 
5) and dyudvoa (c. 6) to girla; 
the apparent fact that the bene- 
factor usually loves the benefited 
more than the latter the former, 
every one loving his own produc- 
tion, as the mother does her 


children (c. 8); the number of 
one’s friends, which ought to be 
neither too small nor too great, 
but ought to include so many 
Soot eis Td ouliv ixavol, seeing 
that a close relationship is pos- 
sible only between few, the 
closest (pws as trepBoA} pidlas), 
only between two; although of 
political friends (members of the 
same party) one can have a great 
number. 

3 1X. 9, cf. viii. 1, 1155, a, 5. 

4 TX, 9, 1169, b, 17; see p. 192, 
n. 3, supra. 

5 Ibid. 1170, a, 13 sqq. where, 
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if we ask further whether we require friends more in 
prosperity or adversity, the answer is,' that it 1s mo 
necessary to possess them in adversity, nobler in 
prosperity.? In the former case we are more in need of 
their_help; manly natures, which know how to bear 
pain alone, have more need of friendly sympathy in the 
other case. A man ought to be eager to invite his _/ 
friends to share his joys, loath to have recourse to them 
in sorrow; on the other hand, he ought to be more 
ready to hasten to them when they are in trouble than | 
in joy. True friendship, however, demands both.* 
Friendship is an association und community of life, an 
extension of self-love to embrace others. Each takes 
the same delight in the existence and activity of his 
friend as he does in his own, and imparts to his friend 


a aoe 7 


”~_ - 


what he most values himself.‘ Friendship, therefore, _ 


after first referring to aic@dveoOat 
and voeiy as constituents of 
human life, Aristotle proceeds, 
1,19: 7d Se Gav rgv nad’ aibrd aya- 
Gay nal ndéwy . . . didwep Foxe 
wacw 7dv elyar. b, 1: 7d 8’ aio- 
OdveoOa: bri CH Tav Hséwy Kad’ 
avré* pice: yap ayabdy (wh, rd 8 
ayabdy omdpyov ev éautg aicOdr- 
eva: 75¥. [In being conscious of 
perception and thought we are 
conscious of life: rd yap elva: hy 
aig OdvecOat nal voeiv, a, 32.]... as 
5 apds éaurdy Exes b orovdatos, ral 
mpos rov pldov: Erepos yap abtds 6 
plros éorly. nabdrep oby rd abroy 
elvas aiperdy éoriv Exdory, ofrw rai 
Td Tov plrov } waparAnalws. rd 5’ 
elva: hy alperdy 51a 7d alcOdverOau 
abrov &yabod byros. fh 8& roiavry 
aloOnots ndeta Kad’ EauThy, ovvaio- 
OdvecOa: kpa Set nal rot plrov ri 
éorw, tovto d€ yivoir’ by ev re 


ouciv Kal Kowwvew Adywy Kal d:a- 
volas’ obrw yap ky ddétece 7d oulyy 
em) ray avOpamrwy AdyeoOa, kal ovX 
doxep em taév Booxnudrwy rd ev 
TH alTg vénerOa. 

' 1X. 11. 

2 A similar distinction be- 
tween dvayxaioy and éyaddy or 
xaAby has already come before 
us, p. 165, n. 1 (from Metaph.i. 
2), 192, n. 5, supra. Cf. Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 36: 7a 8 dvayKata Kal 
XpPhoia Tay KaAwy Evexer. 

3 7 wapovala 5h Trav pldwy, c. 
11 concludes, év &racw aipery 
gpalveras. 

‘ See n. 5 above, and ix. 12 (at 
the end of the section upon friend- 
ship): dp’ oby, Sawep rots épxat rd 
épav ayarnrérardy éoti, ... odtw 
kal rots plras alperérardy éori rd 
ouGiv ; Kowwrla yap h pirla. kal 
ws mpos éaurdy Exe, olrw Kal wpds 
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is the most conspicuous example of the natural sociable- | 
ness and solidarity of mankind. It is the bond that 
unites men to one another, not in any merely outward | 
manner, as by a community of legal rights, but by the . | 
deepest instincts of their nature. In friendship indi- 
3 vidual morality expands into a spiritual communion, 
ea But this communion is still limited and dependent on 
the accidental circumstances of personal relations. It 
is in the State that it first receives a wider scope and a 
more solid foundation in fixed laws and permanent 
institutions. 


tov plrov, mepl aitroy & 4 aloOnois 84° H 8 evepyema ylverar avrois | 
Sri Eorw aiperh: Kal wep rov plrov ev rq auf, &c. 





CHAPTER XIII 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY—(CONTINUED) 


B.—Politics! 
1. Necessity, Nature and Function of the State 


Or Aristotle’s theory of the State it may be said, as of 
some other portions of his philosophy, that there are 
several points in it on which it is difficult for us to obtain’ 
certainty or completeness of view, owing to the state 
in which his treatise on Politics has come down to us. 
So rare is the union, so unequal, where they exist, 
the distribution, of the powers and qualities which 
we here find combined in equal proportions, that the 
eight books of the Politics of Aristotle form, indeed, one 
of the most remarkable works that antiquity has be- 
queathed to us. With the most comprehensive know- 
ledge of the facts of history and the completest insight 
into the actual conditions of social life, Aristotle here 
combines the subtlest power of marshalling in the 
service of scientific thought the materials which are 
so supplied. But the completion of the work was 

1 On the more recent litera- (Leipzig, 1860), i. 342 sqq.; 
ture which treats of Aristotle's UEBERWEG, Grundriss, i. 203 sq. 
theory of the State as a whole (5thed. 1876) ; SUSEMIHL, Jahrb. 
and in its several parts, see HIL- f. Philol. vol. xcix. 593, ciii. 119, 


DENBRAND, Gesch. u. Syst. der and BuRsian’s Jahreshericht, 
Rechts- und Stuatsphilosophie 1874, p. 592 sq. 1877, p. 372 sqq. 


es 
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probably prevented by the death of the author;! and 
when the sketches which he had left came to be put to- 
gether,? it was impossible to avoid lacunce, and these must 


' See Appendix, 

2 Here, as in the case of the 
Metaphysics (see n.76 sq. supra), 
the notes left by Aristotle seem 
to have been simply put together 
without revision or alteration. 
Tradition does not tell us who 
undertook this task; but as 
Theophrastus is named as the 
editor of the Metaphysics (p. 
79), it may have been he; 
which would explain the fact 
that the Politics seems to have 
been in circulation also under his 
name. It is alluded to by Diog. v. 


-24, in the curious words: oA. 


TiKhs axpodoews wS H Oeoppda- 
rovd—f%. As they stand, these 
words give no conceivable sense, 
as it could not have been in- 
tended to explain the nature 
of Aristotle’s Politics by compar- 
ing them with Theophrastus’s as 
the better known. The question, 
therefore, rises whether the 
words oA, dkpodoews d—f are not 
alone original, # @eoppdorov hav- 
ing been first placed in the 
margin by another band, and 
then incorporated in the text as 
n @copp. with as taken from 
axpodcews preceding it. KROHN 
(ibid. 51) supposes that the con- 
junction of the works of Theo- 
phrastus and Aristotle in the 
cellar at Scepsis may partly ex- 
plain why much that belongs to 
Theophrastus should have found 
its way into the Politics of Ari- 
stotle, and why it finally came to 
be thought that Theophrastus 
was its author; but the indica- 
tions given, p. 150, supra, of the 
use of the work up tothe time of 


Cicero, make it impossible to 
accept this view, even were we 
to grant that the note, as 
@eogp., did not find a place in 
Hermippus’s enumeration until 
after Apellicon’s discovery of the 
books, and to treat Krohn’s eli- 
mination of the supposed Theo- 
phrastian passages from our text 
as less arbitrary than it is—The 
same arguments hold good also 
against HILDENBRAND’S (Gesch. 
d. Rechts- u. Staatsphil. i. 360) 
and ONCKEN’S (Staatsl. d. Arist. 
i. 65 sq.) supposition that the 
Politics at the death of the 
author existed only in the original 
MS., and that between the death 
of Theophrastus and Apellicon’s 
discovery it had disappeared. It 
may, indeed, appear strange that 
during this period we find such 
meagre traces of it, but this finds 
sufficient explanation in the 
feebleness of the interest taken 
at this time in political investiga- 
tions, and the poverty of the 
philosophical remains that have 
survived to us from it. Hven in 
the later ages, this most important 
account of Aristotle’s political 
doctrines is seldom mentioned 
(see the passages cited by SUSE- 
MIHL, p. xlv, who follows 
SPENGEL, Ueb. d. Pol. d. Arist. 
[Abh.d. Miinchn. Akad. v.44],and 
HeEITZ, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 242— 
hardly a dozen in fifteen centu- 
ries), and, apart from the extract 
in STOBZUS (see p. 203, supra), is 
not discussed with any fullness 
except by the Platonist EUBULUS 
(Part iii. a, 719, b, 408, 1, PORPH. 
V. Plot. 15, 20), a part of whose 


~ 
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always remain a serious hindrance to the student of the 
Politics, even although the leading thoughts and funda- 
mental features of the treatise are hardly affected by them. 

However valuable individual virtue and the know- 
ledge which instructs us in it may be, Aristotle yet 
finds, as was to be expected in a Greek, that both are 
inadequate so long as they are confined to individuals. 
Morality finds its first perfect realisation in the State. 
In itself, the moral activity of a community is greater, 
more perfect, nobler, and more divine than that of 


individuals.! But even the continuous production and | 


maintenance of virtue is dependent wholly upon the 
State. Mere instruction is insufficient in the vast 
majority of cases: he who is a slave to desire neither 
listens to admonition nor understands it. It is fear of 
punishment, not aversion to evil, that moves him. He 
knows nothing of joy in what is noble for its own sake. 
How is it possible, then, to correct inveterate ten- 
dencies by mere exhortation? Habit and education 


alone are of any avail, not only with children, but with 


adults as well, for these also are for the most part amen- 
able only to legal constraint. But a good education and 
stringent laws are possible only in the State.* Only in 
the State can man attain his proper good.® Life in the 


State is the natural vocation of man. His nature has 


"Exloxefus Tay bx’ "ApiororéAous éy 
Seurépp tay TloAirin@y xpos thy 
TlAdrwvos Modirelay dvreipnudywy 
has been made public by MAI, 
Collect. Vatic. ii. 671 sqq. 

1 Eth. i. 1, 1094, b, 7: ed yap 
kal rabrév éotw [Td -#lAros] év) Kad 
wore, meiCdv ye Kal TeAEwrepoy rd 
Tis wéAews palverat kal AaBety ka? 


od(ev: ayarnrdy yey yap ral év) 
pdvy, KddAAtov 8é wat Oercdrepoy Over 
kal wéAeouy. 

2 Ibid. x. 10. 

3 Polit. i. 1 init. Every so- 
ciety aims at some good, udAtora 
8¢ xal rod xupiwrdrou mdvrwy [sc. 
oroxd era] ) macay Kupiwrdrn Kal 
wdoas weptexovoa Tas kAAas: airy 
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destined him for society,' as is clear from the fact that 
he alone of all creatures possesses the power of speech.? 
In the State moral activity finds at once its condition 
and completion. The State is the moral whole, and is 
therefore prior in itself to the individual and the 
family :? only in the order of its origin in time and of 
human need does it come after them.‘ Only a being 
who is more or who is less than human can live apart 
from the community of the State. To man it is in- 
dispensable. For as with moral culture he is the noblest 
. of all creatures, so without law and right he is the 
worst—and the adjustment of rights is the function 


of the community at large. 


&’ éorly 7 Kadoupévn wéats Kal 7 
kowwvlia % woAiTriKh. Eth. i. 1, 
1094, b, 6: 7rd ravrns [ris woAt- 
Tuchis| TéAos mepiéxor by Th THY 
brArAwy, ore rovr’ by etn ravOpe- 
mwivoy &ya0dv. How far this is 
consistent with the higher place 
assigned to Gewpfa has been al- 
ready discussed, p. 143 sq. supra. 

1 Polit. i. 2, 1258, a, 2: Sr: 
Tav ptoe h mods earl, Kad Sri &y- 
Opwros pice: woAiTiKdy (gov, With 
a reference to this passage, iii. 6, 
1278, b, 19: poe pév eorw &r- 
Opwwos (pov modrrixdy, 31d kal wndev 
Seduevor THS wap’ GAAhAwY BonGelas 
ov €Aatrov épéyovtat Tov cufiv. 
Eth. ix.9 ; see p. 192, n. 3, supra ; 
cf. preceding note. 

2 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 7 sqq. 

8 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 19: 
apdérepoy 8) TH poe: wédrus } oixla 
kal &xacros jnuay éorwv. rd yap 
dAoy mpérepoy avarykaiov elva: Tov 


pépous,... eb yap wh abrdpKns 
éxagros xwpicGels, dpolws ois 


bAAas ucpeow Eker mpds Td SAov. 


The morality, therefore, 


1252, b, 30: 8: waca wéAis pice 
éorly, elrep Kal ai rpGrat kowwviat: 
Tédos yap abra: éxelywy, 5 piais 
TéAos early, 

* Only in this sense is it said, 
Eth. viii. 14, 1162, a, 17: &vOpwros 
yap tH pice: cuvdvacrimdy wadrAAov 
4 wodcrindy, 80@ axpérepov Kal avary- 
Kaérepoy oikla wéAews. That is 
dvayxaioy which serves to satisfy 
a physical need, and is there- 
fore definitely distinct from rd 
kaddv; see p. 201, n. 2, supra. 
But this does not prejudice the 
subordination of every other 
social bond to the political. On 
the other hand, the State and 
the household seem rather to be ° 
regarded by Eudemus as parallel 
institutions (see ud. vii. 10, 
1242, a, 22: 6 yap &yOpwros ob 
pdvoy wodrrixdy GAAQ Kal olrovomuxdy 
(gov), economics being also 
separated by him from politics; 
see p. 186, n. 4, supra. 

5 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 27: 6 5e 
Bh Suvduevos rowwveiv, h pndey 
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of individuals has its indispensable complement in the 
State: Ethics is fulfilled in Politics. 

It follows from what has just been said, that the 
function of the State cannot, according to Aristotle, be 
limited to that which even then, it would seem, was 
held by some, as it has been held by a much larger 
number in modern times, to be its only one—namely, 
the protection of person and property. The State 
certainly owes its origin, as Aristotle admits, primarily 
to a human need. Families unite in communities for 
purposes of intercourse ; communities again into States. 
But the conception of the State is not thereby ex- 
hausted. Its function does not stop with care for the 
physical wellbeing of its members, since this care is 
extended to slaves and domestic animals as well as to 
citizens; nor even with the common protection against 
external enemies and security of intercourse. Such a 
community is an alliance and not a commonwealth, nor 
is it less so because the allies form a geographical unit. 
While it is indispensable to the existence of a political 
community that all these objects should be secured, 
yet a State, in the proper sense of the word, first arises 
from the effort of the citizens to realise a perfect and 


Seduevos 5: avrapresay, ov0ty mépos 
wérews, Sore 4 Onploy } eds (as he 
has said already at line 3 of the 
same page:—6é &modis 5a plow 
kal ov 81a TUxny rot pavads 
dor } xpeitrwr 7 &vOpwwos). puget 
pev ody 7 Spun ev raoww ext rhy ro- 
avrny cowwvlay: 6 5t xpa@ros cvorh- 
oas peylorwy &yabar alrios. Sorep 
yap nal reAewOty BéATioTOY Tay 
Cgwv &vOpwrds eoriv, oftw kal 


xwpicGey vduov nad Blens xelpioroy 
mdyrwv, xarexwrdrn yap adixla 
Exovca Seda: 6 38’ kvOpwros BrAa 
EXwv puverat ppovfce: Kal dperh, ois 
éml ravavria éort xpijcGat uadwora. 
8b dvoriwraroy Kal dypidraroy 
dvev aperijs ... % 5 Sixascocdvn 
wohitixdy' 4 yap dln wodcrucis 
kowwvias tdkis éoriv: 4 3é Blinn Tov 
Sixalou kplots, 
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self-sufficing social life! The aim of the State is, in 
a word, the happiness of the citizens.? Happiness, 
however, consists in the unimpeded exercise of virtue. 
The happiness of a whole people cannot differ from that 
of individuals. Accordingly, the highest function of the 
State and of statecraft is to form and educate citizens, 


1 Polit. i. 2, 1252, b, 12: 7 
bev odv eis wacay judpay cuvertn- 
xvia Kowwvia Kara tow olkds 
dori. . . . 98° de wAEW vor oikiov 
Kowwvia mporn xphoews Evexey uh 
epnucpou xéun. pddwra 5t xara 
otvow Zoey  Kdun droiia olxlas 
elvat. From the extension of the 
family springs the village com- 
munity, which in the earliest 
times is ruled by the head of the 
family ... 7 8 é« mdredvwy 
Kwpov Kowwvia réAeos wérts, 7 Sh 
axdons Exovoa wépas THs avrapkelas 
ws twos eiweiv, ywoudvn ey ody 
Tov (fv Evexev, ofoa 88 rod eb (iy. 
5 waoa wéAis puce éorly, elwep 
kal al mpavrat xowwviar’ réAos yap 
adtrn éxelywy, 7 8t vats TéAos 
éoriy. iii. 9, 1280, a, 25: Civil 
society exists not merely for the 
protection of property, nor yet 
Tou (iv udvoy evexey, GAAA paAAov 
Tov eb (iy (Kal yap by SovdAwy kal 
tav tAAwy (gay hy wort’ viv 8 
on Ears 5a 7d wh merdxew evda- 
povlas undé rod (iv Kara xpoalpeciy), 
phate cumpaxlas evexev, Sxws brd 
pndevds adixavra:, phre 8a Tas 
dAAayas Kal Thy xpijow Thy pds 
&AAfAous. Being merely con- 
federates, such partners are 
neither under any common au- 
thority ofre rot wolous twas elvat 
5ef ppovriCovorw &repot robs érépous, 
ovd’ Srws pndels USucos ~ora trav 
brd tas cuvOhnas pnd BAAnV 
poxOnplav Efe wndeulay, AAG udvov 
Sxws pndev abiuchoovow aGAAhAous. 


wepl 8’ aperiis cal xaxlas woAirinis 
Siacnonovow Boo: ppovrifovow eb- 
voulas. f Kal pavepdy Sri Set wep) 
dperijs émmedts elva: tH y’ os 
&AnOGs dvopalouevyn wéAet, uh Ad-you 
xdpw. Every other combination 
isan alliance, not a State ; every 
law which does not aim at 
making the citizens just and 
good is a auvOhk«n, not a vduos. 
Nor does it alter matters if the 
parties in question inhabit the 
same place. gavepdy rolvuy, 871 
4 wérts ovx Fors Kowwvla téxov Kat 
TOU uh GdiKEly oas abrovs Kai Tijs 
peraddcews xdpw GAAA Taira piy 
dvaykaioy twdpyxewv, elwep tora 
wéAts, ov phy ov8 swapydytwv 
Totrwy andyrwy Hon wéAts, GAA’ 7 
Tov eb Civ kowwvla Kal rais oixlas, 
kal rois yéveot, (wis reAelas xdpw 
kal abrdpKous. 

2 Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b, 39: 
Tédos pty oby wéAews rd eb (fv 
.- . wats 5é 7 yevav Kal Kwpmov 
koivwvla (wis redelas kal adtdpkous. 
Touro 8 égrly, ws papey, rd Civ 
ebdaiudvws wal KaAGS. TOY KaAov 
Epa xpdtewy xydpw Geréoy elvar thy 
woAruchy Kowwvlay, GAA’ Ob TOU 
ou(nv. vii. 8, 1328, a, 35: 7 
8¢ wxdéAts xowwvla tls éort Tov 
dpolwy, Evexey 5é (wis ris evbe- 
xouévns adplorns. éxel 8 early 
evdamovia Td kptorov, abrn 5é 
dperfs evépyera Kal xpiols tis 
réXevos &C. 

% See p. 137 sqq. supra. 
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to cherish in them all moral and spiritual fitness, and 
to furnish the impulse to an inherently noble and satis- 


fying activity.' 


The qualities which make a good 


citizen and a brave man are thus seen to be the same: 
the completed virtue of a citizen is not w virtue, but 
virtue in its application to civic life.2 Virtue, however, 


' See p. 208, n. 1, supra; Lth. 
i. 13, 1102, a, 7, ii. 1, 1103, b, 3; 
Polit. vii, 2 init., c. 15 init. 

2 Polit. iii. 4: Is the virtue 
of the avip ayaGds identical with 
that of the moAirns omovdaios or 
not? Absolutely identical they 
certainly are not (as has already 
been remarked, £th. v. 5, 1130, 
b, 28), for not only does each 
different form of State make 
peculiar demands upon its mem- 
bers (civil virtue, therefore, will 
have a different character under 
different forms of constitution), 
but the State itself consists of 
heterogeneous elements, and not 
merely of men of mature virtue. 
In so far, on the other hand, as 
the State may be regarded as a 
free community, as being the 
government of freemen and 
equals (moAiTikh apxh, apxh Tav 
duolwy Kal éAevOépwv, 1277, b, 7 
sqq.), they coincide, for no one is 
qualified to be a member of such 
a State who does not know both 
how to command and how to 
obey—in other words, who is not 
an avnp a&yabds. Hence, c. 18, 
1288, a, 37, with reference to c. 
4: éy 8& Trois mpwros edeixOn 
Adyors Bret Thy avThy avaryKatov 
avbpds apetiy elvar kal woAdirov Tijs 
mworAews THS aplotyns. vii. 1, 1323, 
b, 33: dvdpla 5€ médrAews kal 
Sixatoctyvyn Kal ppdvnors Thy avTyy 
éxer Sdvauw Kal popphy, oy peTa- 
OXOY Exxo Tos TAY avOpsTwy A€yeTat 


VOL. Il. 


Sixa:os Kal ppdvimos kal odppwr. 
c. 9, 1328, b, 387: €v TH KdAALoTa 
moAiTevowevy mwéAe Kal TH KEKTN- 
Kevyn Sixaious &vdpas awAa@s, GAA 
KY mpds thy bwd0eow (in reference 
to a given State; the mpds rhy 
brd0eow Sixatos is he who, while 
he sides with existing laws and 
institutions, defends even what 
is severe and unjust in them). 
c. 13, 1332, a, 36: Kal yap ei 
mavTas évdexerat omrovdalous elvai, 
ah Kal? Exacrov 5¢ Tay moAtTaY 
[even although it be possible for 
the community as a whole to 
be excellent while each of the 
individuals is not, the imperfec- 
tions of the members being com- 
pensated for by the perfection 
of the whole; we shall have to 
allude to this further on in refer- 
ring to Polit. iii. 11, 13, 15], 
o’tws aiperwrepov [yet the latter, 
viz. that all the individuals 
should be virtuous, is the more 
desirable] ; axoAov@e? yap te Kad? 
exagTtov Kal Td mdvras. cc. 14, 
1332, a, 11: As the virtue of the 
&pxwy and the best man is one 
and the same, but in the best 
State all are fitted to govern, the 
legislation must aim at making 
all the citizens in it good men. 
c. 15 init.: éwel B€ . . . Tov adrdy 
dpov dvarykaiov elvar Te Te dplorw 
avipt Kal ti dplorn moAdrreia. Ac- 
cording to these explanations, the 
words (iii, 4, 1277, a, 4) ef py 
mavTas avarykaiov ayabods elvat To’s 
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is twofold—theoretic and practical. To ask which of 
these is superior is equivalent here to asking whether 
peace or war is to be the ultimate aim of civil life; 
since the proper occupation for times of peace is, 
according Aristotle, Science, whereas in war the main 
object is the acquisition of the greatest possible power 
of action! But we have already seen that Aristotle 
places the theoretic life much higher than the practical, 
and accordingly we are not surprised to find him 
sharply criticising those constitutions which, like the 
Spartan and the Cretan, are adapted rather for war 
than for peace. Such States, he says, have only con- 
quests in view, as if every kind of dominion over others, 
upon whomsoever it may be forced and by whatsoever 
means achieved, were permissible; and on this account 
they nourish in individuals the spirit of violence and 
ambition, and estrange them from the arts of peace, and 
so when their dominion is secured and the martial activity 
should give place to the peaceful, such States forthwith 
fall into decay. Aristotle himself regards the peaceful 
occupations as the true object of social life; war he 
permits only as a means to peace, only, therefore, in so far 





ev 7h omovdaig méAct moAtras, 
occurring, moreover, as they do 
in a dialectical discussion (an 
aropla), are not to be understood 
as though Aristotle himself in- 
tended to deny that necessity. 
He means them merely as a pre- 
liminary affirmation of the con- 
dition under which alone civil 
and individual virtue absolutely 
coincide. Whether and under 
what circumstances this condi- 
tion is present, is the subject of 





the discussion that follows. 

' This parallel, however, is 
only partially relevant. Aristotle 
tells us himself (Polit. vii. 165, 
1334, a, 22 sqq.) that even moral 
virtues, such as justice and self- 
command, are especially indis- 
pensable in time of peace. 
Moreover, while scientific ac- 
tivity certainly needs peace most, 
yet it can only at best be prac- 
tised by a small minority of the 
citizens. 
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as itis necessary for self-defence or for the subjugation of 
those whom Nature has destined to serve. He de- 
mands, accordingly, that besides bravery and constancy, 
which are necessary in order that the State may assert 
its independence, the virtues of peace—namely, justice, 
temperance, and scientific culture (¢tA0c0¢a)—should 
also be cultivated.! It cannot be denied that the aim of 
the State is thus placed sufficiently high. It is not, 
indeed, to Aristotle the absolutely highest, as it was to 
the Greeks of an earlier age. To him as to his teacher 
the highest is that scientific activity which in itself can 
dispense with the society of others. This alone it is in 
which man attains the highest perfection permitted him 
by his nature, in which he transcends the limits of 
humanity and lives the life of God. Only as man does 
he require practical virtue and the community in which 
it manifests itself. As man, however, these are wholly 
indispensable to him. But the highest form of com- 
munity, embracing and completing every other, is the 
State. Its aim comprehends every other moral aim, 
while its institutions not only give security and stability 
to the moral life by means of law and education, but 
extend it over a whole people. We thus arrive at a 
definition of the highest function of the State as that 
of making the citizens happy by means of virtue. This 
is essentially the same view of civil life that we have 
already met with in Plato. In only a single feature 
do the two philosophers differ from one another, but it 
1 Polit. vii. 2, 3, c. 14, 15; 1256, b, 23. 
Eth. x. 7, 1177, b, 4. Cf. also p. 2 Cf. the citations from Zth. 


143, n. 1, and on war for the x. 8, and other passages, p. 143, 
acquisition of slaves, Polit. 1.8, n. 1. 
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is a fundamental one. In Plato the State, like every- 
thing else upon-earth, is essentially related to the other 
world, whence all truth and reality spring. This is the ° 
ultimate source of his political idealism. Just as the 
Tdeas belong to that supersensible world, so the philo- 
sophical rulers to whom he entrusts the realisation of 
these Ideas in the State have their home there also, and 
only unwillingly descend to take part in earthly affairs. 
The State, therefore, serves not only for moral educa- 
tion, but also as a preparation for that higher life of 
the disembodied spirit into which a beautiful glimpse 
is opened to us at the end of the Republic. Of this 
view of the State and of human life in general, we find 
no trace in Aristotle. We have simply and solely here 
to do with the present life and with that happiness 
which is the immediate outcome of moral and spiritual 
perfection. It is not the aim of the State to represent 

7 an ideal world beyond or to prepare for another life, 

aa but to satisfy the wants of the present. And just as 
he does not require philosophy to be the ruling principle 
in politics, as we shall see immediately, so, on the other 
hand, he sees no opposition between these two, such 
as might make the political activity of the philosopher 
appear as a painful sacrifice. He holds that human 
nature has two equally essential sides which find their 
satisfaction in the practical activity of the statesman 
and the theoretic activity of the philosopher respectively. 
None but God can live in contemplation alone. Man 
as man cannot renounce practical life in a community. 
It is no mere compulsion, but a moral need, which makes 
the State and the life which it offers a necessity for 
him. 
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It is the aim of the Politics io investigate the means 
by which the State fulfils its functions, the various 
more or less perfect conceptions of the nature of these 
functions, and the institutions that correspond to them. 
But before applying himself to this investigation, Ari- 
stotle in the first book of his political treatise discusses 
the Family and the Household; for he holds that in 
order perfectly to understand the nature of the State, 
it is necessary to analyse it into its simplest con- 
stituents.’ 


2. The Household as a Constituent Element of the State 


The State is the most perfect form of human society, 
and as such is prior to every other in order of thought. 
But just as elsewhere in Aristotle that which is first in 
essence is last in origin, the primordial principle the 
last result, so the first natural form of society —namely, 
the Family—precedes the political as the condition of 
its origin in time.? 

The family is constituted by means of the three 
relations of husband and wife, parents and children, 
master and servant.? 


' Polit. i. 1, 1252, a, 17 (after 


ottw Kal wdAw é dy aotyKerra 
touching upon the distinction 


okorouvres oydueda kal rept TovTwy 


between political and household 
economy): d7Aov 8 ~orat rd Aeyd- 
Mevoy enitkomovot Kata THY bdnyn- 
Bévnv wébvdov [by which he means 
not so much his method, as the 
plan which he intends to follow 
in the investigation, and which 
he had indicated at the end of 
the Ethics]. Gowep yap év trois 
&AAas 1d cuvOeroy méxpt Tay 
douv0érwy avaykn Siaipeiy (ravra 
yap éAdxicra pdpia Tov wayTds), 
VOL. IL. 


BadAoy, Tl re Stapepovow aAAhAwY 
kal ef rt Texvindy éviéxerat AaBeiv 
wep Exacroy Trav pybevrwy. Cf.c. 
3 init. 

2 Polit. i. 2. 

8 Ibid. c. 2, c. 3, c. 12 init. 
Aristotle describes, inc.2, the rela- 
tions of man and wife, slave and 
freeman, as the two fundamental 
ones. He begins with the dis- 
cussion of the latter.c. 3 sqq., 
and connects with it that of the 


€p 3 
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The relation of husband and wife Aristotle treats as 
an essentially moral one. A natural instinct forms, indeed, 
its basis, but the union must assume the higher forms 
of friendship, good will, and mutual service.! The reason 
of this is that the moral capacities of each are partly 
similar and partly different, and that therefore a free rela- 
tion between them is not only possible, but is demanded 
by the need of both to find their complement. They 
stand, in one sense, upon equal terms. The wife as 
well as the husband has a will of her own and a virtue 
proper to herself. She, too, must be treated as a free 
person. Where the women are slaves, this is a proof to 
Aristotle that the men also are slaves by nature, since 
a free man can unite himself only with a free woman.’ 
On the other hand, it is also true that the moral 
capacities of the woman differ in kind and in degree 
from those of the man: her will is weak (@xvupos), her 
virtue less perfect and self-sufficient, her vocation, as a 
whole, is not independent production but quiet retire- 
ment and domesticity. The true relation, accordingly, 


different kinds of property— natural to us,i.e.to discuss the 





reserving the two remaining 
relations, c. 13, 1260, b, 8, for 
subsequent treatment, on the 
ground that the education of 
women and children and all 
household arrangements must 
depend upon the character and 
aim of the State. The discussion 
of these, however, is not resumed 
in the Politics as we have it, 
what is said in lib. vii. and viii. 
on education being without special 
reference to family life. For the 
purpose of exposition, it is best 
to take the order which is more 


family before slavery and pro- 
perty. 

1 Polit. i. 2 imit.; Hth. viii. 
14, 1162, a, 16 sqq.; cf. Hc. 1.3 sq. 

2 Polit. i. 2, 1252, a, 1 sqq. c. 
13, 1260, a, 12 sqq.; Eth. ibid. 

8 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 13, c. 13, 
1260, a, 12, 20 sqq. iii. 4, 1277, 
b, 20 syq.; @e. i. 3, ad fin.; cf. 
Hist. An. ix. 1, where differences 
of character and disposition are 
discussed in so far as they pro- 
ceed from difference of sex. See 
esp. 608, a, 35: Ta OnAea padrake- 
Tepa Kal Kakoupyérepa nal hrrov 
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of woman to man can only exist where the man, as the 
superior, bears rule, while the woman is treated as a free 
partner in the household, and as such is not only 
protected from every kind of injustice, but also has her 
own proper sphere, with which the man does not 
interfere. It is an association of free members with 
unequal rights—in other words, it is, as Aristotle 
frequently describes it, an aristocracy.’ 

Less free is the relation between Parent and Child, 
in discussing which, however, Aristotle confines himself 
characteristically enough almost solely to the relation 
between father and son.? In spite of the advanced 
views just quoted, mother and daughter have no 
further attention paid to them. As Aristotle had 
compared the married relation to an aristocracy, he 
compares that of father and son to a monarchy.’ The 
child has, strictly speaking, no rights as against his 


arA& Kal mpomereorepa Kal wepl Thy 
Ta&Y TEKYWY TpOdhy HpoyTioTiKwTEpa, 
7a 8’ &ppeva évavrlws Ounwdéorepa, 
kal dypidrepa nal ardrovorepa Kal 
Arrov éwiBovaa ... yurh avdpds 
éAenuovéorepoy kal aplSaxpy uadrov, 
Yr. St POoveporepoy Kal peuweuotpd- 
Tepov, Kal pirodolSopoy paddAoyv kal 
mwAnnTiKdrepov, Ears 5¢ kal BvaOupoy 
MaAAov Td GOFAU Tov Uppevos kal 
dticeAm, Kal dyvaidéorepoy Kal 
Weudérrepov, evamarnrdérepoy 5é Kat 
pynuovirmrepoy, ert St &ypumvdrepoy 
Kal oxvnpdérepoy Kal Saws dxtvyntd- 
Tepov rb O7Av Tov Uppevos, kal 
tpoojs éAdtrovds éorw. Bonbn- 
Tik@repoy 3t, Gomep ed€xOn, kal 
dvSpedrepovy 1d Uppey rov OnAeds 
éorw. We may contrast the 
careful observation upon which 
this comparison is based with 


the levity with which Plato (Rep. 
v. 452 EB sqq.; cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 
775) denies that there is any in- 
herent difference between the 
sexes beyond that of their natural 
functions. 

1 Eth. N. viii. 12, 1160, b, 32 
sqq. c. 13, 1161, a, 22; cf. v. 10, 
1134, b, 15; Hud. vii. 9, 1241, b, 
29; Polit. i. 13, 1260, a,9; Ge. 
i. 4, where details and practical 
directions are given upon this 
head. Cf. further, p. 222 sq. infra. 

* Such passages as Eth. viii. 
14, 1161, b, 26, ix. 7, 1168, a, 24, 
can hardly be regarded as rele- 
vant. 

8 Eth. N. viii. 12, 1160, b, 26, 
c. 13 init. (Hud. vii. 9, 1241, b, 
28.) 
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father, being still only a part of his parent,' but the 
father has a duty to his child—the duty, namely, of 
providing for its highest interests.2 The reason of this 
is that the child has a will and a virtue of its own, 
although both are imperfect. They are both perfect in 
his father, and we may therefore describe the right 
relation between father and son as one in which the 
former imparts his more perfect virtue to the latter, 
while the son by his obedience appropriates the virtue 
of his father.* 

The position, lastly, of the Slave is one of complete 
dependence. To the institution of slavery Aristotle 
has devoted special attention, partly with the view of 
investigating its necessity and justice, and partly of 
laying down the proper method of treating slaves: 
That slavery is, in the first place, a necessity, follows, 
according to Aristotle, from the very nature of the 
household, whose requirements demand not only lifeless 
but also living and rational utensils. But utensils are 
the property of him who uses them. Hence to com- 
plete the accommodations of the household, human 


1 Tbid. v. 10, 1134, b, 8; cf. 
viii. 16, 1163, b, 18. 

2 Polit. iii. 6, 1278, b, 37. 

8 Polit. i. 13, 1260, a, 12, 31; 
cf. iii. 5, 1278, a, 4. A complete 
discussion of the family would 
include that of the fraternal 
bond, but upon this Aristotle 
does not enter in the Politics; 
only in the Hthics does he touch 
upon the relation existing be- 
tween brothers, in treating of 
friendship. He remarks that 
brotherly love rests partly upon 
common parentage, which of itself 





constitutes a bond of union, and 
partly upon community of life 
and education; and that friendship 
between brothers resembles that 
between those of the same age, 
&c. He compares their relation- 
ship to a timocracy in so far as 
the parties in it are naturally 
upon an equality, and difference 
in age is the only ground of 
superiority ; and ends by tracing 
the bond of connection between 
more distant relatives in a similar 
analysis; viii. 12-14, 1161, a, 3, 25, 
b, 380 sqq. 1162, a, 9 sqq. 
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beings are required who shall be the property of their 
master !—in other words, slaves.? That, in the second 
place, slavery is just, that it rests not upon legal enact- 
ments merely, as some even then affirmed,’ but also upon 
the laws of nature, Aristotle tries to prove from the 
difference in the natural condition of men. Those who 
are by nature fitted only for physical employments justly 
come under the power of those who are capable of 
intellectual activity, since these are their superiors, just 
as the gods are the superiors of men or men of the 
beasts, and since generally the intellect must rule the 
body.* Aristotle even goes the length of affirming that — 
nature has willed a physical distinction between them, 
and that it is only a lusus nature when the soul of a 
freeman finds its way into the body of a slave. And 
since this in general is actually the relation of Bar- 
barians to Greeks, the former are held to be the 
natural slaves of the latter.° Aristotle therefore regards 





1 Polit.i. 4; Ge. i. 5 init. 

2 A slave being (Polit. i. 4 
fin.) 9s dy ria 7 &vOpwros Sv 
(xrjua dé Spyavov mpaxrixdy [see 
ibid. 1254, a, 1 sqq.] wal xwpic- 
Tév), & pvoe SovdAos is b wh abrov 
guoet AN’ BAAov, &vOpwros Fé. 

3 Polit. i. 3, 1253, b, 18 sqq. 
c. 6, 1255, a, 7; cf. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 1007, 2, 4th edit.; ONCKEN, 
Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 32 sq. 

4 Ibid. c. 5, 1254, b, 16, 34, 
vii. 3, 1325, a, 28. Plato had 
already expressed this idea; cf. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 765, 2. 

5 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 27, where 
he adds: if one portion of the 
human race were physically as 
superior to the rest as the gods 
are represented to be, no one 


would refuse them  uncondi- 
tional submission. The remark 
is characteristic of a Greek. As 
in his view the spiritual character 
naturally and necessarily ex- 
presses itself in a harmonious 
external form, he finds in the 
acknowledged beauty of his own 
race a direct proof of its absolute 
superiority to barbarian peoples. 
How much more from this point 
of view would the slavery of 
black and coloured races have 
seemed to him to be justified. 

6 Polit. 1. 2, 1252, b, 5, c. 6, 
1255, a, 28; cf. vii. 7. Aristotle 
certainly admits exceptions to 
this assertion; Nature, he re- 
marks, i. 6, 1255, b, 1, intends, 
indeed, that just as man springs 
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not only slavery itself as justifiable, but also war for 
the acquisition of slaves,' provided only the slavery be 
strictly limited to those who are by nature destined to 
it. It is unjust only when it is inflicted on those 
whom nature has destined to rule. The practice, 
accordingly, of treating prisoners of war indiscriminately 
as slaves, is condemned by Aristotle on the ground that 
captivity may overtake even the best and those who 
have been unjustly attacked.?, The nature of the rela- 
tion of master and slave must of course be ruled by 
these principles. A wife has a weak will and a boy 
an imperfect one, but a slave has none at all. His 
will resides in his master; obedience and usefulness in 
service are the only virtues which he is capable of 
exercising. That the slave, being a man, must also 
possess a virtue proper to him as man is, indeed, 
admitted by Aristotle, but he immediately adds that 
the slave can only possess a minimum of this virtue.‘ 
Similarly he recommends a mild and humane treatment 
of slaves. He makes it the duty of the master to 





from man, and beast from beast, 
so the good should spring from 
the good, but she does not always 
succeed in this. He continues: 
Sri pty ody Exes Twa Adyoy 7 
dugioBhrnots [the doubt about 
the lawfulness of slavery] «kal 
ovx eioly of wey ptoes SovAo of 3’ 
ércdOepo: SHAov. This can only 


mean that all slaves or freemen . 


are not so by nature, for he 
immediately adds: nal 8r: év tia 
Sidpioras Td ToLovTOV, Gy cuuhéper 
Te pe Td Sovrdebew re BE rd 
Seord(ew xa 8ixacoyv. There must 
thus nevertheless be tribes born 





to be slaves, as is presupposed 
c. 2, ibid., and must be assumed 
if war for the capture of slaves 
is to be justified. THUROT, 
Etudes 2. Arist. 10, proposes in- 
stead of ‘obx eloly of wey, ‘ oix 
cioly ef wh,’ which, however, would 
yield the awkward meaning that 
all slaves are so by nature. 

' Polit. i. 8, 1256, b. 23 sqq. 

2 Tbid. c. 6, 1255, a, 21 sqq. 

§ Polit.i. 18, 1259, a, 21 sqq. 
1260, a, 12-24, 38; Poet. 16, 
1454, a, 20. 

* Polit, ibid. 
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educate them in the virtue that is, possible to them;! 
he commends the practice of promisiug them freedom 
as the reward of good conduct.? And yet he holds that 
the power of the master as a whole is despotic, and that 
love on his part towards a slave is as impossible as love 
of the gods towards man.* ‘That Aristotle holds this 
to be true of the slave gua slave and not qua man,‘ we 
can only regard as an inconsistency which does him 
honour. Greek morals and Greek ways of thought 
were too powerful within him to permit him to draw 
the more logical] inference’ that man qua man cannot 


be a slave. 


To the investigation of slavery, Aristotle appends 
more general discussions upon property and modes of 


! Polit. i. 7, c. 13, 1260, b, 3: 
gpavepoy tolvyuy Sti THS ToLav’Tys 
aperis altiov elvat Set T@ SovAw Ty 
deomdtryy . . 51d Aeyouow ov Karas 
ot Adyou Tovs SovAous &roaTEpovyTeEs 
Kal dckoytes émirdte: xpjocda 
aévov* vovlerntéovy yap madAAov 
tous SovAous 4) Tovs maidas. On 
the treatment of slaves see 
further in @c. i. 5. 

* Polit. vii. 10 fin., upon which 
HILDENBRAND. Rechts- u. Staats- 
phil. i. 400, pertinently remarks 
that this is inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s principles: for he 
whom nature condemns to 
slavery ought not to be set free; 
he whom nature has not so con- 
demned ought not to be held in 
slavery. 

3 Hth. viii. 12, 1160, b, 29, c. 
13, 1160, a, 30 sqq.; ef. viii. 9 
(see i. 3.8, n. 1, supra). 

* Eth. viii. 13 fin. 

° As RITTER (ili. 361) showed 
it to be, and as it continues to be, 


in spite of FECHNER's objection 
( Gerechtigheitsbegr. d. Arist. p. 
119) that according to Aristotle 
there are differences even within 
the sphere of human reason. 
Aristotle certainly assumes such 
differences and even asserts, as 
we have just seen, that they go 
so deep as to render a portion of 
mankind incapable of freedom. 
But the real question is whether 
this assertion still holds true if we 
are at the same time compelled 
to admit that even one who 
belongs to this portion of man- 
kind is duvduevos kowwvjcat vouov 
kal ouvOjKns, Kal gidfas 5h, Kad’ 
dcov &vO@pwros, and that there isa 
Sixaov maytl avOpdérw mpds mavTa. 
To a thing, a possession, no 
rights can belong. ‘To a man 
who has no will and either no 
virtue at all or only that of a 
slave friendship, on Aristotle’s 
principles, is impossible. 
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educate them in the virtue that is. possible to them ;! 
he commends the practice of promisiug them freedom 
as the reward of good conduct.? And yet he holds that 
the power of the master as a whole is despotic, and that 
love on his part towards a slave is as impossible as love 
of the gods towards man.* That Aristotle holds this 
to be true of the slave qua slave and not qua man,‘ we 
can only regard as an inconsistency which does him 
honour. Greek morals and Greek ways of thought 
were too powerful within him to permit him to draw 
the more logical inference’ that man gua man cannot 


be a slave. 


To the investigation of slavery, Aristotle appends 
more general discussions upon property and modes of 


1 Polit. i. 7, c. 13, 1260, b, 3: 
gavepdy rolvuy Sri ris rod’rns 
aperijs alrtoy elvas Sei rH SobAw Tov 
Seondryny . . 51d Adyoucww ob KaArAGs 
of Adyou robs SobAous dxoorepotvres 
kal gdonovres emirdte: xpjoda 
pévoy’ vovbernréoy yap pmadAov 
Tovs 8o0vAous 4 rovs waidas. On 
the treatment of slaves see 
further in Gc. i. 5. 

? Polit. vii. 10 fin., apon which 
HILDENBRAND. Rechts-u. Staats- 
phil. i. 400, pertinently remarks 
that this is inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s principles: for he 
whom nature condemns _ to 
slavery ought not to be set free; 
he whom nature has not so con- 
demned ought not to be held in 
slavery. 

3 Eth. viii. 12, 1160, b, 29, c. 
13, 1160. a, 30 sqq.; cf. viii. 9 
(see i. 3.8, n. 1, supra). 

* Eth. viii. 13 fin. 

_ > As RITTER (iii. 2361) showed 
it to be, and as it continues to be, 


in spite of FECHNER'S objection 
(Gerechtigheitsbegr. ad. Arist. p. 
11Y) that according to Aristotle 
there are differences even within 
the sphere of human reason. 
Aristotle certainly assumes such 
differences and even asserts, as 
we have just seen, that they go 
so deep as to render a portion of 
mankind incapable of freedom. 
But the real question is whether 
this assertion still holds true if we 
are at the same time compelled 
to admit that even one who 
belongs to this portion of man- 
kind is duvyduevos xowwrvjoat ydpou 
kal cuvOhnns, Kal pirlas 3h, Kad’ 
Scov &vOparwos, and that there isa 
Sixatov wavtl dvOpamp xpos wdvra. 
To a thing, a possession, no 
rights can belong. To a@ man 
who has no will and either no 
virtue at all or only that of a 
slave friendship, on Aristotle’s 
principles, is impossible. 
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acquisition! somewhat loosely, with the remark that 
slaves being a part of a man’s property, the subject of 
property here finds a natural place.? He distinguishes 
two kinds of production: ‘ natural,’ and ‘ artificial.’* The 
former embraces all those modes of activity by which 
the necessities of life are obtained—the rearing of 
cattle, hunting, agriculture, &c.4 From the barter of 
the products of these arises, in the first place, exchange, 
which is likewise regarded as a natural mode of pro- 
duction, since it immediately serves the satisfaction of 





natural wants.® 


1 Polit. i. 8-11, cf. Ze. i. 6. 

2 See Polit.i. 8. Slaves had 
been previously described (c. 4 
init.) as a part of «riots, and 
KTnTikKh as a part of oixovoula; 
nevertheless one cannot accept 
TeICHMULLER’Sstatement (p. 338 
of the treatise cited 137, n. 2, sup.) 
vhat this section is here quite in 
place. Forin c.3 only the three 
relations of master and slave, 
husband and wife, father and 
children were adduced as the 
proper subjects of economics, 
and in 1253, b, 12, the theory of 
property is only touched upon in 
x few words: gor: 5é ti pépos 
{? now also rejected by SUSE- 
MIHL] 8 Sone? ois mey elvas 
oikovoula, Trois 5¢ péyiorov pépos 
avTis, Viz. xpnuatiorixh, which is 
thus here regarded as merely 
supplementary to the study of 
economics. TEICHMULLER sug- 
gests that the remark in the 
text upon the way in which 
the theory of production is con- 
nected with the discussion of 
slavery, only betrays a confu- 
sion with regard to the meaning 
of external goods in Aristotle: 


But the introduction, for the sake of 


but his ingenuity has here dis- 
covered aconnection which is not 
to be found in Aristotle, and has 
no existence but in the commen- 
tator’s own mind. 

8c. 8 fin.: 8rt pev rolvuy Fore 
TIS KTNTUKh Katha gvow Tots 
oixovduots Kad rots woAirixots, Kal 52’ 
jv airlay, SjAov. c.9 init.: ore 
Be yévos BAAO Kryntinijs, hy wddvora 
Kkadovot Kal Slxasov avtd Kade 
Xpnmariorinhy ... . tori TH wey 
otoe fh 8’ ob dice: abray, GAA 
5° duweplas rivds Kal réxyns ylv- 
€TQL UaAAOYv. 

4 After enumerating the vari- 
ous kinds of natural production, 
and among them, strangely 
enough (1256, a, 36, b, 5), Anorefa, 
which isneither natural toa moral 
being nor a productive activity 
at all, he says of them (1256, b, 
26): @y wey oby eldos xrnrinis 
kara gvow Tis oikovoutkhs mépos 
éorly .... ov [a ‘constructio ad 
sensum,’ referring to the different 
activities comprehended under 
this class] éor) @noavpiouds xpnp- 
drwy xpos (why dvaynalwy Kal xpno- 
luwy eis Kowwrlay wéAews f oixlas. 


5c. 9, 1257, a, 28, after the 
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commerce, of money as the universal standard of value! 
was followed by the development of artificial produc- 
tion, which has in view, not the requirements of life, but 
the possession of money.” Only the former of these 
kinds of production is an indispensable part of domestic 
economy.’ It has to do with real wealth, which may 
be defined as the stock of household necessaries, and for 
this reason it is strictly limited by household needs.‘ 
Money-getting, on the other hand, is wholly unlimited, 
herein showing itself to be naturally bad and opposed 
to the true art of life, inasmuch as it serves, not to 
purify and exalt it, but only to provide the means of 
material existence and enjoyment.® Production as a 
whole is, accordingly, held by Aristotle in small esteem, 
and the more so, the more exclusively it is occupied  . 
with mere money-making business, since of all unnatural 
modes of production he believes money-lending to be 
the most unnatural of all.6 He confines himself, ac- 
cordingly, in what remains of this discussion, to a divi- 


account of barter: 7 wey ody Tot- 
avTn peTaBAntikh ore map2 pvow 
obTE xpnuatioTixns eoTtly eldos ovdEv" 
eis GvamAtpwot yap THS KaTa pvaty 
avrapkelas Hy. 

' See p. 173, supra. 

2c. 9, 1257, a, 30 sqq. 

3 ¢. 9 fin.: wept wey oby Tis TE 
M) GvayKalas xpnmarioTiKgs ... 
elpntar* Kal mepl tis avayKalas, 
Ort €répa ey avrTis oikovouiKh dé 
Kata pvow h wept Thy Tpophy. 

4c. 8, 1256, b, 30 (following 
the passage cited p. 220,n. 4, sup.): 
Kal €oixey & y’ GAnOivds TAodTOS eK 
ToUTwy elvat. 1 yap THS ToLavTHS 


KThoEws avTapKera mpds ayabhy 
Cwhy odk Umeipds Cor. . . . ovdev 


yap opyavoy &meipoy oddemias orl 
TExyns obTE TANVEL obTE meyeBer, 6 
5€ mAovTos dpydywy TAHOds zoTw 
OiKOVOMLK@Y Kal TOALTIKOY. 

°c 9, 1257, b. 28-1258, a, 
14, 

®*c. 10, 1258, a, 40: ris 8 
meTaBAnTIKHs Peyouerns dixalws (ov 
yap Kata plow GAN’ am GAAhAwY 
éotly), evAoy@TaTa miceira F 
oBorAooTatixh bia 7d ax’ adrod ToD 
voulouaros elvat thy Krijow Kai 
ovK ep Omep eropleOn [not from 
the proper use of gold]. mera- 
BodAjs yap eyévero xdpw, 6 Be 
TéKos avTb moet mAgoy . . . bote 
kal udAwora Trapt pvow obtos tay 
XPNMaTiCpery éoriv. 
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destined him for society,' as is clear from the fact that 
he alone of all creatures possesses the power of speech.? 
In the State moral activity finds at once its condition 
and completion. The State is the moral whole, and is 
therefore prior in itself to the individual and the 
family :* only in the order of its origin in time and of 
human need does it come after them.4 Only a being 
who is more or who is less than human can live apart 
from the community of the State. To man it is in- 
dispensable. For as with moral culture he is the noblest 


_ of all creatures, so without law and right he is the 


worst—and the adjustment of rights is the function 


of the community at large.> The morality, therefore, 


3’ éorly 7 Kadounérvn wérts Kal 7 
Kkowwvia % woAdiriKh. th. i. 1, 
1094, b, 6: 7rd radrns [ris woAt- 
Tihs] tTéAos mweptéxo: by ra TaY 
barwy, Gore rovr’ dv eln réavpa- 
mov aya0dv. How far this is 
consistent with the higher place 
assigned to Sewpfa has been al- 
ready discussed, p. 143 sq. supra. 

1 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 2: Sr 
Trav oboe h words orl, wal Bri dv- 
Opwros pice woritiKdy (gov, With 
a reference to this passage, ili. 6, 
1278, b, 19: pvce: wey eorw &y- 
Opwros (pov wodrrixdy, 51d kal pndev 
Seduevor TAS wap’ GAAhAwY Bondelas 
ove EdXartov dpéyorras Tov oucfy. 
Eth. ix.9 ; see p. 192, n. 3, supra ; 
cf. preceding note. 

2 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 7 sqq. 

3 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 19: 
apérepoy 3h TH poe: wdALs fh oikla 
kal Exaoros juay eorw. Td yap 
dAov xpdérepoy dvayxaioy elvar rod 
pépovs.... ef yap wh abrdpxns 
Exaoros xwpicGels, duolws ois 
BAAots pdpeo Eker mpds rd GAov. 


1252, b, 30: 8:3 waca wéAs pice 
éorly, efrep xal ai mpGrat cowwviat: 
Tédos yap abrat éxelvwy, 4 5€ piats 
Tédos early, 

* Only in this sense is it said, 
Eth. viii. 14, 1162, a, 17: &vOpwwos 
yop TH pice cuvdvacrixdy pwadAoy 
h wodirindy, So@ xpérepov Ka) davay- 
Kaiérepoy oixla wéAews. That is 
dyayxatoy which serves to satisfy 
a physical need, and is there- 
fore definitely distinct from rd 
kaddy; see p. 201, n. 2, supra. 
But this does not prejudice the 
subordination of every other 
social bond to the political. On 
the other hand, the State and 
the household seem rather to be ' 
regarded by Eudemus as varallel 
institutions (see Lud. vii. 10, 
1242, a, 22: 6 yap &vOpwwros od 
Bévov wodrtindy GAAG Ka) olxovouuKdy 
(gov), economics being also 
separated by him from politics; 
see p. 186, n. 4, supra. 

5S Polit. i, 2, 1253, a, 27: 6 88 
Bh B8uvduevos Kowwveivy, ) pnOey 
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of individuals has its indispensable complement in the 
State: Ethics is fulfilled in Politics. 

It follows from what has just been said, that the 
function of the State cannot, according to Aristotle, be 
limited to that which even then, it would seem, was 
held by some, as it has been held by a much larger 
number in modern times, to be its only one—namely, 
the protection of person and property. The State 
certainly owes its origin, as Aristotle admits, primarily 
to a human need. Families unite in communities for 
purposes of intercourse ; communities again into States. 
But the conception of the State is not thereby ex- 
hausted. Its function does not stop with care for the 
physical wellbeing of its members, since this care is 
extended to slaves and domestic animals as well as to 
citizens; nor even with the common protection against 
external enemies and security of intercourse. Such a 
community is an alliance and not a commonwealth, nor 
is it less so because the allies form a geographical unit. 
While it is indispensable to the existence of a political 
community that all these objects should be secured, 
yet a State, in the proper sense of the word, first arises 
from the effort of the citizens to realise a perfect and 


Seduevos 8.’ avrapkeray, ovbev pepos 
modews, Sore 7) Onploy 7) Geds (as he 
has said already at line 3 of the 
same page:—6é Gmodis bia plow 
kal ov 81a TUxnv Hrot pavAds 
eotiy 2 kpeirtwr 7 &vOpwros), picet 
bev ob 7 Opuh ev mac emt Thy ToL- 
avuTny Kowwvlay’ 6 5¢ mp@ros cvoTh- 
cas peylotwy ayabay alrios. bowep 
yap Kal reAewOevy BéATLCTOV THY 
Cowy avOpwrds éotiv, odtw Kal 


xwpicbev vduov kal Sikns xelpiorov 
TavTwy, xXaretwrdtn yap adixla 
€xovoa btAa: 5 8 &vOpwros brda 
EXwy Pvetat ppovjce: kal aperii, ois 
éml TavayTia €or xphobat uadiora, 
510 dvooiwwratroy Kal aypibtatoy 
dvev aperfs ... H SE Bixawovvy 
moAitiKdv' 7 yap Slen modirinfs 
Kowwvias Takis eoriv: y Se Sikn Tov 
Sixatou Kplots, 
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self-sufficing social life! The aim of the State is, in 
a word, the happiness of the citizens.? Happiness, 
however, consists in the unimpeded exercise of virtue.’ 
The happiness of a whole people cannot differ from that 
of individuals. Accordingly, the highest function of the 
State and of statecraft is to form and educate citizens, 


1 Polit. i. 2, 1252, b, 12: 7 
bev ody els wacay judpay cuverrn- 
Kuia Kowwvla xara gdtow olkds 
éorw. . . . 7 8 ex wAciwWywy olxi@y 
xowwvla mporn xphoews Evexev ph 
epnucpov Kkéun. pddrAwra 5t xara 
ovow Zoumev 7 den arora olxlas 
elva:, From the extension of the 
family springs the village com- 
munity, which in the earliest 
times is ruled by the head of the 
family ... 7 8 é« wAetdvwy 
Kkwpov kowwvia réAeos wéAts, 7 Oh 
axdons Exovca xépas ris avrapkelas 
@s txos cirely, ywoudyn pev obv 
rou (fv Evexev, oboa St rou eb Civ. 
30d waca wéAis pice early, elxep 
Kal ai xp@ra: Kowwviat’ réAos yap 
airn éxelywy, 7 8 dois rédros 
éorly. iii. 9, 1280, a, 25: Civil 
society exists not merely for the 
protection of property, nor yet 
Tov (nv wdvoy Evexev, GAA UaAAoV 
vou eb (iv (Kal yap ay SovAwy Kal 
Tav trdAAwy (qgwv hy weds’ viv 8 
obk Erte Fa Td wh meréxew eddai- 
povlas undé Tov Civ ard mpoalpecwy), 
phre cuppaxtas evexev, Sxws ird 
pndevds adiKavTa, uhre bid tas 
dAAaryas Kal rhy xpiow rhy xpds 
&AAfAous. Being merely con- 
federates, such partners are 
neither under any common au- 
thority ofre tov xolouvs rivds elvas 
Set ppovriCovoww &repoi robs érépous, 
obd’ Saws pndels &Sucos cra Tov 
iwd tas aouvOhfnas pnd BAAny 
poxOnplay Efe: wndeulay, AAG udvov 
drws pundév Gbixfhaovaw adrAhAous. 


wept 3’ aperijs nal Kanlas woAurixijs 
Siackorovow Sco ppovrifovow ev- 
voulas. f Kal pavepdy 81: det wep) 
dperijs émimedts elva: rH vy’ os 
GAnOGs dvopaCounevy wéAEt, Uh Ad-you 
xdpw. Every other combination 
isan alliance, not a State ; every 
law which does not aim at 
making the citizens just and 
good is a avvO4nn, not a vduos. 
Nor does it alter matters if the 
parties in question inhabit the 
same place. gavepdy rolvuy, Sri 
hh wéAs obx €or. Kowwvla téxov Kal 
TOU ph adixeiy opas adrovs Kal Tis 
peraddcews xdpiv* GAA Tadra piv 
avaykatoy trdpxeyv, elxep Fora 
wéAts, ob phy ovd’ trapydvTwy 
Trolrwy axdytwy Hin wdAts, GAA’ F 
rou eb (iv Kkowwvla Kal rais oixias, 
kal rois yéveot, (wis reAelas xdpiv 
kal abrdprous. 

2 Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b, 39: 
Tédos pev oby wéAews Td ed Civ 
.» . wAts Be 7H -yevrav Kal Kwuar 
xowovla (wis reAclas kal abrdpxous. 
rovro 8 éorly, as papey, rd Civ 
evdaiudyws Kal KaA@s. TOY Kadov 
ipa mpdtewy xdpw Oerdoy elvar thy 
woAiTiuchy Kowwvlay, GAA’ ob TOU 
ou(jv. vii. 8, 1328, a, 35: 7 
St wdéAts Kowwvla ris éart Trav 
Suolwy, Evexev 5& (wis tijs evbe- 
xouévns aplarns. éerel 8 early 
evdamovla rh piorov, abrn &e 
dper7js évépyesa nal xpijols ms 
tTéXewos &C. 

3 See p. 137 sqq. supra. 
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to cherish in them all moral and spiritual fitness, and 
to furnish the impulse to an inherently noble and satis- 


fying activity.' 


The qualities which make a good 


citizen and a brave man are thus seen to be the same: 
the completed virtue of a citizen is not w virtue, but 
virtue in its application to civic life.? Virtue, however, 


' See p. 208, n. 1, supra; Lth. 
i. 13, 1102, a, 7, ii. 1, 1103, b, 3; 
Polit. vii. 2 init., c. 15 init. 

2 Polit. iii. 4: Is the virtue 
of the avip ayabds identical with 
that of the moAlrns orovdaios or 
not? Absolutely identical they 
certainly are not (as has already 
been remarked, “th. v. 5, 1130, 
b, 28), for not only does each 
different form of State make 
peculiar demands upon its mem- 
bers (civil virtue, therefore, will 
have a different character under 
different forms of constitution), 
but the State itself consists of 
heterogeneous elements, and not 
merely of men of mature virtue. 
In so far, on the other hand, as 
the State may be regarded as a 
free community, as being the 
government of freemen and 
equals (moAiTiKh apxh, apxh Tav 
duolwv Kal éAevOepwv, 1277, b, 7 
sqq.), they coincide, for no one is 
qualified to be a member of such 
a State who does not know both 
how to command and how to 
obey—in other words, who is not 
an avnp ayabds. Hence, c. 18, 
1288, a, 37, with reference to c. 
4: év 5& Tois mpdros edeixOn 
Adyots Ort Thy avThy avaykatov 
avipds aperhy elvyat kal woAirov Tis 
mwoédews THS aplorns. vii. 1, 1323, 
b, 33: drbpla 8€ méAews kal 
Sixacocvyyn kal ppdynois Thy ad’rhy 
txer Sivauw Kal popphy, av pera- 
OXWY EKxTTOS THY avVOpHTwY A€yeTat 
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Sikaos Kal ppdvimos kal oddpwr, 
c. 9, 1328, b, 37: €v TH KdAAoTa 
moAiTevouevy mwdAEt Kal TH KEKTN- 
Mévy Sixalous &vdpas adds, GAA 
KY Tpds Thy bwd0ecw (in reference 
to a given State; the mpds rip 
bmdbecw dixaios is he who, while 
he sides with existing laws and 
institutions, defends even what 
is severe and unjust in them). 
c. 13, 1332, a, 36: Kal yap ei 
mavtas évdéxetat omovdatous elvai, 
Bh Kal’ Exaocrov b& Tay wodtTov 
[even although it be possible for 
the community as a whole to 
be excellent while each of the 
individuals is not, the imperfec- 
tions of the members being com- 
pensated for by the perfection 
of the whole; we shall have to 
allude to this further on in refer- 
ring to Polit. iii. 11, 13, 16), 
o’tws aiperwrepoy [yet the latter, 
viz. that all the individuals 
should be virtuous, is the more 
desirable]; axoAovOe? yap TG Kad? 
€xagtov Kal To mdvtas. cc. 14, 
1332, a, 11: As the virtue of the 
tpxwv and the best man is one 
and the same, but in the best 
State all are fitted to govern, the 
legislation must aim at making 
all the citizens in it good men. 
Cc. 15 init.: wei B€ . . . tov abrdy 
dpov dvarykaioy elvat TG Te dplorw 
avip) Kal rH} apiorn modrtela. Ac- 
cording to these explanations, the 
words (ili. 4, 1277, a, 4) ef py 
mwavTas dvaykatoy ayabovs elvat Tous 
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is twofold—theoretic and practical. To ask which of 
these is superior is equivalent here to asking whether 
peace or war 1s to be the ultimate aim of civil life; 
since the proper occupation for times of peace is, 
according Aristotle, Science, whereas in war the main 
object is the acquisition of the greatest possible power 
of action.' But we have already seen that Aristotle 
places the theoretic life much higher than the practical, 
and accordingly we are not surprised to find him 
sharply criticising those constitutions which, like the 
Spartan and the Cretan, are adapted rather for war 
than for peace. Such States, he says, have only con- | 
quests in view, as if every kind of dominion over others, 
upon whomsoever it may be forced and by whatsoever 
means achieved, were permissible; and on this account 
they nourish in individuals the spirit of violence and 
ambition, and estrange them from the arts of peace, and 
so when their dominion is secured and the martial activity 
should give place to the peaceful, such States forthwith 
fall into decay. Aristotle himself regards the peaceful 
occupations as the true object of social life; war he 
permits only as a means to peace, only, therefore, in so far 


€y Th omovdaig méAet wodizas, 
occurring, moreover, as they cdo 
in a dialectical discussion (an 
aropla), are not to be understood 
as though Aristotle himself in- 
tended to deny that necessity. 
He means them merely as a pre- 
liminary affirmation of the con- 
dition under which alone civil 
and individual virtue absolutely 
coincide. Whether and under 
what circumstances this condi- 
tion is present, is the subject of 


the discussion that follows. 

1 This parallel, however, is 
only partially relevant. Aristotle 
tells us himself (Polt. vii. 16, 
1334, a, 22 sqq.) that even moral 
virtues, such as justice and self- 
cominand, are especially indis- 
pensable in time of peace. 
Moreover, while scientific ac- 
tivity certainly needs peace most, 
yet it can only at best be prac- 
tised by a small minority of the 
citizens. 
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as it is necessary for self-defence or for the subjugation of 
those whom Nature has destined to serve. He de- 
mands, accordingly, that besides bravery and constancy, 
which are necessary in order that the State may assert 
its independence, the virtues of peace—namely, justice, 
temperance, and scientific culture (¢:A0copia)—should 
also be cultivated.'! It cannot be denied that the aim of 
the State is thus placed sufficiently high. It is not, 
indeed, to Aristotle the absolutely highest, as it was to 
the Greeks of an earlier age. To him as to his teacher 
the highest is that scientific activity which in itself can 
dispense with the society of others. This alone it is in 
which man attains the highest perfection permitted him 
by his nature, in which he transcends the limits of 
humanity and lives the life of God. Only as man does 
he require practical virtue and the community in which 
it manifests itself.2 As man, however, these are wholly 
indispensable to him. But the highest form of com- 
munity, embracing and completing every other, is the 
State. Its aim comprehends every other moral aim, 
while its institutions not only give security and stability 
to the moral life by means of law and education, but 
extend it over a whole people. We thus arrive at a 
definition of the highest function of the State as that 
of making the citizens happy by means of virtue. This 
is essentially the same view of civil life that we have 
already met with in Plato. In only a single feature 
do the two philosophers differ from one another, but it 
1 Polit. vii. 2, 3, c. 14, 15; 1256, b, 23. 
Eth. x. 7, 1177, b, 4. Cf. also p. 2 Cf. the citations from th. 


143, n. 1, and on war for the x. 8, and other passages, p. 143, 
acquisition of slaves, Polit. 1.8, n.1. 
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is a fundamental one. In Plato the State, like every- 
thing else upon-earth, is essentially related to the other 
world, whence all truth and reality spring. This is the - 
ultimate source of his political idealism. Just as the 
Ideas belong to that supersensible world, so the philo- 
sophical rulers to whom he entrusts the realisation of 
these Ideas in the State have their home there also, and 
only unwillingly descend to take part in earthly affairs. 
The State, therefore, serves not only for moral educa- 
tion, but also as a preparation for that higher life of 
the disembodied spirit into which a beautiful glimpse 
is opened to us at the end of the Republic. Of this 
view of the State and of human life in general, we find 
no trace in Aristotle. We have simply and solely here 
to do with the present life and with that happiness 
which is the immediate outcome of moral and spiritual 
perfection. It is not the aim of the State to represent 
an ideal world beyond or to prepare for another life, 
but to satisfy the wants of the present. And just as 
he does not require philosophy to be the ruling principle 
in politics, as we shall see immediately, so, on the other 
hand, he sees no opposition between these two, such 
as might make the political activity of the philosopher 
appear as a painful sacrifice. He holds that human 
nature has two equally essential sides which find their 
satisfaction in the practical activity of the statesman 
and the theoretic activity of the philosopher respectively. 
None but God can live in contemplation alone. Man 
as man cannot renounce practical life in a community. 
lt is no mere compulsion, but a moral need, which makes 
the State and the life which it offers a necessity for 
him. 
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It is the aim of the Politics io investigate the means 
by which the State fulfils its functions, the various 
more or less perfect conceptions of the nature of these 
functions, and the institutions that correspond to them. 
But before applying himself to this investigation, Ari- 
stotle in the first book of his political treatise discusses 
the Family and the Household; for he holds that in 
order perfectly to understand the nature of the State, 
it is necessary to analyse it into its simplest con- 
stituents.' 


2. The Household as a Constituent Element of the State 


The State is the most perfect form of human society, 
and as such is prior to every other in order of thought. 
But just as elsewhere in Aristotle that which is first in 
essence is last in origin, the primordial principle the 
last result, so the first natural form of society —namely, 
the Family—precedes the political as the condition of 
its origin in time.’ 

The family is constituted by means of the three 
relations of husband and wife, parents and children, 
master and servant.® 





' Polat. i. 1, 1262, a, 17 (after 
touching upon the distinction 
between political and household 
economy): 5jAov & ora Td Aeyd- 
Mevov EmLTKOTOUGL KaTa Thy bbnyn- 
Bévnv wébvdov [by which he means 
not so much his method, as the 
plan which he intends to follow 
in the investigation, and which 
he had indicated at the end of 
the Lthies]. &omwep yap ev trois 
&AAois Th aivOeToOy méxpt Tar 
acuvdeTwy avdykn Siaipeiy (TaitTa 
yap éAdxicta pdpia Tov mayTds), 
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ovtw kal méAw e& ay ovyKelTal 
okorouvtes OWdueba Kal wep) ToUTwY 
MaAAov, Ti Te Siapepovaww GAAHAwY 
Kal ef Ti Texvindy eviéxera: AaBeiv 
mwept Exactov Tay pnbevtwy. Cf.c. 
3 unit. 

* Polit. i. 2. 

* Titd. 6.2, c. 3, c. 12 init. 
Aristotle describes, inc.2, the rela- 
tions of man and wife, slave and 
freeman, as the two fundamental 
ones. He begins with the dis- 
cussion of the latter. c. 3 sqq., 
and connects with it that of the 
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The relation of husband and wife Aristotle treats as 
an essentially moral one. A natural instinct forms, indeed, 
its basis, but the union must assume the higher forms 

- of friendship, good will, and mutual service.! The reason 
of this is that the moral capacities of each are partly 
similar and partly different, and that therefore a free rela- 
tion between them is not only possible, but is demanded 
by the need of both to find their complement. They 
stand, in one sense, upon equal terms. The wife as 
well as the husband has a will of her own and a virtue 
proper to herself. She, too, must be treated as a free 
person. Where the women are slaves, this is a proof to 
Aristotle that the men also are slaves by nature, since 
a free man can unite himself only with a free woman.? 
On the other hand, it is also true that the moral 
capacities of the woman differ in kind and in degree 
from those of the man: her will is weak (d«vpos), her 
virtue less perfect and self-sufficient, her vocation, as a 
whole, is not independent production but quiet retire- 
ment and domesticity.* The true relation, accordingly, 








different kinds of property— 
reserving the two remaining 
relations, c. 13, 1260, b, 8, for 
subsequent treatment, on the 
ground that the education of 
women and children and _ all 
household arrangements must 
depend upon the character and 
aim of the State. The discussion 
of these, however, is not resumed 
in the Politics as we have it, 
what is said in lib. vii. and viii. 
on education being without special 
reference to family life. For the 
purpose of exposition, it is best 
to take the order which is more 


natural to us,7.e. to discuss the 
family before slavery and pro- 
perty. 

1 Polit. i. 2 init.; Hth. viii. 
14, 1162, a, 16 sqq.; cf. @c.i. 3 sq. 

2 Polit. i. 2, 1252, a, 1 sqq.c. 
13, 1260, a, 12 sqq.; Eth. ibid. 

8 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 13, c. 13, 
1260, a, 12, 20 sqq. iii. 4, 1277, 
b, 20 syq.; Ge. i. 3, ad fin.; cf. 
Hist. An. ix. 1, where differences 
of character and disposition are 
discussed in so far as they pro- 
ceed from difference of sex. See 
esp. 608, a, 35: Td OnAea padane- 
Tepa Kal Kaxoupyérepa Kal hrrov 
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of woman to man can only exist where the man, as the 
superior, bears rule, while the woman is treated as a free 
partner in the household, and as such is not only 
protected from every kind of injustice, but also has her 
own proper sphere, with which the man does not 
interfere. It is an association of free members with 
unequal rights—in other words, it is, as Aristotle 
frequently describes it, an aristocracy.’ 

Less free is the relation between Parent and Child, 
in discussing which, however, Aristotle confines himself 
characteristically enough almost solely to the relation 


between father and son.2 


In spite of the advanced 


views just quoted, mother and daughter have no 


further attention paid to them. 


As Aristotle had 


compared the married relation to an aristocracy, he 


compares that of father and son to a monarchy.® 


The 


child has, strictly speaking, no rights as against his 


amda kal mpometéotepa Kal mepl Thy 
TOV TEKVWY TPOPIY PPOVTLTTLKMT Epa, 
Ta 8 dppeva evavtiws Ouuwdéorepa, 
kal aypidrepa kal amdovorepa kal 
Artov émiBovAa ... yuvy avdpds 
éAenuovéotepoy Kal apldaxpy madAor, 
ért 5€ POovepwtepov kal weupimorpd- 
Tepov, Kal piAoAoldopoy maAdAoy kal 
mAnKTiKM@TEpov, EaTt bé Kal SVcOvuor 
puardov td OHAUV Tov Uppevos kal 
SiceAmi, Kal dvaidéoTtepoy Kal 
Wevdéarepov, evamrarntdétepoy Sé Kal 
pvnmovikwTepoy, Eri 5 aypuTvdTepov 
kat dxyvnpdrepoy Kal bdAws akiwnTd- 
Tepov tv OAV Tov uppevos, Kal 
tpopjs éAartovds éativ. BonOn- 
TikmTepoy St, womep eAE€XON, Kal 
avipedtepovy To kppevy Tov OndrEds 
éorw. We may contrast the 
careful observation upon which 
this comparison is based with 


the levity with which Plato (Rep. 
v. 452 EB sqq.; cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 
775) denies that there is any in- 
herent difference between the 
sexes beyond that of their natural 
functions. 

| Hth. N. viii. 12, 1160, b, 32 
sqq. c. 13, 1161, a, 22; cf. v. 10, 
1134, b, 15; Hud. vii. 9, 1241, b, 
29; Polit. i. 13, 1260, a,9; Ge. 
i. 4, where details and practical 
directions are given upon this 
head. Cf. further, p. 222 sq. infra. 

2 Such passages as Eth. viii. 
14, 1161, b, 26, ix. 7, 1168, a, 24, 
can hardly be regarded as rele- 
vant. 

3 Eth. N. viii. 12, 1160, b, 26, 
c. 13 init. (Hud. vii. 9, 1241, b, 
28.) 
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father, being still only a part of his parent,' but the 
father has a duty to his child—the duty, namely, of 
providing for its highest interests.2 The reason of this 
is that the child has a will and a virtue of its own, 
although both are imperfect. They are both perfect in 
his father, and we may therefore describe the right 
relation between father and son as one in which the 
former imparts his more perfect virtue to the latter, 
while the son by his obedience appropriates the virtue 
of his father.’ 

The position, lastly, of the Slave is one of complete 
dependence. To the institution of slavery Aristotle 
has devoted special attention, partly with the view ot 
investigating its necessity and justice, and partly of 
laving down the proper method of treating slaves. 
That slavery is, in the first place, a necessity, follows, 
according to Aristotle, from the very nature of the 
household, whose requirements demand not only lifeless 
but also living and rational utensils. But utensils are 
the property of him who uses them. Hence to com- 
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plete the accommodations 


1 Ibid. v. 10, 1134, b, 8; cf. 
viii. 16, 1163, b, 18. 

2 Polit. iii. 6, 1278, b, 37. 

* Polit. i. 13, 1260, a, 12, 31; 
cf. iii. 5, 1278, a, 4. A complete 
discussion of the family would 
include that of the fraternal 
bond, but upon this Aristotle 
does not enter in the Politics; 
only in the Ethics does he touch 
upon the relation existing be- 
tween brothers, in treating of 
friendship. He remarks that 
brotherly love rests partly upon 
common parentage, which of itself 


of the household, human 


constitutes a bond of union, and 
partly upon community of life 
and education; and that friendship 
between brothers resembles that 
between those of the same age, 
&c. He compares their relation- 
ship to a timocracy in so far as 
the parties in it are naturally 
upon an equality, and difference 
in age is the only ground of 
superiority; and ends by tracing 
the bond of connection between 
more distant relatives in a similar 
analysis; viii. 12-14, 1161, a, 3, 25, 
b, 30 sqq. 1162, a, 9 sqq. 
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beings are required who shall be the property of their 
master !—in other words, slaves.2 That, in the second 
place, slavery is just, that it rests not upon legal enact- 
ments merely, as some even then affirmed,’ but also upon 
the laws of nature, Aristotle tries to prove from the 
difference in the natural condition of men. Those who 
are by nature fitted only for physical employments justly 
come under the power of those who are capable of 
intellectual activity, since these are their superiors, just 
as the gods are the superiors of men or men of the 
beasts, and since generally the intellect must rule the 
body.‘ Aristotle even goes the length of affirming that © 
nature has willed a physical distinction between them, 
and that it is only a lusus nature when the soul of a 
freeman finds its way into the body of a slave.5 And 
since this in general is actually the relation of Bar- 
barians to Greeks, the former are held to be the 
natural slaves of the latter.° Aristotle therefore regards 


would 


1 Polit.i. 4; Ge. i. 5 init. 

2 A slave being (Polit. 1. 4 
fin.) ds dv nrijua Ff tvOpwros dv 
(xrjpa Se Spyavoy xpaxtixdy [see 
tbid, 1254, a, 1 sqq.] xal xwpic- 
vTév), & pvaoe SovAos is 6 wh abrov 
pice &AX’ BAAov, tvOpwwos 5€. 

* Polit. i. 3, 1253, b, 18 sqq. 
c. 6, 1255, a, 7; cf. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 1007, 2, 4th edit.; ONCKEN, 
Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 32 sq. 

4 Ibid. c. 5, 1254, b, 16, 34, 
vii. 3, 1325, a, 28. Plato had 
already expressed this idea; cf. 
Ph. a. Gr. i. 755, 2. 

5 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 27, where 
he adds: if one portion of the 
human race were physically as 
superior to the rest as the gods 
are represented to be, no one 


refuse them  uncondi- 
tional submission. The remark 
is characteristic of a Greek. As 
in his view the spiritual character 
naturally and necessarily ex- 
presses itself in a harmonious 
external form, he finds in the 
acknowledged beauty of his own 
race a direct proof of its absolute 
superiority to barbarian peoples. 
How much more from this point 
of view would the slavery of 
black and coloured races have 
seemed to him to be justified. 

6 Polit. i. 2, 1252, b, 5, c. 6, 
1255, a, 28; ef. vii. 7. Aristotle 
certainly admits exceptions to 
this assertion; Nature, he re- 
marks, i, 6, 1255, b, 1, intends, 
indeed, that just as man springs 


| te arenes enema 
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not only slavery itself as justifiable, but also war for 
the acquisition of slaves,' provided only the slavery be 
strictly limited to those who are by nature destined to 
it. It is unjust only when it is inflicted on those 
whom nature has destined to rule. The practice, 
accordingly, of treating prisoners of war indiscriminately 
as slaves, is condemned by Aristotle on the ground that 
captivity may overtake even the best and those who 
have been unjustly attacked.? The nature of the rela- 
tion of master and slave must of course be ruled by 
these principles. A wife has a weak will and a boy 
an imperfect one, but a slave has none at all. His 
will resides in his master; obedience and usefulness in 
service are the only virtues which he is capable of 
exercising.2 That the slave, being a man, must also 
possess a@ virtue proper to him as man is, indeed, 
admitted by Aristotle, but he immediately adds that 
the slave can only possess a minimum of this virtue.* 
| Similarly he recommends a mild and humane treatment 
of slaves. He makes it the duty of the master to 





from man, and beast from beast, 
so the good should spring from 
the good, but she does not always 
succeed in this. He continues: 
ire pev oby exer rida Adyoy 7 
aupisBhrnots [the doubt about 
the lawfulness of slavery] «al 
ov eloly of pey pbaoer SovAa of 3 
ércbOepor SHAOv. This can only 


mean that all slaves or freemen . 


are not so by nature, for he 
immediately adds: nal 87 ev ria) 
Sidpiotas Td ToLodTOY, Gy cuupépe 
TG pev To Bovredew re Fe rd 
Second (ew wat Slixacov. There must 
thus nevertheless be tribes born 


to be slaves, as is presupposed 
c. 2, ibid., and must be assumed 
if war for the capture of slaves 
is to be justified. THUROT, 
Etudes x. Arist. 10, proposes in- 
stead of ‘ob« eioly of pey,’ ‘ oix 
eioly ei zh,’ which, however, would 
yield the awkward meaning that 
all slaves are so by nature. 

1 Polit. i. 8, 1256, b. 23 sqq. 

2 Ibid. c. 6, 1255, a, 21 sqq. 

8 Polit.i. 13, 1259, a, 21 sqq. 
1260, a, 12-24, 33; Poet. 16, 
1454, a, 20. 

4 Polit. ibid. 
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educate them in the virtue that is. possible to them;! 
he commends the practice of promisiug them freedom 
as the reward of good conduct.? And yet he holds that 
the power of the master as a whole is despotic, and that 
love on his part towards a slave is as impossible as love 
of the gods towards man.? That Aristotle holds this 
to be true of the slave qua slave and not qua man,‘ we 
can only regard as an inconsistency which does him 
honour. Greek morals and Greek ways of thought 
were too powerful within him to permit him to draw 
the more logical inference® that man gua man cannot 
be a slave. 

To the investigation of slavery, Aristotle appends 
more general discussions upon property and modes of 


1 Polit. i. 7, c. 13, 1260, b, 3: 
gavepdy tolvuy Sri rhs roiadrns 
dperijs alrioy elva 3et rq SovA@ Tdv 
Seondrny . . bid Adyouctw ov KaAas 
oi Adyou Tovs SotvAous &roorepovvres 
kal gdoxovres emirdtes xpicba 
Hévoy: vovlernréovy yap padAAoy 
Tous SovAous # Tovs waidas. On 
the treatment of slaves see 
further in Gc. i. 5. 

2 Polit. vii. 10 fin., upon which 
HILDENBRAND. Rechts- u. Staats- 
phil. i. 400, pertinently remarks 
that this is inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s principles: for he 
whom nature condemns _ to 
slavery ought not to be set free; 
he whom nature has not so con- 
demned ought not to be held in 
slavery. 

3 Eth. viii. 12, 1160, b, 29, c. 
13, 1160. a, 30 sqq.; cf. viii. 9 
(see i. 3.8, n. 1, supra). 

4 Eth, viii. 13 fin. 

5 As RITTER (iii. 361) showed 
it to be, and as it continues to be, 


in spite of FECHNER'S objection 
(Gerechtigheitsbegr. d. Arist. p. 
11Y) that according to Aristotle 
there are differences even within 
the sphere of human reason. 
Aristotle certainly assumes such 
differences and even asserts, as 
we have just seen, that they go 
so deep as to render a portion of 
mankind incapable of freedom. 
But the real question is whether 
this assertion still holds true if we 
are at the same time compelled 
to admit that even one who 
belongs to this portion of man- 
kind is duvduevos xotvovjaa ydpou 
kal cuvOhins, Kal gidlas 5h, Kad’ 
Scov &vOpwros, and that there isa 
Sixaoy wayt) avOpdrqw mpds wdyra. 
To a thing, a possession, no 
rights can belong. To a man 
who has no will and either no 
virtue at all or only that of a 
slave friendship, on Aristotle’s 
principles, is impossible. 
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acquisition' somewhat loosely, with the remark that 


slaves being a part of a man’s property, the subject of 
property here finds a natural place.?, He distinguishes 
two kinds of production: ‘ natural,’ and ‘ artificial.’? The 
former embraces all those modes of activity by which 
the necessities of life are obtained—the rearing of 
cattle, hunting, agriculture, &c.4 From the barter of 
the products of these arises, in the first place, exchange, 
which is likewise regarded as a natural mode of pro- 
duction, since it immediately serves the satisfaction of 


natural wants.5 But the introduction, for the sake of 


1 Polit. i. 8-11, cf. Ec. i. 6. 

2 See Polit. i. 8. Slaves had 
been previously described (c. 4 
init.) as a part of xrjotws, and 
Krntich as a part of olkovopla; 
nevertheless one cannot accept 
TUICHMULLER’Sstatement (p. 338 
of the treatise cited 137, n. 2, sup.) 
vhat this section is here quite in 
place. Forinc.3 only the three 
relations of master and slave, 
husband and wife, father and 
children were adduced as the 
proper subjects of economics, 
and in 1253, b, 12, the theory of 
property is only touched upon in 
« few words: for 8é€ re pépos 
[? now also rejected by SuSsE- 
MIHL] 8 8Soxet ois wey elvas 
oixovoula, Trois 8& uéyirroyv pépos 
aurijs, viz. xpnuariorixh, which is 
thus here regarded as merely 
supplementary to the study of 
economics. TEICHMULLER sug- 
gests that the remark in the 
text upon the way in which 
the theory of production is con- 
nected with the discussion of 
slavery, only betrays a confu- 
sion with regard to the meaning 
of external goods in Aristotle: 





but his ingenuity has here dis- 
covered aconnection which is not 
to be found in Aristotle, and has 
no existence but in the commen- 
tator’s own mind. 

8c, 8 fin.: 8rt wey rolyvy tort 
TIS KTNTIKY KaTda diow Tots 
olxovdpos Kad rots woArTiKots, Kal 50’ 
hv airlay, djAov. c.9 init.: ore 
Be yévos BAAO Kryntinjs, hv pddvora 
kadovot Kal Sixasov abvrd Karel 
xpnparioruhy .... tori d 7H wey 
gtoa 8 ob pice: adbtayv, &AAa 
3° duweiplas rivds Kal réxvns ylv- 
€Tal pardAoyv. 

4 After enumerating the vari- 
ous kinds of natural production, 
and among them, strangely 
enough (1256, a, 36, b, 5), Anorefa, 
which isneither natural toa moral 
being nor a productive activity 
at all, he says of them (1256, b, 
26): ty pey obv eldos xrnrixis 
Kata otow Tis oikovouiKhs mépos 
dorly .... ay [a ‘constructio ad 
sensum,’ referring to the different 
activities comprehended under 
this class] éor) Onoavpiopds xpnu- 
drwy mpds (why avayralwy kal xpno- 
luwy eis rowwvlay wéAews 7) oixlas. 

5 ¢. 9, 1257, a, 28, after the 
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commerce, of money as the universal standard of value! 
was followed by the development of artificial produc- 
tion, which has in view, not the requirements of life, but 
the possession of money.? Only the former of these 
kinds of production is an indispensable part of domestic 
economy.’ It has to do with veal wealth, which may 
be defined as the stock of household necessaries, and for 
this reason it is strictly limited by household needs.! 
Money-getting, on the other hand, is wholly unlimited, 
herein showing itself to be naturally bad and opposed 
to the true art of life, inasmuch as it serves, not to 
purify and exalt it, but only to provide the means of 
material existence and enjoyment.’ Production as a 
whole is, accordingly, held by Aristotle in small esteem, 
and the more so, the more exclusively it is occupied 
with mere money-making business, since of all unnatural 
modes of production he believes money-lending to be 
the most unnatural of all. He confines himself, ac- 
cordingly, in what remains of this discussion, to a divi- 
account of barter: 7 wey oby Tot- 


\ 4 , a > ‘ 
yap upyavoy &mreipoy ovdeuas earl 
, aa ‘ 
avTN mEeTAaBANTIKH OTE TapX Pua 


Texvns ore wANVEL obTE peyebe:, b 


obre xpnuatiorixis €otly eldos ovdév" 
eis GvaMATpwoL yap THS KaTa pial 
avtapkelas Hv. 

' See p. 173, supra. 

2 c. 9, 1257, a, 30 sqq. 

3c. 9 fin.: wepl wey oby Tis TE 
My Gvaykalas xpnuatioTiKnsS ... 
elpntat* Kal mepl THs avayKaias, 
Or. €répa wey abrjs oikovouikh dé 
Kata prow h wepl Thy Tpophy. 

* c. 8, 1256, b, 30 (following 
the passage cited p. 220, n. 4, sup.): 
kal €oixev & y GAnOivds wAovTOS ex 
TovTwy elvat. 1 yap THS ToLavTHS 
KTHTEWS a’TapKELA mpds ayalhy 
Cwhy otk &reipds CotTw., . . . ovdev 


5€ mwAovTos dpydywy mAHObs got 
OiKovoutK@y Kal woAITiKaY, 

°c 9, 1257, b. 28-1258, a, 
14. 

®c. 10, 1258, a, 40: ris 5e 
meTaBAnTiKns Weyouerns dikalws (ov 
yap Kata plow GAN’ am &AAHAwY 
€otly), evAoywTaTa miceirar Ff 
oBoAooTatixkh 5a Td ax’ adrod Tou 
voulouatos elvat thy Kriow Kat 
ovK ep Srep eropicbm [not from 
the proper use of gold]. pera- 
BoAjs yap eyévero ydpiv, 5 Be 
TéKos avTbh moet mAgoy . . . bore 
kal udAiora wank iow obros Tay 
xXpnMatiopay éeariv 
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sion of it into its various kinds,! and to a few remarks 
upon the art of obtaining a monopoly of a commodity.” 
He places, however, a different estimate upon the 
scientific treatment of these matters and upon the con- 
duct of them in actual practice.* Sharing as he does 
to the fullest extent the Greek contempt for manual 
labour,‘ he naturally assigns to the latter a lower place 
in proportion as it makes less claim upon the moral 
and intellectual qualities, consists more exclusively of 
physical occupations, and stamps the body more deeply 
with the marks of toil.® 

Plato had demanded in his Republic that the family 
and household should be absorbed in the State. A 
community of wives, children, and goods had appeared 
to him to be the arrangement which was most desirable 
and alone suited to the perfect State. Aristotle rejects 
this view.6 Plato desired that all things should be held 


1 He enumerates in c. 11 over such subjects, as it is 
three kinds of xyxpnmariotinh: xphomov pev mpds ras épyaclas, 
(1) agriculture, cattle-rearing, oprixdy 3¢ 7d évdsarpipev. 
&C.—oikeloTaTn XPnparioTiKh ; 3c. 11 init.: xwdvra 5€ ta 


(2) meraBAnrikn, with its three 
branches, épumopia, Tokiopos, 
icOapvia, the last of which 
includes all mechanical indus- 


tries; (3) occupying an_ inter- 


mediate position — bAoropla, 
peradAoupyla, &c. 

2 He desires that a collection 
of these and similar artifices 
should be made (12589, a, 3), 
such as is actually attempted 
afterwards in the second book of 
the Economics. He adduces him- 
self only two examples. As a 
rule, he refers to earlier writers 
upon husbandry, &c. (1258, b, 
59). He will nét himself linger 


TolavTa Thy wev Oewplay éAcevOepoy 
éxet, Thy 5° éumeiplay avayKalay. 

‘ Further proofs of this will 
meet us in the section upon the 
constitution of the State. 

5 Ibid. 1258, b, 35: eiol 8€ rex- 
vik@rTatas pmev TaV epyacia@y Srov 
éAdxuoroy tis TUXNS, Bavavodrarat 
8 év ais ta cduara AwBoyvta pd- 
Atora, SovAtkdrara: 5€ 8rou tov 
omuaTos wWAElorat xphoes, ayev- 
réoraras dé Sxou cAdxioroy mpoodes 
&perjjs. With the definition of 
To Bévavooy cf. c 5, 1254, b, 24 
sqq. PLATO, ep. vi. 495 D 
(Ph. d. Gr. i. 754, 3). 

6 He expresses his views on 
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in common in order that the State might be the most 
perfect unity possible. But a State is not merely a 
unity; it is a whole composed of many and various 
parts. If perfect unity without multiplicity were the 
highest, then must the State shrink into the Household, 
and the Household into the Individual.' But even if we 
eranted that unity is the best thing for a State, yet the 
arrangements which Plato proposes would not, he thinks, 
be the proper means for its attainment. Not to speak of 
the difficulties which such proposals would involve in 
their application,? Plato had said*® that the unity of the 
State will be the most complete when all call the same 
thing mime and thine. But this assertion, as Aristotle 
acutely remarks, is ambiguous. If all could treat the 
same things as their own private property, unity might 
perhaps be thus promoted. ‘That however, is not pos- 
sible, If, on the other hand, children and goods: are 
to be the common property of all, the desired result will 
not follow.4 On the contrary, with the exclusiveness of 
these relationships, all their worth and all that gives 
them real significance would be destroyed: one who had 
the thousandth part of a claim upon each of a thousand 
sons, and was not even quite sure of that, would not 


this subject, not in the first book, ‘yap rt Thy mvow éotly h woAus ... 


which treats of the family, but 
in the second, which treats of 
earlier ideal States. This dis- 
cussion is, however, mentioned 
here out of its order for conveni- 
ence of exposition. 

1 Polit. ii. 2, 1261, a, 9 sqq. 
(cf. c. 5, 1263, b, 29 sqq.) where, 
inter alia, he says : kairo. pavepov 
€oTiw ws mpoiovaca Kal yiwomern pla 
MGAAoy ovde wdAts Ecta* TAOos 


ov mdvov 8’ ek tAEibywy avOpamwy 
éotly 7 mdAts, GAAG Kal €& efder Sia- 
pepdvtTwy * ov yap ylverat wérus ef 
duolwyv. This is the basis, more- 
over, of the self-sufficiency of the 
State ; ibid. b, 10 sqq. 

* For a fuller discussion of 
which, see c. 3 sq. 1262, a, 14-40, 
b, 24 sqq. 

3 Rep. v. 462 c. 

2 c. 3, 1261, b, 16-32. 
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feel as a father towards any one.! The same is true of 
. property. Here, also, so far from leading to unity, 
community of possession would be an inexhaustible 
! source of strife.2 What is required is the just distribu- 
| tion of property and the voluntary surrender of it to a 
, common use.2 Community of goods, on the other 
hand, along with the_desire of private possession, 
destroys also the joy of benevolence and generosity ; 
and just as community of women annihilates the virtue 
of temperance in the relations of the sexes, so community 
of goods renders impossible that virtue ‘ which consists in 
the right attitude towards property. In this opposition 
to the Platonic socialism we shall not only recognise 
Aristotle’s practical sense, his clear insight into the laws 
and conditions of actual life, his aversion to all ethical 
onesidedness and his deep knowledge of human nature 
and: of social life, but we shall not fail to observe that 
here, as in Plato, the political views are closely connected 
with the principles of the metaphysical system. Plato 
had demanded the abolition of all private possession 
and the suppression of all individual interests, because 
it is only in the Idea or Universal that he acknowledges 
any title to true reality. Aristotle refuses to follow 
him here. To him the Individual is the primary reality, 





1 Ibid. 1261, b, 32 sqq. c. 4, 
1262, a, 40 sqq. 

2 ¢, 5, 1262, b, 37-1263, a, 27. 

3 Thid. 1263, a, 21-40, where 
jin. pavepov rolvuy rt BéAriov 
elvat pev id'as ras xrhoes Thi Se 
xphoe woeiy kowds. This is re- 
peated vii. 10, 1329, b, 41. 

4 4.¢, , ereuBepiérns, as to which, 
see supra. 

5 Ibid. 1263, a. 40-b, 14. The 


reproach with regard to ow¢po- 
ouvy is certainly unjust, for ac- 
cording to Plato, each has to 
refrain from all women who are 
not assigned to him by the 
government. The Platonic com- 
munity of women is certainly not 
meant to be licence of desire (sec 
the further discussion of this in 
ZELLER'S Vortr. u. Abh. i. 76). 
® See Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 780. 
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and has the first claim to recognition. In his meta- 
physics individual things are regarded, not as the mere 
shadows of the idea, but as independent realities ; 
universal conceptions not as independent substances, 
but as the expression for the common peculiarity of a 
number of individuals. Similarly in his moral philo- 
sophy he transfers the ultimate end of human action and 
social institutions from the State to the individual, and 
looks for its attainment in his free self-development. 
The highest aim of the State consists in the happiness 
of its citizens. The good of the whole rests upon the 
good of the individuals who compose it.' In like 
manner must the action by which it is to be attained 
proceed from the individual of his own free will. It is 
only from within through culture and education, and 
not by compulsory institutions, that the unity of the 


State can be secured.2 In 


' Plato had met the objection 
(Rep. iv. 420 B sqq.) that he had 
failed to make his ‘ guardians’ 
happy, with the remark that the 
question is of the happiness, not 
of a part, but of the whole; 
Aristotle replies (Polit. ii. 5, 
1264, b, 17): addvarov 5 evdamo- 
veiv BAY, wh TGV TWAcloTwY 7) uh [We 
should omit this uy, or read ei un 
instead of 4 wh] mdvTwy wepay 7) 
Twav exdvtwy thy evdaimoviay. 
(Similarly, vii. 9, 1329, a, 23. ev- 
Saluova, 5¢ méAwv ovK els mepos TI 
Bardlayras def A€yew adrijs, GAD’ 
eis mdvras Tovs woAlras.| ov yap 
Tov atav Td evdapovely @vrep Td 
upriov’ rovTo yap évdéxeTar Ta 
SAw imdpxew tay 5é wepav unde- 
Tépp, TO 5 ebSamovety advvaroy. 
In these remarks we have only 


VOL, IU. 


politics as in metaphysics 


the other side of the truth; nor is 
it any solution of the difficulty 
here raised to represent the life 
of the guardians, as Plato himself 
does in a subsequent passage 
(Rep. v. 465 E), as the happiest. 
Plato iu principle denies what 
Aristotle asserts, viz. that the 
happiness of the individuals as 
such must be the test and crite- 
terion of all political institutions; 
and for that very reason he in the 
same passage demands that the 
individuals should seek their 
highest happiness in unselfish de- 
votion. 

2 Polit. ii. 5, 1263, b, 36: the 
true nature of the State must not 
be sacrificed to an exaggerated 
conception of unity (see p. 223, n. 
1, sup.); GAAQ Set wAHO0s bv... Bid 
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the central point with Plato is the Universal, with 
Aristotle the Individual. The former demands that 
the whole should realise its ends without regard to the 
interests of individuals: the latter that it be reared 
upon the satisfaction of all individual interests that 
have a true title to be regarded. 

These remarks form a natural introduction to the 
discussion of the various forms of political constitution. 
To this, after criticising earlier political sketches and 
theories,! Aristotle applies himself in the third book of 
the Politics. The link which we should look for between 
the family and the State, viz. the conception of ‘ Society,’ 
was not yet an object of inquiry. A science of Sociology 
belongs to modern, indeed to quite recent times. Even 
the idea of ‘the community,’ to which there then existed 
nearer analogies, is not a special subject of discussion. 
To Aristotle as a Greek the State is coincident with the 
City ; the community, therefore, so far as it is different 
from the State, can only be the Village; this, however, 
is a merely transitiona! form which is lost in the City 
or Nation so soon as a comprehensive social union takes 


why wadelay kowhy Kad play woety posals of the Republic, Aristotle 








[sc rhy wéAw]- Kad rév ye uéAAOVTA 
wadelay ciadyev, kal voul(ovra bid 
rabrns EvecOa Thy réAW orovdalay, 
&roxoy tots roovros [community 
of women and goods] olecGat 
Si0pboby, GAA uh Tots ect Kal TH 
pirocodla kal rots vdpuors. 

1 One cannot here enter into 
the details of this criticism as 
they are to be found in the second 
book of the Politics. After a 
lively polemic (c. 1-5) against 
the community of women, chil- 
dren, and goods, and other pro- 


proceeds to discuss (c. 6) PLATO’S 
Laws [on these and other asser- 
tions with regard to Plato’s 
political philosophy see ZELLER, 
Platon. Stud, 288 sqq. 203-207] ; 
the proposals of Phaleas and 
Hippodamus (c. 7 sq.); the Spar- 
tan (c. 9), the Cretan (c. 10), 
and the Carthaginian (c. 11) 
constirutions; and, finally (c. 12: 
see, however, Ph. d. Gr. i. 676), 
the laws of Solon, Zaleucus, 
Charondas, and other ancient. 
legislators. 
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the place of mere local association limited to the needs 
of trade.! 

But the particular institutions by means of which 
this social union has to realise its end, and the forms 
which it must take, will depend essentially upon the 
character of the individuals whom it includes. It is 
with these, therefore, that Aristotle next deals. 


3. The State and the Citizens 


The State is the composite whole, and the con- 
stituent parts of it—the subjects whose relations to one 
another are determined by the character of the con- 
stitution—are the citizens.2, What, then, constitutes a 
citizen or citizenship? One can live in a city without 
being a citizen of it. Foreigners may even be admitted 
to its courts of law. On the other hand, it is not neces- 
sary that the citizen should be born of citizen parents, for 
in that case neither the first founders of a State nor those 
who at any time have the franchise conferred on them 
would be citizens.* A citizen in the proper sense of the 
word is one who is entitled to take part in the govern- 
ment of the State and in the administration of justice. A 
State is an aggregate of such persons, which must be suffi- 
cient of itself to satisfy all the demands of their common 
life. It is true that as the essence of a thing consists 


1 See p. 208, n. 1, supra. 3 Polit. iii. 1 sq. 1275, a, 7 sqq. 
2 Polit.iii. 1, 1274, b, 36 sqq.: b, 21 sqq. 
the wodirela is trav Thy wéAw 4 Ibid. c. 1, 1275, a, 22: 


oixovyrwy tdéis tis; the wéArs, on woAlrns 8 axAds obdty TAY KAAwY 
the other hand, is a composite dpl(era: parrov h Te pmeréxew 
whole consisting of many parts— «ploews nal dpxijs (similarly, c. 13, 
WOALTO@v Tt KAHGOs. 1283, b, 42). After some further 
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in general not in its matter but in its form, the essence 
of the State must be sought for in its form or con- 
stitution. A State remains the same so long as its 
constitution remains unaltered, even although the indi- 
viduals who are the People should change; on the 
other hand, the State changes when its constitution is 
changed, even although the citizens remain the same.! 
Yet it is equally true that the constitution has to adapt 
itself to the character and condition of the men for 
whom it is designed. The members of the State are 
not equal to one another in every respect, but neither 
are they unequal in every respect.?, Now all constitu- 
tional law is concerned with the distribution of political 
rights and benefits. An equal distribution is just only 
on condition that the persons amongst whom they are 
distributed are themselves equal to one another. If, on 





explanations, in the course of 
which it is pointed out that under 
&px} we must include the busi- 
ness of the popular assembly, Ari- 
stotle concludes, thid. b, 18: ¢ yap 
etougla kowwveiy apxijs BovAeurixijs 
h xpirixys, woAlrny Hn A€éyouey 
elva: ratrns ris wéAews, woAw &t 
vo Tov TovobTwy KARV0s ixavdy mpds 
aurdpreiay (wis. With the last 
clause, cf. p. 208, nn. 1 and 2. 

' c. 3, 1276, a, 34: How long 
may the wéArs be said to be one 
and the same? So long, it might 
be answered, as it is inhabited by 
the same race. But this is 
wrong: elwep ydp éort Kowwvla 
Tis 4 wéAts, fore 8 Kowwvla 
woAiT@y,  wodirelas yiyvouéyns 
érdpas rq ef5es kal Siapepovons ris 
woAitelas dvaryxaioy elvas ddkerey By 
Kal thy wédw elvat wh Thy abrhy 
-... pdAtora AeKréoy Thy airhy 


wéAw eis Thy wodtrelay BAéworras 
bvoua Sé Kadreivy Erepoy } Tavrov 
Eeort nal tay abtTay KaroiKosvTwY 
aurhy kal wdunay érépwy av0phrwy. 
By xod:rela, however, we must 
here understand, not merely the 


constitution in the narrower 
sense, but the whole social 
organisation. 


2 Cf. on the one hand p. 223, 
n. 1, and on the other Pol. iv. 11, 
1295, b, 25: BobaAera: 8é ye Fj 
wéris €& Yowv elvar xa duolwy 8ri 
pdAtora, for only between such 
is giAla and kowwvla wodrcrinh 
possible. Cf. vii. 8, 1328, a, 35. 
The citizens, as we shall find, 
will be equal in freedom, in 
common political rights and to a 
certain degree also in common 
social virtue; they will be unlike 
in property, avocation, descent, 
and individual capacity. 
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the other hand, the persons are unequal, justice requires 
an unequal distribution. In order, therefore, rightly to 
judge of the character of State institutions, we must 
know wherein consists this equality and inequality with 
which the State has to deal.! 

Of essential importance in this regard are, first of 
‘all, the occupations and manner of life of the citizens.? 
Parallel to the distinction which we noted in the House- 
hold between freemen and slaves, we have among citizens 
themselves those who are exempt from menial labour, 
and those who have to devote themselves to it. One 
who performs menial offices for an individual is a slave: 
one who does so for the community is a day-labourer 
(Ons) or artisan (@avavoos)* The importance of this 
distinction appears from the statement‘ that the rights 
of citizenship belong to persons of this class only in 
imperfect States, but not in the best. The object of the 
latter is the happiness of the entire people; and so, as 
happiness is only attainable through virtue, no one who 
is incapable of true virtue can be a citizen in a State 
of which virtue is at'once the basis and the end. 


1 Polit. iii. 9 init.: Both elval gaow. rolwy 8 iodrns dor) r 
oligarchy and democracy rest kal woiwy dnodrns, det uh AavOdvery ° 





upon right : but neither upon per- 
fect right. ofoy Sone? Toor 7d Sixatov 
elvat, xal Zari, GAA’ ov waoW BAAA 
Tois Iteots. Kal rd &ucov SoKet 
Sikatoy elvar: Kal ydp éoriv, AAD’ 
ov wag GAAG Tots avloos. c. 12, 
1282, b, 16: forse 8t wodcrindy 
ayabdy +d Sleasov, rovto 8 éor) rd 
kowy ouudepor, Bonet 5¢ waco Yoror 
vt Td dixaioy elvat, as is explained 
in the ethical discussions (see p. 
171, supra). ri yap nal riod rd 


Sleasov, wal Sety rois Yoo foov 


tyes yap rovr’ awoplay nal p:Ao- 
godlay woAiriuhy. c. 13, 1283, a, 
26 sqq. 

2 Polit. iii, 5, vii. 9. 

3 iii, 5, 1278, a, 11. 

‘ iii. 5, 1278, a, 15 sqq. vii. 9, 
1328, b, 27 sqq. 1229, a, 19 sqq. 
On this conception, which will 
often meet us again, especially in 
treating of the best State, see 
further viii. 2, 1337, b, 8 sqq. c. 
4, 1338, b, 33, c. 5, 1339, b, 9, c. 
6, 1340, b, 40, 1341, a, 5, b, 14. 
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Birth and property are two further important points 
for consideration. While freemen as such are all 
equal, the nobly born claim to have inherited higher 
ability and rank from their ancestors; the rich, on the 
other hand, demand a greater share in the government, 
on the ground that the greater part of the national 
property is in their hands, and that propertied men in 
all matters of business are more reliable than un- 
propertied. Aristotle does not, indeed, admit these 
claims unconditionally, but he does not regard them as 
wholly unjustified, for although political privileges 
cannot be claimed on the ground of each and every 
superiority, but only of such as are of political im- 
portance, yet it cannot be denied that the advantages 
in question are ‘ political.’! Thus while in speaking of 
property distinctions he rejects the oligarchical demand 
for a plutocracy with the pertinent observation that. it 
would be justifiable only on the supposition that the 
State is nothing but a mercantile company,” yet he can- 
not conceal from himself that distinctions of wealth are 
of the highest significance for the State. Riches and 
poverty both involve many kinds of moral evil: the 
rich commit outrage through arrogance, the poor 
through dishonesty ; the former know neither how to 
obey nor how to rule over freemen, the latter neither 
how to rule nor how to obey as freemen; and where a 
State has fallen asunder into rich and poor, it has lost 
the inner bond of its communal life, in the equality, 
unanimity, and social sympathy of the citizens. The 
well-to-do middle class, being the mean, is the best: it 


1 iii, 12 sq. 1282, b, 21-1283, a, 37. ? iii. 9, 1280, a, 22 sqq. 
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is best secnred against excesses of its own and attacks 
of an enemy; it is the least anxious to put itself 
forward in political life; when the centre of gravity 
lies in it we have the most orderly and enduring form 
of government.' Whosoever would give stability to 
his political institutions must secure the support of 
this class, seeing that it holds the balance between the 
two contending parties of the rich and the poor.? More 
important still, however, is the political capacity of the 
citizens. The essential aim of the State is the happi- 
ness and moral perfection of the citizens ; he who 1s able 
to contribute most to this will have the best claim to 
influence in the State. But that which more than any 
other quality fits a man to do so is virtue, especially 
justice and military ability, since, while the latter is in- 
dispensable for the preservation of the State, the former 
is that which lies at the foundation of all society and 
involves all other virtues. There are thus different 
principles upon which political rights may be appor- 
tioned.* According as one or other of these 1s adopted, 


1 iv. 11, 1295, b, 1—1296, a, 
21, where it is further shown 
that great cities are more exempt 
from disquiet than small ones, 
because they have a more nume- 
rous middle class; that demo- 
cracies are more stable than 
oligarchies, because the middle 
class finds itself more at home 
in them—only, however, on con- 
dition that it does so—and 
that the best lawgivers, ¢.9. 
Solon, Lycurgus, Charondag, have 
belonged to the middle class. 

2 iv. 12, 1296, a, 34 sqq. 

3 iii. 9, 1281, a, 2sqq.c. 12 sq. 
1283, a, 19-26, 37. 


4 The character and geo- 
graphical position of the country, 
and similar external circum- 
stances might also be here 
adduced. To the political import- 
ance of these, as:may be seen from 
Polit, vii. 6, c. 11, 1330, b, 17, vi. 
7, 1321, a, 8 sqq., Aristotle was 
keenly alive. He admits that a 
maritime situation favours the 
rise of a numerous nautical 
population and thereby pro- 
motes democratic institutions. 
He remarks that an acropolis is 
favourable to monarchy and 
oligarchy, a flat country to de- 
mocracy, a number of fastnesses 
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or as several of them are combined in a definite manner, 
will be the character of the resulting constitution. For 
while the differences in the general character of States 
depend upon the view taken of their end and of the 
means by which it is pursued,!' the differences in the par- 
ticular form of their constitution depend upon the share 
assigned to the different classes of the citizens in the 
public benefits and in the activities by which these are 


acquired.” 


to aristocracy ; that where horse- 
breeding succeeds, and cavalry 
is therefore the chief military 
weapon, oligarchies are easily 
formed, &c. At the same time 
he suggests means (ibid.) to 
counteract such results, and as 
these circumstances do not in 
any case affect the form of con- 
stitution immediately, but only 
through the character of the 
people as that is determined by 
them, he leaves them out of 
account in the present investi- 
gation. 

1 vil. 8, 1328, a, 35: 7 8é 
mwérts kowwvia tls dor: toy Spolwy, 
Evenev 8t (wis tis évdexouevns 
aplorns. érel 8 dorly evdatuovla rd 
ipicrov, airy St adperijs évépyera 
Kal xpijols Tis TéAetos, cuuBEBnke 
3¢ oftws Sore rots pty evdéxe- 
v0a: peréxew avris, rovs 5& uixpov 
H pndev, SHAoy ws tovr’ alrioy 
Tov ylyverOa: wéAews €f6n ral 
Siapopas Kal wodrrelas mAclous: 
&AAov yap tpdrov Kal 30 BAAwy 
Exacrol rovro Onpevoyres Tous TE 


Blous érépovs motovyra: Kal rds 
woAirelas. 
2? After enumerating the 


forms of activity which are in- 
dispensable to the existence of 
society, and the corresponding 





The decisive question here, however, is: 


classes of citizens (farmers, 
artisans, soldiers, proprietors, 
priests, judges and adminis- 


trators) Aristotle proceeds ibid. 
C. 9 init.: Siwpionévwy 8& rovTwy 
Aoiwdy oKxepacba: wéTEpov Tact Kol- 
vornréoy wdytwy Tovrwy.. . Kad 
Exacroy Epyov Trav eipnudvwy &AAous 
broberéov, } Ta pev ia 7a 5é Kowa 
tobray é avdynns early. (CE. ii. 
1, 1260, b, 37.) attra yap Kal 
wowet Tas wodstelas érépas’ év wey 
yap ais Snuoxparfas peréxoucr 
wavres navrwy, év dt rais dAryapxlats 
tovvaytiov. Similarly, and with 
express reference to this passage, 
iv. 3, 1289, a, 27 sqq.: rod mey 
oby elva: wAclous woAtrelas alriov 
Sri mdons €or) pépyn wArelw wéAews 
tov apiOudy. A State consists of 
an aggregation of households, 
of people of large, small and 
average means, of warlike and 
unwarlike, of farmers, merchants 
and artisans; further, there are 
differences of birth and capacity 
(&perh). Of these classes some- 
times fewer, sometimes more, 
sometimes all, share in the 
government (modirela). Pavepdy 


rolyuy Sti wAelous dyaykaioy elvat 
woditelas efSe. S:apepovoas aAA- 
hrwy’ Kal yap rad’ elder Siapdpe 
Td mépn copay abrarv. 


wodirela yey 
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Who possesses the supreme power—who is sovereign ? ! 
The different possible ways of adjusting the relations of 
the various classes to one another are therefore enu- 
merated by Aristotle with a view to preparing the 
way for an investigation into the comparative value of 
particular forms of constitution, the conditions of their 
rise and continuance, and the institutions which corre- 
spond to them. 


4. Forms of Constitution 


We are accustomed to understand by the term ‘ Con- 
stitution’ only the general form of government of a 
particular State—the sum of the arrangements which 
regulate the distribution within it of political functions.” 


yap f Tay apxyay Takis earl, Tadrnv 
St Siavéuovra: mavres 2) Kata Thy 
Sivapuy Tay weTeXdvTwY } KaTa TL’ 
avray igdtnta Kowhy ... avay- 
Kaiov &pa woditelas elvat rooavras 
Scaiwep Tdteis Kata Tas brepoxds 
eiat wal Kara ras Siapopdas Tay 
Hoplwy. With the same view of 
explaining the different forms of 
constitution, the different classes 
in a community are then again 
- enumerated (c. 4, 1290, b, 21 sqq.) 
as follows: farmers, artisans, 
traders, day-labourers, soldiers, 
rich (ebxopo:) who serve the state 
with their money, magistrates, 
judges, and members of the 
supreme administration. (In 
this enumeration, the words 
€Bdopuov and bydoor, 1291, a, 33 sq., 
cause a difficulty, to avoid which 
NICKES, De Arist. Polit. libr. 
110, proposes to read €xrov and 
€Bdopn0v, while SUSEMIHL, in loco, 
with CONRING, supposes a lacuna 
before €Bdouoyv, in which he sup- 


poses the sixth class was men- 
tioned. ) 

1 iii. 6 init.: We must ask 
how many and what constitutions 
thereare? éo7: 5¢ rodctela wéAews 
Tatis Tav te &AAwy apxav Kal 
edAiora THs Kupias mdvTwy, KUpLoV 
Mev yap mavTaxod Td woAlTEvpa THs 
méAews, ToAiteuua 8 early 7H ToAI- 
tela, (Cf. c. 7, 1279, a, 25.) In 
democracies the people is sove- 
reign («vpios) ; in oligarchies only 
a minority of the people: hence 
the difference in these forms of 
constitution. 

* This is at least the scientific 
conception of the constitution ; 
the written documents which 
define the constitution certainly 
neither contain all that according 
to this conception is included 
under it, nor do they confine 
themselves to it, but generally 
they contain all those laws which, 
as fundamental to the State, seem 
to require special sanction. 





——ee 
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Aristotle meant far more by it. He comprehends under 
the corresponding word ‘ Polity,’ not only all this, but also 
the substantial character of the community in question, as 
that expresses itself in the accepted theory of the State 
and in the spirit of its government.' He has thus the 
advantage of exhibiting more clearly than is commonly 
done by modern writers the connection of the political 
institutions of a people with its life as a whole, and is 
less exposed to the danger of treating these as some- 
thing independent and equally applicable to all com- 
munities. Here as elsewhere in the Politics the leading 
characteristic of his method is the care he takes 
scientifically to trace everything back to its real source, 
and to find the principle of its explanation in its own 
peculiar nature. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the treatment of political constitutions 
suffers in simplicity when it does not confine itself to de- 
ducing them as the forms of an organised civil life from 
the spirit and mutual relations of the citizens, but mixes 
itself up with the discussion of the legal details of that 
life itself. Aristotle is not free from this confusion,’ 





1 As is obvious, inter alia, 
from p. 222, n. 1, with which cf. 
p. 232, n. 2, and p. 233, n. 1, supra. 

2 Besides the passage just re- 
ferred to above, see esp. Polit. 
iv. 1, 1289, a, 13: wpds yap ras 
mwoditelas rovs vépous Bet riPerOat 
kal ridevras wdyres, GAA’ ov tas 
moAitelas mpos Tos vdpous. woAt- 
rela piv ydp dors Takis Talis wWéAEoLY 
n wept ras dpxas, rlya tpdwov 
vevéunvra, nal tl rd KuUpioy rijs 
wodirelas kat rl 7d réAos éExdorns 
THs Kowwvlas éoriy> vdpor 8 
kexwpicpévo: trav Sndodvray Thy 





wodurelay, a8’ ovs Sei robs Upxovras 
tpxew Kal puddrrev robs mapa- 
Balvoyras avrovs. So also vii. 13 
init., and throughout the whole 
discussion of the different forms 
of constitution, the question as 
to the nature of the modA:rela is 
taken to involve that of the 
ultimate aim of the State, and 
the investigation into the aéplorn 
wodirela (see infra) is more con- 
cerned with the laws upon educa- 
tion and the like than with 
questions properly constitutional 
in our sense. 
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although in general he has clearly distinguished be- 
tween questions of law and constitution.! 

In investigating political constitutions Aristotle 
complains? that previous writers had contented them- 
selves with representing an ideal State, or else with 
eulogising the Spartan or some other historical consti- 
tution. Aristotle himself aims at a more exhaustive 
treatment of his subject. Political science cannot, he 
says, any more than any other, limit itself to the 
description of an ideal. It must also show what 
form of State is the best attainable under certain given 
circumstances ; it must further take account of actually 
existing constitutions and of the conditions of their rise 
and maintenance ; and it must be able, finally, to declare 
what institutions are best adapted for the majority of 


States.2 The description of the political ideal must 


sets before Politics a fourfold 


1 See preced. n. and Polit. ii. 
6, 1265, a, 1; th. x. 10, 1181, b, 


12: as his predecessors have not 
(sufficiently) investigated the 


question of legislation, he will 
himself treat generally of this 
as well as of the State (odrreia). 
L. 21: mola modireia aplarn, Kal 
Tas ExdoTn Tax Geico, Kal Tit Vduots 
Kal €0eot xpwuern. 

2 Polit. iv. 1, 1288, b, 33 sqq. 
This complaint, however, is not 
altogether just in respect of Plato, 
who not only in the Laws had 
placed a second State beside his 
ideal republic, but in the Rep. 
itself had fully discussed the 
imperfect forms of constitution. 
It is true, however, that none of 
these investigations satisfies Ari- 
stotle’s requirements. 

8 Polit. iv.1. Aristotle here 


problem: (1) woAirelay thy apiorny 
Bewpjaa tis éort kal mola tis by 
ovoa paAuor’ eln kar’ evxhv, undevds 
éumodiCovtos Tay éxtds ; (2) besides 
the amwA@s xparatn to discuss 
also Thy ek ray brokemévwr aplornv; 
similarly (3), thy & brodécews, and 
(4) Thy wadiora waoais Tails méAEoWV 
apudtTrovoay (on which see c. 11 
init.). Of these four questions 
the third has notinfrequently been 
very strangely misunderst 00d, ¢.9. 
by BARTHELEMY StT-HILAIRE, 

but also by GOTTLING in loco. ° 
Aristotle himself, however, states 
(1288, b, 28) his meaning quite 
unambiguously. ér: 8€ tplrny, 
he says, thy é& brobécews* Set yap 
Kal thy dobcicay Sivacbar Oewpeiv, 
e& apxis re mas by yévoito, Kal 
yevouern tiva tpdmov by adoro 


we eee Oe ee UE Se Lee in ay Cee Ee, 
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therefore be supplemented by a comprehensive survey 
of actual facts. Aristotle does not renounce such an 
ideal, but desires at the same time to investigate all 
other possible forms of State, the conditions under which 
they naturally rise, the laws which they adopt, and 
the institutions by which they are maintained. He 
examines States with the keen sense of the scientific 
investigator, who pays equal regard to the small and 
the great, to the normal and the abnormal, as well as 
with the practical eye of the statesman, who desires to 
do justice to the actual circumstances and adapt his 
ideal to the given conditions.! He possesses, moreover, 


mwAciaTov xpdvov* A€yw 8’ oloy et 
vi mWéAEe cupBéBnke phre thy 
dptorny wodirederOat mwodirelay 
axophyntéy re elvat kal Tay avay- 
kaiwy [the necessary requisites 
for the best], uhre rhy évdexouevny 
éx tay tmwapxdvrwy, GAAd tive 
gavdaorépay. (Cf. iv. 11, 1296, b, 
9: Adyw 5e +d wpbs iwdbecw, Sri 
woAAdkis otons &AAnS wodArrelas 
aiperwrépas éviois ovbey KwArvoes 
ouupépery érépay pmaddAov elvas 
mwoAireiay; also v. 11, 1314, a, 38.) 
The wodrrela é& brodécews is, ac- 
cording to this statement, identi- 
cal with 7 800¢eica modrreia, 
urd@eois indicating the given 
case, the particular circumstances 
that are actually present, and 
having, therefore, essentially the 
same meaning as on p. 247, n. 2, 
and Ph.d.Gr.i.1015 med.,where it 
is distinguished from @éo1s. With 
the above passage PLAT. Laws, 
v. 739, A sqq., has been compared. 
The resemblance, however, is a 
remote one; for (1) Plato speaks 
not of four but only of three 
States to be depicted; (2) he 


enters into no details with refer- 
ence to the third of these (the 
first is that of the Rep., the 
second that of the Zaws), but he 
can hardly have been thinking 
of actually existing States; (3) 
even the second State, that of 
the Laws, does not correspond 
with Aristotle's wod:tela éx ray 
broretmevwy apliorn, for Plato does 
not show in this work what is 
the best that can be evolved from 
existing circumstances, but, just 
as in the Rep., sketches the 
outline of an ideal State, which 
only differs from that in the 
Rep. in bearing a closer resem- 
blance to reality. Still less can 
the State in the Laws be identified 
with Aristotle’s woArrela é& brode- 
gews apiorn, nor would Grote 
have done so ( Plato, iii. 357 sq.) 
had he not wrongly explained 
imébecis to mean an ‘assumed 
principle.’ 

1 See his complaint against 


-his predecessors, ibid. 1288, b, 


35: as of wAeiora tay drodpatvo- 


.pévov weph woditeias, kal ef TaAAG 
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the philosophic spirit, which traces political institutions 
back to their inner sources, looks past individual facts 
to universal conceptions, and while engaged in the 
investigation of existing realities keeps an eye steadily 
fixed on the ideal. It is just this combination of dis- 
similar and rarely united qualities that makes Ari- 
stotle’s political philosophy so unique and unrivalled in 
its kind. 

Two points of view have emerged in the preceding 
discussion, from which we may distinguish and esti- 
mate the different forms of political constitution— 
viz. the recognised aim of government, and the distri- 
bution of political power. In the former respect the 
contrast is between those States in which the common 
good and those in which the advantage of the rulers is 
pursued as the highest end.' In treating, on the other 
hand, of the distribution of political power, Aristotle 
retains at first the customary arithmetical division of 
States according as they are governed by one, by some, 
or by all of the citizens. Combining these two principles, 
he enumerates six forms of constitution, three of which 
are good and three bad, setting down all those as un- 
just and despotic in which the aim is not the common 
good, but the advantage of the rulers.2 Where the 


Aéyouot KaAas, TOY ye xpnolbwy 
Siauaprdvovery. 

} ili. 6. 1278, a, 30 sqq.: Asin 
the household the government of 
the slaves aims at securing in the 


first instance the advantage of. 


the master, and only secondarily 
that of the slaves us a means to 
the former, and asthe government 
of the family, on the other hand, 


aims primarily at the good of the 
governed, but in a secondary way 
also at that of the head of the 
house in so far as he is himself 
a member of the family—so in 
the State we must distinguish 
the two above-mentioned kinds 
of government. 

2 ili. 6 fin.: pavepdy rolvuy os 
Scat wey WoALTELas Td KowT cuppépoy 
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administration has for its object the common good, if 
one is the sovereign, we have a monarchy ; if a minority, 
an aristocracy; if the whole body of the citizens, a 
polity; where it has for its object the advantage of 
the sovereign, monarchy degenerates into tyranny, 
aristocracy into oligarchy, polity into democracy.! This 


okorovow, alta: uey dpbal rvyxd- 
vouow odoa KaTa Td axAas Sixaoy, 
Soa: 3¢ 1d aopdrepoy pdvoy Tay 


apxdvrwy, juaprnucva: wacat Kal 


mwapexBdce:s taév 6p0Gy modiTeLay ° 
Seomorixal yap, h Sé wéAis Kowwvla 
trav édrevOépwy early. Hence iii 


"17 init.: tort ydp vs pice Serroc- 


Tov Kal BAA. BactAevroy kat %AAO 
mwoAitixoy Kal S{katov Kal cuuépor ° 
tupayyikoy 8 ob zor: Kara pia, 


oust Trav kAAwY Wodttreoy Boat 


mapexBaces ecialy: 
ylyverar mapa pio. 

1 Polit. iii. 7, iv. 2, 1289, a, 
26, b, 9; #th. viii. 12. Aristotle’s 
account is here essentially that of 
Plato in the Politicus (cf. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. p. 784), of which he himself, 
Polit. iv. 2, 1289, b, 5, reminds 
us, while at the same time he 
differs from it ina single respect. 
There is, indeed, between the 
Ethics and the FPolitics this 
divergency, that while in the 
latter the third of the three true 
forms of constitution is called 
simply ‘ polity,’ it is said in the 
Ethics: tpitrn 8 74 aro Tiynpdrwyr, 
hv TyoKpatichy Aéyew oikeiov 
dalvera:, roAitelay 8’ abrhy cisPacw 
oi wAeioro: Kadeiv. This dis- 
crepancy, however, is not so 
important that we may infer 
from it a change in Aristotle’s 
political views, or that to permit 
time for its occurrence we may 
place the Ethics on this ground 


TavTa ‘yap 


considerably earlier than the 
Politics, For as a matter of 
fact the latter also describes its 
polity as a timocracy (see Ph. 
d. Gr.i. p. 745 8q.), so that the 
difference resolves itself finally 
into this: that in the Lthics, 
brevitatis causa, Aristotle calls it 
timocracy, whereas in the Politics 
he appropriates to it the common 
term zodA:rela, as he has room 
here to describe more accurately 
what he means by it. Isocr. 
Panath. 131, has been taken to 
refer to the passage just cited 
from the Ethics (ONCKEN, Staatsl. 
d. Arist. ii. 160), and the conclu- 
sion drawn that the Zthics cannot 
have been composed later than 
ann. 342-339 B.c. (HENKEL, Stud. 
stir Gesch. da. griech. Lehre vom 
Staat, 46; Oncken takes another 
view). Butit seems more probable 
that the passage refers to Plato, 
who in the Politicus (302 D sq.) 
adduces legal democracy, and 
in the Republic (viii. 545 B, C) 
timocracy, as peculiar forms of 
constitution ; for Isocrates does 
not say that the writer upon 
whom his attack is made identi- 
fies these two (as Aristotle does). 
If, however, we are to find here 
a reference to the followers of 
Plato as well, and especially to 
Aristotle, it would probably be 
better to suppose that the rhe- 
torician has in view one of his dia- 
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principle of arrangement, however, is not consistently 
preserved throughout; for while it might appear from 
the above statement that aristocracy and polity differ 
from monarchy only in the number of the rulers, we 
learn in another passage that this itself depends upon 
the character of the people. So the government by 
one is natural where in a people one family has a pre- 
eminent faculty for government; aristocracy, where a 
community of free citizens is content to submit to the 
government of the fittest; polity, where the population 
is a military one which, having distributed the offices 
of State among the propertied classes according to the 
standard of merit, knows both how to command and 
how to obey.' Referring further to the distinction 
between democracy and oligarchy, Aristotle criticises 
those who look for it in the fact that-in the former the 
whole body, in the latter a minority, of the citizens 
hold the sovereignty. This numerical distinction, he 
holds, is merely accidental and derivative: the essential 
opposition of these two forms of constitution consists in 
the fact that in the one the rich, in the other the poor, 
bear rule.? In like manner that polity which stands 
between them is distinguished by the preponderance of 
the middle class.* Elsewhere he finds the characteristic 





logues (such as that mentioned in 
Polit. iii 6; see i. p. 119, n. 1, 
supra). That the Hthics cannot 
have been composed so early as 
Henkel believes, has already been 
shown, i. p. 154 sq. 

1 iii, 17, 1288, a, 1: BaoiAevrdy 
pév oty 7d Towvrdv éort TATOOS 
8 xepuce pepe yévos bwepéxov Kar’ 
dperhy mpds jyeuovlas modrTiKhy, 
dpioroxparixdy 5¢ wAHOos d wéepuKe 


pépery ARVs EpxerOa Svvduevoy 
Thy Tav eAcvOepwy apy hy b9d TAY Kar’ 
Gperhy hyemovik@y mpds mwoAirikhy 
apxnv, mwoditindv 5€ ARVs ev @ 
mepukev eyylvecbat wAROos woAcu- 
Koy, duvduevoy &pxecOa Kal Boxe 
kata véuovy toy Kar’ atiav bdia- 
veuovTa Tots ebmdpois Tas apxas. 

2 Polit. iii, 8, cf. c. 7 fin. iv, 
11, 12, 1296, a, 1, b, 24 sqq. 

3 iv. 12, 1296, b, 38. 
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peculiarity of democracy in freedom and equality, in 
the fact that all free men have an equal share in the 
government; and then combining this principle with 
the two others, he says that in democracy the majority 
of the poor and the free, in oligarchy conversely the 
minority of the rich and the noble, are the rulers ;! for 
since in a State where all are equal the majority of votes 
decides, and the poor always form a majority, these 
have necessarily the power in their own hands.? Fol- 
lowing up the same line of thought, he indicates virtue, 
wealth, and freedom as severally characteristic of dif- 
ferent forms of constitution: virtue of aristocracy, 
: wealth of oligarchy, freedom of democracy.* In a third 


ee a 


1 iv. 4, where it is first said 
(1290, b, 1): Simos wév eorw bray 
of dAcdOepor Kiptos dow, ddAryapxla 
3° ray of xAovciot, but afterwards 
at the end (1. 17): daar’ torn 
Snuoxparla wey Bray of ercdPepor 
xa) &mropot wAclous byres Kuptor Tis 
dpxis dow, ddryapxla 8 Bray of 
mwAobaw: Kal ebyevéorepor dAl-yor 
bvres. Ibid. 1291, b, 34: elxep 
yap erAcvdepla pddisr’ éeorly ey 
Syuoxpatia xabdwep trodauBdvoucl 
twes kal iodrns. 

2 vi, 2 init ; bwdbeois pev ody 
Tis Snpokpariys woArrelas éAev- 
Gepfa [or as it is expressed 1317, 
b, 16: éAevOepla 7 Kara 7d Yor] 
. . « CAevdeplas Bt ey pey rd ey 
péper &pxecOa: nal &pxew, kal 
yap 7d Bleaov rd Snuorixdy +d 
Yoov Exew earl kar’ dpiOudy arAAd 
ph Kar’ dklav, robrou 8 bros Tov 
Suxalov 1d wARO0s dvayxaiov elva 
kopioy, kal & tT: dy Bdin Tots wAclos, 
Toor’ elvat Kal réAos Kal Tov7’ elyat 
7d Slav’ acl yap B8eiv oor 
txew Exacroy tay woAiTaGv: Sore 


éy ais Snuoxparias oupBalve 
kupiwrépous elvas rods amdépous Ta&y 
ebxépwy' wAeclous ydp elor, Kxiprov 
St 7d Trois wAcloot Sdgav. The 
equality of all citizens is thus 
seen to be the fundamental point 
from which government by 
majority follows as an infe’ence 
(oupBalyer) and from that again 
government by the poor. 

S iv. 8, 1294, a, 10: dpioro- 
kpatias pevy yap 8pos dperh, 
dAryapxias 5¢ wAovros, Bfyov 8’ 
érevdepla. L. 19: rpla éort ra 
audiaBnrovyra ris iodrnros Tis 
modirelas, €AevOep'a wAodTos dperh 
(ro yap réraproy, & Kadovow 
evyéverav, dxoAovde: Tuis ducly:> 7 
yap ebyéverd dori apyxaios wAovrTos 
kal dperh). Cf. iii. 12, 1283, a, 
16 sqq. (see p. 229, supra); v. 9, 
1310, a, 28; Rhet. i. 8, 1366, a, 
4; €or: 82 Bnyoxparlas uev rédros 
eAevOepla, ddrAcyapxias 8 wAovros, 
dpioroxparlas 8¢ ra mpds wadelay 
kal rh vdussa, tupavylBos Se 
pudaich. 
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passage! he enumerates four constitutions : democracy, 
oligarchy, aristocracy, and government by one. In a 
democracy, he says, the offices of government are dis- 
tributed according to lot, in an oligarchy according to 
property, in an aristocracy according to education.” 
The government of one is a monarchy if it is founded 
upon Jaw and order; otherwise it is a tyranny. These 
statements are not altogether consistent with one 
another; but a still greater difficulty arises from the 
circumstance that in the further development of his argu- 
ment Aristotle diverges widely from the order of arrange- 
ment which is naturally suggested by the previous survey 
of the different forms of constitution. Thus we should 
have expected from Book III. 14 onwards a discussion 
first of the three good kinds of State, and then of the 
three bad. Instead of this, Aristotle follows up the 
introductory dissertations which occupy chaps. 9-13 
of the third book with a discussion of monarchy (III. 
14-17); he next proposes to investigate (III. 18) 
the best form of State, which, however, he only partially 
does in the books (VII. and VIII.) which ought to follow 
here; he next turns, in the fourth book (chap. 2), 
to the remaining forms of constitution, with the 
remark that of the six previously enumerated forms 
monarchy and aristocracy have been disposed of, as 
these coincide with the best State, and that it therefore 
remains to discuss polity, oligarchy, democracy, and 


1 Rhet. i. 8, 1365, b, 29. political capacity and attach- 

* Tlatdela bd Tov vouou Kemévn, ment to the existing constitution 
by which we are to understand which spring from it: of yap 
not so much intellectual culture ¢umeuernndres ev Tois vouinors ev rH 
as an education in accordance apioroxpatia &pxovow, ibid, 1. 35. 
with law and morality and the 
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tyranny ; he accordingly now proceeds to investigate, 
in the first place (chap. 4, 1291, b, 14-chap. 6, end), 
the different forms of democracy and oligarchy; then 
(chap. 8 sq.) polity as the proper blending of these 
two constitutions, along with several kindred forms 
(chap. 7); and, lastly, tyranny (chap. 10). This 
divergence from the previous account is much too 
fundamental to permit of its being accounted for by the 
incomplete character of the Politics alone, and too 
indispensable to permit of its being explained away.! 
We are forced to admit that just as Aristotle in his 
account of the distinguishing characteristics of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy unites several different points of 
view which he fails completely to harmonise with one 
another, so also in his treatment of polity he is not free 
from a certain vacillation. On the one hand, he 
reckons it among the good States, on the ground that 
it is based upon the virtue of the citizens and aims at 
the common good. On the other hand, he is unable to — 


1 #.q. in the manner pro- may point out: (1) that the 


posed by FHOHNER (ib. d. Ge- 
rechtigheitsbegriff d. Arist. p. 
71 sq.n., cf. p. 92, 1), who assumes 
that by the polity of 2th. viii. 
12 and Polit. iv. we must under- 
stand something different from 
the ‘true polity ’ which appears 
in Polit. vii. as the ideal State. 
Setting aside the unlikelihood of 
Aristotle’s describing two dif- 
ferent forms of constitution by 
the same name without qualify- 
ing addition, and of his totally 
omitting in his subsequent dis- 
cussion all further mention of the 
‘true polity ’ described in iii., we 


perfect State described in vii. 
and viii. is never referred to 
(not even iii. 7, 1279, a, 39, vii. 
14, 1332, a, 34) as polity (xoArrela 
simply), but as aristrocacy or 
dplarn wodrrela (e.g. iv. 7, 1293, b, 
1, c. 2, 1289, a, 31), and that 
polity stands only third among 
true constitutions: (2) that in 
passages such as Polit. iv. 2 init. 
c. 8 init. we are expressly for- 
bidden to make any distinction 
between the polity of iv. and of 
the Ethics, and the polity pre- 
viously mentioned among the true 
forms of constitution. 


= — ome we ee 0 ee ee ee ee oe 
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place it on a level with true monarchy and aristocracy.! 
For it is still government by the many, and a majority 
can never atttain to so high a degree of virtue and 
insight as is possible to one or to few. The one field in 
which a polity can win distinction is the military, and 
accordingly the sovereign in it will naturally be the 
collective body of those capable of bearing arms.? The 
virtue, therefore, upon which the State is here founded 
is an imperfect one. The natural antagonisms between 
the citizens are not removed, as in an aristocracy, by a 
comprehensive and uniform education of all and an 
equal freedom from meaner employments. The pro- 
blem, therefore, must be to devise for it such institu- 
tions that antagonistic forces will be held in equilibrium, 
the excesses alike of democracy and of oligarchy avoided, 
and the foundation laid for that predominance of the 
middle classes which constitutes in Aristotle’s opinion, 


as we shall see, the chief advantage of polity. While - 


it is possible in this way to explain the place which this 
form of constitution occupies in Aristotle’s account, the 
ambiguity of its position remains a permanent defect in 





his theory of the State. 


1 Cf. Hth. viii. 12, 1160, a, 
35: tovrwy 5¢ (of the true forms 
of State] BeAriorn pév fh BactAela, 
xeiplorn 8 7 ryoxparia (which here 
=moditeia; cf. p. 238, n. 1, sup.) 
b, 16: democracy is chiefly related 
to timocracy, the majority of the 
citizens ruling in both witb equal 
right, and springs from it almost 
imperceptibly. 

2 iii. 7, 1279, a, 39: Eva per 
yap Siapépery kar’ dperhy A dAlyous 
éviexerat, mAclous 8 Hin xarerdy 


The fundamental mistake, 


nKpiBacba: xpos wacay dperhy 
GAA udAicrTa Thy woAcuiKhY: alry 
yap év wAfOe: ylyverar. di0rep 
kara TaUTHY Thy WoAirelay Kupiw- 
Tarovy Td mpomoAcnovy Kal pere- 
Xovo avris of Kexrnuévor Ta 
émAa. In accordance with this 
passage and c. 17 (see 239, n. 1, 
supra) we should read in 1. 37 
(differently from SPENGEL, Abh. 
ad. Miinchn. Akad. philos.-philol. 
Kl, v. 23), instead of 1d wA7jG0s, 
Td ToAEuiKoy TAGs, 


R 2 
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however, which is the cause of this ambiguity, consists 
in the crude division of political constitutions into good 
and bad, with which he starts. In polity and that 
improper form of aristocracy which is akin to it, there 
obtrudes itself between these two alternatives a third 
kind, which has no clear place assigned to it, unless 
we give up this division and supplement the qualitative 
opposition between good and bad by a quantitative 
difference in degrees of perfection.! 

Inquiring next into the respective titles of these 
different forms of constitution, we must first recal what 
was said above—viz. that in each and all of them the 
question is of a distribution of rights and privileges 
which can only be determined according to the prin- 
ciples of distributive justice. These demand that 
equals receive an equal portion; unequals, on the 
contrary, in proportion to their inequality an unequal 
portion.? It is not, however, each and every superiority 
that entitles to political privileges, but only those which, 
like birth, freedom, wealth, virtue, stand in intimate 
relation to the qualities which are essential to a citizen, 
and are the indispensable elements in a full and satisfy- 


' Aristotle himself takes simply into good and bad, seeing 


occasion (iv. 8 init.) to justify the 
place he assigns to _ polity. 
"Erdgtauev 38° oftrws, he says, otk 
ovcay otre ravtny [polity] map- 
éxBaow obre ras pri fndeloas 
dpiotoxparias, Sr: Td pev GAnOEs 
vaca: Sinpaprhxac: tis dpbordrns 
mwod:relas, &c. But this only 
serves to corroborate the above 
remarks. For if polity is neither 
the best nor a vicious form of 
constitution, it is obvious that 
constitutions cannot be divided 


that what differentiates polity 
from the best State is a mere 
want, so that one and the same 
constitution presents itself in 
comparison with the best as a 
defective one (8iyuaprhxac:), in 
comparison with all others as a 
true one. Even in respect of the 
other forms Aristotle admits 
that they may be relatively 
good; cf. ég. v. 9, 1309, b, 
18-35. 
* See p. 228 sq. supra. 
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ing social life.' But even any one of such advantages 
as these confers no title to rule in the State. Those who 
demand to stand on a footing of equality with others 
in everything because they are equal in something, or 
who assert pre-eminence in all respects on the ground of 
pre-eminence in some, put forward an unfounded claim.? 
The problem therefore is, to determine the relative 
worth of those qualities upon which a title to political 
privileges can be based, and thus to estimate the value 
of the claims of the various classes to the sovereignty, as 
these express themselves in the various forms of con- 
stitution.* The highest of these qualities, and that 
which in the perfect State is alone of importance, 
Aristotle declares, as we have already seen,‘ to be 
virtue ; although he does not deny to the others their 
importance. But besides the character of individuals, 
we must also take into account their numerical propor- 
tion. It does not follow because an individual or the 
members of a minority are superior to all the rest 
individually in virtue, insight and property, that they 
must therefore be superior to the whole body taken 
together. A majority of individuals, each of whom 
taken by himself is inferior to the minority, may as a 
whole possess an advantage over them, as each member 
finds his complement in the other, and all thus attain a 
higher perfection. The individual contribution to the 


1 iii. 12, 1282, b, 21-1283, a, thus, but the above statement of 
23 ; cf. p. 229 sq. supra. it corresponds to what he says 
2 iii. 9, 1280, a, 22, c. 13, iii. 18, 1283, a, 29-b, 9 upon the 
1283, a, 26, v. 1, 1301, a, 25 dauqioBiryors and the «plows tlvas 
q. b, 35. &pxew Set. 
* Aristotle does not himself * P, 230 sq. supra, 
formulate the problem precisely 
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State in this case is less, but the sum of the contribu- 
tions is greater than in the case of the others.! If 
this does not hold of every body of people without 
distinction, yet there may be peoples of whom it is 
true.? In such cases, while it would certainly be wrong 
to entrust to individual members of the majority offices 
of State which require special personal qualifications, 
yet it must be the people as a whole who in the public 
assemblies and law courts pass decisions, elect magi- 
strates, and supervise their administration,’ all the more 
as it would be in the highest degree dangerous for the 
State to convert the majority of the citizens into 
enemies by completely excluding them from a share iu 
the government. In answer to the objection that this 
is to set the incapable in judgment over the capable, to 





place the more important 


1 Aristotle frequently returns 
to this acute remark, which is of 
so much importance in estimat- 
ing democratic institutions ; see 
iii. 11 imét.: Ore St Set xdproy elva 
MaAAoy Tb WAGs 7 robs aplorous 
pey GAlyous 5é, Séfeey by AverOat 
kal ti’ Exe dropiay, Tdxa St wby 
GAGeay. Tos yap wodAobs, ay 
éxacrés éorw ov omovdaios avhp, 
Suws evdéxera: cuveadsyras elvat 
Beartious éxelywy, odx ws ExacTov 
GAA’ ws obprayras, oloy Ta cupdo- 
pnta Seimva rav ex was Sardvns 
xopnyndévrwy [similarly c. 165, 
1286, a, 25]° moAAov yap éytwr 
Exacrov pédpiov exew aperis rat 
ppovigews, kal ylyer8a cuverOdvras 
domep eva kvOpwrov +d wA7}Ous 
woAvmoda kal woAvxeEIpa Kal woAAds 
éxovr’ aigéhjoes. odtw Kal wepl 
7% HOn nal rhy Sidvoray. c. 13, 
1283, a, 40: GAAd phy nad of 


function (viz. the highest 


wAclous mpds tots éAdrrovs [sc. 
dudioBnthoeay dy wep) rijs dpxijs }° 
kal yap Kpelrrous Kal wAovoidrepar 
kal BeArious eicly, as AauBavo- 
hévay tTav mAedvwy xmpbs rods 
éadrrovs. 1283, b, 33: oddty yap 
KwAvet wort 7d WARO0s elvar BEATLOV 
taév dAlywy Kal wAovoidreEpoy, obx 
ws Kad’ Exacrroy GAA’ ws &Opdous. 

2 iii. 11, 1282, b, 15. 

8 By the public scrutiny 
(ed0vvn), c. 11, 1281, b, 33, 1282, 
a, 26. 

4c 11, 1281, b, 21 sqq., 
especially 1. 34: mdyres py yap 
Exouvet cuvedOdyres ixavhy ale Onovw, 
kal pryviuevos tots BeArloo: ras 
mwéAes wbedovotw, xabdwep 7) mh 
Kalapa Tpoph pera rijs kalapas Thy 
wacay wot xXpyoywwrépay Tijs 
dAlyns: xwpls 8’ Exacros a&reAds 
wep) Td kplyew early, 
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authority in the State) in the hands of those who are 
excluded from the less important (viz. the individual 
offices), Aristotle adds to, the above exposition! the 
further pertinent observation that there are many things 
of which the user can judge as well as or better than 
the specialist who makes them: ? in other words, that 
the people, although it may not understand much about 
the details of State and government, may yet know well 
enough whether or not a government is advancing its 
interests. The smaller capacity, therefore, of the indi- 
viduals may be counterbalanced and even outweighed by 
their greater numbers; and vice versa, their greater 
capacity by their smaller number. ‘The more capable 
have no claim to the possession of power if there are too 
few of them to govern or to form of themselves a State.* 
The first condition of the survival of any constitution is 
that its supporters should be superior to its enemies. 
But this is a question, not of quality alone, but of 
numbers. It is only by taking both of these elements 
into account that we can properly estimate the balance 
of political power. The stronger party is the one which 
is superior to the other, either in both these respects 
or so decisively in one of them that the deficiency in 


1 Cf. further c. 11, 1282, a, 
14: Ecrat yap Exaotos wey xelpwv 
Kpiths tay eiddrwy, Gmavtes 5e 
auvedOdyres 7) BeAtious } ob xelpous. 
L. 34: ob} yap 6 Sicacrhs obd’ 6 
exkAnoiacrhs &pxwy early, GAA Td 
dixaorhpiov Kal 7 BovAy Kal 6 Simos’ 
tav 5& pnbévrwy Exaoros pdpidy 
€or. ToUTwY . ore Sixalws 
Kipiov mecCévwy TO TAOS’ ex yap 
moh\A@y 6 diju0s Kal 7 BovAh Kal 7d 
Sikaorhpiov, Kal To Thunua 8 


wAciov TO mavTwy Toltwy }} Tar 
Ka?’ Eva wal kar’ dAlyous pweydAas 
apxas apxdvTwr. 

2 Ibid. 1282, a, 17. 

3 iii. 13, 1283, b, 9: ef 5h dv 
apiOudoy elev GAlyot maumay of Thy 
apetiv Exovres, tTlva Set Siereiv Toy 
tpémov ; i) Td dAlyot mpds Td Epyor 
def oxometv, ef Suvarol SioiKeiy Thy 
wéAw 7) tocovTot To TAOS dor’ 
elvas mod eF altar. 
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the other is more than counterbalanced.' The influence 
of individuals or classes will be in proportion to the 
amount which they severally contribute to the stability 
of the State and the attainment of its end. The end, 
however, must always be the good of the whole, and 
not the advantage of any particular class.2 And since 
this object is more certainly attained under the rule of 
law than under that of men, who are continually subject 
to all kinds of weakness and passion, Aristotle differs 
from Plato® in concluding that it is better that good 
laws hold sway, and that magistrates be left to the 
freedom of their own will only in cases which laws fail 
to cover, owing to their necessary universality and the 
impossibility of taking account of every individual case 


that may occur. 


1 iv, 12, 1296, b, 15: Be? yap 
xpetrrov elvas To BovAduevoy pépos 
THs méAEws TOV ph BovdAopévov 
pévey thy wodirelay. [So v. 9, 
1309, b, 16.] fore 8 wraoa wdrus 
tx Te Tov wood Kal Tov moo. 
Adyw 8& wordy ev €rcvOeplay wAod- 
tov wadelay evyéveray, woody Se 
Thy rod xAhOous trepoxhy. évde- 
xerar 8 1d pey rowdy brdpxew 
érépp wéper tis wéAews, . . . KAAW 
St wépes 7d woady, oloy wAelous Toy 
&pidudy elyar trav yevvalwy rods 
dyevveis } trav wAovclwy rods amé- 
pous, uy mévro: Torovroy bwepéxetv 
te xoo@ Saov AcixecOa THe Tog. 
51d rabra mpbs RAANAG ouyKpiréor, 
Srov pty obvy swepéxes 1d TAY 
dmdpov wAROos thy eipnuevny dva- 
Aoylay, evravOa wrépuxey elvar Syuo- 
kpariay, wal Exacroy eldos 8ymo- 
xparias [organised or lawless, 
&c.] xara thy bwepoxhy Tov Sfyov 
éxdorov [according as farmers or 


If it be objected that the law may 


labourers, &c., preponderate] .. . 
Srov St 1d Tay ebedpwv kal 
yvopluwy padrdovy sweprelver Te 
mop 2) Aelwera: TG Tog, évravba 
Be dAryapy‘ay, nal rijs dAcyapxlas 
tov abtoy tpéroy Exaoroy eldos 
Kara Thy brepoxhy Tov dAvyapxiKov 
BANOous . . . Srou Bt 1d Tay pérwy 
bweprelves eAHOos 1) Tuvaudporépwy 
Tav &xpwy ) nal Oarépov pdvov, 
éyravé’ évdéxera: wodrtrelay elvat 
pdviuoy, 

2 iii. 13, 1283, b, 36: Ought 
the legislator to look to the ad- 
vantage of the better or of the 
greater number? 7d 8’ dp0dyv 
Anwréov Yows: 1rd 8 Yows dpbdy 
apos To Tis wéAEews 8Ans cuudepoy 
kal wpds Td Kowwdy TO THY ToAITOY. 
Hence all forms of constitution 
which do not aim at the general 
welfare are resolutely regarded 
as bad. 

* Cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 762 sq. 
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itself be partial, Aristotle admits that it is true ; the law 
will be good or bad, just or unjust, according as the 
constitution is so, since laws everywhere correspond to 
the existing constitution. But the conclusion which 
he draws is, not that persons instead of laws should 
adjudicate, but that constitutions should be good.’ The 
final result of all these considerations is, therefore, the 
demand for an order founded upon law, and aiming at 
the common good of all, in which influence and privi- 
lege should be assigned to individuals and classes 
according to their importance for the life of the 
whole. 

We have next to consider the case in which an 


individual or a minority possesses personal qualities so 


outstanding as wholly to outweigh all the others put 
together in ability and political importance. Would it 
not be unjust to place such persons on an equal footing 


1 jii. 10: In whom shall the 
sovereignty reside? In_ the 
masses, the rich, the best, in 
some distinguished citizen, or in 
a tyrant? After recounting all 
these different views, and dis- 
missing the third and fourth 
with the remark that in that 
case the majority of the citizens 
would be excluded from all po- 
litical rights, Aristctle continues, 
1281. a, 34: GAN’ tows hain tis 
by +d KUpiov bAws BvOpwrov elvat 
GAAG uh vduov pavAov, éxovTd ve 
T& oupBalvovra md0n wep Thy 
wuxfv. He suggests, indeed, an 
objection: &y ody  vdéuos pev 
dAryapxinds 5 2 Syuoxparixds, Ti 
Sioloe: wepl Tay Hhropnucvwy ; cup- 
Bhoetat yap duolws [i.e. as in the 
case of the personal rule of the 


rich or of the people] 7a Aex@evra 
apétepov. Nevertheless he arrives 
finally at the conclusion (1282, 
b, 1): 7 5 mpdérn AexOeioa arupia 
moves pavepdby ovdty otTws Erepoy 
ws 8rt Sez Tobs vdmuous elvat Kuplous 
Keyuévous bp0a@s, Tov &pxovTa 5é, ay 
Te eis &y Te mAeiovs Gat, ep 
TouTwy elvat kupiovs mepl Sowv 
efaduvarotow of vduo Aéyew a&xo- 
Bas ia 7d wh fadiov elvar xabdrAov 
SnA@oa wept mdvrwy. But the 
character of the laws depends 
upon the constitution (aodArrela 
in the wider sense explained p. 
232 sq.): GAAQ why ei TOvTO, 5jAOov 
drt Tovs pmévy Kata Tas dpbas mo- 
Aitelas dvayKatoy elva: O8ixalous, 
Tous 5¢ kata Tas TapexBeBnkvias ov 
dixaiovs. Onthe supremacy of law 
see p. 252, infra. 

















———— 
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with the others, whom in every respect they so far excel ? 
Would it not be as ridiculous as to ask the lion to enter 
on an alliance of equal rights with the hare? If a 
State will suffer no political inequality, nothing is left 
for it but to exclude from its pale members who thus 
excel the common mass. In that sense, the institution of 
the Ostracism is not without a certain justification: it 
may, under certain circumstances, be indispensable to the 
safety of the democracy. In itself, however, it is wholly 
unjust, and, as a matter of fact, was abused for party 
ends. The true solution is to regard men of decisive 
superiority, not as mere members, but as the destined 
rulers of the State, not as under the law, but as them- 
selves the law. They dwell among men like gods—you 
can as little rule over them or divide the power with 
them as you can divide the sovereignty of Jove. Only 
one attitude is possible towards them—namely, voluntary 
subjection. They are the natural, born kings;! they 


' iii, 13, 1284, a, 3: ef 8é ris 
éorw els tocovroy Siapépwy kar’ 
dperjs owepBoA’y, 7) wAelous pty 
évds ph pévroa Suvarol wAfpwpa 
mwaparxécba: wéAews, Bore wh Tvu- 
BAnrhy elva: Thy Tay &AAwY aperhy 
advtwy pnde thy Sivauw attav 
Thy woditikhy mpds thy éxelywy, ei 
wAclous, ei 3° eis, rhy exelvou udvor, 
uixert Oerdéoy rovrous uépos WéAEws' 
Gdinhoorvra: yap akiotmevot Twv 
Yowv, &rivot TocovTOY Kar’ apeThy 
bvres wal Thy wodrtiKhy Sdivauw 
dorep yap Gedy év avOpadmos eixds 
elva: roy roovroy: 50ev ByAoy Sr 
Kal Thy vouoberlay davaryxaioy elvat 
wept rovs Yaous Kal rp yéver kal TH 
Suvduer. Kara St Trav TolovTwy 
oix tort vduos’ atrol yap eict 


vépos. And then follows the dis- 
cussion in the text above, after 
which Aristotle continues, 1284, 
b, 25: GAN’ éml ris aplorns mo- 
Aurelas Exes woAAhv aroplay, ob 
kata Tay tAAwy ayadeov thy 
bmepoxhy, otoy icxvos nal wAovTou 
kal moAugiA‘as, GAA’ &y Tis yevnrat 
diapépwv Kar’ aperny, tl xp moreiy ; 
ov yap 8r) pacey by Betv exBddArew 
kal weOtordva: roy TotovTov. a&AAG 
pny ovs'’ &pxew ye rov rowovrov’ 
wapanAfoiv yap Kay ef rou Aids 
&pxew dfotev, peplCovres ras dpxds. 
Aelwerat rolvuy, 8rep oie wepu- 
kéva, welOecOat Te ToLoUTP wavTas 
dopevws, dore Baoiréas elva: rovs 
rotovTous &iSious évy rais wéAeow. 


Similarly c. 17, 1288, a, 15 sqq. 
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alone have a true and unconditional title to monarchy.’ 
Such a monarchy Aristotle calls the best of all consti- 
tutions,” believing as he does that under it the well- 
being of the people is best secured; for he alone is 
king in this high sense who is endowed with every 
excellence and free from every mortal defect; nor will 
such a one seek his own advantage at the cost of his 
subjects, but, like a god, will lavish upon them benefits 
out of his own abundance.* In general, however, Ari- 
stotle is no eulogist of monarchy. ‘The different kinds 
of it which he enumerates,‘ he regards as mere varieties 
of two fundamental forms—namely, military command 


! Cf. iii, 17, 1281, b, 41 sq. 

2 Eth. viii. 12, 1160, a, 35: 
tovrwy 5¢ [of the true forms of 
constitution] Beariorn pmey 7F 
Bacidcia xeplorn 8 7 Timoxparia. 

8 Thid. b,2: 6 wey yap ripavvos 
To €avT@ ouupépoy okorei, 6 Be 
Bacived’s Td TaY apxoudvwy. ov 
yap éott Bacideds 6 wh adrdpKns 
kal waot Tois ayabots brepéxwy. 6 
5t rowovTos obderds mpordeirar: Ta 
@péeAma ody aire mev ovK by 
oKoroln. Tois 3 apxouévos: 5 yap 


uh) TowvToOs KAnpwrds ay Tis etn. 


Baoireds. Cf. p. 250, n. 1, supra. 

‘Inthe section mep) BaotAelas, 
which Aristotle inserts iii. 14—17, 
and which, as it is closely con- 
nected with the preceding dis- 
cussion, we must here notice. 
Besides true monarchy he there 
enumerates five kinds of mon- 
archical rule: (1) that of the 
heroic age; (2) that which is 
common among barbarians; (3) 
the rule of the so-called Asym- 
netz or elective princes; (4) 
the Spartan; (5) unlimited mon- 
archy (mapBaoirela, c. 16 1287 


a, 8). The first of these kinds, he 
remarks (c. 14, 1285, b, 3 sqq., 
20 sqq., a, 7, 14), was rather a 
union of certain offices, judicial, 
priestly, military; similarly, the 
Spartan was an hereditary com- 
mand. The monarchy of the 
barbarians, on the other hand, 
is an_ hereditary mastership 
(apxn Seororixh —but the govern- 
ment of slaves is despotic, that 
of freemen political; Polit. iii. 
4, 1277, a, 33, b, 7, c. 6, 1278, b, 
32, 1279, a, 8), to which, how- 
ever, the subjects voluntarily 
submit, and which is limited by 
traditional usage (iii. 14, 1285, 
a, 16, b, 23). Elective monarchy 
is a dictatorship either for life 
4r for a .definite time or object. 
(On the aiperh tupavyis v. ibid. a, 
29 sqq. b, 25.) Only in an irre- 
sponsible monarchy is an indi- 
vidual actually master of a whole 
people; it is a kind of magnified 
domestic rule : é07ep yap 7 oikovo- 
pikh Bacirela ris oikias éoriv, ob}Tws 
H Bactrela méAews kal EOvous Evds 7) 
tAeidvwy oikovoula (ibid.b,29sqq.). 
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for life and irresponsible sovereignty. The former, 
however, is applicable to the most diverse forms of 
constitution, and cannot, therefore, be the fundamental 
characteristic of any one of them. By a monarchical 
constitution, therefore, in the present inquiry, we can 
only mean irresponsible monarchy.' But against this 
form of government there are, according to Aristotle, 
many objections. That it may, under certain circum- 
stances, be natural and justifiable he does not, indeed, 
deny. A people which is incapable of governing itself 
must needs have a governor. In such a case govern- 
ment by one is just and salutary.” If, on the other 
hand, the case be one of a people consisting of freemen 
who stand to one another in a relation of essential 
| equality, personal rule contradicts the natural law, which 
assigns equal rights to equals; in such States the only 
just arrangement is that power should alternate ; but 
where this is the case it 1s law, and not the will of a 
monarch, that rules.’ If, further, it be said that govern- 
ment by the best man is better than government by 
| 


os ee 


the best laws, because the latter issue only universal 
decrees without regard to the peculiarities of particular 
cases, we must remember, in the first place, that even 


; the individual must be guided by universal principles~ 


: iii. 18, 1286, b, 33-1287, a, limited among some barbarian 


7, c. 16 init. 

2 iii. 17 init., after stating the 
objections to monarchy Aristotle 
continues : &AA’ Tows Tavr’ ém pév 
tivwv Exe: Toy Tpdwoy TovToOY, ém) 
5é tivwy ovX obtws. Fort yap Tt 
gtce: Seanoarby kal &AAO BaciAev- 
Tov Kal &AAO woduTiKdy Kal Sixatoy 
kal cuudépoy. c. 14, 1285, a, 19: 
monarchical power is as un- 


peoples as tyrannical. Neverthe- 
less it is legitimate (xara vduov 
kal wurpich); 5a yap rd SovAud- 
Tepot elvas Ta HON Puce: of pev Bdp- 
Bapot ray ‘EAAhvwy, of 8& wept Thy 
"Aclay Tay wepl thy Evpwrny, bxo- 
pevovat Thy Seomorixhy apxhy obdtv 
ducxepaivovres, Cf. p. 239, n.1, sup. 

3 iii. 16, 1287, a, 8 sqq. cf. c. 
17, 1288, a, 12, c. 15, 1286, a, 36. 
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eid t cea that it is better that these should 
be administered in their purity than that they should 


be obscured by distorting influences. Law is free from 
such influences, 
to the disturbing “influence of passion; law is reason 
“without desire. Where law reigns, God reigns incarnate ; 
where the individual, the beast reigns as well.! If 
this advantage seems to be again outweighed by the 
inability of law to take account of particular cases as 
the individual governor can, this is not decisive. It 
follows, indeed, from it that the constitution must 
admit of am improvement upon the laws ?—that the 
cases which the law does not take account of must be 
submitted to authoritativesjudges and magistrates, and 
that provision should be made by means of a special 
education for a constant supply of men, to whom these 


rn oe 





1 iii. 15, 1286, a, 7-20, c. 16, 
1287, a, 28: 5 wey ody roy vdpov 
KeActwy &pxew Soxet KeAevery 
&pxew roy Gedy cal roy vor udyvous, 
6 8 &yvOpwxov KedAevwv xpoorlOnar 
kal Onplov. 4 Te yap éxOupla 
To.ovroyv [perhaps better : ro:ovroy 
by] wat 6 Oupds Epxovras Siacrpéper 
kal tous aplorous &vdpas. di:0wep 
dvev dpéfews vots 5 vduos éorlv. 
Cf. p. 248 sq. vi. 4, 1318, b, 39: 
h yap eovgia rod apdrrew 8 v1: dy 
€0éAn Tis ov Sdvara: puddrrew Td 
év éxdoty tay avOpdrwy pavAov. 
Eth. v. 10, 1134, a, 35: 8d ovn 
éauevy bpxew &vOpwrov, GAAA Tdv 
Adyov [al. véuov], Sr: éaurg rovTo 
woe? kal ylveras TUpavvos. 

2 Aristotle touches on this 
point, ii. 8, 1268, b, 31 sqq. He 
there says that neither the 
written nor the unwritten laws 
can be unchangeable. Govern- 


ment, like all other arts and 
sciences, reaches perfection gra- 
dually. From the earliest inhabi- 
tants of a country, whether they 
be autochthonous ora remnant of 
a more ancient population, little 
insight is to be expected: it 
would be absurd, therefore, to be 
bound by their precedents; written 
laws, moreover, cannot embrace 
every individual case. Neverthe- 
less great prudence is required in 
changing the laws; the authority 
of the law rests entirely on use 
and wont, and this ought not to 
be infringed unnecessarily ; men 
ought to put up with small 
anomalies rather than injure the 
authority of the law and the 
government and accustom the 
citizens to regard legislative 
changes lightly. 


in 
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functions may be entrusted; but it does not by any 
means follow that the highest authority in the State 
should reside in an individual. On the contrary, the 
more undeniable it is that many are superior to one, 
that the latter is more liable to be fooled by passion 
and corrupted by desire than a multitude, and that 
even the monarch cannot dispense with a multitude of 
servants and assistants, the wiser it is to commit this 
authority into the hands of the whole people and cause 
it to be exercised by them, rather than by an individual ! 
—assuming always that the people consist of free and 
capable men.? Furthermore, we cannot -overlook the 
fact that use and custom are more powerful than written 
laws, and that government by these at any rate has the 
advantage over government by a man, even although 


we deny this of written law.* A monarch, finally (and 


this argument weighs heavily with Aristotle), will almost 


inevitably desire to make hi reignty hereditary in 





his family ; and what guarantee have we in such a case 
soos Seen Ne 


'C. 15, 1286, a, 20-b, 1, c. 
16, 1287, a, 20- b, 35; cf. p. 246, n. 
2, supra. Rhet.i. 1, 1354, a, 31: it 
is best that as much as possible 
cases should be decided by law 
and withdrawn from judicial con- 
sideration ; for (1) true insight is 
more likely to be found in tlhe 
individual or the select few who 
make a law than in the many 
who have to apply it ; (2) lawsare 
the product of mature delibera- 
tion, judicial decisions of the 
moment ; (3) the most important 
consideration of all: the legis- 
lator establishes universal prin- 
ciples for the future, law courts 
and popular assemblies decide 


upon a special case, in which 
inclination, aversion and private 
advantage not unfrequently play 
a part. To these, therefore, we 
must leave, when possible, only 
such questions as refer to matters 
of fact—past or future. 

2 Thid. 1286, a, 35: Errw St 7d 
WAGs of eAevOepor, pndty wapa 
toy vduoy xpdrrovres, GAA’ I wep 
dy éxAclwew dvayxatoy airdv. We 
are dealing with aya@ol xal &vdpes 
kal woAtrat. To the further objec- 
tion that in large masses factions 
commonly arise, the reply is 
made: 8r: orovdaio: thy Wuxhy, 
dowep xaxctvos 6 els. 

3c. 16, 1287, b, 5. 
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that it will not pass into the most unworthy hands, to 
the-ruin-ef-the-whole people?! On all these grounds 
Aristotle declares it to be better that the State be ruled 
by a capable body of citizens than by an individual: in 
other words, he gives ‘ aristocracy ’ the preference over 
‘monarchy. ? Only in two cases does he regard the 
latter, as we have seen, as justified: when a people stands 
so low as to be incapable of self-government, or when 
an individual stands so pre-eminently oat over all others 
that they are forced to revere him as their natural 
ruler. Of the former, he could not fail to find many 
instances in actual experience ; he himself, for instance, 
explains the Asiatic despotisms on this principle. Of 
the latter, neither his own time nor the whole history 
of his nation afforded him any example corresponding 
even remotely to the description, except that of his own 
pupil Alexander. The thought naturally suggests it- 
self that he had him in his mind when he describes the 
prince whose personal superiority makes him a born 
ruler. Conversely, we can imagine that he used his 
ideal of the true king (if he had sketched it at so early 
a period as his residence in Macedonia*) as a means of 
directing to beneficial ends a power which would endure 


1 ¢, 15, 1286, b, 22. haps have been mentioned along- 
2 ¢. 15, 1286, b, 3: ef 8) thy side of him; he was, however, 


bey tav mAcidvwv apxiv ayabdv 
3 dvdpayv mdvtwv apioroKpatiay 
Ceréov, Thy 5€ Tod Evds BaciAciay, 
aiperwrepov iy en wédAcow apicto- 
xpatia Baotrelas. Accordingly 
early monarchies have changed 
into republics as the number of 
capable people in the cities has 
increased. 

3 Pericles alone might per- 


not a monarch, but a popular 
leader, and in Polit. ii. 12, 1274, 
a, 5 sqq. is treated merely as a 
demagogue. 

* See ONCKEN, Séaatsl. d. 
Arist. ii. 268 sq. 

5 He dedicated a treatise to 
Alexander mep) BaotAclas ; see p. 
60, n. 1. 
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no opposition and no limitation, and of saying to a 
prince whose egotism would admit no title by the side 
of his own that absolute monarchy can only be merited 
by an equally absolute moral greatness. These specula- 
tions, however, are delusive. Aristotle himself remarks 
that no one any longer exists so far superior to all 
others as the true king must needs be.! Moreover, 
throughout the Politics he accepts the presuppositions 
of Greek national and political life, and it is not 
likely that in his theory of monarchy he should have 
had the Macedonian Empire, whose origin, like that ot 
other peoples, he elsewhere traces to definite historical 
sources,” present to his thought.? It is better to explain 


1 yv, 10, 1313, a, 3: ob ylyvor- 
rat 8 eri BaciArcia viv, GAN’ kvwep 
ylyvwvra:, povapxla: nal rupayrldes 
pGAAoy, 8a 7d Thy BaciAelay Exov- 
ctov piv apxrhy elvar, perCdvwy 5é 
kuplav, mwoAAous 8° elvat tots du- 
ofous, kal pndéva S:apépovtra 
tocotvroy Gore anapricery 
apos Td péyedos kal rd &ff- 


wha ris apxis. Gore 5a pey 


Toiro éxdyres: ovX Swopévovcw * 
dy e 3’ aadryns tpin ris 4 Blas, 
%3n Sones tovro elva rupayvis. 
This does not, indeed, primarily 
refer to the appearance in a state 
previously monarchical of a 
prince whose personality corre- 
sponds to that of the ideal king, 
but to the introduction of mon- 
archy in states which hitherto 
have had another form of consti- 
tution ; the words undéva ...dpxiis 
seem, however, to show that 
Aristotle in depicting the true 
king was not thinking of contem- 
porary examples. Had he desired 
historical illustrations he would 
have preferred to lookfor them in 


mythical times—perhaps in a 
Theseus—seeing that in iii. 15, 
1286, a, 8 he supposes that mon- 
archy is the oldest form of con- 
stitution, perhaps because the 
few capable people in antiquity 
stood more prominently out 
above the common man than in 
later times. 

2 Polit. v. 10, 1310, b, 39, 
where the Macedonian kings are 
mentioned along with the Spartan 
and Molossian as owing their 
position to their services as 
founders of states. _ 

$ Even although the passage 
vii. 7 (see infra) were taken to 
mean that the Greek nation now 
that it has become politically 
united (strictly speaking it had 
not received play moAdrrelay even 
from Philip and Alexander) is 
able to rule the world, and not 
merely that ‘it would be able to 
rule the world if. it were politi- 
cally united,’ it could not be 
quoted in proof of the view that 
Aristotle (as ONCKEN, Staatsl. d. 
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his views on this subject upon purely scientific principles. 
Among the different possible cases in which virtue may 
be the basis of political life, he had to take account of 
that in which the virtue resides primarily in the prince, 
and in which his spirit, passing into the community, 
confers upon it that prowess which he himself possesses. 
It would certainly not be difficult to prove from Ari- 
stotle’s own statements about the weakness of human 
nature and the defects of absolute monarchy that such 
a case can never actually occur, that even the greatest 
and ablest man differs from a god, and that no personal 
greatness in a ruler can compensate for the legally 
organised co-operation of a free people, or can constitute 
a claim to unlimited command over free men. Deter- 
mined, however, though Aristotle usually is in his hos- 
tility to all false idealism, and careful though he is in 
the Politics to keep clearly in view the conditions of 
reality, he has here been unable wholly to rid himself 
of idealistic bias. He admits that the advent of a man 
who has a natural claim to sole supremacy is a rare 
exception; but he does not regard it as an impossibility, 
and accordingly considers it his duty not to overlook 
this case in the development of his theory.! 

After thus discussing the principles of his division 
of states into their various kinds, Aristotle next 
proceeds to investigate the separate forms themselves, 
beginning with the best, and passing from it to the 


Arist. i. 21, supposes) saw in its HENKEL, Studien, &c., p. 97. 
unity under the Macedonian 1 SUSEMIHL, Jahresber. iiber 
sway the fulfilment of his class. Alterthumsw., 1875, p. 277, 
people’s destiny. Cf. SUSEMIHL, takes the same view. 

Jahrb. f. Philol. ciii. 134 sq. 
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leas perfect examples. The examination of the‘ Best 
State,’ however, as already observed, is incomplete. 
We must therefore be content to notice the section of 
it which we have before us. 


5. The Best State ' 


For a perfect society certain natural conditions are 
in the first place necessary ; for just as each art requires 
a suitable material to work upon, so also does political 
science. A community cannot, any more than an indi- 
vidual, dispense with external equipment as the con- 





dition of complete happiness.2 A State, in the first 


1 It has been frequently 
denied that Aristotle intended to 
depict an Ideal State (see HIL- 
DENBRAND, ibid. p. 427 sqq. 
HENKEL, ibid. 74); his own 
declarations, however, as_ is 
gradually coming to be generally 
admitted, leave nn doubt on this 
head. Of. eg. iii. 18 jin. vil. 1 
init. c. 2, 1324, a, 18, 23, c. 4 
init. c. 9, 1328, b, 33, c. 13 inié. 
c. 15 init. iv. 2, 1289, a, 30. The 
subject of the discussion in Polit. 
vii. and viii. is described by all 
these passages without exception 
as the dplorn modrteia, the wéAus 
péAAovea Kar’ ebxhy auverrdvai, 
and Aristotle expressly says that 
in depicting such a State many 
assumptions must be made, but 
these ought not to transcend the 
limits of possibility. This, how- 
ever, is precisely what Plato also 
had asserted of the presupposi- 
tions of his ideal state (Rep. v. 
473, c. vi. 499 C, D,502 C0; see Ph. 
d.Gr.i. p.776), and so small is the 
difference in this respect between 


them that, while Plato declares 
Bh wayrdraci Has evxas eipnévat, 
GAAd xarerwa pevy dSuvard 5é wn 
(Rep. vii, 540 D), Aristotle says, 
conversely (vii. 4, 1325, b, 38, 
and ulmost in the same words 
ii. 6, 1245, a,17): Sef woAAa mpodro- 
TeOeicbar nabdwrep evxouevous, elvat 
wévros pnOey rovtwy addvaroy. 
Aristotle certainly declares the 
most peculiar of Plato’s propo- 
sals to be unsuitable and im- 
practicable ; he is moreover not 
to entranced with his Ideal State 
as to deny, as Plato does, to any 
other the name of State and to 
permit to the philosopher alone 
a share in its administration ; he 
demands of political science that 
it should study also the less 
perfect conditions of actuality 
and ascertain what is best in the 
circumstances; but at the same 
time he doubted as little as Plato 
that Politics ought also to sketch 
the ideal of a perfect State. 
2 Polit, vii. 4 init. 
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place, must be neither too small nor too great: since if 
it is too small it will lack independence ; if too great, 
unity. The true measure of its proportions is that the 
number of the citizens should, on the one hand, suffice 
for all wants, and, on the other, be sufficiently within a 
compass to keep the individual members intimately 
acquainted with one another and with the government. ! 
Aristotle further desires a fruitful country of sufficient 
extent, which itself supplies all the necessities of life 
without leading to luxury, and which is easily defended 
and suitable for purposes of commerce. In this last 
respect he defends, as against Plato,” a maritime situa- 
tion, prescribing at the same time means of avoiding 
the inconveniences which it may bring with it. More 
important still, however, is the natural character of the 
people. A healthy community can only exist where 
the people combine the complementary qualities of 
spirit and intellect. Aristotle agrees with Plato in 
holding that this is so among the Greeks alone. The 
Northern barbarians, on the other hand, with their un- 


1 Tbid, 1326, b, 5 sqq. where 
at the end Aristotle says: d7Aov 
tolvuy ws ovrds éoti médAews Spos 
ipicros, ) peylotn Tov mANGovs 
jmepBorAh mpds abrdpkesay (wijs 
evovvorros. At the same time he 
maintains that the general cri- 
terion of the size of a state is, 
not the 7A7@os, but the dvvauis of 
its population, that the greatest 
is that which is best capable of 
answering the peculiar ends of 
the state, and that accordingly 
we have to take into account the 
number, not of the population, 
but of the citizens proper: ov 
yap tabrby meydAn te médus Kal 


moduvdvApwros. Cf. Hth. ix. 10, 
1170, b, 31: obre yap ex déxa 
avOpémrwy yévoir’ by wédrus od7’ ex 
5éxa mupiddwy Eri wWéAts eorlyv—we 
shall not consider the latter too 
low an estimate if we have in 
view the Greek states in which 
all full citizens share directly in 
the government (cf. Polit. ibid. 
1326, b, 6). 

* Lams, iv. init. ; this passage 
is, undoubtedly present to Ari- 
stotle’s mind, although he makes 
no mention either of it or of its 
author. 

3 Polit. vii. 5. 
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tamed spirit, may attain to freedom, but not to political 
existence; while the Asiatics, with all their art and 
talent, are cowards, and destined by nature to be 
slaves.'. The Greeks alone are capable of political 
activity, for they alone are endowed with that sense 
of moral proportion which fortifies them on all sides 
from extremes of excess or defect. The conditions of 
all civil and moral life Aristotle, in a true Greek spirit, 
finds to exist only in his own people. Here, also, where 
it is more justifiable in view of the intellectual state of 
the world at that time, we have the same national pride 
which has already presented itself in a more repulsive 
aspect in the discussion upon Slavery. 

So far we have spoken only of such things as depend 
upon chance. The most important of all, however, and 
that which constitutes the essential element in the 
happiness of the state, is the virtue of the citizens, 
which is no longer a matter of chance, but of free will 
and insight.2 Here, therefore, we must call upon 
political science to be our guide. In the first place 
we shall have to determine by its aid how best to take 
advantage of the external circumstances. Under this | 
head comes all that Aristotle says of the division of the 
land, and of the site and structure of the city. With 


of which passages Aristotle him- 
self refers. 


1 Polit. vii.7, where hesays of 
the Greeks (1327, b, 29): rd 8 





trav ‘EAAhvwy yévos dowep pecever 
Kata Tous térous, ofrws duo 
peréxet, nal yap EvOupov Kal dia- 
vontixdy dori, didwep eAcvOepdy re 
ScareAe: kal udAcora woAirev5puevov 
Kal Suvduevoy &pxyeuw wdyrwv pias 
Tuyxdvoy woAtrelas (on which see 
p. 256, n. 1); cf. PLATO, Rep. iv. 
435 B, ii. 374 & sqq. to the latter 


2 Polit. vii. 13, 1332, a, 29: 
bd Kar’ ebyhy ebyducba thy tijs 
wodews ovorac, ay h TUXN Kupla* 
xuplay yap avrhy imdpxew ribener: 
7d 8€ omwovdalay elvar thy wéAw 
oixert TUXNS Epyor, AAA’ émiorhuns 
kal xpoapécews. Cf.c. 1, 1323, b, 
13, and the whole chapter. 
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reference to the first. of these he proposes! that a portion 
of the whole territory be set apart as state property, 
from the produce of which the cost of religious services 
and public banquets may be defrayed, and that of what 
remains each citizen should receive two portions, one in 
the neighbourhood of the city, another towards the 
boundary of its territory.2, He requires for the city not 
only a healthy site and suitable plan of structure, but 
also fortifications, deprecating upon valid grounds? the 
contempt with which Plato‘ and the Spartans regarded 
the latter. Of much greater importance, however, are 
the means that must be adopted to secure the personal 
capacity of the citizens. These will not in the most 
perfect sort of state consist merely in educating men 
with a view to a particular form of constitution and to 
their own particular aims, nor again in making them 
efficient as a community, although imperfect as indivi- 
duals; on the contrary, since the virtue of citizens here 


coincides with the virtue of man universally, care must 
ed 


be taken to make each and nd every citizen a capable man, 


and to fit all ‘for or takin ng part_in the government of the 
state.° “But for this end three things are necessar 


Em A i OY epee eee 


Snenmmemenenee - 

of the reason. “As the ‘Waker is always Saat ts 
the lower, the end by the means, in the order of time,’ 
so the education of the reason must be preceded by 


1 Thid. c. 10, 1329, b, 36 sqq. * Lars, vi. 778 D sq. 
2 There is a similar plan in 5 See vol. ii. p. 209, n. 2, sup. 
PLATO, Laws, 745 C sqq.; Aristotle, ® Cf. p. 142 sq. and Polit. vii. 


however, in Polit. ii. 6, 1265, b, 15, 1334, b. 14: 6 &8& Adyos juiy 
24, considers Plato’sarrangement, kal é vovs rijs picews TéAos. Sore 
merely on account of a trifling mpds rovrous thy yéverw Kal Thy 
difference, highly objectionable. tay é0dy de? wapacneva tery peAerny. 

3 Polit. vii. 11, 12.- 7 Cf. vol. ii. p. 28, n. 3, supra. 
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that of the irrational element of the soul—namely, 
desire—and the training of desire by that of the body. 
We must therefore have first a physical, secondly a 
moral, and lastly a philosophic training ; and just as the 
nurture of the body must subserve the soul, so must the 
education of the appetitive part subserve the reason.! 
Aristotle, like Plato, demands that state interference 
with the life of the individual should begin much earlier 
than is customary in our days, and that it should regu- 
late even the procreation of children. He does not, in- 
deed, as has been already shown,? go so far as to make 
this act the mere fulfilment of official orders, as Plato 
had done in the Republic. Nevertheless he also would 
have laws to regulate the age at which marriage should 
tuke place and children be begotten,® careful regard 
being paid to the consequences involved not only to the 
children in relation to their parents, but to the parents 
in relation to one another. The law must even determine 
at what season of the year and during what winds pro- 
creation may take place. It must prescribe the proper 
course of treatment for pregnant women, procure the ex- 
posure of deformed children, and regulate the number of 
births. For those children who are superfluous, or whose 
parents are either too young or too old, Aristotle, sharing 


1 Polit. vii. 16, 1334, b, 20: 
bonrep 5¢ 76 cGpa mpdrepoy TH yeve- 
get THS Wux7s, orw Kal rd bAoyor 
Tov Adyov ExovTos ... 5d mparTov 
hey Tov odparos Thy érméAciay 
dvayxatov mporépay elvat 2) Thy Tis 
Wuxis, etreira thy ris dpétews, 
fvexa péyvros TOU vou Thy Tis 
opétews, thy 5é Tov adparos Tis 
‘Wuxijs. Cf. viii.3 fin. On reason 


and desire, v. vol. ii. pp. 112 sq., 
155 sq. supra. [supra. 

2 In the section on the Family, 

’ Marriage ought to take place 
with men about the age of 
thirty-seven, with women about 
eighteen ; procreation ought not 
to be continued beyond the fifty- 
fourth or fifty-fifth year of a 
man’s age. 


a 
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as he does the indifference of ancients in general as 
to such immoral practices, roundly recommends abor- 
tion, justifying it on the ground that what has as 
yet no life, has no rights.'’ From the control of pro- 
creation Aristotle passes to education, which he regards 
as beginning with the first moment of life, and extend- 
ing to the last.2, From the earliest years of its life care 
must be taken to secure for the child, not only suitable 
exercise and physical training, but also games and 
stories as a preparation for its moral education. Chil- 
dren must be left as little as possible to the society of 
slaves, and kept altogether out of the way of improper 
conversation and pictures, which, indeed, ought not to 
be tolerated at all.2 Their public education begins at 
the age of seven, and lasts till twenty-one.‘ Aristotle 
founds his argument in favour of state-regulated educa- 
tion upon its importance for the communal life, for it is 
the moral quality of the citizens which supports the 
fabric and determines the character of the common- 
wealth ; and if a man would practise virtue in the state, 
he must begin early to acquire it.2 As in the best 
state all must be equally capable, as the whole state 
has one common object in view, and as no man belongs 
to himself, but all belong to the state, this education 


All this is treated of in  ‘ Ibid. 1336, b, 36 sqq. 
Polit. vii. 16. 5 Polit. viii. 1 init., where 
? With what follows cf. LEF- inter alia: rd yap 480s ths wore 


MANN, De Arist.Hom. Educatione 
Princ. Berl. 1864; BIEHL, Die 
Erviehungslehre d. Arist. Gymn.- 
Progr. Innsbruck, 1877. For 


‘other literature on the subject, 


see UEBERWEG, Hist. of Phil. 
vol, i. p. 172 Eng. Tr. 
3 vii. 17. 


telas éxdorns Td oixetoy Kal puddr- 
Trew elw0e thy tworrtelay nal Kad- 
lornaw é& apxijs, oloy rd wey Snuo- 
Kpatixoy Snuoxpariay, rd 3’ drry- 
apxindy dAryapxfay: Gel 8 1d 
BéAriorov FOos BedAriovos alrioy 
mwoAirelas. Cf. v. 9, 1310, a, 12, 
and vol. ii. p. 209, n. 2, supra. 
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must be wholly in common and must be regulated 
in every detail with a view to the wants of the whole.! 
Ita one object, therefore, must be to train up men who 
shall know how to practise the virtue of freemen. 
The same principle will determine the subjects of in- 
struction and the method of their treatment. Thus 
of the arts which serve the wants of life, the future 
citizens shall learn only those which are worthy of a 
free man, and which vulgarise neither mind nor body,? 
such as reading, writing, and drawing, the last of which, 
besides its practical utility, possesses the higher merit 
of training the eye for the study of physical beauty.? 
But even among those arts which belong to a liberal 
education in the stricter sense, there is an essential 
difference between those which we learn for the sake of 
their practical application and those which we learn for 


1 Ibid. 1337, a, 21 sqq.; cf. 
p. 209. n. 2. Aristotle recognises, 
indeed (£th. x. 10, 1180, b, 7), 
that private education may beable 
more readily to adapt itself to the 
needs of the pupil, but replies that 
public education does not neces- 
sarily neglect these, provided that 
it is entrusted to the proper hands. 

2 viii. 2, 1337, b, 4: 8re wey 
oby 1a dvaynaia Sef SiddoKerOa 
Tey xpnoluwy, ovx &dndAov: Sri be 
ov mdyra, Sinpnucvwy ray re eAev- 
Odpwy Epywv nal rav dverevOepwr, 
gpavepoy Sri reéy ToovTwy Set per- 
éxew 80a Tay xpnoinwy roihoe: Thy 
peréxovta ph Bdvavooy. Bdvauooy 
8’ Epyov elvat Set rotro voulCew Kad 
réxynv ratrny nal pdOnow, ’oat 
mpos Tas xphoes Kal ras wpdtes 
Tas THS a&perns &xpnoTov awepyd- 
Covra: Td caua tev eAEnOépww F 
Thy wuxhy 4 rhy bidvowy.  Ari- 
stotle agrees with Plato (cf. Ph. d. 


Gr. i. p. 754) in regarding this 
as the effect of trades (sicdapu- 
kal épyacta) generally ; they leave 
thought unexercised and generate 
low views. These, however, are 
to be found even with the higher 
activities (music, gymnastics, 
&c.) if these are pursued in a one- 
sided way as a vocation. There 
are many things, finally, that a 
man may do for himself or a 
friend, or for some good purpose, 
but not in the service of 
strangers. 

° viii. 3, 1337, b, 23, 1238, a, 
13 sqq. Jbid. 1.37: among the 
useful arts are many which must 
be learned, not merely for the 
sake of their utility, but also as 
aids to further culture. Such are 
ypapmarikh and ypagirh. The chief 
value of the latter is 6r: ove? 
Oewpntixdy Tov mepl ra compara 
xddAous. 
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their own sake. The former have their end outside of 
themselves in something attained by their means, while 
tne latter find it within themselves, in the high and 
satisfying activities which their own exercise affords. 
That the latter are the higher, that they are the only 
truly liberal arts, hardly requires proof in Aristotle’s 
view.! As, moreover, of the two chief branches of 
education among the Greeks—music and gymnastics— 
the latter is practised more as an aid to soldierly 
efficiency, while the former directly ministers to mental 
culture, it is not wonderful that he should disapprove 
of that one-sided preference for physical training which 
was the basis of the Spartan system of education. He 
remarks that where physical exercise and endurance are 
made so exclusively an object, a ferocity is produced 
which differs widely from true bravery ; nor do these 
means suffice for the attainment even of the object 


sought— viz. superiority in 


? Besides what is said sup. ii. 
p. 141 sqq., on the superiority of 
theory to practice, and, p. 209 sq., 
on peaceful and warlike avoca- 
tions, cf. onthis head vii. 14, 1333, 
a, 35 : [avd-ynn] wéAenov uty eiphyns 
xdpw, aoxorlay 5& oxoAjs, Ta 3’ 
dvaykaia Kal xphoiwa téy Kadoy 
evexey, Similarly c. 15, 1334, a, 
14, viii. 3, 1337, b, 28 (on music): 
viv pev yap ws 7dovyis xdpw oi 
mwArciorot meTexovow abrys’ of 8 é& 
apxijs trakay ev madelg, bia 7d Thy 
puow airhy (nteiy . . . wh mwdvoy 
aoxorciy dp0as GAAG Kal cxorAdCew 
SuvacOa KaAGs ... ef yap Bugw 
Méy Set, padAdAov Se aiperdy td 
oxoAd(ew tis doxoAlas, cal SAws 
(nrnréov rl morotyras det ox oAdCew. 
Mere amusement (wadid) is not 


war: for since Sparta had 


in itself an end but only a means 
of recreation, and accordingly 
more necessary in écxodAia than 
in oxoAf. The latter consists in 
the attainment of the end, and 
therefore results immediately in 
pleasure and happiness; the for- 
mer is effort after an end which 
is not yet attained. dare pavepdy 
Sri det kal mpds Thy ev tH Siaywyf 
cxXoAnY pavOdvey &rra Kal mat- 
SeverOa, nal ratra wey Ta wat- 
Sevuara Kal tavras Tas pabhoess 
éavray elvar xdpi, ras 5¢ mpds Thy 
doxoAlay ws dvayKalas nat xdpiv 
hAAwy. ... 8rt wey rolyuy ori 
wadela tis hy obx ds xonoluny 
maevréoy Tous vieis ovd’ ws 
dvaykalay, GAA’ ws eAevOépioy Kal 
Kadhy, pavepdy éoriy. 
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ceased to have a monopoly of gymnastic training, she 
! had lost her superiority over other states. Aristotle 
desires, therefore, to see gymnastics duly subordinated 

to the true end of all education, and to prevent the 

more exhausting exercises from being practised before 

the body has acquired sufficient strength and the mind 

has received a counterbalancing bias from other studies.! 
Turning to music, by which Aristotle means in the 
first instance music in the narrower sense of the word, 
in which it does not include poetry,? we have to distin- 
guish between several uses to which it may be put.® 
It serves for purposes of pleasure and of moral educa- 
tion ; it soothes the spirit,‘ and furnishes an enjoyable 
occupation.5 In the education of youth, however, its 
ethical effect is the main thing. The young are too 








1 viii. 4, especially 1338, b, 
17: oBre yap éy rats kAAos Cqwors 
otr’ éxt raév eOvwy dpmpev rhy 
avSplay dxorovfotcay Trois aypiw- 
Tdrois, GAAd mGAAOY TOs TuEpw- 
rTépos kal Acovrddsecw HOeow . . . 
ore 7d Kaddy GAA’ ob Td Onpiwdes 
Sef mpwraywvioreiv’ ov yap AuKos 
ovdSt Trav BAAwy Onplwy tt aywrl- 
gato by ov0éva Kadby klyduvoy, 
GAARA MGAAOV avhp ayabds. of Se 
Alay eis ravra dvévres Tovs waidas, 
Kal ray dvayxalwy araidaywyhrous 
noiwhoavres, Bavavcous Karepyd(ov- 
TatKard ye Td dAndes, mpds Ev Te 
pdvov Epyoy TH wodrTiKH xpnoluous 
wothoaytes, kal pbs TovTo xeEipoy, 
ds onow 5b Adyos, érépwv. 

2 PLATO, on the other hand, 
in the section of the Rep. upon 
musical education, deals chiefly 
with poetry-its form and content. 
See Ph. d. Gr.i. pp. 773, 779 sq. 

3 Polit. viii. 5, 1339, b, 11, ¢ 


7, 1341, b, 36. 

4 By the xd@apois which is 
effected, not only by sacred music 
(méAn eEopy:d(ovra), but by all 
music; Polit. viii. 1842, a, 4 sqq. 
For the fuller discussion of 
K&0apors, see ch. xv. infra. 

5 Ataywyh. By this word Ari- 
stotle means generally an activity 
which has its end in itself, and 
is therefore necessarily accom- 
panied by pleasure, like every 
activity which is complete in it- 
self (see p. 146 sq. sup.). Hethere- 
fore makes a distinction between 
those arts which serve’ human 
need and those which serve 
Siaywyh (Metaph. i. 1 sq. 981, b, 
17, 982, b, 22), comprehending 
under the latter all kinds of 
enjoyment, both nobler and 
humbler. In this wider sense, 
mere amusements can be classed 
as Siaywyh (as in Hth. iv. 14 init. 
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immature to practise it as an independent occupation.' 
It is well adapted, indeed, for amusement and recrea- 
tion, since it affords innocent pleasure; but pleasure 
may not be made an end in learning, and to limit 
music to this would be to assign too low a place to it.? 
All the more important, on the other hand, is its in- 
fluence upon character. Music more than any other 
art represents moral states and qualities: anger, gen- 
tleness, bravery, modesty, and every variety of virtue, 
vice and passion find here their expression. This repre- 
sentation awakens kindred feelings in the souls of the 
hearers.2 We accustom ourselves to be pleased or 
pained by certain things, and the feelings which we 
have accustomed ourselves to entertain towards the 
imitation we are likely to entertain also towards the 
reality in life. But virtue consists just in this: in 
feeling pleasure in what is good, pain in what is bad. 
Music, therefore, is one of the most important means of 
education, all the more so because its effect upon the 


x. 6, 1176, b, 12 sqq.; Polit. viii. 
5, 1339, b, 22). In the narrower 
sense, however, Aristotle -uses 
this expression for the higher 
activities of the kind indicated 
(Siaywynh éAevdépios, Polit. viii. 5, 
1339, b, 5). Accordingly he calls, 
ee 3a. 31, LUT, b, .12,. the 
society of friends, or Metaph. xii. 
7 (p. 398, n. 5, supra), Eth. x. 7, 
1177, a, 25, the active thought of 
the divine and the human spirit 
Siaywyh. In Polit. vii. 15, 1334, a, 
16, in the discussion touched 
upon on p. 209 sq., he mentions 
TXOAH and Siaywy) together, and 
in the passage before us, c. 5, 
1339, a, 25, 29, b, 13, c. 7, 1341, 


b, 40, he distinguishes the appli- 
cation of music to purposes of 
maudia and dvdravois from that 
mpos Siaywyhv Kal mpds ppdvncw, 
saying (1339, b, 17) of the latter 
that 7d caddy and dor} are united 
init. Cf. BoniTz, Arist. Metaph. 
ii. 45; Ind. Ar. 178, a, 33; 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iii. 
19 sq. 

1 viii. 5, 1339, a, 29: they 
have no claim to d:aywy): od0er) 
yap areAe? mpoonKer TéAos. 

2 Ibid. 1339, a, 26-41, b, 14- 
31, 42 sqq. 

3 &kpodmevat TOV wiunoewy yly- 
voyTat wavTes cuumadeis. 
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young is in no small degree strengthened by the plea- 
sure that accompanies it.! These considerations de- 
termine the rules which Aristotle lays down for musical 
instruction. It cannot, indeed, be separated from actual 
practice, without which no true understanding of music 
can be arrived at; but since the aim of musical educa- 
tion is not the practice of the art itself, but only the 
cultivation of the musical taste, the former must be 
confined to the period of apprenticeship, seeing that it 
does not become a man to be a musician. ven in the 
case of children the line must not be crossed which separ- 
ates the connoisseur from the professional artist.2 T'o 
the latter, music is a trade which ministers to the taste 
of the uneducated masses; so it is the occupation of an 
artisan, enfeebling to the body and degrading to the 
mind. Tothe freeman, on the other hand, it is a means 
of culture and education. The choice of the instru- 
ments and melodies to be used for purposes of instruc- 
tion will be made with this end in view. Besides, how- 
ever, the quiet and simple music which alone he would 
permit his citizens to practise, Aristotle authorises for 
public occasions a more exciting and artificial style, 
which may be either earnest and purifying for those 
who have received a liberal education, or of a less chaste 
description for the recreation of the lower classes and 
slaves.‘ 


1 Ibid. 1339, a, 21 sqq. 1340, 3 trav aydvwy eis thy watdelay. c. 
a, 7-b, 19. 6, 1341, a, 10. 

? Aristotle deprecates in gen- 3 viii. 6, 1340, b-20, 1341, 
eral education ta mpbs ros a, 17, 1341, b, 8-18, c. 5, 1339, b, 
a&yavas Tobs Texvixols ouvreivoyTa, 8. 

Te Oavudora Kal wepirta Tay Epywy, 1 Tbid. c. 6, 1341, a-b, 8, c. 7. 
& viv éafAviey eis Tovs dyavas, ex 
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With these remarks the Politics ends, leaving even 
the discussion of music unfinished.' It is inconceivable, 
however, that Aristotle intended to conclude here his 
treatise upon education. With so keen a sense of the 
importance of music as an element in education, and 
with Plato’s example before him, it is impossible that 
he should have overlooked that of poetry ; and, indeed, 
he betrays his intention of discussing it in his proposal 
to treat ‘subsequently ’ of comedy.? It is also most 
improbable that a man like Aristotle, who regarded the 
scientific activity as the highest of all, and as the most 
essential element in happiness, and who considered 
political science of such vital importance as an element 
in social life,* should have passed over in silence the whole 
subject of scientific training.* Nor could he have desired 
to entrust it to private effort, for he says that the whole of 
education must be public. Aristotle himself repeatedly 
indicates that after ethical, he intends to discuss intel- 


lectual culture.’ He promises, moreover, to return to 


1 For after viii. 7 init. we therefore be the goal and one of 


should have had a discussion of 
rhythm; cf. HILDENBRAND, ibid. 
p. 453 (as opposed to NICKES, 
De Arist. Polit. Libr. p. 93). 

2 vii. 17, 1336, b, 20: rods 5 
vewrépous ovr’ iduBwy otTe Kwuw- 
dlas Beards vouobernTt éov 
torepovy 8 éemorhoavtas det Sioploat 
MaAAoyv, 

3 See LZth. 
b, 20 sqq. 

4 It is the question of the 
education of the citizens that 
leads to the statement, Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, b, 16 sqq., that theoretic 
activity is the highest and the 
aim of all the others. It must 


x. 10, 1180, a, 32, 


the most essential elements of 
education in the best state. 

5 Polit. vii. 15, 1334, b, 8: 
Acimdy 5 Oewpjoa wérepoy Tai- 
Sevréot TH Adyw mpdrepov 7 Tois 
feo. Taira yap Set mpds BAANAG 
Tungwveivy cvugwriay thy aplorny. 
The answer is, that moral educa- 
tion must precede (see p. 261, 
supra); by which it is implied 
that a section on scientific edu- 
cation will follow. Several de- 
partments are spoken of, viii. 3, 
1338, a, 30 sqq., as belonging to 
a liberal education, and it is pre- 
scribed, viii. 4, 1339, a, 4, that 
after entering upon manhood 
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the life of the family and to female education (to which 
he attaches the greatest importance, and the neglect 
of which he severely censures), and to discuss these at 
greater length in connection with the various forms of 
constitution ;' in the text, however, as we have it, this 
promise is not fulfilled? He further speaks of punish- 
ment as a means of education,? and we should accord- 


young people should receive 
preliminary instruction for the 
space of three years in the other 
departments (uaPf{uara) before 
the more exhausting exercise in 
gymnastics begins, as the two are 
incompatible—physical exhaus- 
tion being inimical to thought 
(dtévo1a)—so that a place should 
here be assigned to the discussion 
of scientific instruction. 

1 Polit. i. 13, 1260, b, 8: wep) 
5é avdpds Kal yuvaiunds nal réxvey 
kal warpos, THs Te wept Exacroy 
abr&y dperijs, nal rijs mpos opas 
avrovs dutAlas, Th Td Karas Kal ph 
Kadas éeotl, eal was Set 7d pev €d 
Sidney Td Sk Kaxas perryerv, ev Tots 
wep ras wodrrelas dvayxatoyv éwed- 
Oeiy> ewel yap oixla uev waca wépos 
aédAews, Tavra 5 oixlas, rhy 5t rod 
pépous «xpos thy tov bAov Set 
Brérew dperhy, dvarykaiov xpos Thy 
woAtrelay BAéwovras wadevery Kal 
Tous Ratdas Kal Tas yuvaixas, elmep 
vt Stapépe: xpos Td Thy wédw elvas 
onovoaiay Kal rovs maidas elvat 
omovdalous Kal Tras yuvaikas omrov- 
Salas. dvaykaioy 5¢ Siapéepew~ ai 
bev yap yuvaikes Fysou pépos Tay 
erevOepwy, ex 8 Trav raldwy of 
kowwvot ylyovra: ris wodrrelas. 
Cf. ii. 9, 1269, b, 17: év Seats 
mwodtrelats pavaAws Exet Td wepl Tas 
yovaixas, To Hyuiov tis wddAews 
elva: def voplCew dvonodernroy. 
BRANDIS, ii. b, 1673, A, 769. 


2 For we cannot regard the 
occasional allusions which we 
tind in ii. 6, 7, 9 as such a fulfil- 
ment. 

’ The measure of punishment 
has already been found (see end of 
last chap.) in the principle of 
corrective justice, according to 
which each must suffer loss in 
proportion to the advantage 
which he has unjustly usurped. 
The aim of punishment, on the 
other hand, according to Ari- 
stotle, who here agrees with Plato 
(Ph. ad. Gr. i. p. 744) is chiefly to 
improve the culprit and deter 
him from further wrong-doing, 
but partly also,in so far as he is 
himself incurable, to protect 
society against him. Cf. Rhet. 
i. 10, 1269, b, 12: Stapdpe de 
tiwpla Kal KdAacis’ H pey yap 
KdAacts Tov mda xovTus Everd eoriy, 
n S¢ Tiyswpla Tov wotovvros, Iva 
axonAnpw07. Eth. ii. 2; see p. 157, 
n. 5, sup. Ibid. x. 10,1179, b, 28: 
he who lives by passion cannot be 
improved by mere exhortation ; 
SAws 7” ov Sones Ady bwelkew rd 
wd8os AAG Bla. Ibid. 1180, a, 4 (cf. 
p.271, n. 4, infra): the better kind 
of men, say some [%t.e. Plato—but 
Aristotle himself is clearly of the 
same opinion], must be admon- 
ished, a&wre:Oovor 5¢ Kal apverrépors 
ovat KoAdcets Te Kat Timwplas ém- 
TiBévat, Tous &' avidrovs SAws é- 
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ingly have expected a full discussion of its aims and 
application, with at least a sketch of the outlines of a 
system of penal justice ; but in the Politics, as we have it, 
thissubject is not touched upon. Similarly, questions of 
public economy,! of the treatment of slaves,? and of drink- 
ing habits? though proposed for discussion, are left 
untouched; and generally it may be said the whole 
question of the regulation of the life of adult citizens is 
passed over in silence, although it is impossible to doubt 
that Aristotle regarded this as one of the chief problems 
of political science, and that, like Plato, he intended 
that education should be continued as a principle of moral 
guidance throughout the whole of life’ The same is 
true, as already remarked, of the whole question of 
legislation : ifthe Politics gives us little light on this 


Cf. HILDENBRAND, ibid. 299 sqq. 

1 repl KThoews Kal THs wept Thy 
ovclay evmoplas mas det Kal Tiva 
tpdmov e€xew mpds THY xphow 
avrnv. vii. 5, 1326, b, 32 sqq. 

* vii. 10 fin. 

3 vil. 17, 1336, b, 24, where 


opl(ew: roy pey yap émienky Kal 
mpos Td Kaddy (avTa TE Aoyw 1rEL8- 
apxnoewv, Tov 5€ gavAov ndovijs 
dpeydumevov A’UTn KoAaCecOa Homwep 
bro(vyiov. TLbid. iii. 7, 1113, b, 
23: KoAdCovar yap kal TiuwpovyTat 
tous B5pavras moxOnpa...Tovs be 


Ta KaAa® MpaTTovTas Tiu@olw, ws 
Tovs pmev mpotpéWovres, Tovs 5e 
KwAvoovtres, The aim, therefore, 
of punishment, unless we have to 
do with an incurable offender, is 
improvement: in the first in- 
stance, however, only that im- 
provement of conduct which 
springs from the fear of punish- 
ment, not that more fundamental 
one of the inclinations which is 
effected in nobler natures by in- 
struction and admonition: im- 
provement, therefore, only in the 
sense in which it corresponds to 
the determent of the offender. 


the reference to the subsequent 
discussions does not apply to 
comedy alone. 

* Besides Polit. vii. 12, 1331, 
a, 35 sqq. c. 17, 1336, b, 8 sqq. cf. 
especially Hth. x. 10, 1180, a, 1: 
ovx ikavoy 8’ tows véous bvtas 
Tpopis kal émimeAcias Tuxev dpO7s, 
GAA’ é€reid) Kal avdpwiévras d5e7 
emitndever avTa Kal e0iCer@at, kal 
wept tavta Seolucd’ dv vouwv kal 
dAws mepl mdvta Tov Biov* oi yap 
moAAol avdykn paddAov 7 Adyw 
meiapxovo: Kal (nulas TE 
KaAQ@. 
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head, we must throw the blame, not upon Aristotle but 
upon the incomplete condition of the work. 

In the completed work we should also have had a | 
more detailed account of the constitution of the Best 
State. In the text before us we find only two of its 
characteristics described—namely. the conditions of its 
citizenship, and the division in it of political power. In 
reference to the former of these, Aristotle, like Plato, 
with a truly Greek contempt for physical labour, would 
make not only handicraft but also agriculture a dis- 
qualification for citizenship in the most perfect state. 
For the citizen of such a state can only be one who 
possesses all the attributes of a capable man; but in 
order to acquire these, and to devote himself to the 
service of the state, he requires a leisure and freedom 
from the lower avocations which is impossible to the 
husbandman, the artisan, and the labourer. Such 
occupations, therefore, must in the Best State be left to 
slaves and metceci. The citizens must direct all their 
energy to the defence and administration of the state ; 
they alone, moreover, are to be the possessors of landed 
estates, since the national property belongs only to the 
citizens.! On the other hand, all citizens must take 
part in the direction of the commonwealth. This, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is demanded equally by justice and 
necessity ; since those who stand on a footing of essen- 
tial equality must have equal rights, and those who 
possess the power will not permit themselves to be 
excluded from the government.? But since the actual 

1 vii. 9, 1328, b, 24 sqq. similar dispositions have been 


1329, a, 17-26,35, c. 10, 1329, b, touched upon. Cf. p. 299, n. 4, sup. 
36, after the Egyptian and other 2 vii. 9, 1329, a, 9, c. 138, 
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administration cannot consist of the whole mass of the 
citizens, since there must be a difference between ruler 
and ruled, and since different qualities are demanded in 
the administrator and in the soldier—in the latter 
physical strength, in the former mature insight— 
Aristotle considers it desirable to assign different spheres 
to different ages: military service to the young, the 
duties of government, including the priestly offices, *to 
the elders; and while thus offering to all a share in the 
administration, to entrust actual power only to those 


who are more advanced in life.! Such is Aristotle’s 


9 


account of Aristocracy,? In its fundamental concep- 
tion as the rule of virtue and culture, it is closely 
related to Plato's, from which, however, it widely differs 
‘jn detail; although even here the difference is one 
“rather of social than of strictly political organisation. 


1332, a, 34: nuiy 5& maytes of place, Aristotle is there speaking 


moNiTrat weTeXovot THS TWoArte‘as. 
c. 14,1332, b, 12-32. 

1 vii. 9, 1829, a, 2-17, 27-34, 
c. 14, 1332, b, 32-1333, b, 11. 

2 iv. 7, 1293, b, 1: dpioro- 
Kpatiay wey oby Kada@s Exe Kadeiv 
mept fs SindAOouev ev trois mpwrois 
Adyois' Thy yap ek Tav aplotwv 
GawA@s Kat’ apethy Twoditelav, Kal 
ah mpos brdbectiv twa ayalarv 
avdpav (cf. viii. 9, 1328, b, 37], 
udvnv Sikatoy mpocayopevew api- 
oroxpariay, Cf. c. 2, 1289, a, 31. 
Quite consistent with this is the 
definition of aristocracy, iii. 1, 
1279, a, 34 (see p. 237, supra), as 
the rule Trav bAlywv pev TAcidvwr 
5’ évyds in the interest of the 
common good, for, in the first 
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only of common usage (kaAeiv 3’ 
eiwOauev), giving it at the same 
time as the sole ground of its 
right to the title that it is the 
rule of the best for the common 
good; and, secondly, in the per- 
fect State it is always actually 
a minority who rule. There is 
therefore no ground for distin- 
guishing between the aristocracy 
mentioned in iii. 7 from that 
which is spoken of under the 
same name in iv. 7 and vii. (see 
FECHNER, Gerechtigkeitsbegr. d. 
Arist. p. 92, n.). Still less can 
lil. 17 (p. 239, n. 1, swp7a) be cited 
in support of this distinction, 
inasmuch as it exactly suits the 
ideal State. 
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wt 6. Imperfect Forms of Constitution 


Besides the best constitution, there are others which, 
deviating from it in different ways and different degrees,' 
also call for discussion. All these, indeed, in so far as 
they differ from the ideal state, must be reckoned 
defective ;? but this does not prevent them from having 
a certain conditional justification in given circumstances 
or form, differing from one another in the degree of 
their relative worth and stability. Aristotle enumerates, 
as we have already seen,’ three chief forms of imperfect 
constitution: Democracy, Oligarchy, Tyranny; to which 
as he proceeds he afterwards adds as a fourth, Polity, 
together with several mixed forms which are akin to it. 

Democracy is based upon civil equality and freedom. 
In order that the citizens may be equal, they must all 


have an equal right to share in the government; the 


community, therefore, must be autocratic, and a majority 
must decide. In order that the citizens may be free, on 
the other hand, everyone must have liberty to live as he 
pleases; no one, therefore, has the right to command 
another, or, so far as this is unavoidable, command, like 
obedience, must belong to all.‘ All institutions, there- 
fore, are democratic which are based upon the principles 
that election to the offices of state should be made 
1 See p. 235 sq. supra. kal BeAtiw yey dAcyapxlay BAAnV 
2 Cf. the passages which are &AAns ob kadds Exe: Adyew, Hrrov 
cited p. 238,n.1,swpra, especially 5 gavAny. The imperfect forms 
Polit. iv. 2, 1289, b,6: Platosays, of constitution are usually called 
if the oligarchy &c. be good, the sxapexBdceis. 
democratic form of constitution + P, 237 sqq. 
is the worst, whereas if they are ‘ vi. 2, 1317, a, 40-b, 16, 


bad, it is the best. mets 8¢ SAws inter alia; see p. 239 sq. 
ravras eEnuaprnuevas elva! paper, 
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either by universal suffrage, by lot, or by rotation ; that 
no property qualification, or only an inconsiderable one, 
be attached to them; that their duration or their powers 
be limited; that all share in the administration of 
justice, especially in the more important cases; that 
the competence of the popular assembly be extended, 
that of the executive restricted, as much as possible; 
that all magistrates, judges, senators, and priests be 
paid. The senate is a democratic institution. When its 
functions are merged in those of the popular assembly, 
the government is more democratic still. Low origin, 
poverty, want of education, are considered to be demo- 
cratic qualities.' But as these characteristics may be 
found in different degrees in different states, as more- 
over a particular state may exhibit all or only some of 
them, different forms of democracy arise.? As these 
variations will themselves chiefly depend, according to 
Aristotle, upon the occupation and manner of life of 
the people, it is of the highest political importance 
whether the population consists of peasants, artisans, 
or traders, or of one of the various classes of seamen, 
or of poor day-labourers, or of people without the 
full rights of citizenship, or whether and in what 
manner these elements are combined in it.* A popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture or in cattle-breeding is in 


1 Thid. 1317, b, 16-1318, a, 
3, iv. 15, 1800, a, 31. 

2 vi. 1, 1317, a, 22, 29 sqq. 

3 iv. 4, 1291, b, 15 sqq.c. 6 
init. c. 12 (see p. 248, n. 1, supra), 
vi. 7 init. c. 1, 1317, a, 22 sqq. In 
the latter passage both grounds 
of the difference in democratic 
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constitutions—the character of 
the population,and the extent to 
which the institutions are demo- 
cratic—are mentioned side by 
side. From other passages, how- 
ever, it is evident that Aristotle 
regards the second of these as 
dependent upon the first. 
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general content if it can devote itself to its work in 
peace. It is satisfied, therefore, with a moderate share 
in the administration : as, for example, the choice of the 
magistrates, their responsibility to itself, and the par- 
ticipation of all in the administration of justice. For 
7 | the rest, it will like to leave its business in the hands 
of sensible men. This is the most orderly form of 
democracy. A community of artisans, traders, and 
labourers is a much more troublesome body to deal 
with. ‘Their employments act more prejudicially upon 
the character, and being closely packed together in the 
city they are always ready to meet for deliberation in 
public assemblies. If all without exception possess the 
full rights of citizenship ; if those who are not freeborn 
citizens are admitted to the franchise; if the old tribal 
and communal bonds are dissolved and the different 
elements in the population massed indiscriminately 
together; if the force of custom is relaxed and the 
control over women, children, and slaves is weakened, 
there necessarily arises that unregulated form of demo- 
cracy which, as licence has always more attraction for 
them than order, is so dear to the masses.! In this 
way there arise different forms of democracy, of which 
Aristotle enumerates four.? The first 1s that in which 
actual equality reigns, and in which, while no exclusive 





r 5 eke Sess . 


| Polit. vi. 4 (where, how- 
ever, 1318, b, 13; wh must be 
struck out); cf. iv. 12, 1296, b, 
24 sqq. 

2 iv. 4, 1291, b, 30 sqaq. c. 4, 
cf. c. 12, tbid., vi. 4, 1318, b, 6, 
1319, a, 38. A fifth form seems, 
iv. 4, 1291, b, 39, to be inserted 
between the first and the second ; 





its peculiarity, however, accord- 
ing to this passage, rd ras dpxas 
ard Tysnudrwy elvat, according to 
iv. 6 init is rather a character- 
istic of the first form. With 
SUSEMIHL and others, it will 
therefore be better to omit &AAo 
5¢ in the passage referred to. Cf. 
HENKEL, ibid. p. 82. 
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influence is conceded either to rich or poor, a certain 
property qualification—although a small one—is at- 
tached to the public offices. The second form is that in 
which no condition is attached to eligibility for office be- 
yond citizenship and irreproachable character. A third 
is that in which, while the public offices belong by right 
to every citizen, the government is still conducted on 
constitutional principles. The fourth or unlimited 
democracy is, finally, that in which the decrees of the 
people are placed above the laws; in which the people, 
led by demagogues, as a tyrant by his courtiers, becomes 
a despot, and in which all constitutional order dis- 
appears in the absolute power of the many-headed 
sovereign. ! 

Oligarchy consists, as we already know, in the rule 
of the propertied classes. But here, also, we find a 
progress from more moderate forms to absolute, un- 
limited oligarchy. ‘The mildest is that in which, while 
a property qualification sufficient to exclude the mass 
of poorer citizens from the exercise of political rights is 
demanded, the franchise is yet freely conceded to all 
who possess the requisite amount. ‘The second form is 
that in which the government is originally in the pos- 
session only of the richest, who fill up their own ranks by 
co-optation, either from the whole body of the citizens 
or from a certain class. The third is that in which 
political power descends from father toson, ‘The fourth, 
finally, as a parallel to tyranny and unlimited demo- 

1 With the account of this Hep. viii. 557 A sqq. 562 B sqq. 
form of democracy, ibid, 1292, a, vi. 493, with the spirit of which 


4 sqq. v. 11, 1313, b, 32 sqq. vi. it has obviously much incommon. 
2, 1317, b, 13 sqq., cf. PLATO'S 
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general content if it can devote itself to its work in 
peace. It is satisfied, therefore, with a moderate share 
in the administration : as, for example, the choice of the 
magistrates, their responsibility to itself, and the par- 
ticipation of all in the administration of justice. For 
the rest, it will like to leave its business in the hands 
of sensible men. This is the most orderly form of 
democracy. A community of artisans, traders, and 
labourers is a much more troublesome body to deal 
with. ‘heir employments act more prejudicially upon 
the character, and being closely packed together in the 
city they are always ready to meet for deliberation in 
public assemblies. If all without exception possess the 
full rights of citizenship; if those who are not freeborn 
citizens are admitted to the franchise; if the old tribal 
and communal bonds are dissolved and the different 
elements in the population massed indiscriminately 
together ; if the force of custom is relaxed and the 
control over women, children, and slaves is weakened, 
there necessarily arises that unregulated form of demo- 
cracy which, as licence has always more attraction for 
them than order, is so dear to the masses.) In this 
way there arise different forms of democracy, of which 
Aristotle enumerates four.? The first is that in which 
actual equality reigns, and in which, while no exclusive 





' Polit. vi. 4 (where, how- 
ever, 1318, b, 13; uy must be 
struck out); cf. iv. 12, 1296, b, 
24 sqq. 

2 iv. 4, 1291, b, 30 sqq. c. 4, 
cf. c. 12, ébid., vi. 4, 1318, b, 6, 
1319, a, 38. A fifth form seems, 
iv. 4, 1291, b, 39, to be inserted 
between the first and the second ; 


its peculiarity, however, accord- 
ing to this passage, rd ras dpxas 
ard tiunudrwy elvas, according to 
iv. 6 init is rather a character- 
istic of the first form. With 
SUSEMIHL and others, it will 
therefore be better to omit &AAo 
5¢ in the passage referred to. Cf. 
HENKEL, ibid. p. 82. 
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influence is conceded either to rich or poor, a certain 
property qualification—although a small one—is at- 
tached to the public offices. The second form is that in 
which no condition is attached to eligibility for office be- 
yond citizenship and irreproachable character. A third 
is that in which, while the public offices belong by right 
to every citizen, the government is still conducted on 
constitutional principles. The fourth or unlimited 
democracy is, finally, that in which the decrees of the 
people are placed above the laws; in which the people, 
led by demagogues, as a tyrant by his courtiers, becomes 
a despot, and in which all constitutional order dis- 
appears . in the absolute power of the many-headed 
sovereign. ! 
Oligarchy consists, as we seas know, in the rule 
of the propertied classes. But here, Also, we find a 
progress from more moderate forms to absolute, un- 
limited oligarchy. The mildest is that in which, while 
a property qualification sufficient to exclude the mass 
of poorer citizens from the exercise of political rights is 
demanded, the franchise is yet freely conceded to all 
who possess the requisite amount. The second form is 
| that in which the government is originally in the pos- 
session only of the richest, who fill up their own ranks by 
co-optation, either from the whole body of the citizens 
or from a certain class. The third 1s that in which 
political power descends from fathertoson. The fourth, 
finally, as a parallel to tyranny and unlimited demo- 





1 With the account of this Rep. viii. 557 A sqq. 562 B sqy. 
form of democracy, ibid. 1292, a, vi. 493, with the spirit of which 
4 sqq. v. 11, 1313, b, 32 sqq. vi. it has obviously much incommon. 
-2, 1817, b, 13 sqq., cf. PLATO'S | 
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cracy, is that in which hereditary power is limited by 
no laws.' Aristotle, however, here remarks, in terms 
that would apply equally to all forms of government, 
that the spirit of the administration is not unfrequently 
at variance with the legal form of the constitution, and 
that this is especially the case when a change in the 
constitution is imminent.? In this way there arise 
mixed forms of constitution; these, however, are just 
as often the result of the conscious effort to avoid the 
one-sidedness of democracy and oligarchy, as is the case 
with ‘ aristocracy ’ commonly so called and with polity. 

Although the name aristocracy belongs, strictly 
speaking, only to the best form of constitution, Ari- 
stotle yet permits it to be applied to those forms also 
which, while they do not, lke the former, make the 
virtue of the whole body of the citizens their chief aim, 
yet in electing to public office look, not to wealth only, 
but also to capacity. This kind of aristocracy, there- 
fore, is a mixed form of government in which olig- 
archical, democratic, and genuinely aristocratic elements 
are all combined.’? To this form ‘polity’ is closely allied.‘ 


! Polit. iv. 5. 7: apxh yap [Tijs weraBoAjs] rd 
2 Ibid. 1292, b, 11. Mh pmemix0ar Kadro@s ey wey TH 
3 So iv. 7, where Aristotlegoes modrrelg Snuoxparlay «ad dAry- 


on to enumerate three kinds of 
aristocracy in this sense: 8xov 7 
mwodrela BAéwe: els Te wAOvTOY Kal 
dperhy kal djpuov, ofoy dv Kapyndéu 
... wal éy als eis rd SU0 udvor ofoy 
h Aaxedaimovlwy eis aperqy re kad 
Sjuoy, Kal fore pifis trav Svo 
rTobrwy, Snuoxparlas Te Kai aperijs 

. kal rpiroy Boat THs Kadoupe- 
yys woditelas pérovot mpds Thy 
oAsyapxlay wardAov. v. 7, 1307, a, 


apxlay, év 3¢ rH apioroxparla radrd 
Te kal Thy aperhy, uddAtora 5é ra 
So" Aéyw 5é 7a Sto Sjyoy Kal 
dAryapxlay’ ratra yap ai wodrretal 
Te TeipavTat uryvivat Kal ai moAAal 
Tov KadouLevwy apioroKpaTiay ... 
Tas yap a&woKALWovGas waAAOY mwpds 
thy éAvyapxlay apioroxparias Ka- 
Aovow, Tas 5é mpds Td FAHOOS woAt- 
Telas. 


‘ See preceding note, and iv. 
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Aristotle here describes it as a mixture of oligarchy and 
democracy.’ It rests on a proper proportion between 
rich and poor;? it is the result of the union in one 
form or another of oligarchic and democratic institu- 
tions ;* and accordingly it may be classed equally, 
in so far as this union is of the right sort, as a demo- 
cracy and as an oligarchy.‘ Its leading feature is, in a 
word, the reconciliation of the antagonism between rich 
and poor and their respective governments. Where the 
problem is solved, and the proper mean is discovered 
between one-sided forms of government, there must 
result a universal contentment with existing institutions, 


and as a consequence fixity and permanence in the con- 


11, 1295, a, 31: Kal yap &s Kadov- 
ow dpiorokpatias, mepl ay viv 
elmouev, TH mev eEwrépw mlrrovar 
Tais mwAclorais T@v méAewy, TA BE 
yeiTvi@ot TH Kadoumevn modrtela* 
51d mepl duoiy ws mids AeKTEov, 

' iv. 8, 1293, b, 33: €or: yap 
) Twoditela ws amAa@s eimeiy plkis 
dAvyapxlas kal Snuoxparias, ciw@bacr 
St kaAely Tas wey amrokAwovlcas ws 
mpos Thv Snuokpatiay moditelas, Tas 
5é mpos thy dAvyapxiay maddAov 
apiotoxpatias. Cf. preceding note. 

2 Ibid, 1294, a, 19: éel be 
tpla earl Ta audioBnTrovyvTa Tijs 
isérnros THs moAdrtelas, éAcvOepla 
mdouTos aperh, ... pavepdy Sti Thy 
pev tow dSvow ulti, Tay evrdpwy 
kal tav amdpwy, woAirelay AEKTEor, 
thy 5¢ Tay Tpi@y apioToKpatiav 
udAiora «Tay uAAwy Tapa TV 
aAnbivhy Kal mpotnv. See p. 278, 
n. 3, supra. 

3 iv. 9: in order to obtain a 
‘polity’ we must fix our attention 
on the institutions which are 
peculiar to democracy and olig- 
archy, elra ék Tov’Twy ad’ Exarépas 


déomep ciuBodoy [on this expres- 
sion, cf. inter alia, Gen. An. i. 
18, 722, b, 11; PLATO, Symp. 
191 D] AapuBdvovras auvGeréov. 
This may be effected in three 
ways: (1) by simply uniting dif- 
ferent institutions in each: e.g. 
the oligarchical custom of punish- 
ing the rich if they refuse to take 
part in court business, with the 
democratic custom of paying 
poor men a day’s wage for appear- 
ing in court; (2) by a compro- 
mise: eg. by making neither a 
high nor a low but a moderate 
property qualification a condition 
of admission to the popular assem- 
bly ; (3) by borrowing one of two 
kindred institutions from olig- 
archy, another from democracy : 
e.g.from the former, appointment 
to office by election instead of by 
lot; from the latter, the abolition 
of all property qualifications. 

4 Thid. 1295, b, 14 sqq., where 
this is shown more fully from the 
example of the Spartan constitu- 
tion, 
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stitution as a whole.' Hence polity is the form of 
government which promises to be the most enduring, 
and is the best adapted for most states. For if we 
leave out of consideration the most perfect constitution, 
and the virtue and culture which render it possible, and 
ask which is the most desirable,? only one answer is 
possible: that in which the disadvantages of one-sided 
forms of government are avoided by combining them,? 
and in which neither the poor nor the rich part of the 
population, but the prosperous middle class, has the 
decisive voice.‘ But this is exactly what we find in 
polity. 1t exhibits the antagonistic forces of rich and 
poor in equilibrium, and must itself, therefore, rest on 
the class which stands between them. It is the inter- 
mediate form of constitution, that which is more 
favourable than any other to common well-being and 
universal justice, and presupposes the preponderance 


1 Thid. 1.34: det 8 év rH worr- 
Tela TH memtynevn KaA@s dupdrepa 
Soxety elva: nal undérepov, kal od Ce- 
Oat de’ abrijs wad ph EEwOev, Kad de’ 
airs ph r@ wAclous tEwley elvar 
Tovs BovAonevous [not by the fact 
that the majority of those who 
wish another form of constitution 
are excluded from participation 
in State management] (ef yap ay 
ka) wmovnpg woAirelg Tove’ brdpxov) 
GAAA Te und’ by BotAcoOa worL- 
reiay érépay undiy Tay Tis wéAEwS 
poplwy 8rws, 

2 Cf. iv. 11 init.: rls 8 aplorn 
wokite’a Kat tis &pioros Blos rats 
wAcloras wéAeot kal Tots xAelorots 
Tay dvOpdxwy phre mpos dperhy 
aovyxplyove: Thy bwtp Tous idiéras, 
phre xpos waidelay  picews Seiras 
kal xopny'as ruxnpas, phre mpds 


mwoAirelay Thy kar’ ebxhy yivoméerny, 
&AAG Bloy re roy rots wAelorois 
kowwvjnoa Suvardy Kal wodirelay hs 
Tas mAeloras méAes evdéxera 
peracxev, To this question (with 
which cf, p. 235) the answer is 
then given as in the text. 

3 iv. 11, 1297, a, 6: dom 8 av 
tuevoy % wodsrela ptxOf, rovobtry 
povimwrépa, CF. v..1, 1302, a, 2 sqq. 

* v.11; seep. 248, n. 1, supra. 

5 uéon wodrrela, iv. 11, 1296, 


S iv. 11, 1296, a 22: why is 
the best constitution, that which 
is intermediate between olig- 
archy and democracy, so rare? 
Because in most cities the middle 
class (7d pécov) is too weak; 
because in the wars between 
parties the victors established no 
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of the middle class over each of the other two.' The 
more any one of the other forms of constitution approxi- 
mates to this the better it will be, the more widely it 
differs from it—if we leave out of account the circum- 
stances which may give it a relative value in a particular 
case—the worse.? And as virtue consists in preserving 
the proper mean, it may be said that polity corresponds 
more closely than any other form of government to the 
life of virtue in the state;* and accordingly we shall 
be quite consistent in classing it among good constitu- 
tions, and in representing it as based upon the diffusion 
among all classes of a definite measure of civic virtue.‘ 
If, further, this virtue be sought for pre-eminently in 
military capacity, and polity be defined as the govern- 


roAitela xowvh nal Ion; because in 
like manner in the contest for the 
hegemony of Greece one party 
favoured democracy, the other 
oligarchy, and because men are 
accustomed pndé BovAeobat rd Yoov 
GAD’ F Epxev (nreivy } xparounévous 
bronevew. Speaking of the influ- 
ence tay év nyeuovlg yevoudvwy 
THs ‘EAAddos, Aristotle here re- 
marks, 1. 39: for these reasons 
the péon wodirela is either never 
found or dArydeis wal wap’ dAlyors ° 
els yap avhp cuvereloOn pdvos Ta&v 
apérepoy éd’ tryeunovig yevoudvwy 
Tabrny amwodovva thy rdtw. The 
els avhp was formerly taken to be 
Lycurgus ; others have suggested 
Theseus (SCHNEIDER, ii. 486 of 
his edition; SPENGEL, Arist. 
Stud. iii. 50), Solon (HENKEL, 
ibid. 89, SUSEMIABL, in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht for 1875, p. 376 sq.) 
and others. It cannot be said of 
any of these, however, that the 
hegemony of Hellas was in his 


hands. ONCKEN, on the other 
hand, Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 269, 
refers the passage to Philip of 


-Macedon; but while he certainly 


left each state its own constitu- 
tion in the treaty of 338, it is not 
known that he anywhere intro- 
duced (arodovva:) or restored the 
eon woAirela, Can the reference 
be to Epaminondas and the com- 
munities of Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene which were founded by him? 

1 iv. 12; see p. 248,n. 1, supra. 

2 Ibid. 1296, b, 2 sq. 

$° Cf. Polit. iv. 11, 1295, a, 35; 
el yap Karas ey rots hOiKxots elpnrat 
7d roy evdaluova Bloy elva: roy Kar’ 
dperhy dveurddicrov, perdrynra Se 
Thy aperhy, Toy pécoy ayvaryKatoy 
Blov elvac BéArioroy, ris éxdoros 
evdexoudvns tuxev peagdTnTos. TOUS 
5¢ abrobs robrous 8pous dvayKaiov 
elvat Kal wéAews dperijs nal rarlas 
kal wodirelas’ 7 yap woActela Bios 
tls dors wéAews. 

‘ See p. 243, n. J, supra. 
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' Thid. 1, 34: Set 8 év 77 wodr- 
Tela TH MEeuLyMerN KaAGS aupdrepa 
Soxeiv elvat kal undérepor, kal od e- 
wba 5.’ adrijs nal uh FEwbev, Kal bi’ 
airiis wh Te mAclous EEwbev elvau 
rovs BovAouévous [not by the fact 
that the majority of those who 
wish another form of constitution 
are excluded from participation 
in State management ] (€f% yap dv 
kal wovnpa wodirela Tove’ brdpxorv) 
GAAa TH und’ by BovAcoOa woA:- 
teiav érépay unOiy Tay Tis éAews 
poplwy Brws, 

2 Of. iv. 11 init.: rls 8 aplorn 
mwoAcre'a Kal tis &pioros Bios rais 
mAclorais wéAeot Kal Tois wAcloTots 
tay avOpdrav phre mpbs aperhy 
cuyKplvove: Thy dwép rods idiéras, 
mhre mpds maidelay } picews deirar 
Kal xopny'as tuxnpas, mhre mpds 


| "vie . vigtized ty GOOLE [ 


mwoditelay Thy Kat’ evxhy yiwouery 
&AAG Blovy re Toy Trois wAelore 
Kowwvncat Suvardyv Kal modirelay 

Tas WAcloras modes evdéxe7 
uetacxeiv. ‘To this question (wi 
which cf. p. 235) the answer 

then given as in the text. 

8 iv. 11, 1297, a, 6: 80m 8 
&uewov 7 wodrrela utxOh, Tocod: 
poviuwrépa, Cf. v..1, 1302, a, 2sq 

* vy. 11; seep. 248, n. 1, sup7 

5 uéon modrtela, iv. 11, 129 
a, 37. 

6 iv. 11, 1296, a 22: why 
the best constitution, that whi 
is intermediate between oli 
archy and democracy, so rar 
Bevause in most cities the midd 
class (Td mécov) is too weal 
because in the wars betwet 
parties the victors established 1 
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of the middle class over each of the other two.' The 
more any one of the other forms of constitution approxi- 
mates to this the better it will be, the more widely it 
differs from it—if we leave out of account the circum- 
stances which may give it a relative value in a particular 
case—the worse.? And as virtue consists in preserving 
the proper mean, it may be said that polity corresponds 
more closely than any other form of government to the 
life of virtue in the state;* and accordingly we shall 
be quite consistent in classing it among good constitu- 
tions, and in representing it as based upon the diffusion 
among all classes of a definite measure of civic virtue.‘ 
If, further, this virtue be sought for pre-eminently in 
military capacity, and polity be defined as the govern- 


moAitela Kon Kal ton; because in 
like manner in the contest for the 
hegemony of Greece one party 
favoured democracy, the other 
oligarchy, and because men are 
accustomed unde BovAcoOat Td Yoor 
GAA’ }) &pxew Cnrety  Kparouuévous 
brouevery, Speaking of the influ- 
ence Tav év nyeuovia yevouevwr 
ths ‘EAAddos, Aristotle here re- 
marks, 1. 39: for these reasons 
the péon moditela is either never 
found or édArydxis Kal map’ dAlyots * 
eis yap avhp cuvereloOn wdvos TeV 
mporepov ed nyenovia ‘yevouévwv 
Tavtny amwodovva thy Tdkiv, The 
eis avyp was formerly taken to be 
Lycurgus ; others have suggested 
Theseus (SCHNEIDER, ii. 486 of 
his edition; SPENGEL, Arist. 
Stud. iii. 50), Solon (HENKEL, 
ibid. 89, SUSEMIAL, in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht for 1875, p. 376 sq.) 
and others. It cannot be said of 
any of these, however, that the 
hegemony of Hellas was in his 


hands. ONCKEN, on the other 
hand, Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 269, 
refers the passage to Philip of 
Macedon; but while he certainly 
left each state its own constitu- 
tion in the treaty of 338, itis not 
known that he anywhere intro- 
duced (a&rodovva) or restored the 
méon mwodirela, Can the reference 
be to Epaminondas and the com- 
munities of Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene which were founded by him? 

! iv.12; see p. 248,n. 1, supra. 

2 Ibid. 1296, b, 2 sq. 

’ Cf. Polit. iv. 11, 1295, a, 35: 
ei yap KaA@s év Tots HOuKots elpnrat 
To Tov evdaluova Blov elya: Toy Kat’ 
aperhy aveumddiorov, weodrynta Se 
Thy apethy, Toy pmécoy avayKaiov 
Blov elvac BéATioTov, Tis ExdorTols 
evdexouevns Tuxelv wecdTNTOS. TOUS 
5€ avro’s Tovrous Spous avaryKatov 
elvat Kal méAews Gpetijs Kal Kaxlas 
kal wodrrelas* 7) yap TwoAcrela Bios 
tls €or. woAEws. 


* See p. 243, n. 1, supra. 
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ment of the men able to bear arms,' it may be pointed 
out in support of that view, first, that the only form of 
constitution which will be tolerated bya military popu- 
lation is one founded upon universal freedom and 
equality ;? and, secondly, that the heavy-armed foot- 
soldiers who constituted the main strength of the 
Greek armies belonged chiefly to the well-to-do portion 
of the people. Nevertheless, the ambiguity of the 
position of polity in Aristotle’s account of it, to which 
attention has already been called in this chapter, cannot 
be said to be either justified or explained away by these 
remarks. 

The worst of all forms of constitution is Tyranny, 
for in it the best—namely, true monarchy—has been 
transformed into its opposite.‘ In the course of the 
brief discussion which he devotes to it, Aristotle distin- 
guishes three kinds of tyranny, applying the same name, 
not only to absolute despotism, but also to the elective 
monarchy of some barbarous peoples, and to the dicta- 
torship of the old Greek Aisymnetae. True tyranny, 
however, is only to be found in a state where an indi- 
vidual wields absolute power in his own interest and 
against the will of the people.® 

1 iii. 7,17; see p. 243, n. 2, sup. 4 iv. 2, 1289, a, 38 sqq. (cf. 

2 On this head, cf. iii. 11, also vii. 1313, a, 34-1314, a, 29). 
1281, b, 28 sq. On the same principle, according 

$ vi. 7, 1321, a, 12: rd yap to this passage, oligarchy is the 
6riutixdy Tay ebrdpwy eori uaAAoy second worst, as aristocracy is 
4) Trav axédpwv. The reason of this the second best, constitution, 
is to be sought for partly in the while democracy is the most 
fact that the equipment of the tolerable of the false forms, being 
hoplites was expensive, but a perversion of polity. For a 
chiefly in the preliminary train- fuller statement of the sameview, 
ing in gymnastics required by see th. viii. 12. 


the service. Cf. also Polit. iv. 5 Polit. iv. 10; cf, iii. 14, 
13, 1297, a, 29 sqq. 
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Aristotle next proceeds to examine what division of 
political power is best adapted to each of the different 
kinds of constitution,' distinguishing here three sources 
of authority: the deliberative assemblies, the magi- 
strates, and the law courts.? The functions, however, 
of these three were not so defined as to permit of their 
being completely identified with the legislature, the 
executive, and the judicature of modern political theory.’ 
He does not omit to draw attention here to the tricks 
and sophistries by which the predominant party, in one 
or other form of government, seeks to circumvent its 
opponent and to advance its own interests, making it 
clear, however, that he himself sets small store by such 


petty and hollow devices.° 


He further discusses the 


qualities that fit a man for the discharge of the more 


important offices of state. 


He demands for this end 


not merely experience, business capacity, and attach- 
ment to the existing constitution, but before everything 


1285, a, 16—-b, 3, and p. 240 sq. 
supra. 

ay. 14-16; cf. vi. 2, 1317, 
b, 17-1318, a, 10. 

2 iv. 14, 1297, b, 37: €or: 57 
tpla udpia Tay ToAtTE@y Tracer, 
wep. ay Set Oewpeiy Toy orovdaiov 
vouobérny éxdoTn Td ouupépor * 
@v éexdvTwy Kad@s avaryKn THY 
moAitelay €xew KaAds, Kal Tas 
moAitelas GAAHAwY Siabépew év TE 
Siapepev Exacroy Trovtwy: art 5€ 
TaY Tpi@vy TOUTwWY Ey pev Ti Td 
BovAevouevov mepl Tay Kkowor, 
Sevrepov 5¢ Tb wepl ras apxds... 
tpirov 5¢ th Td SixdCov. 

3 Thid. 1298, a, 3, Aristotle 
continues: xvpioy 8 éorl rd Bov- 
Acusmevov wept moA€uou Kal eiphyns 


kal cuumaxlas kal diaddoews, Kal 
mepl vduwy, kal wept Oavdrouv kal 
guvyjs Kal dSnuevoews, nal Tov 
evduvav, so that conformably to 
Greek usage the deliberative as- 
sembly, in addition to its legisla- 
tive functions, has important 
judicial and executive duties to 
perform. 

4 "Oca mpopdoews xdpi ev Tats 
moAitelas coplCovrar mpds tov 57- 
pov, the dAvyapxiKkda codlouata Tis 
vouobecias, and on the other hand 
& év tats Snuoxparias mpds taidr’ 
avticoplCovra, iv. 13. 

5 v, 2, 1307, b, 40, he advises: 
LH muorevew Tos copicuaros xdpiv 
mpos To WANs auykemévois* ef- 
edAeyxeTa yap brd Tay Epywr: 
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else that kind of culture and character which is in 
harmony with the spirit of the constitution.! He passes 
in review the various offices of state,” leaving off at the 
point where we should naturally have expected that 
portion of the missing discussion of the laws which 
relate to public offices. He treats with especial care, 
however, the causes which produce change and dissolu- 
tion in particular forms of constitution’ and the means 
to counteract them. MHere, also, he is true to his 
method of specifying as fully as possible, as the result 
of wide observation and reflection, all the various causes 
which, are at work and the nature of their effects; 
and accordingly he challenges the conclusions of Plato’s 
Republic on the subject of the revolutions in states and 
their causes, with justice indeed, in so far as his theory 
of politics is in stricter accordance with facts, but at 
the same time not without a certain misunderstanding 
of their true character.2 This whole section is excep- 
tionally rich in examples of acute observation, sound 
judgment, and profound knowledge of the world; it 
is impossible, however, to do more here than mention a 
few of the chief points of interest. Two of these stand 
out in special prominence. In the first place, he warns 
us against under-estimating small deviations from the 
status quo, or insignificant occasions of party strife. 
Important though the objects for which parties contend 
usually are, the actual outbreak of hostilities may be 


1 y. 9, where the third com- 2 vi. 8. 
tonly neglected point of the aper? * -v..1-7, 10. 

kal Sixaocdvn ev Exdotn Twodrtela tee Be Oo 11 Vi. BaF, 

 mpos Thy woditelay is discussed ®* v. 12, 1315, a, 40 sqq.; cf. 
with especial fallness. Cf.p.286, ZELLER, Platon. Stud. 206 sq. 

n. 3, infra. 
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occasioned by the pettiest of causes,! and small as the 
change in a government may be at first, yet this may 
be itself the cause of a greater, and so there may 
gradually come about from small beginnings a complete 
revolution in the whole.? Secondly, we have the prin- 
ciple which constitutes one of the leading thoughts in 
Aristotle’s Politics, and is not the least of the many 
provufs of political insight exhibited in the work— 
namely, that every form of government brings ruin on 
itself by its own excess, and that moderation in the use 
of authority, justice to all, good administration and 
moral capacity are the best means of retaining power. 
Democracies are ruined by demagogy and by injustice 
towards the prosperous classes; oligarchies, by oppres- 
sion of the people and by the limitation of political 
rights to too smalla minority ; monarchies by arrogance 
and outrage in the rulers.* He who desires the main- 
tenance of any particular form of government must 
endeavour above everything to keep it within the limits 
of moderation, aud prevent it from courting its own 
destruction by any one-sided insistence on the principle 
of its constitution ;* he must endeavour to reconcile con- 


tv. 4 init.: yiyvovra: pey ovv 


sqq. These are not the only 
ai ordoeis ov mep) piKpa@y GAA’ 


causes of their ruin, according to 


€k wuikpav, otacia¢ovcr. be repl 
meydAwy. mddiota b€ Kal ai wixpal 
ioxvovotv, Srav ev Tots Kuplois 
yéevwvTar. .. ev apy yap ylyverat 
To audprnua, 7 5° apxh Aéyera 
futov elvat maytdés &c.; in support 
of which there follows a rich 
collection of examples. 

*-v. 7, 1307, a, 40 sqq. c.. 3, 
1303, a, 20. 

3 v. 5, c. 6 init., tbid. 1306, b, 
2, 1306, a, 12, c. 10, 1311 a, 22 


a = a 


Aristotle, but they are among 
the most frequent and important. 

4 v. 9, 1309, b, 18: mapa mavra 
dé ravTa Set uh AavOdvew, b voy 
AavOdver Tas mapexBeBnkvias o- 
Aurelas, TO méecov" TOAAG yap TaY 
Suxovytwy Snuotikayv Aver Tas Snmo- 
kpatias Kal Ta@v oAvyapxiKay Tas 
dAvyapxtas, as is well shown in 
what follows. Cf..vi. 5, 1320, a, 
2 sqq. 
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1 y, 9, where the third com- 2 vi. 8. 
raonly neglected point of theaper} 3 v, 1-7, 10. 
kal bixaoodvn ev éxdory wodrtela 4 v. 8,9, 11, vi. 5-7. 
"1 xpos Thy woAitelay is discussed ®* v. 12, 1315, a, 40 sqq.; cf. 


with especial fullness. Cf.p.286, ZELLER, Platon. Stud. 206 sq. 
n. 3, infra. 
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occasioned by the pettiest of causes,' and small as the 
change in a government may be at first, yet this may 
be itself the cause of a greater, and so there may 
gradually come about from small beginnings a complete 
revolution in the whole.? Secondly, we have the prin- 
ciple which constitutes one of the leading thoughts in 
Aristotle’s Politics, and is not the least of the many 
provfs of political insight exhibited in the work— 
namely, that every form of government brings ruin on 
itself by its own excess, and that moderation in the use 
of authority, justice to all, good administration and 
moral capacity are the best means of retaining power. 
Democracies are ruined by demagogy and by injustice 
towards the prosperous classes; oligarchies, by oppres- 
sion of the people and by the limitation of political 
rights to too small a minority ; monarchies by arrogance 
and outrage in the rulers.? He who desires the main- 
tenance of any particular form of government must 
endeavour above everything to keep it within the limits 
of moderation, and prevent it from courting its own 
destruction by any one-sided insistence on the principle 
of its constitution;* he must endeavour to reconcile con- 


tv. 4 init.: ylyvoyvrar wey ody sqq. These are not the only 


ai ordoets ov wep) mixp@y GAA’ 
éx uikpav, aracid(ove: 5 wep 
peydrwy. uddrtora 5¢ Kal al uixpal 
isxvovow, 8ray ev Trois Kuplos 
yevwvra. .. dv apy yap ylyveras 
7d audprnua, 7 8’ apxh Aéyerat 
husiov elvat wayrés &c.; in support 
of which there follows a rich 
collection of examples. 

2 v. 7, 1307, a, 40 sqq. c. 3, 
1303, a, 20. 

3 v. 5, c. 6 init., bid. 1305, b, 
2, 1306, a, 12, c. 10, 1311 a, 22 


causes of their ruin, according to 
Aristotle, but they are among 
the most frequent and important. 

* v. 9, 1309, b, 18: rapa wdvra 
dt ratra Set uh AavOdver, d viv 
AavOdve: tas wmapexBeByxvias xo- 
Airelas, Th évov’ WoAAa yap Tay 
Suxobvtrwy Syporiav Aver tas 5nuo- 
xparlas Kal Trav ddAryapxinay ras 
daryapxlas, as is well shown in 
what follows. Cf.-.vi. 5, 1320, a, 
2 saqq. 
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flicting factions ; he must counterbalance the prepon- 
derance of one by assigning corresponding influence 
to the other, and so preserve the former from excess.! 
Above all, he must be careful to prevent the public 
offices from being worked for selfish ends, or one portion 
of the people from being plundered and oppressed by 
the other. Here the right course is precisely the 
opposite of that which is commonly pursued : it is pre- 
cisely the natural opponents of a constitution that require 
most consideration, lest by unjust treatment they be 
transformed into active enemies of the commonwealth.’ 
In another respect what is required by the nature of 
the case is the opposite of that which commonly occurs. 
Nothing is of greater importance for the preservation of 
any form of state than the previous education of those 
in whose hands the power is placed.* But capacity for 
rule depends solely upon modesty and hardihood ; the 
power of the oligarch is incompatible with effeminacy, 
the freedom of the people with licentiousness.4 And 
this is true of all forms of constitution without excep- 


1 v. 8, 1308, b, 24. 

2 v. 8, 1308, b, 31-1309, a, 32, 
c. 9, 1310, a, 2 sqq. vi 5, 1320, a, 
4 sqq. 29 sqq. c. 7, 1321, a, 31 
S 


qq. 

7, v. 9, 13810, a, 12: wéyoroy 
S¢ wdyrwy trav eipnudywy mpds 7d 
Siauévery ras moAdrrelas, ov viv 
dAtywpove: mdvres, TH waidever0a 
mpos tas modirelas. dpedos yap 
ovdéy Tray wbheAmotdrwy véouwv 
kal ouvdedotacuévay bxd wdvtwy 
Tov woAtrevouevwy, ef wh ~vovras 
eiOionévor al mewadeupevor ev TH 


woditela, Cf. pp. 261, 284, n. 1, 
supra. 
4 Ibid. 1, 19: ors SE 7d we- 


wmadevoba: xpos thy wodirelay ov 
Tovro, To woety ols yxalpovow oi 
dAcyapxouvres 4 of Snyuoxpariay 
Bovaduevor, &AA’ ols Suyhocovra oi 
pev dAvyapxetw of St Snuoxpareio Gat. 
yoy 8 év wey ais dadcyapyxlas of 
Tav apxdvrwy viol rpupaciw, of 5é 
tav &xdpwv ylyvovrat yeyupvac- 
pévos kal wewovnndres, Gore al 
BotAovrat paddAoy Kal duvavras 
vewrepi(ev. Similarly in demo- 
cracies: (fi éy rais roiadras dnyo- 
Kpariats €xaoros ws BovAera .. . 
tovro 8 dar) pavdov: ob yap Set 
ofecOat SovAelay elvac rd hv mpds 
Thy woAdtrelay, GAA cwrnplay. 
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tion. Even the absolute power of the monarch depends 
for its continuance upon its limitation ;! and the un- 
righteous rule of the tyrant can only make men forget 
the odium of its origin by approaching in the form of 
its administration to monarchy. The best means for 
the maintenance of tyranny is care for the common well- 
being, for the embellishment of the city, and for the 
public services of religion, a modest household and good 
economy, ready recognition of merit, a courteous and 
dignified bearing, commanding personality, sobriety 
and strength of character, regard for the rights and 
interests of all.2~ So in like manner with regard to 
oligarchy, the more despotic it is, the more need is there 
for good order in the government: for just as it is the 
sickly body or the cranky vessel that demands the most 
careful management, so it is the bad state that most 
requires good administration in order to counterbalance 
its defects? And so we arrive always at the same con- 
clusion—-namely, that justice and morality are the only 
security for durability in states. However deep the 
philosopher goes in the scientific analysis of the forms 
of constitution which more or less lack this foundation, 
it is only to arrive in the end at the same result, and to 
show that in them also the government must be con- 
ducted upon the principles which more obviously under- 
lie the true forms: that which in these last is the 


vi ll init.: odovra Se [ai tikol Kal rots ecw Yoo. wadrdAov 
povapxla:] TG Tas pevy Baoirelas Kal brd Tay apxopévwy POovoivTa. 
tyew emi To weTpidrepov. Bow yap ATTov. 
éAatrévewy dot Kipiot, wAelw xpdvov 2 v. 11, 1314, a, 29-1316, b, 
dvaryKaioy wevery Tacw Thy apxnv: 10. 
avrol Te yap hrrov ylvovra decmo- 4 vi. 6, 1320, b, 30 sqq. 
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primary object of government—namely, the well-being of 
all—is in the former an indispensable means for retaining 
the sovereignty. 

The fates prevented Aristotke from developing his 
political views with the fullness and completeness he 
intended in his plan, and philosophy is, doubtless, 
greatly the loser. But even in the incomplete form in 
which we have it, the Politics is the richest treasure that 
has come down to us from antiquity, and, if we take into 
account the difference of the times, it is the greatest con- 
tribution to the field of political science that we possess. 


289 


CHAPTER XIV 
RHETORIC 


ARISTOTLE regards Rhetoric, as we have already seen, as 
auxiliary to Politics.’ His treatment of this, as of other 
branches of science, was thoroughly revolutionary, and 
his labours may be said to form an epoch in its history. 
While his predecessors had contented themselves with 
what was little more than a collection of isolated 
oratorical aids and artifices,? he sought to lay bare the 
permanent principles which underlie a matter in which 
success 1s commonly regarded as a mere question of 
chance, or at best of practice and readiness, and thus 
to lay the foundations for a technical treatment of 
rhetoric. He seeks to supply what Plato’ had de- 
manded but had not actually attempted—namely, a 
scientific account of the principles of the oratorical art. 
He does not limit the sphere of this art, as did the 


1 Cf. p. 185, n. 1, supra, and 
on Aristotle’s rhetorical works, 
vol. i. p. 72 sq. 

2 Besides what PLATO, Phed- 
gus, 266 C sqq., and Aristotle 
himself, het. i. 1, 1354, a, 11 
sqq., remarks, see also Ph. d. Gr. 
i. p. 1013 sqq. 

3 Rhet. i. 1, 1354, a, 6: trav 
bev ody WOAAGY Of pey eEiKh TaAvTA 
Spa@oiv, of 5€ Sia ouvhPeav amd 
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etews. mel 5’ duhorépws évdé- 
xeta, S7jAov Sri ely By adra Ka 
ddomaev’ 5: b yap émitrvyxavovow 
of re 81a cuvhOeay nal of amd 
TavTouaTov, Thy aitiay Oewpeiy 
évdéxetat, Td 8 Tomoiroy Hd7 
nmavtes hy duorvyhouey réxvns 
Epryov elvan. 

* Phedr. 269 Dsqq.; cf. ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. p. 803 sq. : 
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ordinary view, to forensic and perhaps political oratory. 
He remarks, as his predecessor had done, that since the 
gift of speech is universal and may be applied to the 
most diverse purposes, and since its exercise, whether 
in public or in private, in giving advice, in exhortation, 
and in every kind of exposition, is essentially the same, 
rhetoric, like dialectic, is not confined to any special 
field ;! as dialectic exhibits the forms of thought, so 
must rhetoric exhibit the forms of persuasive speech in 
all their universality, and apart from their application 
to any particular subject-matter.? On the other hand, 
as Plato had already observed,’ the function of the art 
of oratory is different from that of philosophy : the latter 
aims at instruction, the former at persuasion; the goal 
of the one is truth, of the other probability.‘ Aristotle, 
however, differs from his teacher in the value he attaches 
to this art and to theoretical discussions devoted to its 
exposition.’ He agrees, indeed, with Plato in reproach- 
ing ordinary rhetoric with limiting itself to aims which 
are merely external, and considering it merely as a 
means for exciting the emotions and winning over the 
jury, and with neglecting the higher branch of oratory 


1 Rhet.i. 1 init., and 1355, b, 8 Cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 803 sq. 
7, c. 2 init, ibid. 1356, a, 30 sqq. * Rhet. i. 1, 1355, a, 25, c. 2 
ii. 18 init. c. 1,1377, b, 21; cf. init. See also infra. 
PLATO, Phedr. 261 A sqq. 5 He does not, indeed, men- 

2 Rhet. i. 4, 1359, b, 12: 80m tion Plato in Rhet. i. 1, 1355, a, 
8 &y ris } thy Siarexrichy } tavryny 20sqq., but that he had him, and 
[rhetoric] uh xa@dwep dv Suvdues especially his Gorgias (Ph. d. Gr. 
[dexterities] GAA’ émorimas wet- i. p. 510), in his mind is rightly 
para kaTragkevalew, Afoera: thy observed by SPENGEL (UVeb. die 
giow airav apavicas r@ meraBal- Rhetorik des Arist.: Abh. d. 
yew émoxevddwy eis emorhpas philos.-philol. Kl. d. Bayer. 
Swoxetuéveor Tivav wpayudtrwy, adda Akad. vi. 458 sq.). 
ph pdvov Adywr. 
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| —in which these means occupy a secondary place—for 
the lower, political for forensic eloquence. But on the 
other hand he recognises that the one essential function 
of the speaker, under all circumstances, is to convince 
his audience,' and accordingly he admits no rhetoric as 
genuine which is not based upon dialectic or the art of | 
logical demonstration.? He even expressly declares 
that all rhetorical artifices must be rigorously excluded | 
from the law courts, and orators forced to confine 
themselves exclusively to logical demonstration.* He 
recognises, however,‘ that all are not open to scientific 
instruction, but that for the majority of men we must 
start from the level of the common consciousness, which 
moves in a region of probability, and not of abstract. 
truth. Nor does he see any great danger in so doing, 
for men, he holds, have a natural sense of truth, and 
as a general rule are right.° He reminds us that in 
the art of oratory we possess a means of securing the 
victory of right, as well as of defending ourselves; and 
that in order that we may not fall a prey to the arts of 
opponents, it is indispensable that we should ourselves 
understand their nature. As, therefore, in the Logic 


1 Rhet.i. 1, 1354, a, 11 sqq. GAndés kal 7d Suotoy TS GANOET THs 





b, 16 sqq. 

2 Thid. 1355, a, 3 sqq. b, 15, ¢. 
2, 1356, a, 20 sqq. 

$ j,1, 1354, a, 24: ob yap be 
Tov Sixacrhy Siacrpépery eis dpyhv 
mpodyovtras 7) Odvov 7) EAcov ° 
Suoov yap khy ef tis, @ méeAArEL 
xpicba Kavdvi, TovTOY Tooele 
atpeBAdv. Of. iii. 1, 1404, a, 4. 

4 Thid. 1355, a, 20-b, 7; cf. 
iii. 1, 1404, a, 1 sqq. 

5 1355, a, 14: rhetoric is 
based upon dialectic ; 7é re yap 


avTis éoTi Suvduews idetv, Sua 
dé al of &vOpwro: mpds Td GAnOes 
mepikac ikav@s Kal Ta mAcelw 
Tuyxdvover Tis &Anbelas* 51d pds 
Ta €vSota croxactiKas exew Tod 
duolws Exovros Kal mpds Thy adrh- 
Belay éoriv, Cf. p. 256, n. 2, supra. 
§ Ibid. and 1355, b, 2: the 
misuse of the art of oratory is 
certainly very dangerous, but 
this is true of all accomplish- 
ments except virtue—the more 
so in proportion to their value, 
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he had supplemented the investigation of scientific proof 
by that of probable proof, in the Politics the account of 
the best with that of defective constitutions, so in the 
Rhetoric, he does not omit to treat of those aids to the 
orator which supplement actual proof, and to discuss the 
art of demonstration, not only in its strict sense, but also 
in the sense of probable proof, which starts with what is 
universally acknowledged and obvious to the mass of 


mankind.' 


' Aristotle therefore treats 
rhetoric, not only as the counter- 
part of dialectic (a4yricrpogos ti 
Siarextinp, Rhet. i. 1 init. — 
which, however, primarily re- 
fers merely to the fact that 
they both deal. not with the con- 
tents, but with the universal 
forms of thought and speech), 
but as a branch (see p. 185, n. 1, 
supra) and even as a part of it 
pépidy rs Tis Siadextixhs Kal 
épolwna (Rhet. i, 2, 1356, a, 30—— 
that SPENGEL, Rhet. Gr. i. 9, 
reads for duolwua ‘‘duola,” is for 
the question before us unimpor- 
tant, but the alteration is not 
probable) ; a science compounded 
of analytic and ethics. In a 
word, it consists for the most 
part in an application of dia- 
lectic to certain practical pro- 
blems (described p. 295, infra). 
While, therefore, we cannot di- 
rectly apply to rhetoric all that 
is true of dialectic in general, 
and still less all that is true of 
it as applied to the service of 
philosophy, and while the dis- 
tinctions which THUROT (Etudes 
sur Aristote, 154 sqq. 242 5q.; 
Questions sur la Rhétorique d’ 
Aristote, 12 sq.) seeks to point 


But as he regards the former as the most 


out between the two sciences 
are, so far, for the most part well 
grounded, it does not follow from 
this that the above account of 
their relation to one another is 
incorrect, and that we have a 
right, with Thurot, to set aside 
the definite statement in Rhett. i. 
2, by altering the text. For the 
orator’s most important function, 
according to Aristotle, is demon- 
stration, which, as only probable, 
falls within the sphere of dia- 
lectic (#het.i. 1, 1355, a, 3 sqq.); 
rhetoric is demonstration é 
év8dtwy in reference to the sub- 
jects which are proper to public 
speaking, as dialectic is a like 
kind of demonstration with refer- 
ence to all possible subjects. Nor 
can we accept THUROT’S proposal 
(Etudes, 248 sqq.) to read, Rhet. 
i. 1, 13855, a, 9, c. 2, 1356, a, 26, 
Anal. Post. i. 11, 77, a, 29, 
“dyadutixh” instead of d:aArexrih. 
As the doctrine of cvAdAoyicpds 
€& év3dtwv, dialectic necessarily 
deals with inferences in general, 
and as it is precisely inferences 
of this kind which are the sub- 
ject-matter of rhetoric, it is better 
to connect it with dialectic than 
with analytic, using Ssadenrich, 
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important sense, he devotes the fullest discussion to it. 
Of the three books of the Rhetori¢, the first two, being 
the first section of his plan, treat of the means of 
proof (zicteis); while the second and third parts, on 
style (Ad&ts) and arrangement (rdés), are compressed 
into the last book, whose genuineness, moreover, 1s not 
beyond dispute.! ; 

Proofs, according to Aristotle, are divided into those 
which @all within the province of art and those which 
do not. Rhetoric as a science has to do only with the 
former.? These are of three kinds, according as they 
depend upon the subject, the speaker, or the hearer. 
A speaker will produce conviction if he succeeds in 
showing that his assertions are true and that he is him- 
self worthy of credit, and if he knows how to create a 
favourable impression upon his hearers. Under the first 
of these heads, that of the subject-matter, we shall have 
to discuss demonstration; under the second, or the 
character of the speaker, the means which the orator 
takes to recommend himself to his audience; under the 
third, or the disposition of the hearers, the appeals that 
he makes to their emotions.2 The first and most 
important part of rhetoric, therefore, falls into these 
three sections.‘ | 


however, in a somewhat wide 
sense. On the relation of dia- 
lectic to rhetoric, see also WAITZ, 
Arist. Org. ii. 435 sq. 

' Cf. vol. i. p. 74, supra; Ph. 
d. Gr.i. p. 389. 

2 FRhet. i. 2, 1355, b, 35: ray 
be micrewy ai wey &rexvol eicw ai 
3° fyrexvor. &rexva dé Aéyw Boa 
BH 80 hudy wemdpiorat GAAS mpovr- 
ipxev, oloy pdprupes Bdoavor avy- 


ypapal nal 80a roavra, evrexva 
dé doa Sia THs meOdSou Kal 80 Auaov 
KatackevacOjva: Suvardy. ore 
det roUTwy Tois mev xphoacOa ra 
dé edpety. 

31. 2, 1356, a, 1 sqq. ii. 1, 
1377, b,; 21 sqq. iii. 1, 1403, b, 9; 
cf. i. 8, 9, 1366, a, 8, 25. 

4 wep) ras &wodelters, w. Ta HOn, 
aw, Ta WaOn. 
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These, again, are found to deal with subjects of 
different intrinsic importance,! and it is therefore not 
unnatural that Aristotle should treat the first of them, 
the theory of demonstration, at the greatest length. 
Just as scientific proof proceeds by syllogism and induc- 
tion, so rhetorical proceeds by enthymeme and instance.? 
The exposition of the various points of view from which 
a subject may be treated,* the topics of oratory, occupies 

. a considerable portion of Aristotle’s treatise; ner does 
he here limit himself to universal principles which are 
equally applicable to every kind of speech, but discusses 
those peculiarities in each which depend upon the par- 
i ticular aim it has in view and the character of its 
subject-matter ; 4 he thus seeks to exhibit the principles 
of oratory, not only in respect to its general form, but 
also in respect to its particular matter. With this 
aim he distinguishes three different kinds or classes of 





1 See p. 291, n. 2, supra. 

* Rhet. i. 2, 1356, a, 35-1357, 
b, 37, where the nature of these 
means of proof is fully explained, 
cf. ii, 22 init.; Anal. Pri. ii. 27, 
70, a, 10. An enthymeme, accord- 
ing to this passage, is a ovAAoyic- 
pos ef eixérwy Qh onuelwy. het. 
1356, b, 4 gives another defini- 
tion: Kado 8 evOdunua péev pn- 
TopiKoy avdAuytopov, mapaderypa 
5é dwmaywyhy pnropixny; it comes, 
however, to the same thing, as 
the orator, gua orator, is limited 
to probable evidence. 

2 In Rhet. i. 2, 1358, a, 2, ii. 
26 init., and ii. 1 inét., Aristotle 
speaks only of the principles of 
the enthymeme; but as the ex- 
ample only calls to mind in an 
individual case what the enthy- 


meme states in a universal propo- 
sition, his account refers, as a 
matter of fact, to demonstration 
in general, as he, indeed, also 
includes in it (6g. ii. 20, c. 23, 
1397, b, 12 sqq. 1398, a, 32 sqq.) 
example and induction. 

* Rhet. i. 2, 1358, a, 2 sqq.: 
the enthymeme consists partly of 
universal propositions which 
belong to no special art or science 
and are applicable, e.7., to physics 
as well as ethics, partly of such as 
are of limited application within 
the sphere of a particular science, 
€.g. physics or ethics ; the former 
Aristotle calls réwo:, the latter 
%ia or eldn, remarking that the 
distinction between them, funda- 
mental as it is, had almost 
entirely escaped his predecessors. 
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speeches: deliberative, forensic, and declamatory.' The 
first of these has to do with advice and warning; the 
second, with indictment and defence; the third, with 
praise and blame. The first deals with the future; the 
second, with the past; the third, pre-eminently with the 
present. In the first, the question is of advantage and 
disadvantage ; in the second, of right and wrong; in 
the third, of nobility and baseness.? Aristotle enu- 
merates the topics with which each of these has to deal.* 
He indicates ‘* the chief subjects upon which advice may 
be required in politics, and the questions which arise in 
connection with each, and upon which information must 
be sought. He discusses minutely the goal for which all 
human actions make—namely, happiness; its con- 
stituents and conditions;° the good and the things 
which we call good ;® the marks by which we distinguish 
goods of a higher or a lower character ;‘ and, finally, 
he gives a brief review of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the different forms of government, inasmuch 
as these must in each case determine both the orator’s 
actual proposals and the attitude he assumes towards 
his hearers. Similarly, with a view to the orator’s 
practical guidance in the declamatory art, he enlarges 
upon the noble or honourable in conduct; upon virtue, 


1 Aristotle was also un- marksin het. i. 4 init. 


doubtedly the first to point out 
this important division, for we 
cannot regard the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum (c. 2 init.), as has 
been already remarked, vol. i. p. 
74, swpra, as pre-Aristotelian. 

2 Rhet. i. 3. 

3 See the more general re- 


4 Tbid. 1359, b, 18 sqq., where 
five are enumerated: revenue, 
war and peace, defence, exports, 
and imports, legislation. 

55, Gi, 

of 

7 Ibid. c. 7. 


§ 1.8, cf. vol. ii. p. 240,n.3, sup. 
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its chief forms, its outward signs and effects; and upon 
the method which the orator must adopt in treating of 
these subjects.! For behoof of the forensic orator, he 
discusses, in the first place, the causes and motives of 
unjust actions, and since pleasure as well as good (which 
has already been discussed) may be a motive, Aristotle 
goes on to treat of the nature and kinds of pleasure and 
the pleasurable.? He inquires what it is in the circum- 
stances both of the perpetrator and of the sufferer of the 
wrong that tempts to its committal.’ He investigates 
the nature, the kinds, and the degrees of crime;‘ and 
adds, finally, in this section rules for the employment of 
: those proofs which lie outside the province of art, and 
which find a place only in a judicial trial.6 The views 
he propounds on all these subjects agree, of course, 
7 entirely with what we already know of his ethical and - 
a political convictions, except that here, in accordance 
| with the aim of the work, they are presented in a more — 
oo 2 popular, and therefore sometimes in a less accurate 
a? and scientific, form. Only after thus discussing the 
| individual peculiarities of the different kinds of oratory 
does Aristotle proceed to investigate those forms of 
| proof which are equally applicable to all,® discussing 
ee under this head the universal forms of demonstration— 
iz namely, enthymeme and instance, together with a few 





17.9. 

2 i, 10 8q. 

8 was exovres Kal rvas &d:- 
kovow, Rhet. i, 12. 

* i, 13 sq., cf. c. 10 init. 

5 i. 15, cf. p. 293, n. 2, supra. 

6 ii. 18 (from 1391, b, 23 on- 
wards), c. 26, if, that is to say, we 
place this section (see vol. i. p. 74, 


supra), with SPENGEL, before the 
first seventeen chapters of the 
second book. But even if, with 
BRANDIS (iii. 194sq.)and THUROT 
(Htudes sur Arist. 228 sqq.), we 
take the traditional order as the 
original one, we must admit that 
the contents of the section are 
more in place here. 
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rhetorical commonplaces.! Of the two other means of 
proof, besides demonstration proper—namely, the per- 
sonal recommendations of the speaker and the impres- 
sion upon the audience—the former is only cursorily 
touched upon, as the rules relating to it are deducible 
from other parts of the argument.? On the other hand, 
Aristotle goes into minute detail on the subject of the 
emotions and their treatment: on anger and the means 
of arousing and soothing it ;3 on love and hatred, desire 
and aversion, and the means of exciting each of them ; ‘ 
likewise on fear, shame, good will, sympathy,® indigna- 
tion,® envy, and jealousy.” To this he. finally adds an 
account of the influence which the age and outward 
circumstances (rvyar) of a man exercise upon his 
character and disposition.® 

These observations conclude the first and most 
important section of the Ithetoric; the third book treats 
more shortly of styleand arrangement. In regard to the 
mend him to his audience the 
orator must get credit for three 


things: insight, uprightness and 
benevolence: d6ev yey olvuy 


1 According to the announce- 
ment made c. 18 fiz., c. 19 treats 
especially of possibility and im- 
possibility, actual truth and false- 


hood, relative importance and un- 
importance (wep) dSuvarov Kai ddv- 
varou, nal wérepoy yéyovey 4 od 
yeyovey Kal Fora: Rovn Zora, Err 5é 
wept peyéBous kal pixpérntos Tay 
mpaypatwy, 1393, a, 19); c. 20 of 
illustration, c. 21 of gnomology ; 
c. 21-26 of enthymemes, for which 
Aristotle gives, not only general 
rules (c. 22), but a complete topi- 
cal account of the formsemployed 
in proof and disproof (c. 23); of 
fallacies (c. 24); of instances 
for combating enthymemes (c. 
25). 

2 ii. 


1378, a, 6: to recom- 


dpévimor kal omovdaio: pavetey dy, 
éx Tay wepl ras aperas Sinpnuevwv 
(i.9; see p. 296, n.1, sup.) Anwréoy 

. wept 8 evvoias nal pidrlas év 
Tois wept Ta wdOn AEKTEoy viv, 

3 ii. 2, 3. 

*.er4, 

°c. 6-8. 

§ The displeasure at the un- 
merited fortune of unworthy 
persons (véueors), the account of 
which in Rhet. ii. 9 harmonises 
with that in Zth. ii. 7 (see p. 
169). 

7 ii. 10, 11. 

§ ii. 12-17. 
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former, a distinction is in the first place drawn between 
delivery and language. While desiderating a technical 
system of instruction in rhetorical delivery, the author 
regrets the influence which so external a matter exer- 
cises on the general effect of a speech.! He next calls 
attention to the distinction between the language of 
the orator and of the poet, demanding of the former, 
as its two most essential requirements, clearness and 
dignity,? and advising as the means best fitted to secure 
them that the speaker should confine himself to appro- 
priate expressions and effective metaphors,? upon the 
qualities and conditions of which he proceeds to enlarge.‘ 
He treats further of propriety of language,® fullness and 
suitability of expression,’ rhythm and structure of the 
sentences,’ grace and lucidity of presentation.® He 
examines, finally, the tone that should be adopted in 
written or oral discourse, and in the different kinds of 
oration.? It is impossible, however, to give here in 
detail the many striking observations which the writer | 
makes upon these subjects. They clearly show that 


1 jii. 1, 1403, b, 21-1404, a, 23. 
Aristotle does not go fully into 
the discussion of what is good or 
bad delivery ; he merely remarks 
that it depends upon the voice— 
especially upon its power, melody 
(appovla) and rhythm. 

2 7) xpérov, the proper mean 
between 7d rawewdy and 7d brtp 
vo dflwua, between a bald and an 
overloaded style. 

3 iii. 1 sq. 1404, a, 24-h, 37. 

4 Ibid. to c. 4 fin. 


5 +d EAAnviCey, iii. 5, in which, - 


besides correct gender, number 


and syntax, are included definite- 
ness and unambiguousness of 
expression, as well as rd evay- 
ayvworoyv and etppacroy. 

6 dyKos THS Adtews, c. 6, Td 
apémoyv T, A€é. c, 7, which consists 
chiefly in the true relation be- 
tween matter and style. 

7 The former c. 8, the latter 


8 The doretoy and evdoxiyour, 
the wpd duudrwy moet, &c., c. 10 
sq. 

°c. 12. 
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even if the book did not come direct from Aristotle in 
its present form, it is yet founded upon his teaching. 

In the last section of the Rhetoric, which treats of 
arrangement, prominence is in the first place given to 
two indispensable parts of every speech : the presentation 
of the subject-matter,’ and the demonstration. To these 
are added in the majority of speeches an introduction 
and a conclusion, so that there are four chief parts in 
all. The method of treatment which each of these 
parts demands, and the rules both for their arrangement 
and execution which the character of the circumstances 
require, are discussed with great knowledge and pene- 
tration. And just as Aristotle’s theory of oratory as a 
whole does not neglect the external aids to success, so 
here also devices are touched upon which are permitted 
to the orator only in consideration of the weakness of 
his hearers or of his case.2 The f&hetorie stands in 
this respect also as the exact counterpart of the T'opics. 
But here, as there, it is impossible to follow these 
discussions into greater detail. 


sq. the proofs, c. 19 the conclu- 
sion. 


1 wpddeois, expositio. Narra- 
tion is merely a particular kind 


of it which is employed only in 
forensic speeches; c. 13, 1414, a, 
34 sqq. 

2c. 13. In accordance with 
this division Aristotle discusses 
first (c. 14 sq.) the introduction, 
secondly (c. 16) the exposition of 
the subject (which, however, he 
here again calls dinynots), c. 17 


> Of,” 0:9. ¢. 24, 1415, b,. 4s 
Set SE uh AavOdvew Sri wdvTa kw 
~ \ n~ “~ 
Tov Adyou Ta ToLadTAa* mpds pavArov 
yap akpoarhy kal Ta ew TOU mpay- 
batos akovoyTa, émel &v ur) TOLOVTOS 
> > ar a , > ’ ¢ 
 ovdev det mpoommiov, GAA’ 7) Ocov 
To) Wpayua eimeiy Kepadrawdas, iva 
ex bowep Gua Keparry. 


+ 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART! 


BeEsIDES knowledge and action, Aristotle distinguishes, 
as a third branch, artistic production, and to theoretic 
and practical he adds poetic science.? The latter, how- 
ever, he fails to treat with the same comprehensive 
grasp as the two former. Of such of his works as have 
come down to us only one is devoted to art, and that 
not to art as a whole, but to the art of poetry; and 
even this we possess only in an imperfect form. But 
even of those which are lost none treated of art, or even 
of fine art, in a comprehensive manner.? Apart from a 


1E. MULLER, Gesch. der 
Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten, 
ii. 1-181 BRranpis, ii. b, 1683 
sqq. lil. 156-178; TEICHMULLER, 
Arist. Forsch. vol. i. ii. 1867, 
1869; REINKENS, Arist. «ber 
Kunst bes. tib. Tragidic, 1870; 
DORING, Kunstlehre d. Arist. 
1876. For further literature on 
the subject see below and cf. 
UEBERWEG, Grundr. i. 204 sq.: 
cf. SUSEMIHL, Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Ixxxv. 395 sqq. xcv. 150 sqq. 221 
sqq. 827 sqq. cv. 317 sqq., in the 
preface and notes to his edition 
of the Poetics (2 ed. 1874), and 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht for 
1873, p. 594 sqq. 1876, p. 381 sqq. 
1876, p. 283 sqq. 


2 See vol. i. pp. 106 sq., 182. 

’ There is, according to Ari- 
stotle, a great difference be- 
tween these ; to réxv7 belong all 
the products of intelligence, 
beautiful and useful alike; see 
inter alia p.107,n. 2, sup.; Metaph. 
i. 1, 981, b, 17, 21. While re- 
marking, Metaph. ibid., that some 
of the réxva:serve mpbs TavayKaia, 
others mpds diaywyhy, while ai uh 
mpos hdovhy unde mpds ravayraia 
Tay éemorTnuay are different from 
both, he fails, nevertheless, to 
give any fuller account of the 
marks which distinguish the fine 
from the merely useful arts—in 
Phys. ii. 8, 199, a, 15 he is dis- 
cussing, not (as TEICHMULLER, 
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book upon Music, whose genuineness is highly doubtful,! : 
we hear only of historical and dogmatic treatises upon 

poets and the art of poetry, among which some were 

probably likewise spurious. We cannot, therefore, look 

to Aristotle for a complete theory of art; nor are his 

views even upon the art of poetry fully known to us 

from the sources which we possess. 

Aristotle’s philosophy of art is founded, like Plato’s,? 
not on the conception of beauty in the abstract, but on 
that of art. The conception of beauty remains vague 
and undefined to the last. In dealing with moral beauty 
Aristotle compares the beautiful with the good inas- 
much as the latter is desirable on its own account,° 
remarking at the same time elsewhere that, looked 
at from other points of view, it is as compared with 


Ar. Forsch, ii. 89 sqq. believes) 
two kinds of arts, but a twofold 
relation of art generally to 
nature. Cf. p. 303, n. 3, infra, and 
DORING, p. 80 sq. 

! On this treatise see vol. i. p. 
103, n. 1, supra. The fragment in 
PLUT. De Mus. 23, p. 1139, which 
Rose (Fragm. 43, p. 1482) and 
HEITZ (F7. 75, p. 53) refer to 
the Hudemus, but for which a 
suitable place could hardly be 
found in this dialogue, seems to 
me to come from it. We cannot, 
however, regard this little piece, 
with its Pythagoreanism and 
copious style, as Aristotle’s work. 

2 Of which account is given 
Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 795. BELGER, De 
Arist. in Arte Poética componenda 
Platonis discipulo, gives a full 
and careful account of the points 
in which Aristotle’s theory of 
art agrees with Plato’s, and those 


in which it differs from it. 

’ Rhet. i. 9, 1866, a, 33: 
KaAddy pev obty eorly 3 dy 50 abrd 
aiperdy bv énaverdy 3, 2 8 by 
ayabdy dy 75b F, Ott ayaddy. ii. 
13, 1389, b, 37: 7rd Kaddy as dis- 
tinguished from 7d ouudépoy or 
that which is good for the indivi- 
dualis the awAd@s ayabdy. Of the 
numberless passages in which 
To Kaddp is used of moral beauty, 
z.e. Of goodness, several have 
already come before us, ¢.g. p. 
149, n. 3, p. 151, n. 2, and 
p. 192, n. 6, supra. We can- 
not find, however, in Aristotle 
(as P. REE, Tod xadod notio 
in Arist. Eth. Halle, 1875, 
attempts to do) any more accu- 
rate definition of this concep- 
tion; neither in the ethical nor 
in the esthetic field does he 
seem to have felt the need of 
such definition. 


ght 


= 4 


- ieee ca 2-6 
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goodness a wider conception, for while the term good 
is applied only to certain actions, beauty is predicated 
also of what is unmoved and unchangeable.! As the 
essential marks of beauty he indicates, at one time 
order, symmetry and limitation,’ at another right size 3 
and order. And yet how vague the conception of 
beauty is still left, and especially how remote is held to 
be its relation to sensible appearance, is obvious above 
all from the assertion * that it is chiefly in the mathe- 


1 Metaph. xiii. 3, 1078, a, 31: 
éwel 3¢ 1d dyabdy nal 7d Kadrdy 
Erepov, Td pty yap del ew xpdter, 7d 
8t xad dv Trois &xivhros. Accord- 
ingly Mathematics (whose object, 
according to p. 183, is the un- 
moved) has to deal in a special 
sense with the beautiful. Ari- 
stotle applies, indeed, good as 
well as beautiful to the deity, 
who is absolutely unmoved (cf. 
p. 397, n. 3, and p. 404, supra), as 
he attributes to Him mpagis in the 
wider sense (vol. i. p. 400, n. 1, ad 
fin. ). Butthis does not justify usin 
converting the passage before us 
(as TEICHMULLER does, Arist. 
Forsch. ii. 209, 255 sqq.) into the 
opposite of its plain sense. It 
offers merely a further proof of 
the uncertainty of Aristotle’s 
language with reference to 7d 
ayabby and rb Kaddy. In Metaph. 
xiii. 3 he is thinking only of good 
in the ethical sense. 

2 Metaph. ibid. 1. 36: rod && 
KadodD péytora eldn rdtis ai 
ouppetpia kal Td apicpévoy. The 
efSy here are not different kinds 
of beauty, but the forms or 
qualities of things in which 
beauty reveals itself. How 
these points of view are main- 
tained in Aristotle’s rules of art 


is shown by MULLER, p. 9 sqq., 
who compares also Probl. xix. 
38, xvii. 1. 

3 Practically identical with 
7d apiopévoy, as DORING rightly 
observes, p. 97. 

‘ Poet. 7, 1450, b, 36 (cf. 
Pol. vii. 4, 1326, a, 29 sqq. b, 22; 
see p. 259, n. 1, supra, also Eth. iv. 
3, 1123, b, 6): 1d yap KaArdy éy 
peyéBe: Kal rdte: éorl, 5d ote 
wdupixpoy &y Tt yévorro KaAdoy (por 
(ovyxetrat yap h Oewpla eyyis rod 
dvatchrov xpdévou ywoudyn) ofre 
waupeyedess ob yap dua H Oewpla 
ylverat, GAN’ ofxerat Tots Oewpovcr 
7d ey nal +d BAov ex rijs Bewplas, 
olov ei puplwy oradiwy etn (Gov. 
As a visible object must be easily 
taken in by the eye by virtue of 
its size, so a mythus must be 
easy to retain. The parenthesis 
(ovyxeira: yap, &c.) means: if 
an object is too small, its parts 
become merged in each other, 
and no clear picture of it is pos- 
sible. It is probable that xpévou 
after dvaieOf7ov has crept into 
the text from Phys, iv. 13, 222, 
b, 15 (see BONITZ, Arist. Stud. 
i. 96; SUSEMIHL, 77 loco). 

5 Metaph. iid. 1078, b, 1. 
In reply to TEICHMULLER'S 
objections to the above remark 
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matical sciences that the above characteristics find 
their application. If beauty is a quality not less of 
a scientific investigation or a good action than of a 
work of art, it is too vague a concept to serve as the 
foundation of a philosophy of art. Aristotle accord- 
ingly at the beginning of the Poetics sets it wholly 
aside,! and starts from the consideration of the nature 


of Art.2, The essence of art Aristotle, like Plato, finds, 
generally speaking, to be imitation.? It has its origin 


(Arist. Forsch. ii. 275 sq.), SUSE- 


MIBL (Jahrb. f. Philol. ev. p.: 


321) has pointed out the con- 
fusion between the concrete 
phenomena of sense (e g. colours, 
sounds, &c.) and the abstract, 
mathematical forms of sensible 
existence. 

1 The words here used, was 
Sef cuvlaracbat rois puOous, et 
péAAe Karas elew  wolnots 
(TEICHMULLER, ii. 278), are of 
course no argument against this 
view. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that such expressions 
as Kadws Exew, Karas Adyey, &c. 
(e.g. in Meteor. i. 14, 352, a, 7, 
11; Polit. iv. 14, 1297, b, 38; 
Metaph. xiii. 6 init.; Eth. vii. 13, 
and innumerable other passages), 
have nothing to do with the 
specifically aesthetic meaning of 
7d Kaddy. 

2 TEICHMULLER, indeed, in 
a detailed discussion of beauty 
and the ‘four aesthetic ideas’ 
(order, symmetry, limitation and 
size), ibid. p. 208-278, has at- 
tempted to show that Aristotle's 
theory of art is based upon the 
conception of beauty. This 
attempt, however, is rightly dis- 
credited by DORING, p. 5 sqq. 
93, sqq. If the abstract con- 
ception of beauty had been his 


starting point in his theory of 
art, Aristotle would have de- 
voted himself before everything 
else to its closer investigation, 
and would have used the result 
of this investigation as the 
criterion of the claims of art. 
This, however, he does not do: 
and while, of course, he de- 
mands of a work of art that it 
should be beautiful, while he 
speaks of a Karas Exwy pidos, a 
BUO0s KaAAiwy, a KaAALorn Tpay- 
pila, &c. (Poet.c. 9 fin. c. 11, 
1452, a, 32, c. 18, 1452, b, 31, 
1453, a, 12, 22, and passim), yet 
he never deduces any rule of art 
from the universal conception of 
beauty, but rather from the spe- 
cial aim of a particular art. 

3 Poet. i. 1447, a, 12 (on the 
different forms of poetry and 
Music): maga: tuyxavovow ovcat 
piuhoess Td abvoAov. c. 2 init. 
c. 3init. and often. In the words, 
Phys. ii. 8, 199, a, 15, 8Aws re % 
TExUN TH pey emirede? & 4 Hvats 
dduvare: adwepydoacbat, ra be 
pimetra, artis used as fineart. It 
is mere imitation, but it may, 
indeed, be also regarded as a 
perfecting of nature, as in the 
training of the voice or deport- 
ment, 
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in the imitative instinct and the joy felt in its exercise 
which distinguishes man above all other creatures ; 
hence also the peculiar pleasure which art affords.! In 
this pleasure, springing as it does from the recognition 
of the object represented in the picture and from the 
enjoyment thus obtained, Aristotle further recognises 
an intimation of the universal desire for knowledge.? 
But as knowledge is of very different value accord- 
ing to the nature of the object known,’ this will of 
necessity be true of artistic imitation also. The object 
of imitation in art is, generally speaking, nature or the 
actual world of experience.‘ But nature includes man 
: and his actions ; indeed, it is with man alone that the 
ar most impressive arts—viz. poetry and music—have to 
| do ;® and the object which it is the essential aim of the 


a a 


ot 


added: this is obvious from the 
fact that good pictures delight 
us even when the objects repre- 
sented produce themselves quite 
the opposite impression: as in 
the case of loathsome animals 
or corpses. Cf. foll. n. 

2 Poet. 4, 1448, b, 12, Ari- 
stotle continues: alriov 5é xal 
rovrov [joy in works of art], dr: 
vd pavOdvery od udvov Tors dirogd- 
gos HSiorov, AAA Kal Tots KAAots 
dpolws' GAA’ éxl Bpaxd Kotvwvovow 
avrov. 8d yap rovTo xalpovor Tas 
eixdvas dSpavres, Sri cupBalver 
Oecopovvtas pavOdvew Kal cvddoyi- 
Cerda ri Exagrov, ofov &r: obtos 
éxetvos, ewet eddy wh TUXN Tpoewp- 
axos, ov Sid plunua woinoes Thy 


. 4 imitative artist to represent consists not merely of the 
: ‘ outward appearance of things, but to a much greater 
i 
4 1 Poet. 4 énit., where it is 4 Thy xpordy 4 Bid rowdeny Twd 


kAAny airlay, Rhet.i. 11, 1371, b, 
4: érel 37d pavOdvew re 75d Kad 
To Oavpd(ew, Kal ra rode dydyxn 
hdea elvar ofoy Td TE peptunpuévoy, 
Gowep ypagixh Kal dvbpiayrowoila 
kal woinrik), Kal way & by ed 
penipnudvoy F, kby 7 py hdd ard 7d 
peuiunnévoyv’ ob yap em robre 
xalpes, GAAA ovdArAoyiouds eon 
Sri TovTo éxetvo, Sore pavOdvey re 
oupBalves, 

® Cf. p. 303, n. 3, supra. 

* Phys. ii. 8: see p. 303, n. 3. 

5 Cf. foll.n. and page. Even 
of the art of dancing it is said, 
c. 1. 1447, a, 27: wal yap obro: 
Sia trav oxnpariCopdvwy puduav 
pipovyvrar Kal On Kal wxdOn kal 
wpaters, 


jdovhy dAAd Bid thy dwepyaclay 


—— 
web 


: 
AI ee ere 
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degree of their inner intelligible essence. He may 
confine himself to what is universal and actual, or he 
may rise above it, or he may sink below it.'. He may 


represent things as they are, or as they are commonly 


supposed to be, or as they ought to be.” It is in re- 
presentations of this last kind that the chief function 
of art consists. Art according to Aristotle must re- 
present not the individual as such, but the universal, 
the necessary and the natural. It must not be content 
to reflect naked reality but must idealise it. The 
painter, for instance, must both be true to his subject 
and improve upon it;* the poet must tell us, not what 
has been, but what must be according to the nature of 
the case, and on this account Aristotle prefers poetry to 
history, as higher and more nearly allied to philo- 
sophy, seeing that it reveals to us not only individual 
facts but universal laws.4 And this holds not only of 


1 Poet. 2 init.: @mwel 5€ pi- amodiddvres Thy idlay poppy, 


povvTar of pimovmevor mpaTToyTas, 
avdyKn 5& rovTous 7) orovdalous 7) 
pavaAous elvat . .. rot BeAtlovas 
) Kad’ tas  xelpovas Kal 
~ rowttouvs, which Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to illustrate from painting, 
poetry, and music. 

2 Ibid. 25, 1460, b, 7: énel 
yap cots mimnths 6 months, Sowep 
hy ei Cwypdpos H Tis BAAOS eikovo- 
mows, avdryKn pinetoOa Tpiay byTwy 
Tov apiOudy Ev Ti del * 2 yap ofa hy 7} 
Zoriy, }) ofa pact Kad Sonei, 7) ofa elvat 
Se7. We may regard these words 
as genuine, although they stand 
in a rather suspicious section. 

3 Poet. 15, 1454, b, 8: érel de 
piunols eotiv 7 Tpaye~dla BeAtidvwr, 
huas Set pyuetoOar robs a&yaods 
eixovoypdpuus’ Kal yap éKeivot 


VOL. LU. 


duotous mwo.tovvTes, KaAAlous 
ypapovoe.iv. The idealism of 
the Greek statues of the gods 
did not, of course, escape the 
philosopher’s notice; cf. vol. il. 
p. 217, n. 5, supra. 

* Poet. 9 init.: ob Tb Ta YI- 
voueva A€yew, TOUTO ToinTOU Epyov 
éotly, GAN’ ofa by yévorro, Kal Ta 
Suvara Kara Td eixds 2} Td avary- 
kaiov. 6 yap teropixds kal 5 rors 
ov TG Euperpa Aéyew Hh kperpa 
Siapepovow* etn yap dy Ta “Hpodd- 
Tov eis métpa TeOjvat, Kal ovdéy 
qrtov by etn iotopla tis mera 
métpov 2) &vev méeTpwv, GAAG TOUT® 
Siapéper, TH Toy mev TA ~yevoueva 
Aéyew, Tov 5 ofa by yévorro. Fd 
Kal pidocopatepoy Kal omovdaid- 
tepov molnats ioroplas éoriv’ h wey 


x 
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serious poetry but also of comic. 


The former in 


bringing before us forms which transcend ordinary 
limits must give us an ennobled picture of human 
nature, for it must represent typical characters in whom 
the true nature of certain moral qualities is sensibly 
exhibited to us;' but the latter also, although dealing 
necessarily with the weaknesses of human nature,? 
must nevertheless make it its chief end not to attack 


individuals but to present types of character.* 


yap woinots maAAov Td Kabddov, 7 
3’ igropla ra nab’? Exacrov Aéyet. 
Ear: 5t naddrov pev, TE wolw Ta 
wot &rra cupBalver Aéyew 2 xpdr- 
Tew KaTda Td eixds Td avayKaiov 
.. . Ta 5€ Kad’ Exacroy, Ti "AAKt- 
Biddns Expatey 4 rl Exadev. Ibid. 
1451, b, 29: why &pa cuuBy yevd- 
peva woeiy [voy momrhy] ovdev 
ftrov xomThs éorw' tev yap 
yevonévay Evia, ovdty KwAvEL TOLADTA 
elvas o1a dy eixds yevéeoOa: Kal 
Suvarda yeveoOa. Cf. c. 15, 1454, 
a, 33: xph 8€ nal ev trois HOcow 
donep Kal ev TH TaY mpayudTwr 
acvordoet, ael (nrety 2 Td avaykaioy 
4) 7d eixds, Gore roy rowvToy Ta 
Tro.auTa Aéyew 1) mpdrrew  dvay- 
Katoy } eikds, Kal rovTO mera TOTO 
yiverOar 4 dvaynaioy h eixds. C.1, 
1447, b, 13 sqq.: it is not the 
metre but the content that makes 
the poet. Empedocles (whose 
Homeric power Aristotle praises 
in Diog. viii. 56) has nothing but 
the metre in common with Homer. 

1 Poct. 15 (see p. 305, n. 3, 
supra), Aristotle continues: ottw 
Kal Toy ®oinThy pimovuevoy Kal 
épylaous Kad paddpous kal TdAAG Ta 
ro.aota exovTas éml tiv nba», 
emenelas orev mwapaderyua 7 
oxdnpérnros Set &c. Cf. following 
note and c. 13, 1453, a, 16. 


While, 


2 C. 2 fin.: 7 wev yap [comedy] 
xelpous % 8 Bedrious pmetoOa 
BovAeta tay viv. C. 5 init.: 9 
5é xwupdla éorly, Somep efwoper, 
plunots pavdorépwy péy, ob péyroi 
kata wacay xakiay, GAAQ Tov 
aisxpov dori Td yeAotov udpioy. rd 
yap yeAoidy eorw audprnud te Kal 
alaxos av@duvoy Kal od pbaprixdy. 

3 Cf. Poet. 9, 1451, b, 11 sqq. 
c. 5, 1449, b, 5; Hth. iv. 14, 1128, 
a, 22. Aristotle here gives the 
New Comedy the preference over 
the Old because it refrains from 
abuse (alcxpoAcoyla). He gives 
Homer, moreover, the credit 
(Poet. 4, 1448, b, 34) of being 
creator, in the character of Mar- 
gites, of comedy, ov pdyov bAAa 
Td yeAotoy Spauaronoijoas. The 
Poetics are doubtless the source 
(cf. vol. i. p. 102, n. 2) of the re- 
mark in CRAMER’sS Anecd. Paris. 
Append. I. (Arist. Poet. p. 78; 
VAHL. p. 208 ; F’r. 3 Sus.): Ssapéper 
7 kwupdla Tis AoSopias, eel 7 Mev 
Aotdopia amrapakadtrrTws Ta xpoc- 
dvra Kaka dieterow,  5é Setra 
THS Kadouperns eupdoews [indica- 
tion]. To this subject belongs 
the remark in het. iii. 18, 1419, 
b, 7, where it is said that eipwrela 
is more worthy of the freeman 
than Bwuodoxia. This also had 
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therefore, Plato and Aristotle agree in regarding art 
as a species of imitation, they draw very different con- 
clusions from this account of it. Plato thinks of it only 
as the imitation of sensible phenomena and accordingly 
expresses the utmost contempt for the falsity and 
worthlessness of art;! Aristotle, on the other hand, 
looks upon artistic presentation as the sensible 
vehicle to us of universal truths and thus’ places 


it above the empirical knowledge of individual things. 
We are now in a position to explain what Aristotle 
says about the aim and the effect of Art. In 
two passages? to which we have already had occa- 
sion to refer, he distinguishes four different uses of 


been particularly treated of by 
Aristotle in the Poetics (het. i. 
11, 1372, a, 1: ddpiorar 5€ wep 
yeAolwy xwpls dy rots wept woinTikis : 
cf. VAHLEN, ibid. p. 76; FY. 2), 
from which must come Fr. 9 of 
the Anecd. Paris. ibid.: %0n 
kwuydias td te Bwpoddxa kal Ta 
cipwvikd Kal Ta Ta aGrAaldvwy. 

1 See Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 799—a 
view which is not consistent with 
the fact that art is at the same 
time regarded as one of the most 
important means of education 
whose function is the presentation 
of moral ideas (ibid. p. 532 sq. 
772 sq. 800 sq; cf. Symp. 209 
D). 

2 Pol. viii. 5, 7, see p. 266, 
supra. In the former of these 
passages no mention is made of 
purification ; it is merely asked 
(1339, a, 15): tlvos Set xdpw 
Meréxew auras, wétepoy waidias 
évexa kal dvamavoews ... % ¢adAoy 
oinréov xpos aperhy te relvew Thy 
povouchy, ws Suvanevny . . . Td 


hOos woidy te worety, BlCovoay Sv- 
varOa xalpew dpdas. % mpds b:a- 
ywryhy Ti cupBddAcrat kal ppdyycwy * 
kal yap tovro rpitov Beréov Trav 
eipnuévwy. On the other hand it 
is very definitely referred to in 
the second (1341, b, 36): papey 
5’ ov pus evexey wpedcias TH 
Movoikh xpicbar Seiv aAAa xa 
wAeidvwv xdpi (Kal yap madelas 
évexey kal xabdpoews . . . tplrov 
5¢ mpos Siaywyhy, xpos tvecly re 
kal xpts Thy ris cuvrovias avdrav- 
cw). But, on this account, to 
change the text of the latter 
passage with SPENGEL (Ueber 
die ndOapois tav wabnparwyv, Abh. 
der philos.-philol. Kl. der Bayr. 
Akad. ix. 1, 16 sq.), and to read : 
kal yap waideias éverey kal xabdp- 
gews, ... mpos diaywyhv, rplrov 
be wpds &veoly Te &C. or Kk. y. wWatd. 
év. «. Kaddpo., mpds tverly te— 
avamwavow, tpitoy 5¢ mpbs diaywyhy, 
is a violent expedient against 
which BERNAYS (Rhein. Mus. 
xiv. 1859, p. 370 sqq.) rightly 
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music! : it serves (i) as a relaxation and amusement; 
(ii)as a means of moral culture; (iii) as an enjoyable exer- 
cise ; and (iv) as a purifying influence. Whether each 
form of art has this fourfold function or not, he does not 
expressly say; nor could he in any case have regarded 
them as all alike in this respect. Of the plastic arts he re- 
marks that their ethical effect, although considerable, is 
inferior to that of music,? while he probably hardly 
thought of attributing a purifying influence to them. 
Where they confine themselves to the exact imitation 
of particular objects, they serve in his view no higher 
purpose than the satisfaction of a rather shallow 


protests. The first of these pro- 
posals is hardly permissible, even 
from the point of view of style, 
while neither of them finds any 
support in the alleged contra- 
diction between c. 5 and c. 7, as 
it is not unfrequently the case in 
Aristotle that a preliminary divi- 
sion is supplemented in the sequel 
(cf. e.g. what is said, vol.i. p. 400, 
sqq., on the different classifica- 
tions of constitution); both, more- 
over, are inconsistent with the 
distinction between edifying and 
purifying music, as that is defi- 
nitely set forth in c. 7, and calls 
for immediate notice. 

'‘ Not merely three, as BER- 
NAYS ibid. represents by taking 
évdravois and Siaywyh together. 
Aristotle differentiates the two 
very clearly: young people, he 
says, are incapable of d:aywy, 
whereas they are very much 
inclined to wa:dia and &yeois (see 
. vol. ii. p. 267, n. 1, supra); the 
former is an end in itself [réAos], 
the latter a mere means (c. 5, 
1339, a, 29, b, 25-42 ; cf. Ath. x. 6, 


1176, b, 27 sqq. p. 140, supra); 
the former presupposes a higher 
culture (see p. 309, n. 3, infra), 
not so the latter: and accordingly 
they are completely separated 
from one another, 1339, a, 25, b, 
13, 15 sqq., ibid. 4; cf. a, 33. 
Cf. p. 266, n. 5, supra. 

2 Pol. viii. 5, 1340, a, 28: 
cuuBéeBnne 5¢ tay aicOnray ey wey 
tois BAAos pndev bardpyew duo'wua 
Tos HOeowv, oloy év trois awrois Kal 
TOS yevorois, GAA’ €v Tots dparois 
npéua: oxhuara yap éort towira 
(i.e. moral. attitudes and ges- 
tures), GAA’ ém) pixpdy Kal wdyres 
[read od wdyres, as MULLER ibid, 
10 sq. 348 sqq. conjectures] rijs 
Towalrns aicOhoews Kowwvovow, ert 
5¢ ov ors: tadra dmotdmara 
TaV OGY, GAAA ONMETA MGAAOV Ta 
yiyvépeva oxhmara nal xpdéuara 
tov Ody. Nevertheless, young 
men ought not, 8cov S:apdper Kal 
wept Thy tolrwy Gewplay, to be 
allowed to study the pictures of 
a Pauson but those of a Poly- 
gnotus «by ef Tes RAAOS Tay ypadéwy 
} ray dyaAuasronoiay early 7OiKds. 
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curiosity.'! Nor does he seem to expect from Comedy 
(on which see below) either morally edifying or purify- 
ing results. On the other hand, the purification of the 
emotions is the chief end, as we shall see, of serious 
poetry, although that art is not, of course, thereby ex- 
cluded from exercising upon the hearer other effects as 
well which areeither connected with or flow from the first. 
Granted that a part of this effect—viz. the amusement 
—is due to the pleasure derived from sensible appear- 
ance, yet the higher and more valuable portion is due 
to that ideal content which, according to Aristotle, it is 
the function of Art to present. As a means to nobler 
intellectual enjoyment (dsaywyn) the higher poetry 
must appeal to our reason, since according to Aristotelian 
principles the measure of our rational activity is also the 
measure of our happiness;? and, as a matter of fact, 
Aristotle regards this purifying effect of art as standing 
in the closest relation to intellectual culture.® In like 
manner poetry can’ only serve for moral edification by 
exhibiting to us the nature and aim of moral action in 
examples that excite our admiration or abhorrence, as 
Aristotle holds it ought undoubtedly to do.* Finally, 


as to the purifying effect of Art, we must admit 


1 Cf. vol. ii. p. 304, n. 2, sup. 

2 See the quotations from 
Eth. x.8, sup. vol. ii. p.143,n. 1. 

3 In the words quoted from 
Pol.viii.5, p. 307, n. 2, supra: xpos 
Siaywyhy te cuuBddrAderat xa ppd- 
ynow. SPENGEL, ibid. p. 16, and 
independently of him THUROT, 
Etudes sur Arist. 101, propose to 
read, instead of pdynotv, edppo- 
sbyny (or 7d edppalvev), remarking 


that povno:s would not belong 
to d:aywyh but to the previously 
mentioned dperf. This, however, 
is incorrect. By dper) Aristotle 
means moral virtue, the training 
of character; by d:aywy) kal 
dpdéynots, the training of the in- 
tellect and the taste. Cf. what 
was said about diaywy) supra, 
vol. ii. p. 266, n. 5. 

* See p. 304 sq. 
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that to this day, after all the endless discussions to which 
Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy has given rise,' no 
agreement has been arrived at upon the question 
wherein, according to his view, it consists and what are 
the conditions of its production. This is, however, the 
less extraordinary, since in the extant portion of the 
Poetics the fuller discussion of ‘ purification ’ contained in 
the original work is missing,” though the want may be 
partly supplied from other passages. These show, in the 
first place, that the purification of the emotions which 
is effected by art takes place not in the work of art itself, 
but in those who see or hear it.* We further learn that 
the immediate object is not, as was formerly supposed,‘ 


' For a review of these see 
SUSEMIHL, Arist. m. mont. p. 36 
sqq. and elsewhere (see p. 300, 
n. 1); REINKENS, p. 78-135, and 
DORING, p. 263 sqq. 339 sq.; the 
last discusses some _ seventy 
essays and treatises bearing on 
the subject, most of them written 
within the previous fifteen years, 

2 See supra, vol. i. p. 102, n. 2. 

8 GOETHE (Nachlese zu Arist. 
Poétik, 1826; Briefwechsel mit 
Zelter, iv. 288, v. 330, 354) ex- 
plained the words 68 éAéov kal 
péBov mepalvovea Thy Tay ToOLOUTwY 
ma’nudtrwy Kd0apow in the defi- 
nition of tragedy, Poet. 6, 1449, 
b, 24 sqq. as referring to the 
tranquillising effect upon the 
actors themselves. This expla- 
nation, however, is now univer- 
sally acknowledged to be inad- 
missible (e.g. by MULLER, ibid. 
380 sqq.; BERNAYS, ibid, 137; 
SPENGEL, ibid. 6). Apart from 
the linguistic difficulty, Pol. viii. 
7, 1342, places beyond a doubt 


that the xd@apois is effected in 
the audience, and the same may 
be proved, as MULLER well shows, 
from the Poetics; for it could be 
said that tragedy, through fear 
and pity, effects a purification of 
these emotions in the actors only 
on condition that they came upon 
the stage in a condition of fear 
or pity, which (as LESSING, 
Hamb. Dramat. 78 St. has re- 
marked) is by no means usually, 
and in the circumstances cannot 
possibly often be, the case. Ari- 
stotle, however, has expressed ~ 
himself on this point as clearly 
as possible, c. 14 init. Aci yap 
[he says in treating of the produc- 
tion of the poBepdy and éAcewdv] 
kal &vev Tov Spav ottw cuvertdva 
Tov pvO0ov Sore Thy &kovovra Ta 
mpaynata ywoueva kal pplrrew Kal 
éAceiy ex Tav cuuBawdvTwy, 

* Thus LESSING, with all pre- 
vious writers, Hamb. Dram.74-78 
St. (Werke, vii. 352 sqq. Lachm.): 
‘this purification depends on 
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moral improvement, but primarily the production of 
an effect upon the emotions. Aristotle himself defi- 
nitely distinguishes between purification and moral 
culture as separate aims:! he would use for the latter as 
opposed to the former a style of music which is wholly 
different and requires different treatment.? He describes 
purification, moreover, as a species of healing and as a 


- nothing else than the trans- 
formation of the passions into 
promptitudes to virtue’ (p. 352). 
He has been followed by many 
others, ¢g. SPHNGEL in the 
treatise referred to, p. 307, n. 2, 
supra. 

1 Pol. viii. 7, 1341, b, 36, see 
supra c. 6, 1341, a, 21. tri 8 ode 
tory 6 adads AOucdy GAAG maAAov 
épy:acrixdy, Gore xpos tous rotod- 
Tous a’Trg@ Kaipobs xpnotéoy éy ols 
N Ocewpla ndapoiw padrdAov dvvara 
H pdOnow, 

2 See preceding n. and c. 7, 
1341, b, 32: since we must dis- 
tinguish a moral, a practical and 
an exciting and inspiring kind of 
music, and since further music 
has to serve the different ends 
stated at p. 307, n. 2,—there- 
fore gavepby 8ri yxpnoréovy pey 
wdoas ais apuovias, ob roy 
abtoy 3t rpdwov wdoas xpnoréoy, 
&AAG mpds mev Thy waidselay Tais 
NOixwrdras pds 5é anpdaciy érépwy 
XEtpoupyotvrwy Kal Tails mpakTiKais 
kal rais évOovctacrixais. & yap wepl 
évias cuuBalve: wd8os Wuxas ioxu- 
pas, Tovro év wdoas brapye, TG Se 
Arrov diapepe kal rg uaAAov [there 
does not seem to be any reason 
to doubt these words with REIN- 
KENS, p. 156], ofov ZAcos kal pdBos, 
Ere 8? eévouciaguds. kal yap brd 
TAaUTNS TIS KWhTEws KaTaKdxmol 
twés elow éx 5¢ tay lepay meray 
épapev rovrous, Bray xphowvra 


tois etopyidCover Thy puxhy wero, 
xaQtoraunévous Saowep iarpelas rv- 
xévras Kal Kabdpoews. raird 5h 
TovTO avayKaiov wdoxew Kal robs 
€Aehuovas Kal tovs poBnriobs Kal 
tovs 8Aws wabynrixovs [the MSS. 
reading for which Spengel un- 
necessarily suggests 8Aws rods 
wad. |, rovs 8 &AAous xaé’ 8cov ém- 
BddAAct Trav ToLovTwY éExdoTy, Kal 
waot ylyvecOal twa Kxdbapow Kal 
Koupl(ecOar we0’ Hdovys. dpuolws St 
kal rd wéAn Ta KaBaptind wapéxes 
xapay aBdAaByH ois évOpadmoais. 
(This is a further effect of purify- 
ing music, different from the xd- 
Oapors itself: it purifies the ra0n- 
tixol and affords enjoyment to 
all; the lacuna therefore which 
THUROT, tudes, 102 sq. surmises 
before duofws 5€ cannot be ad- 
mitted.) From this passage, 
(however we may interpret its 
general meaning) this at any rate 
seems obvious, that according to 
Aristotle there is a kind of music 
which produces a_ catharsis, 
although it possesses no ethical 
character, and may not, there- 
fore, be used in the education of 
the youth, nor practised by the 
citizens, although it may be 
listened to by them—namely, 
exciting music; but if this is so, 
the catharsis, while not without 
ano indirect moral influence, 
yet cannot in_ itself, as re- 
garded from the point of view 
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mental alleviation accompanied by pleasure,! and accord- 
ingly looks for it not in any improvement of the will or 
in the production of virtuous inclinations,? but in the 
equalisation of disturbances produced by violent emo- 
tions and the restoration of equanimity.* It is here of less 
importance, in point of actual fact, whether it is the reli- 
gious or the medical meaning of ‘ purification ’ that is pro- 
minent in Aristotle’s mind ;‘ since in either case alike we | 
are dealing with a figurative expression, in the sense that 
the term does not admit of being transferred literally 
from the one sphere to the other,’ and we can only decide 


of its immediate effect, consist 
in the production of a detinite 
character of will. That this is 
true also of the purification 
effected by tragedy admits of less 
doubt owing to the fact that pre- 
cisely those emotions with which 
it has to deal (see infra) are 
here expressly connected with 
excitement, 7.¢. pity and fear. 

1 Seepreceding n. Similarly 
in Poet. c. 14,1453, b, 10 the aim of 
tragic representation, which ac- 
cording to c. 6 consists in cathar- 
sis, is placed in a pleasure: ob yap 
wacay det (nreiy jdovhy ard Tpaye- 
dlas, GAA Thy olxelay, ewel SE Thy 
ded érdov ral pdBov Sid pimhoews 
Sef dovhy wapacKevd(ew Toy mworn- 
thy, &c. 

2 Viz. xalpew dp0as kal Aurei- 
v6a, Pol. viii. 5, 1340, a, 15, 22; 
see p. 266, supra. 

* This is the sense in which 
many writers in antiquity took 
puritication, e.g. ARISTOXENUS 
(Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 714), Ps. JAMBL. 
Myster. Aegypt. p. 22, PROKL. in 
Plat. Remp. (Plat. Opp. Basil. 
1534) p. 360, 362, PLUT. Sept. 
Sap. Conv. c. 13, p. 156 Cc. 


Quest. conviv. III. 8, 2, 11, p. 
657 A; cf. BERNAYS, Grundztige 
der Verlorenen Abhandlung d. 
Arist. uber Wirkung der Tra- 
godie (Abh. der Hist.-phiilos. 
Gesellschaft in Breslau 1. 1858), 
p. 155 sqq. 199.; id. Ueber die 
trag. Katharsis bei Arist. (Rhein. 
Mus. xiv. 374 sq.) 

* After Béckh had indicated, 
in 1830 ( Ges. kl. Schriften, i. 180), 
this reference in sd@apois to 
medical purgation it was taken 
up first by A. WEIL (Uebd. d. 
Wirkung der Trag. nach Arist. 
Verhandl. der 10. Vers. deutscher 
Philologen, Béle, 1848, p. 136 
sqq.), more fully and indepen- 
dently of his predecessors by 
Bernays in the treatises men- 
tioned in preceding note which 
go deeply into this question. 
These were followed by THUROT, 
Etudes, 104, and many others; 
cf. DORING, ibid. 278 sqq. who 
likewise resolutely defends this 
view, ibid. p. 248 sqq. 

5 On the other hand it cannot 
be supposed that Aristotle uses 
the word «d@apots, which he had 
coined to express a definite effect 
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how far he means to extend the analogy contained in it 
by a reference to other passages and to the whole scope 
of his doctrine. It seems probable that he took «aap- 
ots, as we might use ‘ purgation,’ in the first instance to 
mean the expulsion from the body of burdensome or inju- 
rious matter,' but that inasmuch as he was here dealing 
with the application of this conception to states of the 
emotions, he came to connect with it, as he went on, the 
idea of deliverance from pollution and spiritual disease as 
well ?—just as in general one readily combines notions 
connected with the same expression in a confused com- 
pound without clearly discriminating them from one 


of artistic representation, in the 
Politics of music in a different 
sense from that in which in the 
Poetics he employs it of tragedy, 
nor does Pol. viii. 7, 1341, b, 38 
give the remotest justification to 
the presumption that the tragic 
catharsis is specifically different 
from the musical. ‘The one may be 
produced by different means from 
the other, but the effect indicated 
by «dGapois must itself in both 
cases be essentially the same, 
unless we are to attribute to 
Aristotle a confusion of terms 
which is wholly misleading. 
STAHR, Arist. und die Wirk. d. 
Trag. p. 13 sq. 21 sq., does not 
sufficiently distinguish between 
these two. 

' Aristotle’s own expressions, 
Polit. viii. 7, 1342, a, 10, 14: 
dowep iarpelas ruxdvras nal Kabdp- 
gews... wact ylyvecbal triva xdé- 
apow Kat Kouvdl(ecdar ped’ ndovijs, 
the remark in Ps. JAMBL. De 
Myst. i. 11 that the emotions 
(Suvduers Tov wadnudr wy) &xowAnp- 
odyvra: Kal évrevOey aronabapdue- 
vat... éwomavoyra, and in PROCL. 


in Remp. 362 that Aristotle 
objects to Plato that he was 
wrong in forbidding tragedy and 
comedy, elrep 51a rovrwy Suvardy 
éupéerpws arommmrAdvat Ta wdOn rad 
dwomAhoavras évepyda mpbs Thy wat- 
delay %xew, Td wemovnnds avtav 
Oepamevoayras all point to this. 

2 According to Polit. viii. 6, 
1341, a, 21, orgiastic music is in 
place év ofs 7 @ewpla [the repre- 
sentation] xd@apow paddAoy Suvarat 
Q pdOnow, and c. 7, 1312, a, 9 
iarpelaand xd@apors are attributed 
to etopyid(ovra thy Wuxhy méAn. 
A definite kind of religious music 
is therefore compared in its effect 
with medical purgation. Aris- 
totle seems also to have employed 
the word agoclwors, which refers 
to thecancelling of transgressions 
by offerings and other religious 
acts, to express the same etfect. 
PROCL. ibid. p. 360 represents him 
as asking Plato why he rejected 
tragedy and comedy, xal tatra 
guyteAovoas eps adpociwow Tay 
wade, and replying himself, p. 362, 
that it is not true that they serve 
as an agociwois. 
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another. ‘This very notion of purgation, moreover, was 
one in which the ancients were unable to keep the ideas of 
healing and expiation distinct from one another.! All the 
more, however, are we bound to investigate the question 
as to the internal processes which according to Aristotle 
are the means and condition of the purification effected 
by art. So much we learn from his own utterances, that 
the purification consists in deliverance from some 
dominating excitement of passion or overwhelming 
mental depression ;* and accordingly we must under- 
stand by the expression in the first instance not* any 
purification within the soul of permanent affections, but 


the removal from it of unhealthy ones.‘ 


' Whoever is possessed of 
enthusiasm or any other violent 
and enslaving emotion which 
presses on him as a burden is 
karak@ximos, as Aristotle ex- 
presses it, Pol. viii. 7, 1342, a, 8. 
kKaTakwxX}) OY KaTokwxh, however, 
is originally conceived of as Oela 
katoxw x, from which deliverance 
is to be obtained by reconcilia- 
tion with God, the malady is a 
divine visitation, the cure is the 
result of propitiation (cf. PLATO, 
Phedr. 244 Dsq.). 

2 In the words quoted, p. 311, 
n. 2, supra, from Polit. viii. 7, en- 
thusiasm is spoken of as a form of 
excitement by which many per- 
sons are possessed (karax@ xtmor), 
and of which, by means of orgi- 
astic music, they are ‘as it were 
cured and purified,’ and the word 
kougl(ecOa is used to express the 
same effect. 

8 As Zeller formerly thought. 

4 The words kd@apots tay ma- 
O@nudrwy might themselves mean 


When we ask 


either a purification of the emo- 
tions or deliverance from them, 
for we may say either ka@alpew 
Twa Tiwds, topurify one of some- 
thing, or Ka@aipew 7, to purge 
away a defiling element. Medical 
language adopted this use of the 
word x«d@apois from the time of 
Hippocrates (see REINKENS, p. 
151 sq. who follows Foesius). It 
was transferred to the moral 
sphere, eg. by Plato, in the 
Phedo 69 B, when he says that 
virtue is Kd@apols Tis T@Y ToLovTwY 
mdvrwy a deliverance from plea- 
sure, fear, &c. Aristotle himself 
uses xd@apois in the sense of a 
‘purifying secretion, eg. Gen. 
An. iv. 5, 774, a, 1, where he 
speaks of a xa0apcis kataunviwyr, 
ibid. ii. 4, 738, a, 28 of a KdOapors 
Tav wepirtwudatwy (for which, 
1. 27, améxpiots is used). These 
examples, combined with the 
passage referred to, n. 2 above, 
make it probable that xd0apors 
Tav TwadnuaTwy means a deliver- 
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How does Art effect this removal? we are told by some 
that it produces this result by engaging and satisfying 
in harmless excitements man’s innate need of at times 
experiencing more violent emotions.’ The peculiar 
character of the effect produced by art is not, however, 


to be thus easily explained. 


How is it that the cure is 


effected in this case by homceopathic and not as in other 
cases by allopathic treatment?? And why has the 


ance from ma@juara. This view 
seems indeed inconsistent with 
the terms of the well-known defini- 
tion of Tragedy (see p. 320, n. 4, 
infra) in which it is said that it 
effects by pity and fear thy trav 
To.wovTwy madnudtwy Kdbapow; for 
it seems as though the emotions 
of pity and fear could not possibly 
be banished by exciting them. 
In answer to this, however, it has 
already been pointed out by 
others (as by REINKENS, p. 161) 
that the artificially excited emo- 
tions of tragic pity and fear serve 
to release us from the emotions 
(already, according to p. 311, n.2, 
supra, existing in each in weaker 
or stronger form) of a pity and fear 
which are called forth by common 
facts, and that this is the reason 
why Aristotle writes Téy TotoiTwy 
madnudtrwy instead of tovtwyr, the 
two kinds of pity and fear 
referred to being related to one 
another, but not identical. (On 
the other hand, the fact that he 
writes ma@nudrwy instead of ma- 
@éy is unimportant, both words, 
as BONITZ, Arist. Stud. 5, H, has 
shown in opposition to BERNAYS, 
being used by Aristotle as per- 
fectly synonymous.) 

1 Thus WEIL, ibid. 139; but 
even Bernays falls short here 
when he says that the catharsis 


effected by art is a discharge of 
solicited emotions: as purgative 
means produce health in the 
body by the expulsion of un- 
wholesome matter, so purifying 
music produces a-.soothing effect 
by providing an outlet for the 
ecstatic element in us, &c. Cf. 
171, 176, 164 and other passages 
in his treatise of 1858. Similarly 
his successors, ¢.g. DORING, who 
declares, p. 259, that xd@apots is 
‘an excretion of diseased matter 
by an increased production of it, 
or rather an acceleration of 
Nature’s own healing process, 
which is already tending towards 
both these results ;’ and UEBER- 
wEG, Zeitschr. f. Phil. L. 33 sqq. 
who says it is ‘a temporary de- 
liverance from certain feelings 
(which, according to Ueberweg, 
spring from a normal want) by 
the excitement and indulgence 
of them;’ but he overlooks the 
fact that md@mua does not mean 
every possible or even normal 
feeling (still less ‘normal 
wants,’ p. 33, and Grundr. i. 213; 
see Eng. Tr. Hist. of Phil. vol. i. 
p. 179), but only morbid or 
oppressive moods, and that it is 
only from such that we require to 
be ‘ purged.’ 

2 Eth. ii. 2, 1104, b, 17 of 
punishments: iarpeta ydp tTwés 
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artistic excitement and not any other excitement of tHe 
emotions the effect of producing peace and purification by 
the expulsion of the morbid matter, whereas the frequent 
recurrence of certain emotions in real life has rather 
the effect of producing an inclination to repeat them ?! 
Aristotle did not overlook this circumstance; but if he 
observed it we may be quite sure that he also attempted 
to explain it. And this, as a matter of fact, he has 
done. The ‘catharsis’ is indeed effected in his view by 
exciting the emotions and is a homeopathic cure of 
them ;? but this effect is not to be expected from all 
excitements indifferently, but only from such as are 
artistic—and by artistic Aristotle here means, as we 
clearly gather from his account of tragedy, not that 
which produces the most violent emotion in us, but 
that which produces emotion in the right way. Had 
the artificial catharsis depended in Aristotle’s view 
merely upon the excitation of certain emotions and not 
also essentially upon the manner and means of exciting 
them, he must have sought for the criterion of a work 
of art, not in its contents and their proper treatment, 
but singly and solely in its effect upon the spectators. 


This he is far from doing.® 


eloww, af 3¢ larpetar bia Tov evaytiwy 
mepukact ylver Gat. 

1 Cf. £th. ii. 1, 1103, b, 17 sqq. 

* Tragedy by pity and fear 
effects the purification of these 
emotions (Pact. 6): sacred music 
by producing in usastate of mental 
excitement effects the cure and 
purgation of excitement (Polit. 
viii. 7, 1342, a, 4 sqq., cf.c. 5, 1340, 
a,8sqq. See p. 311, n. 2, supra). 

3 fo mention only one thing, 


We are forced, therefore, 


Aristotle cannot reiterate too often 
that both the action and the 
characters in a tragedy must 
evolve according to the laws of 
necessity and probability (Poet. 
7, 1450, b, 32. JZbid. and c. 9, 
see p. 305, n. 4, supra, c. 10, 1452, 
a, 18, c. 15, 1454, a, 33 sqq.), and 
he blames the poets for abandon- 
ing the development which is 
demanded by the nature of the 
facts out of regard for the taste 
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to look for the reason why, according to Aristotle, the 
excitement of the emotions produced by Art has a 
soothing effect, whereas their excitement in real life is 
followed by no such result, in the peculiar nature of 
artistic representation itself—in other words, in that 
which constitutes the generic difference between art 
and reality. The latter presents us only with the par- 
ticular, the former with the universal in the particular ; 
in the latter chance largely rules, the former must 
reveal to us in its creations the fixity of law.! Aristotle 
certainly nowhere expressly says that this is the reason 
why art exercises a purifying influence; but if we would 
supplement the mutilated fragments of his theory of art 
which have come down to us in the spirit of the rest of 
his system we can hardly resist this conclusion. Art, 
we should then have to say, purifies and soothes the 
emotions in that it delivers us from such as are morbid or 
oppressive by exciting such as are subordinate to its 
law, directing them, not towards what is merely per- 
sonal, but towards what is universal in man, controlling 
their course upon a fixed principle and setting a definite 
limit to their force.? Thus, for example, tragedy in the 
fate of its heroes gives us a glimpse into the universal 
lot of man and at the same time into an eternal law of 
justice; * music calms mental excitement and holds it 


of the public (c. 9, 1451, b, 33 
sqq.; cf. c. 13, 1453, a, 30 sqq.). 

' See p. 304 sq. supra. 

2 We have at least a hint of 
this thought in the statement 
from Proclus, cited p. 313, n. 1, 
to the effect that tragedy and 
comedy serve as a cure of morbid 
states of feeling by rendering it 


possible €upérpws aromiumAdvat Ta 
wa0n. 

8 According to Poet. c. 13, 
those who pass in it from fortune 
to misfortune must be neither the 
wholly innocent nor the wholly 
bad: they should be characters 
distinguished neither by merit 
nor wickedness, but standing 
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spellbound by its rhythm and harmony.’ Although 
we do not know how Aristotle further developed this 
thought, still we are forced to assume that he expressed 
it somehow.? 

If we now turn from these general views upon Art 
to the special arts, Aristotle himself provides us with 
different principles according to which they might have 
been classified. All art is imitation, but the meaps, 
the objects,and the manner of this imitation are different. 


The means of imitation are sometimes colour and form, 


rather above than below the 
common standard of morality 
(4 ofov elpnra, # BeAriovos maAAov 
4 xelpovos), wh dia pox Onplay &AAG 
50 auapriay ueydAny. The tragedy 
must therefore be so constructed 
that we can put ourselves in the 
place of the hero, that we can say 
what happens to him might 
happen to each of us, while at 
the same time we feel that the 
fate which overtakes him is not 
wholly undeserved, but is brought 
on him by his own action, so 
revealing the laws of the moral 
order of the world. Kock, Jeb. 
ad, Arist. Begr.d. Catharsis, 1851, 
p. 11, strangely misunderstands 
the sense of this passage in hold- 
ing that the purification of pity 
depends upon the thought that 
we do not need to pity the 
sufferer so immoderately, as he 
does not suffer wholly un- 
deservedly; the purification of 
fear, on the conviction that we 
can avoid the misfortunes which 
overtake the hero if we avoid the 
mistake which has brought them 
in its train. If the effect of 
tragedy had consisted for Ari- 
stotlé in this trite moral applica- 


tion he would have recommended 
above all those pieces which he 
so decidedly rejects (ibid. 1453, 
a, 1, 30)—those, namely, in which 
great transgressions are punished 
and virtue is rewarded, for in 
these the spectator has the tran- 
quillising sense that he can avoid 
the penalty of transgression and 
reap the réward of virtue in a 
much higher degree. Aristotle 
is aware of the satisfaction which 
these moral reflections give, but 
says (ibid.) that they belong to 
the sphere, not of tragedy, but 
of comedy. 

1 STtaHR (Arist. und die 
Wirk. d. Trag. 19 sqq.) curiously 
enough expresses himself as satis- 
fied with Bernays’ explanation on 
this head, and in this way in- 
volves himself in the difficulty of 
having to explain the catharsis, 
which Aristotle describes in like 
terms in connection with different 
arts, quite differently in one case 
and in the other. Cf. p.312, n. 5. 

2 In this view Zeller is at one 
with BRANDIS, ii. b, 1710 sqq. iii. 
163 sqq. and SUSEMIHL (Arvisé. 
®. woinT. 43 sqq.). 
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sometimes the voice, sometimes words, harmony, and 
rhythm ; these means, moreover, are sometimes em- 
ployed singly, at other times several of them are com- 
bined.! The chief objects of imitation are living and 
acting persons ;? and these differ from one another in 
moral worth. The manner (here, however, Aristotle 
is speaking of poetry only) differs according as the 
imitator himself speaks or brings forward other 
speaker's ; and in the former case according as he speaks 
in propria persona, or merely reports the words of 
others. Aristotle, however, has not attempted to use 
these differences as the basis of any systematic division 
of the Arts as a whole. Upon the particular arts, 
moreover, with the exception of the art of poetry, very 
little has come down to us in his works: we have only a 
few occasional observations upon painting,’ and a fuller 
discussion of music,® the chief contents of which have 


1 Poet. i. 1447, a, 16 sqq. 

2 umovvra of umovmevor Tpar- 
tovras,c.2,1448,a,1. This state- 
ment suffers only slight modi- 
fication from the passages quoted 
p. 304, n. land 2,swp.,on the repre- 
sentation of particular natural 
objects. Aristotle would not 
therefore have recognised land- 
scape painting, which in his time 
did not yet constitute an inde- 
pendent branch of art, as art 
at all. 

* C. 2, see p. 305, n. 3, supra. 

4‘ Poet. c. 3 init. Aristotle 
here distinguishes, as Susemihl 
rightly observes, (a) pmmectoba 
amayyéAAovta, (b) pimeioba mdytas 
TOUS LiLoumevous WS mpaTTovTas Kal 
évepyovyras, Drama is constituted 
by the latter ; in (a) it is possible 


to imitate (1) 7) €repdv tr [twa] 
yryvomevoy (by assuming the part 
of another), (2) 7) @s tby abrdy Kal 
uy) «6geraBdAAovta. Under this 
second category, along with per- 
sonal narration would fall also 
lyric poetry, although Aristotle 
nowhere expressly refers to it in 
the Poetics as we have received 
them. While very closely con- 
nected with Plato’s division of 
the forms of artistic presenta- 
tion, Aristotle’s does not wholly 
coincide with it. 

5 Poet. 2, 15, see 305, n. Land 
3, supra. Pol. viii. 5, v. vol. ii. 
p. 308, n. 2, supra; also Pol. viii. 
3, v. Vol. il. p. 264, n. 3, supra. 

§ Pol. viii. 3, 1337, b, 27, c. 
5-7. 
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already been given.' Finally, the extant portion of Ari- 
stotle’s writings which deals with poetry limits itself 
almost entirely to tragedy. The art of poetry, we are told, 
sprang from the imitative instinct ;? from the imitation 
of noble men and actions came epic poetry ; from the 
imitation of ignoble, satire ; subsequently as the form 
best adapted for the nobler poetry, tragedy was deve- 
loped ; as the best for satire, comedy.? Tragedy is the 
imitation of an important completed action, of a certain 
length, expressed in graceful style, which varies in the 
several parts of the piece, to be acted, not merely narrated, 
and effecting by means of pity and fear the purification 
of these emotions. The first effect, therefore, of tragic 
poetry is to excite our sympathy by means of the fate 
of the actors: their sufferings claim our pity; the 
dangers with which they are threatened excite in us 
fear for the final issue—that tragic suspense which in 
the further development finds relief® at one time in 


' Sup. vol. ii. p. 266 sqq. cf. p. 
311,n.1&2. While Aristotle here 
attributes to music especially (as 
is there shown) the power of re- 
presenting moral qualities, yet 
he does not explain in the Politics 
the grounds of this advantage 
which it possesses over the other 
arts. In Probl. xix. 27, cf. c. 29 it 
is asked: 8:4 Ti Td Gkovordv pdvoy 
jOos eéxet Tay aicOnray; and the 
answer is given: because we per- 
ceive movements through the 
hearing alone, and the 760s ex- 
presses itself in actions, and 
therefore in movements. But this 
passage can hardly be Aristotle’s. 

2 See p. 303, supra. 

8 C. 4, 5. 


4 C. 6, 1449, b, 24: €orw ody 
tpayydla ulunois mpdtews omovdaias 
kal reAelas, uéyebos éexovons, idu- 
ouévp Adyw, xwpls Exdorov Tar 
eidav év Tots moplos [%.¢e. as is im- 
mediately afterwards explained, 
so that the different kinds of 
novouevos Adyos—Aé€kis and péAos 
—are employed in the dialogue 
and chorus of the tragedy respec- 
tively ; cf. c. 1 fin.] Spavrev rat 
ov &: amayyeAlas, 5 éAgov kal 
péBou wepaivovoa Thy TaY ToLOUTwY 
[on which see supra, p. 314, n. 4, 
ad fin.| wadnudtwv Kdbapow, 

5 Since the time of LESSING 
(Hamb. Dramat. 75 St.) whom 
Zeller followed in the previous 
edition, the ‘fear’ in Aristotle’s 
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an unfortunate, at another in a fortunate, turn of 
events.! But since the tragic poet sets before us in his 
heroes and in their fate universal types of human nature 
and life, our sympathies do not confine themselves to 
these particular characters, but extend to the common 
elements of human nature; and while thus on the one 
hand self-regarding humours akin to pity and fear are 
created in us by our participation in the experiences of 
the actors, on the other our own pain gives way before 
the feeling of others’ pain, our personal woes are silenced 
dt the spectacle of universal destiny, we are delivered 
from the oppressions that weigh on us, and our 
emotions find peace in the recognition of those eternal 


laws which the course of the piece reveals to us.?_ This 


definition has been commonly 
understood of fear for ourselves 
excited by the thought that those 
whom we see suffering are like 
ourselves, and the fate which 
overtakes them might overtake 
us. This view rests partly on 
the observation that fear for the 
heroes of tragedy is already in- 
volved in pity, and that there is, 
therefore, no reason to make par- 
ticular mention of it; partly on 
Rhet.ii. 5 init. 11. 8 init., where 
oéBos is defined as Adrn éx payta- 
alas méAAovros Kakod pOaptixod } 
Aumnpov, EAcos as Avwn tis én 
dawvonevp Kaxp pbapriep kar 
Aurnp@ Tov dvatiwod trvyxdvew. But 
it is not asserted that the fear 
refers only to such evils as 
threaten ourselves—any such as- 
sertion, indeed, would be wholly 
false; and, on the other hand, 
it holds also, as the distinction 
between fear for others and pity 
for them, that the former is ex- 
cited by evils which are still 


VOL. II. 


future to them, the latter by 
those which have already be- 
fallen them. On the contrary, 
it is rightly objected to Lessing’s 
explanation (SUSEMIHL, Poet. 57 
sqq., and the authorities quoted 
by him), that according to Ari- 
stotle’s own indubitable state- 
ment the primary object of tragic 
fear is not ourselves but others ; 
for he says, Poet. 13, 1463, a, 4, 
of feos and odBos: 6 wey yap 
wept Tov dvdtidy dorw dvotuxouvra, 
6 5¢ wept roy Buorov, Ercos pev wep 
tov adydtiwv, pdBos St wep) rdy 
Suoov. To this explanation there 
is the further practical objection 
that fear for ourselves produced 
by the spectacle of a tragedy 
would hardly be the proper 
means of delivering us from this 
same selfish fear. 

1 The latter, however, as is 
remarked c. 13, 1453, a, 12 sqq. 
35 sqq., less to the character of 
tragedy than to that of comedy. 

? See supra, vol. ii. p. 316 sq. 
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impression depends in the first place upon the nature 


of the events represented. 


These, therefore, are the 


important thing in every tragic representation. ‘Myth,’ 
as Aristotle says, is the soul of tragedy,'! and accord- 
ingly he sets himself to investigate, in the first place, 
the qualities which are necessary in a tragedy that it may 
effect its end : viz. natural development,’ proper length,? 


To distinguish from this purify- 
ing effect of tragedy the moral 
effect as a second and different 
result (as UEBERWEG, Zeitschr. 
JI. Philos. xxxvi. 284 sqq. does) 
seems to be incorrect. Although 
Aristotle, in treating of music, 
places maidela, Siaywyn, Kdbapois 
side by side as co-ordinate aims 
(see p. 307, n. 2, supra) it does 
not follow that tragedy also 
has to pursue all these aims 
in like manner. On the contrary, 
as there is both a moral and a 
cathartic kind of music (7.e. one 
which directly affects the will, 
and one which primarily affects 
only the emotions and, through 
them, moral character), there may 
also be a kind of poetry whose 
primary aim is catharsis. We 
mustassume that tragedy, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is actually such 
a cathartic species of poetry, inas- 
much as in his definition of it 
he must have given its aim in an 
essentially complete form if he 
gave it atall. It is quite com- 
patible with this to attribute to 
tragedy a moral effect, but it is 
added as a second, which is co- 
ordinate with the cathartic, but 
follows from it as result, and 
consists in the peaceful state of 
feeling which is produced by the 
purification of the emotions and 
the habit of self-control which it 
creates in us. 


1 Poet. c. 6, where, inter alia, 
1450, a, 15 (after the enumeration 
of the six elements in tragedy, 
MvO00s, HOn, A€kis, Sidvoiw, os, 
MeAorotia): péyioroy 5 TovTwr 
éotly 7 Tav Mpayudtrav ovoracis ° 
nh yap tpaywdla ulunots éotw ovK 
avOpimwy arkAd mpdtews Kal Blov 
kal evdamovias kal Kakodamortas 
... obkouy Srws TA HON wjowvTa 
mpdrrovaw, GAAG Ta HON ouprepi- 
AapBdvovor bia Tas mpdtes. ore 
Ta mpdyuata Kal 6 uv0os rédAos Tis 
tpaywdias. L. 38: &pxh pmev ody 
kal olov ux) 6 mvOos THs Tpaye- 
Stas, SedTepov 5¢ ra HOn. Of. c. 9, 
1451, b, 27: rdv woinrhy wadrdAov 
Tav wvOwy elvar Set mointrhy } Tov 
métpwy. On the other hand, the 
effect produced by the mere 
spectacle (dys) is declared to be 
that which has the least artistic 
value; ibid. 1450, b, 16. 

2 C. 7, see supra, vol. ii. p. 316, 
n. 3. 

’ This question is decided, 
ibid. 1450, b, 34 sqq., in like 
fashion to that in the Politics 
(see p. 259, n. 1, supra) as to the 
size of the State. The longer and 
richer presentation is in itself 
the more beautiful, provided that 
the plot does not suffer in clear- 
ness (td evobvorrov) owing to its 
length; the true criterion here 
is: év bow peyéOer KaTa Td eixds 7} 
To) aGvayKatoy epetjs yryvouévwy 
oupBalve: eis evtuxlay éx SvoTuxias 
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unity of treatment,’ and the representation of events 
that are typical and of universal interest.2 He dis- 
tinguishes simple events from complicated ones, and those 
in which the change in the position of the characters is 
brought about by some recognition or by some reversal of 
fortune in the course of the piece.? Again he shows how 
myths must be treated in order to excite the emotions 
of pity and fear instead of those of moral indignation 
or satisfaction’ or of mere wonder, and in order to 
produce this effect by means of these emotions them- 
selves and not merely by means of the outward repre- 
sentation.© He further discusses what is required for 
proper character-painting® and composition,’ passing 
‘finally to speak of the style of expression best adapted 
to tragedy.2 We cannot, however, here linger over 


 e ebruxlas eis Sucruxlay wera- the violation of which Nemesis 
BdadAeuw. (see sup. vol. ii. p. 169, n. 9) has to 

! Of the so-called three Ari- do, we may interpret 7d @:AdvOpw- 
stotelian unities of the French oy which, according to Aristotle 
school, only the ‘unity of action’ (c. 13, 1453, a, 3, c. 18, 1456, a, 
is to be found, as is well known, 21), attaches to the deserved qis- 
in Aristotle himself; see Poe¢.c. fortune of the transgressor. It 
8; cf. c. 9, 1451, b, 33 sqq.c. 18, is commonly taken (as it was by 
1456, b, 10 sqq. The ‘unity of Lessing) to refer to the human 
place’ he nowhere mentions, and interest with which we accom- 
on that of time he only remarks pany even the transgressor in 
(c. 5, 1449, b, 12) that tragedy .such a case; but Aristotle ap- 
endeavourstocompressthe action pears, especially c. 18, to find 
into one day, or, at any rate, to 1d giAdvOpwroy precisely in the 
keep as nearly as possible within punishment of wrong as such: 


this limit, but he gives no rule. 

2 C.9; see sup. ii. 306, n. 4. 

3 C. 10, 11, 16, where déva- 
yveépiots and wepiwéreia are dis- 
cussed. On the genuineness and 
position of c. 16, cf. SUSEMIHL, 
at p. 12 sq. of his ed. 

4 In thissense, viz. of the satis- 
faction of that moral feeling with 


one who wishes well to humanity 
can wish no good to its enemies. 

5 ©. 13, 14. 

6 C. 17 sq. 

7 C. 15, on the text and ar- 
rangement of which see SUSE- 
MIHL, p. 10, 13 sq. 

§ Aéfis c. 19-22, with which 
cf. MULLER, ibid. 131 sqq. , 


Y2 
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these technical details. With regard to the section 
dealing with narrative poetry,' with which the Poetics, 
as we have it, closes, we need only remark that Ari- 
stotle here also lays the main emphasis upon the unity 
of the action, finding in it the mark which separates 
epic poetry from history, which is the narrative of con- 
temporaneous events without reference to their inner 
connection.? It is chiefly, moreover, on the ground of 
its greater unity that in comparing tragedy with epic 
poetry he assigns to the former the higher place as a 
form of artistic composition. Of the remaining kinds 
of poetry the extant portions of Aristotle’s work do not 
treat. Comedy alone is briefly touched upon in an 
earlier passage’; and cursory as are his allusions® to 
it, we can yet see from them that Aristotle was not 
inclined to concur in Plato’s harsh estimate of its 
value.® 


' C. 23-26. does he admit it as a means of 
2C. 23. moral education (see Ph. d. Gr. i. 
3 C. 26. 800, 802). Aristotle admits that it 
4 See supra, vol. ii. p. 304 sq. has to do with human infirmity, 
5 


Supplementary to these (as but he adds that it deals only 


was shown by BERNAYS) are 
some statements to be found in 
the editions of VAHLEN and 
SUSEMIHL, as was already re- 
marked, vol. i. p.102. Besides the 
quotations, sup. vol. i. p.306, n. 3, 
p. 313, n. 1, the division of comedy 
into yéAws ek Tis Aéews and yéAws 
ex tTav mpayuadrwy is of especial 
interest in this connection. Cf. 
BeRNAYS, Rhein. Mus. N. F. 
viii. 577 sqq. 

6 Plato had conceived in a 
general way of comedy only as the 
representation of deformity, and 
the pleasure produced by it as 
malignancy. Only in the Lams 


with harmless infirmities, and in 
demanding of it at the same 
time that it should devote itself 
not to the ridicule of particular 
persons but to depicting types 
of character, he opened the way 
to the recognition of it as a 
means of purifying and elevating 
natural sentiments. Whether 
Aristotle actually adopted this 
view, and whether he assigned 
to comedy a higher position than 
the music which, in Polit. viii. 
7, 1342, a, 18 sqq., he withholds 
from the common people, cannot 
be positively decided. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY 


In the preceding section we had .to deal with a 
fragmentary account of a theory which Aristotle him- 
self developed more fully. In the section now before 
us we have to deal with a subject which he has made no 
attempt to treat scientifically, but has only touched upon 
occasionally in detached passages. Aristotle has not 
any more than Plato a philosophy of Religion in the 
scientific sense;' his system even lacks those features 
which give to the Platonic philosophy, in spite of the 
severe criticisms which it passes on the existing religion, 
a peculiar religious character of its own. He does not 
require to fall back upon the popular faith, as Plato 
had done in his theory of myths, although at the same 
time, on the principle that universal opinion and un- 
reflecting tradition are never without a certain truth,? 
he willingly makes use of the suggestions and links of 
connection which it supplies.* His scientific researches 


' His view of the Divine gion especially in its relation to 
Being, indeed, is set forth in the philosophy, is nowhere fully 
Metaphysics; but the question investigated. 
with which the philosophy of 2 See supra, vol. i. p. 256, n. 2, 
religion starts, as to the distin- and p. 291, n. 5. 
guishing characteristics of reli- % For proofs of this, see infra. 
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do not exhibit that constant direct reference to the 
personal life and circumstances of men which in an 
especial degree gives to the Platonic philosophy its 
religious tone;' even in morals the motives which he 
assigns for action are strictly ethical and not religious. 
His whole view of the world rests upon the principle 
of explaining things as completely as may be by a 
reference to their natural causes; that the universe of 
natural effects must be referred to a Divine cause he 
never in the least doubts;? but as this affords no 
scientific explanation of them he never connects indi- 
vidual facts and events, as Plato so often does, with 
divine agency. ‘The conception of Providence, common 
to Socrates and Plato, as of a divine activity exercised 
in individual cases, finds no place in Aristotle? We 
miss, therefore, in his system that warm glow of religious 
feeling which in Plato has ever so strongly appealed 
to susceptible minds, and in comparison with which 
the Aristotelian philosophy seems to be cold and 
lifeless. 

It would be wrong to deny or under-estimate the 
difference which exists in this respect between the 
two philosophers. They certainly treat their subject 
in a different spirit. The inner bond which in 
Plato unites philosophy with religion is not indeed 
completely severed in Aristotle, but it is so widely 
expanded as to give to science the freest scope in 
its own field. No attempt is ever made to answer 
scientific questions by means of religious presupposi- 


1 Cf, Ph. d, Gr.i. p. 793 sq. * See vol. i. p. 421 sq. 
3 Cf. supra, vol. i. p. 399 sq. 
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tions. On the other hand, all positive treatment of 
religion itself, as a science in the same sense as art or 
morality, is as far from Aristotle’s thoughts as from 
Plato’s. Different as is the attitude which each 
actually takes up with regard to religion, yet in 
their scientific views of it they approach very near to 
one another, the main difference in this respect being 
that Aristotle is more strictly logical in drawing con- 
clusions whose premises are no strangers to Plato’s 
thought. Aristotle, as we have already seen, is con- 
vinced like Plato of the unity of the Divine Being 
(in so far as we understand by this Deity in the proper 
sense of the word, or the highest efficient cause), of his 
exaltation above the world, of his immaterial and purely 
spiritual nature, and of his faultless perfection; and 
he strives to demonstrate with greater fullness and more 
scientific accuracy than his predecessor not only the 
existence but also the attributes of Deity. But 
while Plato had on the one hand identified God with 
the Idea of the Good, which can only be conceived of 
as impersonal, on the other he depicted his creative and 
governing activity in conformity with popular repre- 
sentations of it, and not without sundry mythical 
embellishments. ‘This ambiguity is removed by his 
pupil, who defines the Divine Nature clearly and 
sharply on both sides: on the one hand God, as a 
personal supernatural Being, is guarded from all con- 
fusion with any merely universal conception or im- 
personal power; while on the other, as he is limited in his 
activity to pure thought and absolutely self-contained, 
and he operates upon the world only to set in motion the 


ad. 
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@> 42 ¢ ext:t:: that constant direct reference to the 
alii wife and circcamstances of men which in an 
e~ne ial d-gree gives to the Platonic philosophy its 
rel.ziocs tone; ' even in morais the motives which he 
Ss~ins G action are strictly ethical and not religions. 
His wh. te view of the word rests upon the principle 
of exp.aining things as completely as may be by a 
reference to their natural causes; that the universe of 
natura: ects must be referred to a Divine cause he 
never in the least doubts;? but as this affords no 
scientific exp:anation of them he never connects indi- 
vidual facts and events, as Plato so often does, with 
divine agency. The conception of Providence, common 
to Socrates and Plato, as of a divine activity exercised 
in individual cases, finds no place in Aristotle. We 
miss. therefore, in his system that warm glow of religious 
feeling which in Plato has ever so strongly appealed 
to susceptible minds, and in comparison with which 
the Aristotelian philosophy seems to be cold and 
lifeless. 

It would be wrong to deny or under-estimate the 
difference which exists in this respect between the 
two philosophers. They certainly treat their subject 
in a different spirit. The inner bond which in 
Plato unites philosophy with religion is not indeed 
completely severed in Aristotle, but it is so widely 
expanded as to give to science the freest scope in 
its own field. No attempt is ever made to answer 
scientific questions by means of religious presupposi- 


1 Cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 793 sq. * See vol. i. p. 421 sq. 
8 Cf. supra, vol. i. p. 399 sq. 
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tions. On the other hand, all positive treatment of 
religion itself, as a science in the same sense as art or 
morality, is as far from Aristotle’s thoughts as from 
Plato’s. Different as is the attitude which each 
actually takes up with regard to religion, yet in 
their scientific views of it they approach very near to 
one another, the main difference in this respect being 
that Aristotle is more strictly logical in drawing con- 
clusions whose premises are no strangers to Plato's 
thought. Aristotle, as we have already seen, is con- 
vinced like Plato of the unity of the Divine Being 
(in so far as we understand by this Deity in the proper 
sense of the word, or the highest efficient cause), of his 
exaltation above the world, of his immaterial and purely 
spiritual nature, and of his faultless perfection; and 
he strives to demonstrate with greater fullness and more 
scientific accuracy than his predecessor not only the 
existence but also the attributes of Deity. But 
while Plato had on the one hand identified God with 
the Idea of the Good, which can only be conceived of 
as impersonal, on the other he depicted his creative and 
governing activity in conformity with popular repre- 
sentations of it, and not without sundry mythical 
embellishments. This ambiguity is removed by his 
pupil, whd defines the Divine Nature clearly and 
sharply on both sides: on the one hand God, as a 
personal supernatural Being, is guarded from all con- 
fusion with any merely universal conception or im- 
personal power; while on the other, as he is limited in his 
activity to pure thought and absolutely self-contained, 
and he operates upon the world only to set in motion the 
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do not exhibit that constant direct reference to the 
personal life and circumstances of men which in an 
especial degree gives to the Platonic philosophy its 
religious tone;' even in morals the motives which he 
assigns for action are strictly ethical and not religious. 
His whole view of the world rests upon the principle 
of explaining things as completely as may be by a 
reference to their natural causes; that the universe of 
natural effects must be referred to a Divine cause he 
never in the least doubts;? but as this affords no 
acientific explanation of them he never connects indi- 
vidual facts and events, as Plato so often does, with 
divine agency. The conception of Providence, common 
to Socrates and Plato, as of a divine activity exercised 
in individual cases, finds no place in Aristotle. We 
miss, therefore, in his system that warm glow of religious 
feeling which in Plato has ever so strongly appealed 
to susceptible minds, and in comparison with which 
the Aristotelian philosophy seems to be cold and 
lifeless. 

It would be wrong to deny or under-estimate the 
difference which exists in this respect between the 
two philosophers. They certainly treat their subject 
in a different spirit. The inner bond which in 
Plato unites philosophy with religion is not indeed 
completely severed in Aristotle, but it is so widely 
expanded as to give to science the freest scope in 
its own field. No attempt is ever made to answer 
scientific questions by means of religious presupposi- 


1 Cf, Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 793 sq. 2 See vol. i. p. 421 sq. 
$ Cf. supra, vol. i. p. 399 sq. 
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tions. On the other hand, all positive treatment of 
religion itself, as a science in the same sense as art or 
morality, is as far from Aristotle’s thoughts as from 
Plato’s. Different as is the attitude which each 
actually takes up with regard to religion, yet in 
their scientific views of it they approach very near to 
one another, the main difference in this respect being 
that Aristotle is more strictly logical in drawing con- 
clusions whose premises are no strangers to Plato’s 
thought. Aristotle, as we have already seen, is con- 
vinced like Plato of the unity of the Divine Being 
(in so far as we understand by this Deity in the proper 
| sense of the word, or the highest efficient cause), of his 
exaltation above the world, of his immaterial and purely 
spiritual nature, and of his faultless perfection; and 
he strives to demonstrate with greater fullness and more 
scientific accuracy than his predecessor not only the 
existence but also the attributes of Deity. But 
while Plato had on the one hand identified God with 
the Idea of the Good, which can only be conceived of 
as impersonal, on the other he depicted his creative and 
governing activity in conformity with popular repre- 
sentations of it, and not without sundry mythical 
embellishments. This ambiguity is removed by his 
pupil, who defines the Divine Nature clearly and 
sharply on both sides: on the one hand God, as a 
personal supernatural Being, is guarded from all con- 
fusion with any merely universal conception or im- 
personal power ; while on the other, as he is limited in his 
activity to pure thought and absolutely self-contained, 
and he operates upon the world only to set in motion the 
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outermost of the cosmic spheres.'! Individual events 
do not therefore upon this view admit of being referred 
directly to divine causation. Zeus does not rain in 
order that the corn may grow or be destroyed, but 
because, according to universal laws of nature, the 
rising vapours cool and descend as water ;? prophetic 
dreams are not sent by the gods to reveal to us the 
future, but, in so far as the question is here of causality 
at all and not merely of chance coincidence, they are 
to be referred as natural effects to physical causes ® 
Nor is the case in any degree altered by the fact that 
between God above and earth beneath numerous other 
eternal beings find a place;‘ since the operation of 
those heavenly beings is likewise limited to causing the 
motion of their own sphere, any interference on their 
part with individual events of the kind that popular 
belief attributes to its gods and demons is out of the 
question. The essential truth of the belief in Provi- 
dence, however, Aristotle does not certainly on this 
account resign. He also recognises in the order of the 
universe the operation of Divine Power and of rational 
design ;° he believes especially that the gods care for 
men, that they interest themselves in those who live 
according to reason, and that happiness is their gift® ; 





' See supra, vol. i. p. 388 sqq ; 
cf. Ph.d. Gr.i. p. 785 sqq. 591 sqq. 

2 See supra, vol. i. p. 361, n. 1. 

S See supra, vol..ii. p. 75 8q. 
Der. 1, 462, b, 20. 

4 See supra, vol. i. p. 494 sq. 

5 See vol. i. p. 420 sq. 

6 Hth. x. 9, 1179, a, 24: ei yap 
Tis emmérAcia tav avOpwrivwy two 
Gedy yiverat, Scwep Sone, wal ety 


by etroyov xalpew re avrobs TE 
dp'orp kal TG ouyyeverrary (TOTO 
5’ by efn 5 vovs) kal rovs &yanavras 
pdAwora ToUTO Kal Tiaras ayrTev- 
mote ws Tav dlAwy avrois érimedou- 
pévous kal ép0as te Kal Kad@s 
nparrovras. i, 10, 1099, b, 11: ef 
bevy oty Kal BAAO Tt ear) Gedy 
Sépnua avOpwrois, ebAoyov Kal Thy 
evdaiovlay Oedcdorov elvat Kal 
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he also opposes the notion that God is envious, and 
might therefore, if he liked, withhold from man his 
best gift of knowledge.! But this Divine Providence 
) coincides completely for Aristotle with the operation of 
natural causes ;? all the more because in setting aside 
the Platonic eschatology he left no room for that direct 
agency of the Deity which Plato had so largely ad- 
‘ mitted into his pictures of the future life and its retribu- 
1 tions. God stands according to Aristotle outside the 
world, engaged in solitary self-contemplation ; he is for 
| man the object of admiration and reverence;* the 
knowledge of him is the mind’s highest aim;‘ in him 
lies the goal towards which, along with all finite things, 
man strives, and whose perfection excites his love.' 
But as man can expect no reciprocal love from God,° 


pddrwora tév avOpwalywy bap BéA- 
tTiTov. Vili. 14, 1162, a,4: gor: 
5’ h wey mpds yoveis pidia Téxvots, 
Kal avOpdéwrois mpos Beobs, ws mpds 
&yabdby nal Swepéxov: ed yap we- 
mwothkact TA méeyiora. 

1 Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 32 (see 
sup. vol. ii. 163, 3): ef 5h Aéyouct 
Tt of wointad Kal wépuKe POoveiy rd 
Oeiov, er) robrou cupBalvew udAiora 
elds .... GAA’ obrE Td Deroy POove- 
pow evdéxerat elvat, &c, Cf. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 602, 1, 787, 1. 

2 Eth. i. 10: Aristotle con- 
tinues: galvera: 5¢ why ei ph 
Gedweuntés eotw GAAQ 5 aperhy 
kal riva pdOnow Q &onnow wapayi- 
vera tév Oeordtwy elvar’ rd yap 
Tis aperhs GbAoy kal TEAOS &piocroy 
elva: galvera: Kat Oetdv ri nal 
paxdpioy. If we compare with 
this the passage quoted from 
th. x. 10 on p. 156, n. 4, supra. 
we shall see that the happiness 


which is O6edcderos consists 
merely in the moral and spiritual 
capacities of man—in the natural 
possession of reason in which he 
has still to secure himself by 
actual study and practice. 

3 Metaph. xii.7 (see supra, vol. 
i.p.184,n. 1). SENECA, Q. X. vil.: 
eyregie Aristoteles ait, nunquam 
nos verecundiores esse debere quam 
cum de Dis agitur. 

‘The Divine Being is the 
highest object of thought (see 
supra, vol.i. p. 398n. 2), and theo- 
logy therefore (vol. i. p. 184, 
n. 1), the highest branch of philo- 
sophy. 

5 Cf. vol. i. p. 404, sqq. 

6 See supra, vol. i. p. 398, n. J, 
which places the passage quoted, 
p. 328, n. 6, supra, from LZth. viii. 
14 in the proper light; there is a 
love (g:Afa) of men towards the 
gods, but not vice versa. 
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already been given.! Finally, the extant portion of Ari- 
stotle’s writings which deals with poetry limits itself 
almost entirely to tragedy. The art of poetry, we are told, 
sprang from the imitative instinct ;? from the imitation 
of noble men and actions came epic poetry ; from the 
imitation of ignoble, satire ; subsequently as the form 
best adapted for the nobler poetry, tragedy was deve- 
loped ; as the best for satire, comedy.? Tragedy is the 
imitation of an important completed action, of a certain 
length, expressed in graceful style, which varies in the 
several parts of the piece, to be acted, not merely narrated, 
and effecting by means of pity and fear the purification 
of these emotions.* The first effect, therefore, of tragic 
poetry is to excite our sympathy by means of the fate 
of the actors: their sufferings claim our pity; the 
dangers with which they are threatened excite in us 
fear for the final issue—that tragic suspense which in 
the further development finds relief*> at one time in 





' Sup. vol. ii. p. 266 sqq. cf. p. 
311,n.1&2. While Aristotle here 
attributes to music especially (as 
is there shown) the power of re- 
presenting moral qualities, yet 
he does not explain in the Politics 
the grounds of this advantage 
which it possesses over the other 
arts. In Probl. xix. 27, cf. c. 29 it 
is asked: 8: ri rd &kovorov pdvoy 
HOos exer trav aicdnrav; and the 
answer is given: because we per- 
ceive movements through the 
hearing alone, and the 760s ex- 
presses itself in actions, and 
therefore in movements. But this 
passage can hardly be Aristotle’s. 

2 See p. 303, supra. 

8 C. 4, 5. 


* C. 6, 1449, b, 24: Ecrw ody 
tpayepila ulunows mpdtews omovdaias 
kal reAelas, péyeOos exovons, hdv- 
ouévy Ady, xwpls éxdorou Tov 
eiSav év rots moplos [i.e. as is im- 
mediately afterwards explained, 
so that the different kinds of 
novopéevos Adyos—Aééiis and méAos 
—are employed in the dialogue 
and chorus of the tragedy respec- 
tively ; cf. c.1 fin.] Spavrwv nad 
ov 30 amwayyeAlas, 5: é€Adou xa 
péBov wepaivovea Thy TaY ToLOUTwWY 
[on which see supra, p. 314, n. 4, 
ad fin.| nadnudrwy xdbapoww. 

5 Since the time of LESSING 
(Hamb. Dramat. 75 St.) whom 
Zeller followed in the previous 
edition, the ‘fear’ in Aristotle’s 
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an unfortunate, at another in a fortunate, turn of 
events.! But since the tragic poet sets before us in his 
heroes and in their fate universal types of human nature 
and life, our sympathies do not confine themselves to | 
these particular characters, but extend to the common 
elements of human nature; and while thus on the one 
hand self-regarding humours akin to pity and fear are 
created in us by our participation in the experiences of 
the actors, on the other our own pain gives way before 
the feeling of others’ pain, our personal woes are silenced 
at the spectacle of universal destiny, we are delivered 
from the oppressions that weigh on us, and our 
emotions find peace in the recognition of those eternal 
laws which the course of the piece reveals to us.?- This 


definition has been commonly 
understood of fear for ourselves 
excited by the thought that those 
whom we see suffering are like 
ourselves, and the fate which 
overtakes them might overtake 
us. This view rests partly on 
the observation that fear for the 
heroes of tragedy is already in- 
volved in pity, and that there is, 
therefore, no reason to make par- 
ticular mention of it; partly on 
Rhet. ii. 5 init. ii. 8 init., where 
dos is defined as Avwn éx payta- 
alas wéAAovros Kakod pOaprixov } 
Aurnpod, ZAeos as Avwyn tis én 
gavonevp Kaxg pbaptixg kal 
Aumnp@ Tov avakwv rvyxdvew. But 
it is not asserted that the fear 
refers only to such evils as 
threaten ourselves—any such as- 
sertion, indeed, would be wholly 
false; and, on the other hand, 
it holds also, as the distinction 
between fear for others and pity 
for them, that the former is ex- 
cited by evils which are still 


VOL. II. 


future to them, the latter by 
those which have already be- 
fallen them. On the contrary, 
it is rightly objected to Lessing’s 
explanation (SUSEMIHL, Poet. 57 
sqq., and the authorities quoted 
by him), that according to Ari- 
stotle’s own indubitable state- 
ment the primary object of tragic 
fear is not ourselves but others ; 
for he says, Poet. 13, 1463, a, 4, 
of cos and @dfos: 6 ey yap 
wept Toy avatidy éoriy SvoTuxovrTa, 
6 5¢ wept roy 8uocov, Ercos pev wep 
tov dvdkiov, pdBos 5& wept rdy 
Suoov. To this explanation there 
is the further practical objection 
that fear for ourselves produced 
by the spectacle of a tragedy 
would hardly be the proper 
means of delivering us from this 
same selfish fear. 

1 The latter, however, as is 
remarked c. 13, 1453, a, 12 sqq. 
35 sqq., less to the character of 
tragedy than to that of comedy. 

? See supra, vol. ii. p. 316 sq. 


4 
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impression depends in the first place upon the nature 


of the events represented. 


These, therefore, are the 


important thing in every tragic representation. ‘Myth,’ 
as Aristotle says, is the soul of tragedy,! and accord- 
ingly he sets himself to investigate, in the first place, 
the qualities which are necessary in a tragedy that it may 
effect its end : viz. natural development,’ proper length,’ 


To distinguish from this purify- 
ing effect of tragedy the moral 
effect as a second and different 
result (as UEBERWEG, Zeitschr. 
J. Philos. xxxvi. 284 sqq. does) 
seems to be incorrect. Although 
Aristotle, in treating of music, 
places maibdela, Siaywyh, Kdbapois 
side by side as co-ordinate aims 
(see p. 307, n. 2, supra) it does 
not follow that tragedy also 
has to pursue all these aims 
in like manner. On the contrary, 
as there is both a moral and a 
cathartic kind of music (#.e. one 
which directly affects the will, 
and one which primarily affects 
only the emotions and, through 
them, moral character), there may 
also be a kind of poetry whose 
primary aim is catharsis. We 
mustassume that tragedy, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is actually such 
a cathartic species of poetry, inas- 
much as in his definition of it 
he must have given its aim in an 
essentially complete form if he 
gave it atall. It is quite com- 
patible with this to attribute to 
tragedy a moral effect, but it is 
added as a second, which is co- 
ordinate with the cathartic, but 
follows from it as result, and 
consists in the peaceful state of 
feeling which is produced by the 
purification of the emotions and 
the habit of self-control which it 
creates in us. 


1 Poet. c. 6, where, inter alia, 
1450, a, 15 (after the enumeration 
of the six elements in tragedy, 
Mv00s, HOn, A€kis, Sidvoia, dts, 
MeAoroila): péyiorov 8€ TovTwYy 
éotly ) Tav mpayyuatev cboTacis * 
nh yap tpaywdla plunols éorw ovdx 
avOpimwy GAAd mpdtews nal Blov 
kal evdaimovias kal Kakodamovlas 
... obkouy Srws TA HON wijowvTa 
mpattoval, GAAG TA HON ouprepi- 
AapBdvovor 51a Tas mpdtes. Hore 
Ta mpdyuara Kal 6 uvOos TéAos Tis 
tpaywdias. L. 38: apxh pey ody 
kal olov yuxn 6 mvOos Tis Tpayy- 
dias, devrepoy 5¢ ra HOn. Cf. c. 9, 
1451, b, 27: rdv wointhy padrdov 
Tav uvbwy elvac Set mwoinrhy 2 Tay 
Mérpwy. On the other hand, the 
effect produced by the mere 
spectacle (dys) is declared to be 
that which has the least artistic 
value; ibid. 1450, b, 16. 

2 C. 7, see supra, vol. ii. p. 316, 
n. 3. 

3 This question is decided, 
ibid. 1450, b, 34 sqq., in like 
fashion to that in the Politics 
(see p. 259, n. 1, supra) as to the 
size of the State. The longer and 
richer presentation is in itself 
the more beautiful, provided that 
the plot does not suffer in clear- 
ness (17d evodvorrov) owing to its 
length; the true criterion here 
is: év dom peyéber Kata Td eikds 7) 
To) GyvayKatoy epetns yryvonevwv 
oupBalver eis evtuxlay ex SvoTvxias 
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unity of treatment,’ and the representation of events 
that are typical and of universal interest.2 He dis- 
tinguishes simple events from complicated ones, and those 
in which the change in the position of the characters is 
brought about by some recognition or by some reversal of 
fortune in the course of the piece.? Again he shows how 
myths must be treated in order to excite the emotions 
of pity and fear instead of those of moral indignation 
or satisfaction’ or of mere wonder, and in order to 
produce this effect by means of these emotions them- 
selves and not merely by means of the outward repre- 
sentation.® He further discusses what is required for 
proper character-painting® and composition,’ passing 


finally to speak of the style of expression best adapted 


to tragedy." We cannot, 


} e& edruxtas eis Suotuxlay pera- 
BarAeuw. 

1 Of the so-called three Ari- 
stotelian unities of the French 
school, only the ‘unity of action’ 
is to be found, as is well known, 
in Aristotle himself; see Poet. c. 
8; cf. c. 9, 1451, b, 33 sqq. c. 18, 
1456, b, 10 sqq. The ‘ unity of 
place’ he nowhere mentions, and 
on that of time he only remarks 
(c. 5, 1449, b, 12) that tragedy 
endeavours to compress the action 
into one day, or, at any rate, to 
keep as nearly as possible within 
this limit, but he gives no rule. 

2 C.9; see sup. li. 305, n. 4, 

$C. 10, 11, 16, where ava- 
yvépiois and wepirérea are dis- 
cussed. On the genuineness and 
position of c. 16, cf. SUSEMIHL, 
at p. 12 sq. of his ed. 

4 In thissense, viz. of the satis- 
faction of that moral feeling with 


however, here linger over 


the violation of which Nemesis 
(see sup. vol. ii. p. 169,n.9) has to 
do, we may interpret 7d piAdvOpw- 
mov which, according to Aristotle 
(c. 13, 1453, a, 3, c. 18, 1456, a, 
21), attaches to the deserved qnis- 
fortune of the transgressor. It 
is commonly taken (as it was by 
Lessing) to refer to the human 
interest with which we accom- 
pany even the transgressor in 


.such a case; but Aristotle ap- 


pears, especially c. 18, to find 
Td piddvOpwroy precisely in the 
punishment of wrong as such: 
one who wishes well to humanity 
can wish no good to its enemies. 

> C. 13, 14, 

Si Oo 27-88, 

7 C. 15, on the text and ar- 
rangement of which see SUSE- 
MIHL, p. 10, 13 sq. 

8 Aé€fis c. 19-22, with which 
cf. MULLER, ibid. 131 sqq. » 
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these technical details. With regard to the section 
dealing with narrative poetry,’ with which the Poetics, 
as we have it, closes, we need only remark that Ari- 
stotle here also lays the main emphasis upon the unity 
of the action, finding in it the mark which separates 
epic poetry from history, which is the narrative of con- 
temporaneous events without reference to their inner 
connection.” It is chiefly, moreover, on the ground of 
its greater unity that in comparing tragedy with epic 
poetry he assigns to the former the higher place as a 
form of artistic composition.? Of the remaining kinds 
of poetry the extant portions of Aristotle’s work do not 
treat. Comedy alone is briefly touched upon in an 
: earlier passage’; and cursory as are his allusions® to 
| it, we can yet see from them that Aristotle was not 
inclined to concur in Plato’s harsh estimate of its 


value.® 
' ©, 23-26. does he admit it as a means of 
{ 2 C. 23. moral education (see Ph. d. Gr. i. 
3 0. 26. 800, 802). Aristotle admits that it 
* See supra, vol. ii. p. 304 sq. has to do with human infirmity, 
- 5 


Supplementary to these (as but he adds that it deals only 


was shown by BERNAYS) are 
some statements to be found in 
the editions of VAHLEN and 
SUSEMIHL, as was already re- 
marked, vol. i. p.102. Besides the 
quotations, sup. vol. i. p.306, n. 3, 
p. 313, n. 1, the division of comedy 
into yéAws é« Tis AcEews and yéAws 
ex Tav mpayuatwy is of especial 
interest in this connection. Cf. 
BERNAYS, Rhein. Mus. N. F. 
viii. 577 sqq. 

6 Plato had conceived in a 
general way of comedy only as the 
representation of deformity, and 
the pleasure produced by it as 
malignancy. Only in the Lams 


with harmless infirmities, and in 
demanding of it at the same 
time that it should devote itself 
not to the ridicule of particular 
persons but to depicting types 
of character, he opened the way 
to the recognition of it as a 
means of purifying and elevating 
natural sentiments. Whether 
Aristotle actually adopted this 
view, and whether he assigned 
to comedy a higher position than 
the music which, in Polit. viii. 
7, 1342, a, 18 sqq., he withholds 
from the common people, cannot 
be positively decided. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY 


In the preceding section we had .to deal with a 
fragmentary account of a theory which Aristotle him- 
self developed more fully. In the section now before 
us we have to deal with a subject which he has made no 
attem pt to treat scientifically, but has only touched upon 
occasionally in detached passages. Aristotle has not 
any more than Plato a philosophy of Religion in the 
scientific sense;! his system even lacks those features 
which give to the Platonic philosophy, in spite of the 
severe criticisms which it passes on the existing religion, 
a peculiar religious character of its own. He does not 
require to fall back upon the popular faith, as Plato 
had done in his theory of myths, although at the same 
time, on the principle that universal opinion and un- 
reflecting tradition are never without a certain truth,? 
he willingly makes use of the suggestions and links of 
connection which it supplies. His scientific researches 


1 His view of the Divine gion especially in its relation to 
Being, indeed, is set forthin the philosophy, is nowhere fully 
Metaphysics; but the question investigated. 
with which the philosophy of 2 See supra, vol. i. p. 256, n. 2, 
religion starts, as to the distin- and p. 291, n. 5. 
guishing characteristics of reli- 3 For proofs of this, see infra. 
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do not exhibit that constant direct reference to the 
personal life and circumstances of men which in an 
especial degree gives to the Platonic philosophy its 
religious tone;' even in morals the motives which he 
assigns for action are strictly ethical and not religious. 
His whole view of the world rests upon the principle 
of explaining things as completely as may be by a 
reference to their natural causes; that the universe of 
natural effects must be referred to a Divine cause he 
never in the least doubts;? but as this affords no 
acientific explanation of them he never connects indi- 
vidual facts and events, as Plato so often does, with 
divine agency. The conception of Providence, common 
to Socrates and Plato, as of a divine activity exercised 
in individual cases, finds no place in Aristotle. We 
miss, therefore, in his system that warm glow of religious 
feeling which in Plato has ever so strongly appealed 
to susceptible minds, and in comparison with which 
the Aristotelian philosophy seems to be cold and 
lifeless. 

It would be wrong to deny or under-estimate the 
difference which exists in this respect between the 
two philosophers. They certainly treat their subject 
in a different spirit. The inner bond which in 
Plato unites philosophy with religion is not indeed 
completely severed in Aristotle, but it 1s so widely 
expanded as to give to science the freest scope in 
its own field. No attempt is ever made to answer 
scientific questions by means of religious presupposi- 


1 Cf. Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 793 sq. 2 See vol. i. p. 421 sq. 
- § Cf, supra, vol. i. p. 399 sq. 
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tions. On the other hand, all positive treatment of 
religion itself, as a science in the same sense as art or 
morality, is as far from Aristotle's thoughts as from 
Plato’s. Different as is the attitude which each 
actually takes up with regard to religion, yet in 
their scientific views of it they approach very near to 
one another, the main difference in this respect being 
that Aristotle is more strictly logical in drawing con- 
clusions whose premises are no strangers to Plato’s 
thought. Aristotle, as we have already seen, is con- 
vinced like Plato of the unity of the Divine Being 
(in so far as we understand by this Deity in the proper 
sense of the word, or the highest efficient cause), of his 
exaltation above the world, of his immaterial and purely 
spiritual nature, and of his faultless perfection; and 
he strives to demonstrate with greater fullness and more 
scientific accuracy than his predecessor not only the 
existence but also the attributes of Deity. But 
while Plato had on the one hand identified God with 
the Idea of the Good, which can only be conceived of 
as impersonal, on the other he depicted his creative and 
governing activity in conformity with popular repre- 
sentations of it, and not without sundry mythical 
embellishments. This ambiguity is removed by his 
pupil, who defines the Divine Nature clearly and 
sharply on both sides: on the one hand God, as a 
personal supernatural Being, is guarded from all con- 
fusion with any merely universal conception or im- 
personal power; while on the other, as he is limited in his 
activity to pure thought and absolutely self-contained, 
and he operates upon the world only to set in motion the 
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outermost of the cosmic spheres.' Individual events 
do not therefore upon this view admit of being referred 
directly to divine causation. Zeus does not rain in 
order that the corn may grow or be destroyed, but 
because, according to universal laws of nature, the 
rising vapours cool and descend as water ;? prophetic 
dreams are not sent by the gods to reveal to us the 
future, but, in so far as the question is here of causality 
at all and not merely of chance coincidence, they are 
to be referred as natural effects to physical causes ? 
Nor is the case in any degree altered by the fact that 
between God above and earth beneath numerous other 
eternal beings find a place;‘ since the operation of 
those heavenly beings is likewise limited to causing the 
motion of their own sphere, any interference on their 
part with individual events of the kind that popular 
belief attributes to its gods and demons is out of the 
question. The essential truth of the belief in Provi- 
dence, however, Aristotle does not certainly on this 
account resign. He also recognises in the order of the 
universe the operation of Divine Power and of rational 
design ;° he believes especially that the gods care for 
men, that they interest themselves in those who live 
according to reason, and that happiness is their gift®; 


' See supra, vol. i. p. 388 sqq ; 
cf. Ph.d. Gr.i. p. 785 sqq. 591 sqq. 

2 See supra, vol. i. p. 361, n. 1. 

3 See supra, vol. ii. p. 75 sq. 
Mr. 1, 462, b, 20. 

‘ See supra, vol. i. p. 494 sq. 

5 See vol. i. p. 420 sq. 

6 Eth. x. 9, 1179, a, 24: el ydp 
Tis emiméAcia Tav avOpwaivwy trod 
Gedy yiverat, dowep Sone, kal e%n 


ky etrAoyoy xalpew re avrols TE 
dp'orw Kal re cuyyeverrdre (TovTo 
3’ &y ely 6 vous) al rods dyarayras 
pdduora TovTO Kal Tiudvras ayrev- 
woteiy @s Tay plAwy a’tots érimedou- 
pévouvs Kal ép0ds re Kal xadrdGs 
apdrrovras. i, 10, 1099, b, 11: eé 
bey ody nal AAO Tt Cor) Bedy 
Sépnua avOpwwrois, eVrAoyor kal Thy 
evdaiuovlay @edcdorov elvat al 
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he also opposes the notion that God is envious, and 
might therefore, if he liked, withhold from man his 
best gift of knowledge.! But this Divine Providence 
coincides completely for Aristotle with the operation of 
natural causes ;? all the more because in setting aside 
the Platonic eschatology he left no room for that direct 
agency of the Deity which Plato had so largely ad- 
mitted into his pictures of the future life and its retribu- 
tions. God stands according to Aristotle outside the 
world, engaged in solitary self-contemplation ; he is for 
man the object of admiration and reverence;* the 
knowledge of him is the mind’s highest aim ;* in him 
lies the goal towards which, along with all finite things, 
man strives, and whose perfection excites his love.* 
But as man can expect no reciprocal love from God,° 


pddwora Tav dvOpwrlywy Sop Bér- 
vTiorov. Vili. 14, 1162, a,4: €ore 
3’ h wey wpds yoveis pidia réxvas, 
xa) dvOpéros mpos Geos, ds mpds 
dyabby Kal dwepéxov: «0 yap we- 
TothKkact TA heytora.. 

1 Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 32 (see 
sup. vol. ii. 163, 3): ef 8) A€youat 
vt of wointral Kal répuKe POovety ro 
Oeiov, dw) robrou cupBalvew udrArora 
einds .... GAA’ ole Td Beioy POove- 
pov evdéxera elvat, &c. Cf. Ph. a. 
Gr. i. 602, 1, 787, 1. 

2 Eth. i. 10: Aristotle con- 
tinues: galvera: 8t why ef ph 
Oedweumrdés éorw GAAA 80 aperhy 
kal tia pddnow } &oKnow wapayi- 
verai tev Oevordtwy elvar: rd yap 
Tis aperys GOAov Kal Tédr0s &ptoroy 
elva: gatvera: Kai Oeidv ri kad 
paxdpoyv, If we compare with 
this the passage quoted from 
Eth. x. 10 on p. 156, n. 4, swpra. 
we shall see that the happiness 


which is @edc8eros consists 
merely in the moral and spiritual 
capacities of man—in the natural 
possession of reason in which he 
has still to secure himself by 
actual study and practice. 

3 Metaph. xii.7 (see supra, vol. 
i.p.184,n.1). SENECA, @Q. X. vii: 
eyregie Aristoteles ait, nunguam 
nos verecundiores esse debere quam 
cum de Dis agitur. 

‘The Divine Being is the 
highest object of thought (see 
supra, VOl.i. p. 398n. 2), and theo- 
logy therefore (vol. i. p. 184, 
n. 1), thehighest branch of philo- 
sophy. 

5 Cf. vol. i. p. 404, sqq. 

® See supra, vol. i. p. 398, n. J, 
which places the passage quoted, 
p. 328, n. 6, supra, from Zth. viii. 
14 in the proper light; there is a 
love (g:Ala) of men towards the 
gods, but not vice versa. 
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neither can he experience any influence from him 
which would be different from that of natural causes, 
and his reason is the only means whereby he enters into 
direct communion with him.' 

Holding these views, Aristotle could not concede to 
the popular religion the same significance which Plato 
did. ‘That it must certainly have its own truth, fol- 
lowed for him from his view of the historical evolution 
of mankind and the value of common opinion. Uni- 
versal conviction is for him of itself a mark of truth,? 
all the more so when we are dealing with convictions 
which have been transmitted by mankind from time 
immemorial. Since the world, according to Aristotle 
is eternal, the earth must be so also; and if the eart 
is so, man must be so as well.* But all parts of the 
globe undergo continual change,* and one of the con- 
sequences of this is that man’s development does not 
proceed in an unbroken line but is ever and anon 
interrupted by relapses into a state of primitive bar- 
barism and ignorance,°® from which a fresh start must 
be made in the cyclic process of creation.® In this way 
all knowledge and all art have been lost and re- 
discovered times without number, and similar notions 
have recurred to mankind, not once or twice but with 
incalculable frequency. Nevertheless, a certain recol- 


1 Cf. on this point, supra, vol. Onoar, duolous elvar kal rods tuxdy- 


i. p. 329,n. 2, and p. 403 sqq. 


2 See supra, vol. i. p. 291, n. 5. 
3 Cf. supra, vol. ii, p. 32, n. 1. 


4 See supra, vol. ii. p. 29 sq. 

5 Cf. Polit. ii. 8, 1269, a, 4: 
eixds TE TOUS mpwTous, elTE ynye- 
veis Roay elt’ ex pOopas Tivos eoo- 


Tas Kal Tovs dvohtous, domep kal 
A€yeTar Kata TOV ynyevav, dor’ 
&romov To pévery ev toils TovTwy 
Sdyuaciv. 

6 Cf. Phys. iv. 14, 223, b, 24: 
gaol yap KvKAov elva: Ta avOpmmiva 
Tpayuara.. 
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lection of particular truths has been retained amid the 
changes in man’s condition, and it is these remnants of 
departed knowledge that, according to Aristotle, form 
the kernel cf mythical tradition.’ Even the popular 
faith, therefore, has its roots in the search for truth, 
whether we trace it back to that intuition of the divine 
which even Aristotle is unwilling to contradict,’ and 
to those experiences which he regarded as the source 
of the popular theology,? or whether we trace it to a 
tradition which, as a remnant of an older science or 
religion, must yet in the end have its roots in human 
reason. More particularly there are two truths which 
Aristotle, like Plato, finds to be contained in the 
popular belief of his country: first, that God exists; 
and secondly, that the stellar universe is in its nature 


divine.! 


1 Metaph. xil. 8; see p. 
508, n. 2, supra. De Celoi.3; 
Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 19: it is 
not we alone who have this view 
of the mpa@rov oroixeioy as the 
substance of the celestial world, 
galverat 8’ apxala tis brdAn tis 
aitn Kal ta@v mpdrepoy avOparwv 

. ov yap dy) phoomey Grakt ovde 
dis ov5’ GAvydkis Tas ad’tas Sdéas 
dvakukAelv yiwomevas év Tois avOpa- 
mois, GAA’ amepanis. Polit. vii. 
10, 1329, b, 25: cyeddy yey ody 
kal Ta BAA Bet voulCew edpjobau 
ToAAGKIS ey TH MOAAM xXpdve, 
baAAoy 8 ametpdxis, as like needs 
and states must always have led 
to the same discoveries. 

2 De Calo, ii. 1 fin.: Ari- 
stotle’s view of the eternity of 
the world is not only truer in 
itself, GAAQ kal TH mavela TH ep) 
Tov Gedy pdvws by Exomev ovTws 


With the further details of Greek mythology, 


duodoyounevws amopalverOar oup- 
gavous Adyous. Cf. the appeal to 
marpiot Adyot, ibid. 284, a, 2. Me- 
taph. xii, 8, see supra, vol. 1. 
p. 608, n. 2. 

3 See supra, vol.i. p. 390, n. 3. 

* The first hardly requires 
proof; see, however, the quota- 
tions, vol. i. p. 390, n. 3, 4, from 
SEXTUS and CICERO, and p. 395, 
n. 6,from the treatise De Calo, i. 
9; in the latter passage a trace of 
true knowledge is discovered in 
the name aiwy, just as elsewherein 
that of the ‘aether’ (kal yap tovro 
tovvoua Oelws EpOeynra: mapa Tay 
apxalwyv). In support of his doc- 
trine of the divinity of the 
heavens and of thestars, Aristotle 
appeals to the existing religion 
in the passage just referred 
to. 
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on the other hand, with all the doctrines aud stories 
which transfer the properties and weaknesses of human 
nature to the gods—in a word, with the whole range of 
anthropomorphic theology—Aristotle is as completely 
out of sympathy as Plato was; the only difference is 
that he no longer considers it necessary, as Plato had 
done, expressly to confute such representations, but 
treats them simply as preposterous fables.! If we ask 
how those false elements have found their way into the 
popular faith, Aristotle refers us to the inherent ten- 
dency in mankind to anthropomorphic representations 
of the gods,? which offended even Xenophanes,? or to 
the fact that statesmen had accommodated themselves as 
a matter of policy to this tendency, and used it for their 
ownends. Even ancient tradition, he says,‘ recognises 
that the heavens and the heavenly bodies are gods, and 
that the whole world is encircled by divinity. ‘ All 


‘else, however, is mythical embellishment, devised to 


attract the multitude, to aid legislation, and to forward 
the common interest. While therefore Plato had 
permitted the legislator to employ myths (the origin of 


1 Metaph. xii. 8; see p. 508,n. rots @Oeobs 5& 8d tTovro wdyres 
2, supra. Ibid. iii. 2,997,b,8;see gaol BacireverGa, Its Kal avrot of 


vol. i. p. 315, n. 2, c. 4, 1000, a, 18: 
GAAQ wep) wey Tov wvOiKaGs copiCon- 
évwy ok &biov mera cmrovd7s oxorery. 
Poet. 25, 1460, b, 35: a poetic 
representation is justified by its 
correspondence eitber with the 
ideal or with the actual; ef dé 
pnderépws, 8rt ofrw pacly, ofoy ra 
wept Oedv. Yows yap otre Bedriov 
ottw Aéyew, ofr’ GANIH, GAA’ 
éruxevy Sowep Hevopdyns’ add’ ob 
pact rade. 

2 Polit. i. 2, 1252, b, 24: Kar 


bev Eri wal viv of 8& 7d dpxaiov 
éBactAevovro: Samep 5¢ wal ra ef5y 
éavrois apououovow of &vPpwroi, 
o8tw Kal rovs Blous ray Gedy. This 
deduction of the belief in a 
sovereign of the gods is all the 
more remarkable, because Ari- 
stotle might equally well have 
himself found in that tradition 
a proof of the unity of God. 

5 Of. Ph. d. Gr. i. 490. 

‘ In the passage quoted from 
Metaph. xii. 8, in vol.i. p.508,n. 2. 
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which he did not explain) as pedagogic lies in the 
interest of the State,! Aristotle goes a step farther, 
and thus comes a step nearer the view of sophistic 
free-thinking as to the origin of religion,? in maintain- 
ing that these myths, or at least a great part of them, 
had been from the beginning invented for no other 
purpose. ‘This, indeed, is what we should expect from 
the strictness with which he himself excludes all that 
is mythical from his scientific investigations, his refusal 
to introduce religious considerations into his naturalistic 
view of the world,? and the exclusiveness with which he 
relies in his Ethics upon moral motives to the neglect 
of the religious. Religion itself, indeed, he always 
treats as an absolute moral necessity. The man who 
doubts whether the gods have a claim on our reverence 
or not is a fit subject, he says,* not for instruction but 
for punishment, just as would be the man who might 
ask whether his parents have a claim upon his love. 
As in his system the world cannot be thought of apart 
from God, so neither can man apart from religion. 
But to rest this religion upon such palpable fables as 
the myths of the popular belief can be justified only on 
the ground of the aforesaid political expediency.> Ari- 
stotle himself sometimes makes use of these myths, as 
of other popular opinions, in order to point to some 


1 See Ph. d. Gv. i. 792. 


2 Thid. i. 1010 sq. 

% The expression is used in no 
depreciatory sense, but as indi- 
cating the view that everything 
in the world is the effect of 
natural causes. 

4 Top. i. 11, 105, a, 5, cf. Hth. 
vili. 16, 1163, b, 15, ix. 1, 1164, b, 


4, and supra, vol. ii. p. 329, n. 3. 

° It is possible, indeed, that 
if he had completed the discus- 
sion of education in the best 
state, he would have accepted 
Plato’s doctrine, that myths were 
indispensable in education, as 
easily reconcileable with the 
argument. 
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universal truth embodied in them,' just as he likes to 
trace back scientific assumptions to their most in- 
significant beginnings, and to pay respect to popular 


sayings and proverbs.? 


But apart from the few uni- 


versal principles of religion embodied in mythology, 
he ascribes to it no deeper significance; and just as 
little, on the other hand, does he seem to aim at its 
purification. He presupposes for his State the existing 
religion,? just as personally he did not renounce its 


1 Thus Metaph. i. 3, 983, b, 
27, c. 4 tnit. xiv. 4, 1091, b, 3. 
Phys. iv. 1, 208, b, 29, hints of 
certain scientific views of the 
world are discovered in the cos- 
mogonic myths of Hesiod and 
other poets ; Meteor. i. 9, 347, a, 
6 the Oceanus is interpreted of 
the air-current that encircles the 
earth; the myth of Atlas proves 
that its inventors, with later 
philosophers, attributed weight 
to the heavens (De Celo, ii. 1, 
284, a, 18, in the treatise De 
Motu Anim. 3, 699, a, 27, Atlas 
is interpreted to mean the world's 
axis ; the same treatise, c. 4, 699, 
b, 35, finds in Homer’s lines upon 
the golden chain a reference to 
the immobility of the primum 
movens); Aphrodite is said to 
have obtained this name because 
of the frothy character of the 
semen (Gen. An. ii. 2 fin.); Ares 
was united with this goddess by 
the first inventors of this myth 
because warlike natures, as a 
rule, exhibit amorous propensities 
(Pol, ii. 9, 1269, b, 27); in the 
fable which tells how the Argo- 
nauts had to leave Heracles 
behind there lies a true political 
observation (Polit. iii. 13, 1284, 
a, 22); the story that Athene 


threw away the flute expresses 
the truth that this instrument is 
unnecessary for mental culture 
(Polit. viii. 6, 1341, b, 2); the 
worship of the Graces points to 
the necessity of reciprocity 
(Eth. v. 8, 1133, a, 2); the 
number three derives its signifi- 
cance in the popular religion from 
the fact that it is the first number 
which has beginning, middle, and 
end (De Calo, i. 1, 268, a, 14). 

2 Thus, H. An. vi. 35, 580, a, 
15, ix. 32, 619, a, 18 he quotes 
several myths about animals; in 
the fragment from the Eudemus 
(PLUT. Cons. ad Apoll. c. 27 fr. 
40) he makes use of the story of 
Midas and Silenus; on his pre- 
dilection for proverbs, cf. supra, 
vol. i. p. 256, n. 2. 

7 As is obvious from Polit. 
vii. 8, 1328, b, 11, c. 9, 1329, a, 
29, c. 12, 1331, a, 24, c. 16, 1335, 
b, 14. But that he went so far 
in his zeal for religion as to as- 
sign the fourth part of the land 
collectively to the priesthood for 
the support of religion cannot be 
concluded (as has been suggested 
in Ferienschr. N. F. i. 303) from 
Polit. vii. 10, 1330, a, 8. Ari- 
stotle says indeed here that the 
land should be divided into pub- 
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rites, and expressed his dependence. on friends and 
relatives through the forms which it had consecrated ; ! 
but of the Platonic demand for the reform of religion 
by philosophy we have not a trace in him, and in his 
Politics he admits into the existing cultus things which he 
disapproves of in themselves.? Aristotle’s philosophy 
stands thus as a whole in the loosest relation to positive 
religion. It takes advantage of its ideas as linksof literary 
connection, but makes no further use of them. Just as 
little, however, does it desire to see religion purified or 
reformed; on the contrary, it seems to accept its im- 
perfections as something which could not possibly be 
otherwise. Hach stands to the other in an attitude of 
essential indifference; philosophy goes its own. way, 
without much troubling itself about religion, or fearing 
from it any interruption in the prosecution of its own 
work. | 

lic and private, and the latter # Adyous adoxhmovas. émmedts mev 


again into two parts for the sup- ody éorw Tois &pxovor wndey ufre 
port of religion and the syssitia &yadua ufre ypaphy elvar ro.odTwy 


respectively, but he does not say 
that these parts should be of the 
same size. ! 

1 Cf. in this reference the 
quotations on the subject of his 
votive offerings and gifts to 
the dead, in chap. i. ad fin. 

2 Polit. vii. 17, 1336, b, 3: 
bAws ev obv alcxpodroylay ex Tis 
mwéAews, homwep &AAo Ti, Set dy 
vowobéerny ekoplCew . . . emel 5& Td 
A€yew Tt TGV ToLOUTwWY ekopiCouer, 
pavepoy br. Kal Td Oewpeiv 2) ypapas 


mpdkewy minnow, ef mh mapa Tice 
Geots TotovTors ois Kal Toy TwOacpdy 
amodliwow 6 viuos* mpds 5¢ rovrois 
apinow 56 vdwos Tos ExovTas HAt- 
Klay wAéov mpohkovoay Kal imép 
aitay Kal tékywy Kal yuvaiKey 
Tisadpeiv Tovs Beov’s. The latter 
admission clearly shows how 
Aristotle endeavoured to make 
things which he disapproved of 
and only unwillingly permitted, 
at least as harmless as possible. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


RETROSPECT 


THE peculiar traits of the Aristotelian philosophy are 
due to the fusion in it of the two elements to which 
attention was called at the outset,’ namely the dialectic 
or speculative, and the empirical or realistic. On the 
one hand the system finds the true essence of things to 
consist in immaterial form, true knowledge of them in 
the apprehension of their concept; on the other hand, 
it insists that the form should not be conceived of as a 
transcendental ‘idea’ existing apart from things, and that 
it is the individual, and not the universal notion or genus, 
that is the ultimate reality. It therefore represents 
experience as the only source of concepts, which are 
obtained, not by turning away from the actual to an 
ideal world, but by apprehending in their essence the 
data of experience themselves ; thus, while pursuing the 
dialectic development of the concept, it unites with it 
a comprehensive observation of the facts. Both traits 
have their roots equally in the intellectual capacity of 
its author, whose greatness just consists in this rare 
union in equal measure of qualities which in most men 
are found to be mutually exclusive of one another: the 


' Vol, i. p. 170 sqq. 
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faculty, namely, of philosophic thought and the power 
of accurate observation applied with living interest to 
the world of fact. Hitherto these elements have been 
combined in very different proportions in philosophy. 
In the school of Socrates and Plato the art of developing 
the concept had far outstript the power of appreciating 
the fact. They had directed attention to what is 
inward in man to the neglect of the outward world, 
and had regarded thought itself as the immediate source 
of our truth. Thought, that is to say, conceptions, stood 
for what was absolutely certain, the criterion by which 
the truth of experience was to be tested. The strongest 
expression of, as well as the most remarkable deduction 
from, this theory is to be found in the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas. Aristotle indeed shares the general presup- 
positions of this idealistic philosophy ; he also is con- 
vinced that the essence of things is only known by 
thought, and consists only in that which is the object 
of our thought, or, in other words, in the form and not 
in the matter. He justly takes exception, however, to the 
transcendental character of the Platonic Ideas. He can- 
not conceive of the form and the essence as existing 
separately from the things whose form and essence 
they are. Reflecting further that our own conceptions 
are not independent of experience in their origin, he is 
the more convinced of the error of the Platonic separa- 
tion between the Ideas and the phenomena. In place, 
then, of the doctrine of Ideas he presents us with an essen- 
tially new view. It is not the genus but the individual 
which, according to Aristotle, constitutes the substantial 
reality; the form does not exist as a universal apart from 
VOL. Il. Z 
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the thing, but in vf as the special form of this or that 
particular. While the general principle upon which the 
Platonic Idealism is founded is thus retained, the special 
development of it into the doctrine of Ideas is rejected. 
The ‘ Idea,’ which Plato had conceived of as transcenden- 
tal and supersensible, has a new place assigned to it as the 
formative and efficient principle in the phenomenal 
world. As the inner essence of things, it is sought for in 
the facts themselves, as these present themselves to us 
in experience. The Aristotelian doctrine may thus be 
described as alike the completion and the confutation of 
the Platonic. It confutes it in the form which Plato 
had given to it: yet at the same time it develops his 
fundamental thought still more fully and logically than 
Plato himself had done, in that it attributes to form not 
only, with him, complete and primary reality, but also a 
creative force to produce all else that is real. Aristotle, 
therefore, traces the potency of thought much deeper 
than Plato had been able to do throughout the whole 
field of phenomena. 

From this fundamental principle all the leading 
doctrines of the Aristotelian philosophy logically follow. 
Since the universal cannot exist apart from the indi- 
vidual it cannot form an independent reality by itself, 
the individual alone has substantial reality. And since 
the form is conceived of, not as absolute essence, 
abstracted from phenomena, but as the efficient cause 
which works in them, it cannot stand as it does in Plato 
in a relation of mere opposition to that which is the 
substratum of phenomena—namely, matter. If form is 
the absolutely real, matter cannot be the absolutely un- 
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real and non-existent ; for, in order that form may be able 
to realise itself in the matter, there must exist between 
the two a kinship or positive relation as well as the 
apparent antagonism. So matter is merely unrealised 
form, it is the potentiality of which form is the actuality.! 
From this mutual relationship arises motion, and with it 
all natural life, all growth and decay, all change and 
transmutation. But since the two principles of form and 
motion stand originally towards one another in a relation 
of mere antagonism and opposition, this relation itself, 
or in other words motion, presupposes for form an 
absolute existence; if it is the cause of all motion, it 
must itself be unmoved, and precede all that is moved— 
if not in order of time, at least in the logical order of 
reality. From the sum of the forms which are em- 
bodied in matter we must therefore distinguish the 
primum movens, or God, as pure form or pure reason 
whose only object is itself. Since all motions pro- 
ceed from: form, they must all be striving towards 
a certain definite form as their goal. There is nothing 
in nature which has not its own indwelling end; 
and since all motion leads us back to a primary 
source of movement, the sum total of things is subor- 
dinate to some highest end, and constitutes an organic 
whole—in other words, an ordered world. But since 
form operates in matter which only gradually develops 
into that which it is destined to become, the formal 
design can only realise itself under manifold restraints, 
and in conflict with the resistance of matter, at one time 
with greater at another with less perfection. Thus the 


' Cf. p. 340 sqq., vol. i. 
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memory, from these arises thought; natural capacity 
precedes moral action, practice and habit precede moral 
knowledge; reason appears first as passive and as 
entangled in the lower faculties of the soul before it 
realises itself as active in the purity of its being. The 
highest perfection of our spiritual life consists, however, 
in scientific contemplation, for here alone reason is in 
immediate contact with the pure forms of things, while 
at the same time it is beyond question that reason 
cannot confine itself to the immediate knowledge of 
first principles, but methodically pressing forward from 
phenomena to conceptions, and tracing causes to their 
effects, must finally embrace the whole sphere of reality. 

This short survey has already shown us in the Ari- 
stotelian system a well-planned doctrinal structure, the 
outlines of which are drawn with a firm hand in 
accordance with one fundamental thought. ‘The care 
and consistency with which the design is executed down 
to the minutest detail is manifest from the whole pre- 
ceding account. It is nevertheless true that, as we 
have already had frequent occasion to remark, all the 
joints of the fabric are not equally secure; and the 
ultimate source of this defect must be sought for in 
the fact that the foundations of the whole have not been 
laid sufficiently deep. Putting aside all those points 
in which the want of experimental knowledge has led 
Aristotle to draw false conclusions and put forward un- 
tenable explanations, and limiting ourselves merely to 
the question of the self-consistency of his doctrine, 
without entering upon that of its absolute truth, 
we cannot deny that Aristotle has failed to unite the 
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chief points of view in his system in a manner free from 
self-contradiction. Just as in his scientific procedure 
dialectic and observation, the speculative and the em- 
pirical elements, are not equally balanced, but the 
a priort method common to Socrates and Plato con- 
tinually re-asserts itself over the more strictly empirical,' 
so also in his metaphysical speculations we detect 
a similar phenomenon. There is nothing in the 
Platonic system which is so distasteful to him as 
that dualism between Idea and phenomenon which 
expressed itself sharply in the doctrine of the abso- 
lute existence of the Ideas, and of the non-reality of 
matter. His opposition to this dualism is the key-note 
of his whole reconstruction of the Platonic metaphysics 
and of the fundamental ideas peculiar to his own system. 
And yet, earnest and thorough as are his efforts to over- 
come it, he has not, after all, succeeded in doing so. 

He denies Plato’s doctrine that universal class notions 
possess substantial reality; but he asserts with him 
that all our conceptions are of the universal, and depend 
for their truth upon the reality of their object.2 He 
combats the transcendental character of the Platonic 
Ideas and the dualism between Idea and phenomenon. 
But he himself leaves form and matter in a like funda- 
mental opposition to one another, in that he fails to trace 
them back to a common source; and the further develop- 
ment of these two principles involves him in the 
contradiction® of maintaining that the essence and sub- 
stance of things is in the form, which at the same time 


See sup. vol. i. p. 175 sq. p. 258, sqq. 2 Cf. vol. i. p. 334 sqq. 
3 On which cf. vol. i. p. 372 sqq. 
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is a universal, and yet that the source of individuality 
and therefore also of substantiality must be the matter. 
He takes exception to Plato’s doctrine on the ground 
that his Ideas contain no principle of motion ; neverthe- 
less his own account of the relation between form and 
matter leaves all actual motion equally unexplained. He 
places God as a personal being outside the world; but 
lest he should derogate in anything from his perfection, 
he thinks it necessary to deny to him the essential 
conditions of personality. So, to escape involving him 
in the transmutations of finite things, he limits God’s 
operation (herein contradicting the more living idea of 
God which he elsewhere entertains) to the production 
of motion in the outer cosmic sphere, and so pictures 
that activity to himself, as to assign spatial existence 
to the Deity. 

Connected with this is the obscurity which surrounds 
his conception of Nature. In the spirit of antiquity he 
describes Nature as a single being who operates with 
& purpose, as a rational all-efficient power: and yet his 
system supplies no subject of which these attributes 
may be predicated.' Far as Aristotle has advanced 
beyond the superficial teleology of Socrates and Plato, 
he has none the less failed actually to solve the opposi- 
tion between physical and final causes ;? and while we 
must admit that the problem with which he is here face 
to face is one that still taxes our resources, and that we 
cannot therefore reproach him with having failed to 
solve it, itis yet curious to note how easily the two prin- 


1 Cf. with the above remarks ? As will be obvious from p. 
vol. i. p. 420 sq. 358 sqq. p. 464 sqq. and p. 17, sup. 
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universal truth embodied in them,! just as he likes to 
trace back scientific assumptions to their most in- 


significant beginnings, and to pay respect to popular 
But apart from the few uni- © 


sayings and proverbs.? 


versal principles of religion embodied in mythology, 
he ascribes to it no deeper significance; and just as 
little, on the other hand, does he seem to aim at its 
purification. He presupposes for his State the existing 
religion,’ just as personally he did not renounce its 


1 Thus Metaph. i. 3, 983, b, 
27, c. 4 init. xiv. 4, 1091, b, 3. 
Phys. iv. 1, 208, b, 29, hints of 
certain scientific views of the 
world are discovered in the cos- 
mogonic myths of Hesiod and 
other poets ; Meteor. i. 9, 347, a, 
5 the Oceanus is interpreted of 
the air-current that encircles the 
earth; the myth of Atlas proves 
that its inventors, with later 
philosophers, attributed weight 
to the heavens (De Cela, ii. 1, 
284, a, 18, in the treatise De 
Motu Anim. 3, 699, a, 27, Atlas 
is interpreted to mean the world's 
axis ; the same treatise, c. 4, 699, 
b, 35, finds in Homer’s lines upon 
the golden chain a reference to 
the immobility of the primum 
movens); Aphrodite is said to 
have obtained this name because 
of the frothy character of the 
semen (Gen. An. ii. 2 fin.); Ares 
was united with this goddess by 
the first inventors of this myth 
because warlike natures, as a 
rule, exhibit amorous propensities 
(Pol, ii. 9, 1269, b, 27); in the 
fable which tells how the Argo- 
nauts had to leave Heracles 
behind there lies a true political 
observation (Polit. iii. 13, 1284, 
a, 22); the story that Athene 


threw away the flute expresses 
the truth that this instrument is 
unnecessary for mental culture 
(Polit. viii. 6, 1341, b, 2); the 
worship of the Graces points to 
the necessity of reciprocity 
(Hth. v. 8, 1133, a, 2); the 
number three derives its signifi- 
cance in the popular religion from 
the fact that it is the first number 
which has beginning, middle, and 
end (De Calo, i. 1, 268, a, 14). 

2 Thus, H. An. vi. 35, 580, a, 
15, ix. 32, 619, a, 18 he quotes 
several myths about animals; in 
the fragment from the Eudemus 
(PLUT. Cons. ad Apoll. c. 27 fr. 
40) he makes use of the story of 
Midas and Silenus; on his pre- 
dilection for proverbs, cf. supra, 
vol. i. p. 256, n. 2. 

8 As is obvious from Polit. 
vii. 8, 1328, b, 11, c. 9, 1329, a, 
29, c. 12, 1331, a, 24, c. 16, 18365, 
b, 14. But that he went so far 
in his zeal for religion as to as- 
sign the fourth part of the land 
collectively to the priesthood for 
the support of religion cannot be 
concluded (as has been suggested 
in Ferienschr. N. F. i. 303) from 
Polit. vii. 10, 1330, a, 8. Ari- 
stotle says indeed here that the 
land should be divided into pub- 
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rites, and expressed his dependence on frends and 
relatives through the forms which it had consecrated ; ! 
but of the Platonic demand for the reform of religion 
by philosophy we have not a trace in him, and in his 
Politics he admits into the existing cultus things which he 
disapproves of in themselves.? Aristotle’s philosophy 
stands thus as a whole in the loosest relation to positive 
religion. It takes advantage of its ideas as linksof literary 
connection, but makes no further use of them. Just as 
little, however, does it desire to see religion purified or 
reformed ; on the contrary, it seems to accept its im- 
perfections as something which could not possibly be 
otherwise. Hach stands to the other in an attitude of 
essential indifference; philosophy goes its own. way, 
without much troubling itself about religion, or fearing 
from it any interruption in the prosecution of its own 
work. | 


lic and private, and the latter # Adyous doxhmovas. emimedts mev 


again into two parts for the sup- 
port of religion and the syssitia 
respectively, but he does not say 
that these parts should be of the 
same size. 

1 Cf. in this reference the 
quotations on the subject of his 
votive offerings and gifts to 
the dead, in chap. i. ad fin. 

2 Polit. vii. 17, 1336, b, 3: 
Saws uty oby alcxpodoylay ex rijs 
mwédews, Sowep AAO Ti, Set rdv 
vonoberny etopicew . . . ewel 5¢ rd 
Aye Tt TGV ToLOUTwY eEoplComer, 
gpavepoy Sr: Kal rd Oewpety } ypadas 


obv tgtw Tois &pxovor unbey uATeE 
&yadkua phre ypaphy elva: roobvrwy 
apdtewy plunow, ef wh wapa rice 
Geots Totovrois ols Kal Troy TwOacpdy 
amrodliwow 6 vduos: mpbs 5¢ rovros 
agplnow 5 vduos robs Exovras HAt- 
Klay wAéov mpohkovoay Kal drép 
airay Kat Ttéxywy Kal yuvaiKey 
TiusaArge tors Beots. The latter 
admission clearly shows how 
Aristotle endeavoured to make 
things which he disapproved of 
and only unwillingly permitted, 
at least as harmless as possible. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


RETROSPECT 


THE peculiar traits of the Aristotelian philosophy are 
due to the fusion in it of the two elements to which 
attention was called at the outset,’ namely the dialectic 
or speculative, and the empirical or realistic. On the 
one hand the system finds the true essence of things to 
consist in immaterial form, true knowledge of them in 
the apprehension of their concept; on the other hand, 
it insists that the form should not be conceived of as a 
transcendental ‘idea’ existing apart from things, and that 
it is the individual, and not the universal notion or genus, 
that is the ultimate reality. It therefore represents 
experience as the only source of concepts, which are 
obtained, not by turning away from the actual to an 
ideal world, but by apprehending in their essence the 
data of experience themselves ; thus, while pursuing the 
dialectic development of the concept, it unites with it 
a comprehensive observation of the facts. Both traits 
have their roots equally in the intellectual capacity of 
its author, whose greatness just consists in this rare 
union in equal measure of qualities which in most men 
are found to be mutually exclusive of one another: the 


! Vol. i. p. 170 sqq. 
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faculty, namely, of philosophic thought and the power 

of accurate observation applied with living interest to 

the world of fact. Hitherto these elements have been 

combined in very different proportions in philosophy. 
| In the school of Socrates and Plato the art of developing 

the concept had far outstript the power of appreciating 
the fact. They had directed attention to what is 

inward in man to the neglect of the outward world, 
and had regarded thought itself as the immediate source 
of our truth. Thought, that is to say, conceptions, stood 
for what was absolutely certain, the criterion by which 
the truth of experience was to be tested. The strongest 
expression of, as well as the most remarkable deduction 
from, this theory is to be found in the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas. Aristotle indeed shares the general presup- 
positions of this idealistic philosophy ; he also is con- 
vinced that the essence of things is only known by 
thought, and consists only in that which is the object 
of our thought, or, in other words, in the form and not 
in the matter. He justly takes exception, however, to the 
transcendental character of the Platonic Ideas. He can- 
not conceive of the form and the essence as existing 
separately from the things whose form and essence 


| they are. Reflecting further that our own conceptions 
are not independent of experience in their origin, he is 
| the more convinced of the error of the Platonic separa- 


tion between the Ideas and the phenomena. In place, 
then, of the doctrine of Ideas he presents us with an essen- 
tially new view. It is not the genus but the individual 
which, according to Aristotle, constitutes the substantial 
reality; the form does not exist as a universal apart from 
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the thing, but iv it as the special form of this or that 
particular. While the general principle upon which the 
Platonic Idealism is founded is thus retained, the special 
development of it into the doctrine of Ideas is rejected. 
The ‘ Idea,’ which Plato had conceived of as transcenden- 
tal and supersensible, has a new place assigned to it as the 
formative and efficient principle in the phenomenal 
world. As the inner essence of things, it is sought for in 
the facts themselves, as these present themselves to us 
in experience. The Aristotelian doctrine may thus be 
described as alike the completion and the confutation of 
the Platonic. It confutes it in the form which Plato 
had given to it: yet at the same time it develops his 
fundamental thought still more fully and logically than 
Plato himself had done, in that it attributes to form not 
only, with him, complete and primary reality, but also a 
creative force to produce all else that is real. Aristotle, 
therefore, traces the potency of thought much deeper 
than Plato had been able to do throughout the whole 
field of phenomena. 

From this fundamental principle all the leading 
doctrines of the Aristotelian philosophy logically follow. 
Since the universal cannot exist apart from the indi- 
vidual it cannot form an independent reality by itself, 
the individual alone has substantial reality. And since 
the form is conceived of, not as absolute essence, 
abstracted from phenomena, but as the efficient cause 
which works in them, it cannot stand as it does in Plato 
in a relation of mere opposition to that which is the 
substratum of phenomena—namely, matter. If form is 
the absolutely real, matter cannot be the absolutely un- 
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real and non-existent ; for, in order that form may be able 
to realise itself in the matter, there must exist between 
the two a kinship or positive relation as well as the 
apparent antagonism. So matter is merely unrealised 
form, it is the potentiality of which form is the actuality.! 
From this mutual relationship arises motion, and with it 
all natural life, all growth and decay, all change and 
transmutation. But since the two principles of form and 
motion stand originally towards one another in a relation 
of mere antagonism and opposition, this relation itself, 
or in other words motion, presupposes for form an 
absolute existence; if it is the cause of all motion, it 
must itself be unmoved, and precede all that is moved— 
if not in order of time, at least in the logical order of 
reality. From the sum of the forms which are em- 
bodied in matter we must therefore distinguish the 
primum movens, or God, as pure form or pure reason 
whose only object is itself. Since all motions pro- 
ceed from form, they must all be striving towards 
a certain definite form as their goal. There is nothing 
in nature which has not its own indwelling end; 
and since all motion leads us back to a primary 
source of movement, the sum total of things is subor- 
dinate to some highest end, and constitutes an organic 
whole—in other words, an ordered world. But since 
form operates in matter which only gradually develops 
into that which it is destined to become, the formal 
design can only realise itself under manifold restraints, 
and in conflict with the resistance of matter, at one time 
with greater at another with less perfection. Thus the 


' Cf. p. 340 sqq., vol. i. 
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world is composed of many parts, which vary infinitely in 
worth and beauty ; these again fall apart into the two 
great sections of heaven.and earth, of which the former 
exhibits a gradual diminution, the latter, contrariwise, 
a gradual increase in perfection. But while all parts of 
the world down to the most imperfect and insignificant 
are essential elements in the whole, still the definite and 
peculiar character of each has a claim upon our regard, 
and accordingly it is not less in harmony with the 
demands of the system than with the personal inclina- 
tions of its author to investigate great things and small 
alike with scientific thoroughness, and to treat nothing 
with contempt as if it were insignificant and worthless for 
science.' ‘This does not, of course, exclude such degrees 
of importance among things themselves as Aristotle has 
sought to point out.in the sphere, for example, of animate 
nature. So among mundane beings the first place is 
assigned to man, since in him alone spirit reveals itself 
as spirit. The chief end of man, therefore, consists in 
the cultivation and exercise of his spiritual capacities: 
in other words, scientific knowledge and moral will are 
the essential conditions of happiness. But as no 
work is possible without appropriate material, it is 
impossible for man to dispense with external aids for 
the realisation of his end; and as all things develop 
into that which they are capable of becoming only 
by a gradual process, so in the spiritual life of man 
there is exhibited a gradual process of development. 
Thus from sense perception spring imagination and 


1 See on this head, vol. i. p. 167, n. 3, p. 169, n. 3, and also 
PLATO’S statements noted, Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 665. 
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memory, from these arises thought; natural capacity 
precedes moral action, practice and habit precede moral 
knowledge; reason appears first as passive and as 
entangled in the lower faculties of the soul before it 
realises itself as active in the purity of its being. The 
highest perfection of our spiritual life consists, however, 
in scientific contemplation, for here alone reason is in 
immediate contact with the pure forms of things, while 
at the same time it is beyond question that reason 
cannot confine itself to the immediate knowledge of 
first principles, but methodically pressing forward from 
phenomena to conceptions, and tracing causes to their 
effects, must finally embrace the whole sphere of reality. 

This short survey has already shown us in the Ari- 
stotelian system a well-planned doctrinal structure, the 
outlines of which are drawn with a firm hand in 
accordance with one fundamental thought. The care 
and consistency with which the design is executed down 
to the minutest detail is manifest from the whole pre- 
ceding account. It is nevertheless true that, as we 
have already had frequent occasion to remark, all the 
joints of the fabric are not equally secure; and the 
ultimate source of this defect must be sought for in 
the fact that the foundations of the whole have not been 
laid sufficiently deep. Putting aside all those points 
in which the want of experimental knowledge has led 
Aristotle to draw false conclusions and put forward un- 
tenable explanations, and limiting ourselves merely to 
the question of the self-consistency of his doctrine, 
without entering upon that of its absolute truth, 
we cannot deny that Aristotle has failed to unite the 
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chief points of view in his system in a manner free from 
self-contradiction. Just as in his scientific procedure 
dialectic and observation, the speculative and the em- 
pirical elements, are not equally balanced, but the 
a priori method common to Socrates and Plato con- 
tinually re-asserts itself over the more strictly empirical,' 
so also in his metaphysical speculations we detect 
a similar phenomenon. There is nothing in the 
Platonic system which is so distasteful to him as 
that dualism between Idea and phenomenon which 
expressed itself sharply in the doctrine of the abso- 
lute existence of the Ideas, and of the non-reality of 
matter. His opposition to this dualism is the key-note 
of his whole reconstruction of the Platonic metaphysics 
and of the fundamental ideas peculiar to his own system. 
And yet, earnest and thorough as are his efforts to over- 
come it, he has not, after all, succeeded in doing so. 

He denies Plato’s doctrine that universal class notions 
possess substantial reality; but he asserts with him 
that all our conceptions are of the universal, and depend 
for their truth upon the reality of their object.2 He 
combats the transcendental character of the Platonic 
Ideas and the dualism between Idea and phenomenon. 
But he himself leaves form and matter in a like funda- 
mental opposition to one another, in that he fails to trace 
them back to a common source; and the further develop- 
ment of these two principles involves him in the 
contradiction® of maintaining that the essence and sub- 
stance of things is in the form, which at the same time 


See sup. vol. i. p. 175 sq. p. 258, sqq. 2 Cf. vol. i. p. 334 sqq. 
® On which cf. vol. i. p. 372 sqq. 
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is a universal, and yet that the source of individuality 
and therefore also of substantiality must be the matter. 
He takes exception to Plato’s doctrine on the ground 
that his Ideas contain no principle of motion ; neverthe- 
less his own account of the relation between form and 
matter leaves all actual motion equally unexplained. He 
places God as a personal being outside the world; but 
lest he should derogate in anything from his perfection, 
he thinks it necessary to deny to him the essential 
conditions of personality. So, to escape involving him 
in the transmutations of finite things, he limits God’s 
operation (herein contradicting the more living idea of 
God which he elsewhere entertains) to the production 
of motion in the outer cosmic sphere, and so pictures 
that activity to himself, as to assign spatial existence 
to the Deity. 

Connected with this is the obscurity which surrounds 
his conception of Nature. In the spirit of antiquity he 
describes Nature as a single being who operates with 
a purpose, as a rational all-efficient power: and yet his 
system supplies no subject of which these attributes 
may be predicated.' Far as Aristotle has advanced 
beyond the superficial teleology of Socrates and Plato, 
he has none the less failed actually to solve the opposi- 
tion between physical and final causes;? and while we 
must admit that the problem with which he is here face 
to face is one that still taxes our resources, and that we 
cannot therefore reproach him with having failed to 
solve it, itis yet curious to note how easily the two prin- 


' Cf. with the above remarks ? As will be obvious from p. 
vol. i. p. 420 sq. 358 sqq. p. 464 sqq. and p. 17, sup. 
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ciples which he had posited at the outset of his philo- 

sophy of nature might in the sequel become mutually 

contradictory and exclusive of one another. A further 

difficulty arises in connection with the Aristotelian 

account of animate nature, and especially of man, 

inasmuch as it is hard to discover any inner principle 

of union between the various elements of the soul, and 

harder still to explain the phenomena of its life, if, like 

every other moving force, the soul is held to be itself 

unmoved. The difficulty, however, becomes greatest 

when we ask how we are to comprehend in the unity 

of personal life the reason of man and the lower 

faculties of his soul, and to determine the share of the 

former in his spiritual acts and states; how we are to 

conceive of what is passive and incorporeal as at the 

same time part of a soul which by its very definition is 
the ‘ entelechy ’ of the body, and to assign to personality | 

its place between the two constituent parts of human 

nature of which the one transcends it while the other 

sinks below it.! | 

Turning finally to his Moral Philosophy, we find that 

here also Aristotle strove with much success to correct 

the one-sidedness of Socrates and Plato. He not only 

contradicts the Socratic doctrine that Virtue is Know- 

ledge, but sets aside also Plato’s distinction between 

ordinary and philosophic Virtue. To him, all moral 

qualities are a matter of the Will, and have their primary 

source not in instruction but in habit and education. 

Nevertheless in the account of the intellectual virtues 

there reveals itself an unmistakable vacillation as to 


1 P. 119 sqq. 
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the relation in which moral knowledge stands to moral 
action, while in the preference for theoretic over 
practical activity ' (which follows indeed quite logically 
from the Aristotelian doctrine of the soul) there reap- 
pears the same presupposition which lay at the root of the 
very views that Aristotle controverted. So, too, even 
in his political philosophy, however deep its insight 
in other respects into the actual conditions of social 
life, and however great its superiority to Plato’s politi- 
cal idealism, we yet'find remnants of the old idealism 
—if not so much in the picture of the best State, yet 
in that distinction between true and false forms of 
government the untenableness of which becomes 
manifest by the ambiguous position which the doctrine 
itself assigns to ‘ polity.’ There thus runs through 
every part of the Aristotelian system that dualism 
which it had inherited from Plato, and which, with the 
best intentions, it never succeeded, after it had once 
accepted it as one of its fundamental principles, in 
wholly overcoming. The more earnestly, on the other 
hand, Aristotle strives to transcend this dualism, and 
the more unmistakable the contradictions in which he 
involves himself by his efforts, the clearer it becomes 
how heterogeneous are the elements which aré united 
in his philosophy, and how difficult the problem which 
Greek philosophy had to face when once the opposition 
between idea and phenomenon, spirit and nature, had 
been brought so clearly and sharply into view as it was 
in the Platonic doctrine. 

1 Cf. p. 142 sq., supra,andthe toGod—which Aristotle expressly 


proposition (p. 396, vol. i.) that applies to Ethics. 
only theoretic activity belongs 2 See p. 243, supra. 


I, Seno ree ees be 
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Whether Aristotle provided the means of satisfac- 
torily solving this problem, and what attempts in this 
direction were made by the later schools, it will be the 
task of this work to investigate as it proceeds. Those 
early followers who continued to build on Aristotelian 
foundations and who belonged to the Peripatetic school, 
could not be expected to find a more satisfactory answer 
to the main problem than Aristotle himself had suc- 
ceeded in finding. Aristotle’s own conclusions were much 
too deeply rooted in the fundamental presuppositions of 
his system to permit of their being altered without a 
reconstruction of the whole. Yet on the other hand, 
thinkers so keen and independent as the men of this 
school continued to be, could not shut their eyes to the 
difficulties of the Aristotelian doctrine, and it was there- 
fore natural that they should devise means of escaping 
them. But since these difficulties ultimately arose from 
the fact that idealism and observation, a spiritual and a 
naturalistic view, had been united without being com- 
pletely reconciled, and since such a reconciliation was 1m- 
possible on the given premises, there was no way of solving 
the contradiction but by the suppression of one of its 
terms. It was, however, to be expected in the circum- 
stances that the scientific should obtain the preference 
over the dialectic element, for it was the former that 
constituted the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Aristotelian school in opposition to the Platonic, and the 
new interest thus implanted in it by its founder naturally 
exercised a stronger fascination than the older doctrine 
of Ideas which had been handed down by the common 
tradition from Socrates and Plato. It was just this 
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side of the Aristotelian system which might be expected 
chiefly to attract those who gave their allegiance to the 
later philosophy, and so to have an undue prominence 
assigned to it in subsequent deductions from Aristotelian 
ideas. The further development of the Peripatetic 
school corresponds to this expectation. , Its most im- 
portant result in the immediately succeeding period was 
to bring the purely naturalistic view of the world more 
and more into prominence, to the neglect of the spiritual 
side of things. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL: THEOPHRASTUS 


AmMoNnG the numerous pupils of the Stagirite, Theo- 


phrastus occupies the first place.! 


Born at Eresos in 


Lesbos,? he came early (perhaps even before the death 
of Plato) into connection with Aristotle,’ from whom in 


! D0G. v. 35: rov 8h Iraye- 
plrov yeydvact ey wodAol yvdpipot, 
Siapépwy St pdrAtora Bedppacros. 
SIMPL. Phys. 225, a. and: r@ 
xopupa'y tay Apiororédous éralpwy 
Gcoppdory; id. Categ. Schol. in 
Ar. 92, b, 22: rdv &poroy ray 
avrov pabnray roy @eddp. That 
he was actually so is evident 
from all that we know of Theo- 
phrastus and his position in the 
Peripatetic School. 

* He is constantly called 
’Epéowos. According to PLUT. Adv. 
Col. 33, 3, p. 1126; WV. p. suay, vivi 
sec. Epic. 15, 6, p. 1097, he had 
delivered his native city twice 
from Tyrants. No particulars, 
however, are given, and we are 
not in a position to test the his- 
torical character of the state- 
ment. 

* According to D104. v. 36 he 
first attended at Eresos the in- 
structions of a citizen called 
Alcippus, lr’ dxotcas TAdrwvos 
[this is chronologically possible] 
petéotn xpos “ApiororéAny—by 


which it can only be meant that 


Theophrastus, like Aristotle him- 
self, remained a member of the 
Academy until the death of 
Plato, and after that event con- 
tinued with Aristotle. From 
several indications, moreover, we 
gather that Theophrastus was 
with Aristotle in Macedonia; for 
unreliable as is AELIAN’S state- 
ment (V. H. iv. 19) that he was 
highly esteemed by Philip, it 
makes it all the more certain 
that he was a friend of Callis- 
thenes, whom he could only have 
come to know at that time, and 
that he lamented his tragic end 
in a work entitled KaAArcOévns } 
wept wévOouvs (Cic. Tuse. iii. 10, 
21, v. 9,25; Dioq. v. 44; ALEX. 
De An. 162, b fin.). The posses- 
sion of a property at Stagira 
(Dioa. v. 52) and the repeated 
mention of this town, and of the 
museum in it, also go to prove 
that he was there at the same 
time as Aristotle. The expres- 
sion which the latter is said to 
have used with regard to him and 
Callisthenes (D104. 39) is all the 
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point of age he was not far removed.' 


Before his death 


Aristotle committed to his charge not only his private 
affairs? but also his School, which he had probably 
already handed over to him on his departure from 


Athens.’ 


more suspicious as it is also 
attributed to Plato and Isocrates 
(see Ph. d. Gr. i. 842, 1). Similarly 
the assertion that Theophrastus 
was originally called Tyrtamus, 
and received the name @eddpa- 
oros from Aristotle on account of 
his graceful style (STRABO, xiii. 
2,4, p. 618; Cic. Orat. 19, 62; 
QUINTIL. Jnst. x. 1, 83; PLIN. 
H, Nat. praef. 29; Dioag. 38; 
SUID. Oedqp.; AMMON. De Interpr. 
17, b,and: OLYMPIOD. V. Plat.p. 
1) is justly called in question by 
BRANDIS, ili. 251, and MEYER 
( Gesch. der Botanik, i. 147). 

1 The year of Theophrastus’s 
birth and death can only be 
determined approximately. Ac- 
cording to APOLLODORUS (Diog. 
58) he died Ol. 123 (288-284 
B.C.), but the year is not given; 
that it was the third year of the 
Olympiad (BRANDIS, ill. 254; 
NAUWERCK, De Strat. 7), and 
that he was himself the head of 
the school for thirty-five (BRAN- 
DIs ibid.) or thirty-six (RITTER 
iii. 408) years is mere conjecture. 
Dioa. 40 gives his age as eighty- 
five, and this is far more prob- 
able than the statement of the 
spurious letter prefixed to Theo- 
phrastus’s Characters, that he 
composed this treatise at the age 
of ninety-nine, and of H1ERONY- 
MUS (Lp. 34 Ad Nepotian. iv. b, 
258 Mart., where our text has 
‘Themistoclem’ instead of ‘'Theo- 
phrastum’), that he was 107, for 
Diog. probably here follows 


Under Theophrastus the school grew even 


Apollodorus; these statements, 
moreover, make him older than 
Aristotle, and much too old to be 
destined by the latter (see follow- 
ing note) as the husband of his 
daughter, who was not yet grown 
up. According to Diog., Theo- 
phrastus’s birth falls between 
373 and 368 B.c.; he was there- 
fore from eleven to sixteen years 
younger than Aristotle. 

? He begs Theophrastus, along 
with some others, until Nicanor 
can interest himself inthe matter, 
emimeAcioba. . éay BovAnra 
kal évdéxntat adt@, Trav re maidiwy 
kal ‘EpmwvAAldos Kal tay Katade- 
Aeyumevwy, and in case Nicanor, 
for whose wife he had destined 
his daughter Pythias, should die 
before the marriage took place, 
he enjoins upon him the duty of 
marrying her in his stead and 
becoming the guardian of her 
younger brother. (See his Will, 
Dio@. v. 12, 13.) Theophrastus 
actually undertook the education 
of the latter, as he also after- 
wards did that of the sons of Py- 
thias (see p. 20, n. 3, vol.i.; Drog. 
53; SHXT. Math. i. 258), and his 
affection for him gave occasion 
to one Aristippus, wep) madaias 
tpupjs, to accuse him of erotic 
relations with him (Di1oq@. 39), 
In his Will (ibid. 51 sq.) Theo- 
phrastus leaves directions for 
the execution of pictures of Ari- 
stotle and Nicomachus. 

3 See p. 37, and p. 39, n. 1. 
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more flourishing,’ and when, after holding the presi- 
dency for more than thirty-four years,? he died, honoured 
in spite of many hostile attacks* both at home and 
abroad,‘ he left it as an endowment the garden and the 


hall in which henceforth it had its settled abode. 


1 Droog. 37: arhyrav re els 
thy SiarpiBhy abrod palnral xpbs 
SioxiAlous. If by this is meant 
that he had this number during 
his whole life we must suppose 
that the inner circle of his stu- 
dents is referred to; if he had 
them all at one time it can only 
have been at single lectures, per- 
haps on rhetoric or some other 
popular subject. Zeno’s expres- 
sion (PLUT. Prof. in Virt. c. 6 
jin. p. 78; De se ipso laud. c. 
17, p. 545) 6 éxelvou xopds pellwy, 
6 duds 3& cunowydrepos refers to 
the number of his students. 

* See p. 349, n. 1, supra. 

* See following note. Of the 
Epicureans besides Epicurus 
himself (PLUT. adv. Col. 7, 2, 
p. 1110) the hetaera Leontium 
also wrote against him; CIc. W. 
D. i. 33, 93. 

‘ Of foreign princes Cassan- 
der and Ptolemy, according to 
Dio@. 37, gave him proofs of 
their esteem; to the former of 
whom was dedicated a treatise 
w. Baoiwelas, the genuineness of 
which, however, was doubted by 
some (DioG. 47; Dtonys. Anti- 
quitt. v. 73; ATHEN. iv. 144, e). 
The esteem in which he was 
held at Athens was shown at his 
burial (Dio@. 41), as also pre- 
viously in the matter of the 
accusation of impiety brought 
against him by Agnonides, which 
failed completely (perhaps AE- 
LIAN, V. Z. viii. 12, relates to 


Nor 


this), and in the matter of the 
law of Sophocles (cf. also ATHEN. 
xiii. 610, e; KRISCHE, Forsch. 
338), which made the consent of 
the Senate and people necessary 
for the opening of a philosophical 
school. When, in consequence 
of this law (prob. ann. 306-5), 
all the philosophers, and among 
them Theophrastus, left Athens 
it is said to have been chiefly 
regard for him which caused its 
repeal and the punishment of its 
author; DIoG. 37 sq., cf. ZUMPT, 
Ueber den Bestand der philos. 
Schulen in Athen, Abh. der Berl. 
Akad, hist.-phil. Kl. 1842, 41 sq. 
§ DIOoG. 39: Adyera: 8’ abrdy 
kal Y3iov kKijxrov oxely perd Thy 
‘Aptororédous reAevthy, Anuntplov 
Tov Padnpéws . . . TovTO cuuxpd- 
gayros. Theophrastus’s will, ibid. 
52: roy 8& kijxoy Kal roy xepl- 
xaroy kal ras oixlas ras xpbs rq 
Khaw wacas 88m ray yeypaupéevwy 
pirwy del rois BovAouévas cvoxo- 
Ad¢ew Kal cupdidocopely éy abrais 
(éxesdfirep ob Suvardy waow dvepd. 
wos Gel éwidyueiv) ptr éfaddo- 
Tpiovor phr’ ediaCoudvouv pydevds, 
GAA’ ds by lepdy xows Kexrnuévors 
.. + Exrwoay St of Kowwvodvres 
“Ixnapxos &c. It is probable that 
the sanctuary of the Muses, de- 
scribed § 51 sq., with its two 
chambers, in one of which were 
hung the alvaxes év als af ris yijs 
weplodol elow, belonged to the 
buildings here mentioned. From 
the words, § 39, werd rhy "Api 
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were his services to the Peripatetic doctrine less con- 
spicuous. In creative power of intellect he is not 
indeed to be compared with Aristotle. But he was in 
an especial degree fitted for the work of strengthening, 
extending and completing the system which the latter 
had left behind him. The interest in science by which 
he was governed even to excess, and which led him to 
subordinate all other concerns to its peaceful pursuit and 
even to forego the pleasures of the family life;! the insati- 
able thirst for knowledge which drew from him even 
when dying complaints of the shortness of human life ; ? 
the industry which scarcely relaxed in extreme old age ; * 
the penetration, conspicuous even in what has come 








orotéAous TeAevT}v ZUMPT infers, 
ibid. 31 sq., that Aristotle had 
previously possessed this garden, 
and that as it was to be sold 
after his death Demetrius man- 
aged that it should be trans- 
ferred to Theophrastus. BRAN- 
DIS (iii. 253) considers this infer- 
ence a rash one, but also sup- 
poses that Aristotle taught in a 
house and garden of his own in 
the Lyceum. We have no infor- 
mation, however, on this point; 
yet the opposite cannot, after 
what has been said p. 38, vol.i., be 
inferred with any certainty from 
the fact that Aristotle’s will 
makes no mention of any such 
property. Even the words upon 
which ZUMPT relies, if they have 
any special force, may with 
equal reason be held to imply 
that the Peripatetic school did 
not become the owner of property 
till after Aristotle’s death. It is 
most probable, therefore, that 
Aristotle did not give his in- 
structions in a garden of his own. 


According to ATHEN. v. 186, a 
G. 402, Dind.), Theophrastus 
left behind him also means to 
provide common meals for mem- 
bers of the school. 

' That Theophrastus was still 
unmarried at the time of Ari- 
stotle’s death is obvious from the 
will of the latter (see p. 349, n. 
2, supra); that he remained so is 
obvious from his own and from 
the total absence of any state- 
ment tothe contrary. The reason 
why he disdained the married 
state he himself gives us in the 
fragment in HIERON. Adv. Jovin. 
i. 47, iv. b, 189, Mart., hereafter to 
be discussed, where he dissuades 
the philosopher from it, chiefly 
on the ground that it brings 
with it disturbances incompatible 
with the scientific life. 

2 Croc. Tusc. iii. 28, 69; Droa. 
v. 41; HIERon. Zpist. 24 Ad 
Nepotian. iv. b, 258 Mart. 

3 DioG. 40: éereAcdta 3h yn- 
pads . . . emesdhmrep bAlyov avnKe 
TaY TéVwY, 
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down to us of his writings; that grace of lan- 
guage and delivery, the fame of which survived him,! 
as well as the independence of his outward circum- 
stances? and the possession of all the requisite means 
for the prosecution of his learned labours 3—all these 
must have contributed in a high degree to promote his 
success as 4 scientific investigator and teacher. The 
numerous writings which he left behind him as a monu- 
ment to his diligence extend to every part of the field 


of knowledge that was then open.‘ 


' Cf. besides the passages 
quoted supra, p. 348, n. 3 fin.: 
Oic. Brut.31,121: quis... Theo- 
phrasto dulcior? Tuso. v. 9, 24: 
hic autem elegantissimus omnium 
philosophorum et eruditissimus. 
In his case, as in Aristotle’s, this 
merit belongs chiefly to his 
popular writings, and especially 
to the dialogues, which, like Ari- 
stotle’s, are described as exoteric 
(see p. lll, n. 2, 3, vol. 1.). 
PROKL. Jn Parm. i. fin. p. 54 
Cous. complains that the intro- 
ductions in them do not hang to- 
gether with the main content. Ac- 
cording to HERMIPPUS (ATHEN. 
i. 21, a) his personal adornment 
was excessive and his delivery 
too theatrical. Frequent men- 
tion is made of his witticisms, 
e.g. PLUT. Qu. Conv. ii. 1, 9, 1, v. 
5, 2, 7 (vii. 10, 2, 15); Lycurg. 
c. 10 (Cupid. Div. c. 8, p. 527; 
PorpH. De Abstin. iv. 4, p. 304). 

2 We may infer Theophras- 
tus’s opulence from his will 
(Drio@. v. 51 sqq.). which speci- 
fies considerable property in land, 
slaves, and money, although the 
total amount of the last (§ 59 
8q.) is not stated. 


To us only a small 


* Mention is made of his 
library, of which Aristotle’s 
constituted the ground floor, in 
STRABO, xiii. 1, 54, p. 608, and 
in his will (Diog. 52; ATHEN. i. 
3, a, where totrwy shows that 
Theophrastus’s name has fallen 
out after that of Aristotle). O. 
KIRCHNER, Die Botan. Schr. d. 
Theophr. (Jahrb. f. Philol. Sup- 
plementbd. vii. 1874, p. 462 sqq.), 
makes it appear probable from 
Theophrastus’s botanical works 
that besides many parts of Greece 
and Macedonia he had visited 
Crete, Lower Egypt, perhaps also 
Southern Thrace, and the coast 
of Asia Minor, and thus added 
the knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries to his other means of re- 
search. 

4 Hermippus and Andronicus 
had made lists of his works (see 
p. 49, n. 4, vol. i.; PLut. Sulla, 
26; cf. PoRPHYR. Vit. Plotini, 
24); Dioa. v. 42-50 has presented 
to us one (upon which cf. the 
minute investigations of Usx- 
NER, Analecta Theophrastea, 
Leipsic, 1858, 1-24; and on the 
treatises on logic which it con- 
tains, PRANTL, Gesch. der Log. i. 
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portion of these multitudinous works remains: 


the 


two on botany,! a few shorter treatises on natural 


350). This list not only omits 
some known writings (USENER, 
21 sq.) but follows a strange 
order. After two alphabetical 
lists, of which the second is 
clearly supplementary to the 
first, but both of which probably 
give only those of the writings 
of Theophrastus which were to 
be found in the Alexandrine or 
some other great library, follow 
two more supplements; the first 
of these is not arranged accord- 
ing to any definite principle, the 
second, if we exclude some in- 
sertions, is again alphabetical. 
It is not improbable that this 
list, as Usener thinks, is Her- 
mippus’s, come to us (cf. ROSE, 
Arist. Libr. Auct. 43 sq.) through 
Favorinus, from whom Di0oa. 
immediately before (v. 41) quotes 
Hermippus, and whose name is 
also introduced before the list of 
ARIST.’S writings (v. 21) and 
before PLATO’s will (iii. 40). 
How far the writings here enu- 
merated are genuine we have 
scarcely any means of judging ; 
USENER, p. 17, makes it probable 
that a few of them (the History 
of Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Arithmetic, perhaps also the 
History of Theological Opinions, 
v. 48, 50) belonged to Eudemus. 
1 TI. pura icroplas nine books; 
mw. pute@y airi@y six books. It hasal- 
ready been shown (supra, vol. i.p. 
93, n. 2), that these works are by 
Theophrastus and not by Ari- 
stotle ; in determining the date of 
theircomposition we have further 
to take into consideration the 
allusions, Hist. Pl. v. 2,4, to the 
destruction of Megara by Deme- 


VOL. II. 


trius Poliorcetes (Ol. 118, 2= 
306 B.C.), vi. 3, 3, to the archon- 
ship of Simonides (Ol. 117, 2), 
iv. 3, 2, to the expedition of 
Ophellas (Ol 118, 1), ix. 4, 8, to 
King Antigonus. Hist. Pl. v. 8, 
1, also refers to the period sub- 
sequent to the conquest of Cy- 
prus by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(DIODORUS, xx. 47 sqq. 73 sqq.), 
and was therefore written after 
Ol. 118, 2. (Cf. BRANDIS, iii. 
322 sq.) SIMPLICIUS’S state- 
ment, Phys. 1, a, that Ari- 
stotle treated of plants partly 
historically and partly etiologi- 
cally can hardly refer to these 
two works, and isthe less impor- 
tant since SIMPL. (as already re- 
marked, vol. i. p. 93, n. 2), bad no 
personal acquaixutance with Ari- 
stotle’s treatise upon plants. In 
the two works of Theophrastus, 
besides many corruptions in the 
text, there are a number of 
lacune. In the w. guréy aiti@y the 
last sections (perhaps two books, 
since Dioa. 46 speaks of the 
treatise as consisting of eight) 
are unmistakably lost (cf. 
SCHNEIDER, Theophr. Opp. v. 
232 sqq.). The ascription by 
Dioc. 46 of ten books to the 
ioropia is perhaps to be explained 
by the supposition that one of 
those which we have (SCHNEI- 
DER, ibid. thinks the fourth, 


which certainly has a break, c. 


12 fin.) was divided in some 
manuscripts; contrariwise the 
fact that Hist. viii. 4, 5 and ix. 
18, 2 are quoted by APOLLON. 
Mirab. 33, 41, as respectively 
from ¢' and 7! wep) puray points 
to the loss of one of the earlier 
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science,’ fragments of a work on metaphysics? and of 
the important history of physics * (which seems to have 
been the treasure-house from which later tradition chiefly 


books or its combination with 
another. On the other hand, 
the view that the ninth book of 
the botanical treatise did not 
originally belong to it (WIMMER, 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1842, p. 
ix.) is with good reason rejected 
by KIRCHNER, De Theophr. 
Libr. Phytol. 34 sqq. : itis known 
as part of the treatise not 
only to Drioe. (ibid.) but to 
APOLLON., who in c. 29 quotes 
ix. 13, 3; 20, 4,c. 31, ix. 17, 4, 
c. 41, ix. 18, 2,c. 48, ix. 11, 11, 
c. 60, ix. 17, 3 (here expressly as 
the écxdrn rijs mpayyarelas) ; it 
is unmistakably referred to in 
the sixth book De Caus. Plant., 
even quoted ii. 6, 4 (cf. Hist. ix. 
18, 10), its contents are forecast 
i. 12,1, and in 1, 4; 2,2; 8, 8; 
19, 1, it refers back itself to the 
earlier books. Similarly MEYER 
(Gesch. d. Botanik, i. 176 8q.) 
and BRANDIS, ili. 32 8q., are 
right in again setting aside the 
view that the sixth book De 
Causis Pl. could be a separate 
work or wholly spurious. Even 
the remarks upon the number 
seven, c. 4, 1, 2, which Brandis 
finds strange, contain nothing 
surprising; Aristotle had already 
counted seven primary colours 
and seven tastes corresponding to 
the seven notes (see supra, vol. i. 
p. 518, n. 3), and a statement 
similar to that which is here made 
about the number seven, is to be 
found in THEOPHR. De Ventis(Fr. 
5), 49, about the number three. 

! See SCHNEIDER, Opp.i 647 
sqq. WIMMER, vol. ii. of his 
edition (1862). 


2 Metaphysical aporiw, with 
regard to which we do not know 
whether they belonged to a more 
comprehensive work or merely to 
an introductory treatise. Ac- 
cording to the scholium at the 
end, the work of which they 
were a part was not included 
either by Hermippus or by An- 
dronicus in their lists but quoted 
by Nicolaus (of Damascus). On 
the manifold corruptions of its 
text, see besides the edd. of 
BRANDIS (Arist. et Theophr. 
Metaph. 308 sqq.) and WIMMER 
(Fragm. No 12), USENER in the 
Rhein. Mus. xvi. 259 sqq. 

* This work is called some- 
times gvowuwh ioropla (ALEX. 
apud SIMPL. Phys. 25, a, 0.), 
sometimes gvoiwxd (DI0G. ix. 22 ; 
SIMPL. De Celo, Schol. in Ar. 
510, a, 42; Stop. Eki. i. 522), 
elsewhere @uoiwal dfat (DIOG. v. 
48), wept duotkay (thid. 46), x. Toy 
guvoiwa@y (ALEX. Meraph. 24, 4; 
Bon. 536, a, 8 bk.), ¥. rav puoinay 
dofay (TAURUS apud PHILOP. 
Adv, Procl, vi. 8, 27). Dioa. v. 
46, assigns to it eighteen books, v. 
48,16. USENER, Anal. Theophr. 
30 sqq., has collated the frag- 
ments of it; but the treatise, 
wep) aicbhoews Kal aicOnrav (WIM- 
MER, fr. 1), which Philippson 
deals with, 5An dv@pwaivn (1831), 
81 sqq. (cf. USENER, ibid. 27), 
seems also to have belonged to 
it. On the other hand, the sup- 
position that the extract ap. 
PHILO. tern. m. c. 23-27, p. 510 
sqq. Mang., is taken from it 
(USENER, p. 38; BERNAYs, Theo- 
phrast. tb. Krimmigh. 46) does 
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drew its accounts of the earlier physicists!) besides a 
number of other fragments.?_ The ‘ Characters’ are only 
an incomplete extract, with several foreign additions, 
probably from Theophrastus’s treatise upon Ethics.* 
The chief feature of the scientific labours of Theo- 
phrastus, so far as these are known to us, is the 
endeavour to complete the compass and define more 
sharply the contents of Aristotelian doctrine. The 
fundamental principles of the system suffer no change 
and are not unfrequently stated in the very words of 
Aristotle.4 Theophrastus, however, exerts himself to 
develop his doctrine as completely as possible on every 
side, to increase the number of scientific and ethical 


not commend itself; for a dog- 
matic and polemical discussion 
with Zeno the Stoic (as ZELLER 
has shown this to be in HERMES, 
xi. 422 sqq.) can have formed no 
part of an historical work, nor 
does it at all resemble the treat- 
ise m, aic@joews, either in tone or 
treatment. In the first book of 
the muah icropia THEOPHR. (as 
iss shown in the Abhandl. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1877, p. 150 sqq.) 
had given a review of the prin- 
ciples of earlier philosophers, in 
which he connected his work 
with the first book of ARIST.’s 
Metaphysics. 

' Fuller proof of this fact, 
which he was the first to per- 
ceive, will be found in H. DIELS’ 
recent work, Dowographi Greci, 
as also ibid. p. 473 sq. the 
fragments of the gvoual ddka. 

2 To those collected in Wim- 
mer must be added chiefly the 
remainder of the treatise ep 
eboeBelas, which BERNAYS (7heo- 


phrast. Schrift tiber Frommig- 
keit) cleverly recovered from 
PORPHYRY’S De _ Abstinentia. 
The treatise on indivisible lines 
was also attributed to him, 
perhaps rightly. By some even 
ARIST.’S Politics (see vol. ii. supra, 
p. 204, n. 2) was referred to Theo- 
phrastus. More recent writers 
have attributed to him the trea- 
tises upon colour (SCHNEIDER, iv. 
864, who, however, considers 
them only a portion of a larger 
work; on the other side see 
PRANTL, Arist. v. d. Farben, 84 
sq.), upon Melissus, Xenophanes 
«c. (on this see Ph. d. Gr. i. 476 
$9q.). 
% On this and on the ethical 
writings of Theophrastus see in- 


Sra. 


* As among others, KIRcH- 
NER, Jahrb. f. Philol. Supple- 
mentb, vii. 532 sqq. has shown 
in respect of the botanical 
works. 
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observations, to apply the Aristotelian rules to particular 
cases, especially to those which had been overlooked by 
Aristotle, to correct the vagueness of particular con- 
ceptions and to set them in aclear light.' His starting- 
point is experience. As Aristotle in all his investiga- 
tions had taken his stand upon the firm ground of fact 
and had established even the most universal conceptions 
upon the basis of a comprehensive induction, Theo- 
phrastus also 18 convinced that we must begin with 
observation in order to attain to true conceptions. 
Theories must coincide with the data of experience, and 
they will do so if we start with the consideration of the 
individual ;? perception furnishes the material which 
thought may either straightway apply to its own ends 
or by solving the difficulties which experience brings to 
light may utilise for future discoveries.? Natural science, _ 


Cf. BoretTA. De Interpr. p. by Sri rodrAaxG@s pavepdy. 7 yap 


292: Theophrastus, ut in aliis 
solet, quum de similibus rebus 
tractat, que scilicet ab Aristotele 
ante tractate sunt, in libro 
quoque de affirmatione et nega- 
tione iisdem aliquibus verbis 
utitur, quibus in hoc libro Ari- 
stoteles usus est... in omnibus 
enim, de quibus ipse disputat post 
mayistrum, leviter ea tangit, que 
ab Aristotele dicta ante cognovit, 
alias vero diligentius res non ab 
Aristotele tractatas ensequitur. 

2 Caus. Pl. i. 1, 1: «d0b yap 
XP} cuppevetcOa trols Adyous rots 
cipnuévois. 17, 6: ex 5¢ ray 
xadéxacra Qewpoto: ciupwvos 6 
Adyos Tay yryvonévwy. ii. 3, 5: 
wep) 8 trav éy toils Kabexacra 
paAAov ebxopouper’ 7 yap aleOnors 
Sidwow apyxds KT. A. 

3 Fr, 12 (Metaph.), 19: 7d 8¢ 


alo@nois Kal ras Siapopdas Oewpet 
nal ras airlas (nret. rdxa 8 
GAnbéorepoy eireiy ws twoBddArAc 
TH Stavola, ra pev awrds (nrovca 
"ra 8’ dwopiay épyaConéeyn, 8: fs 
khy pn Sdvntat mpoBalvey, Spws 
dudalveral ri pas dy TG wh pwr 
(nrotyrwy éx) wréov. Tbid. 25: 
Béexps pev ody rivds Suvdueba 8,’ 
aitlov Oewpeiv, apxyas aed Tov 
aicdiicewy AapBdvoyres. CLEMENS, 
Strom. ii. 362, D; @edpp. 8¢ rhy 
aloOnow apxhy elva: wioreds myo: 
ded yap tairns al apxyal mpbs rdv 
Adyor roy év juiv Kal Thy Bidyoay . 
éxrefvovrax. SEXT. Math. vii. 
217: Aristotle and Theophrastus 
have two criteria, alcOnow pty 
Ttav aig@nray, yénow 3 Tay von- 
tay’ Kowdy 8 dudorépwy, as 
Ercyer 5 Oedpp., 7d evapyés. 
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moreover, must rest upon perception because it has to 
do wholly with corporeal substance.! Theophrastus 
accordingly keeps this principle steadily in view. Where 
universal laws fail to explain particular facts, he does 
not hesitate to refer us back to experience ;? where no 
complete certainty is possible he will content himself, 
like Plato and Aristotle, with mere probability ;? where 
more exact proofs fail, he, like his master, brings analogy 
to his aid,* but he warns us at the same time not to 
carry analogy too far or to mistake the peculiar 
characteristics of phenomena,® just as Aristotle had laid 
down as a fundamental axiom that everything must 
be explained upon principles peculiar to itself.6 We 
cannot say, in truth, that Theophrastus has entirely 
renounced the comprehensive and universal points of 
view ; but his own inclinations and scientific researches 


1 Fr. 18: éwel 5¢ ovk &vev pey 
Kivhoews ovde mwepl évds Aexréoy, 
ndyra yap év Kwhoe Ta Tis 
gpuoews, &vev SE dAAOWwTIAs Kal 
wabntikis ovx trip rav wepl rb 
Bécov, eis TavTd re Kal wep) TrovTwY 
A€yovras ovx oldy re Karadiweiy 
thy alo@now, &AN awd rabrns 
apxouévous weipacbat xph Sewpeiy, 
4 Ta pawdueva AauBdvovras xad’ 
éaura, ) axd rouTwy, ef tives bpa 
kupt@repat Kal mpdérepat tovTwy 
apxat. 

2 Caus. Pl. ii. 4, 8: GAN’ ev 
Tois Kabéxacra Td a&xpiBés pwardAoy 
Yows aicOnrixys Setrar cuvécews, 
Ady Se obx ebpapts apoplaoa. Cf. 
Hist. i. 3, 5. The differences 
between botanical species are 
somewhat vague; 8: 5% Taira 
dowep Adyouey ovK axptBodroynt éov 
T@ Spy GAAA THY TURP AnTTéoV 


Tous &popiomous. 

3 SIMPL. Phys. 5, a, m: 
natural science cannot arrive at 
the complete certainty of know- 
ledge; GAA’ obk arimacréoy did 
TovTO puctodroylay’ GAA’ dpKeiocGat 
Xpn TG Kara Thy Nuerépay xpijow 
kal Siva, ws nal Ocoppdory Soret, 
Cf. also supra, vol. i. p. 167 sq. 

4 See Caus. Pl. iv. 4, 9-11; 
Hist. i. 1, 10 sq. 

5 Mist. i. 1, 4: we must be- 
ware of comparing plants with 
animals in every respect. dare 
TavTa pey odtws troAnwréov ov 
pdvoy eis Ta viv GAAd Kal Tor 
pedAAsvrwy xdpw* 80a yap wh olov 
Te Ghouoioiy weplepyow Td yAlxe- 
c0a xdvrws, tva uh Kal Thy oixe!ay 
&roBdAAwper Oewplay. 

6 See supra, vol. i. p. 249, n. 
1, 2, 3. 
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have an unmistakable bias in the direction of particulars 
rather than fundamental principles. 

This is the method which Theophrastus and, follow- 
ing him, Eudemus have adopted in their treatment of 
logic. While holding fast by Aristotelian principles, 
they have permitted themselves many divergences in 
detail.' In discussing the Conception, for instance, 
Theophrastus refused to admit that all contraries belong 
to the same genus.? The doctrine of the Judgment, 
again, to which both Eudemus and he devoted separate 
treatises,’ received at their hands various additions, 
which, however, so far as we know, were of no great 


importance.‘ They introduced a slight change in the 


' Cf. PRANTL, Gesch. der Log. 
i. 346 sqq., who, however, seems 
to undervalue the contributions 
of Theophrastus and Eudemus 
to Logic. 

2 Cf. fr. 15 (Simpy. Categ. 
105, a’; Schol. in Ar. 89, a, 15). 
ALEX. on Metaph. 1018, a, 25; 
also supra, vol. i. p. 224, n. 3. 

* Theophrastus in the treat- 
ises wept xarapdoews nal awopd- 
cews (DioG. 44, 46; ALEX. in 
Anal. Pr. 5, a, m, 21, b, m, 
124, a, 128; Metaph. 653, b, 
15; GAUEN, Libr. Propr. 11, 
xix. 42, K; BoETH. Ad Arist. 
de Interpr. 284, 286, 291, 327, 
(Bale); Schol. in Ar. 97, a, 38, 
99, b, 36; PRANTL, 350, 4), =. 
A¢tews (DioG. 47; Dionys. Hal. 
Comp. Verb. p. 212, Schaf.), 7. 
Tav Tov Adyou arotxelwy (as 
PRANTL, 353, 23, in SIMPL. Categ. 
3, 8, Béle, rightly emends). 
As to Eudemus, 7. Adtews, see 
ALEX. Anal. Pr. 6, b, in Metaph. 
566, b, 15, Br.; Anon. Schol. in 


Arist. 146, a, 24; GALEN, ibid. On 
their other logical treatises cf. 
supra, Vol. i. p. 64,n.1.. PRANTL, 
p. 350, and Eth. Hud. i. 6 fin. ii. 
6, 1222, b, 37, c. 10, 1227, a, 10. 
‘ Theophrastus distinguishes 
in his treatise mw. xarapdoews 
between different meanings of 
mpéracis (ALEX. Anal. Pr. 5, a, 
m; ibid. 124, a; Top. 83, a, 
189, a. Similar distinctions are 
quoted from the same treatise 
and that w. tov TloAAax@s (which 
was probably on the modelof Ari- 
stotle’s—see sup. vol. i. p.76 8q.); 
EKudemus noticed the predicative 
force of the verb ‘ to be’ in exis- 
tential propositions (Anon. Schol. 
in Arist. 146, a, 24, and for 
another remark of Eudemus on 
the verb ‘to be’ see ALEX. Anal. 
Pr. 6, b, m). Theophrastus called 
particular propositions indeter- 
minate (see sup. vol. i. p. 233, n. 1, 
and BoETH. De Interpr. 340, m ; 
Schol. in WAITZ, Ar. Org. i. 40; 
PRANTL, 356, 28), and Aristotle’s 
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theory of the Conversion of Propositions, with which 
Aristotle’s treatment of the Syllogism begins, by sub- 
stituting a direct, in place of Aristotle’s indirect, proof 
of the simple converse of universal negative proposi- 


tions. ! 


As they further approached the question of the 


Modality of Judgments from a different side,? they con- 


indeterminate éx petabécews (see 
supra, Vol. i. p. 232, n. 2; Stepha- 
nus and Cod. Laur. in WAITZ, 
ibid.41 sq ; and onhis reasons for 
doing so, PRANTL, 357). He dis- 
tinguished in particular negative 
propositions between ‘not all’ 
and ‘some not’ (Schol. in Ar. 
145, a, 30). In regard to the 
modality of judgments he made 
a distinction between simple ne- 
cessity and necessity resulting 
from particular circumstances 
(ALEX. An. P. 12, b, u.). He 
elucidated contradictory opposi- 
tion, which he declared in general 
to be indemonstrable (ALEX. on 
Metaph. 1006, a, 11, p. 653, b, 15, 
Br.), with the remark that con- 
tradictory propositions are abso- 
lutely exclusive of one another 
only when their meaning is fixed 
and definite (Sehol. Ambros. in 
WAITZ, ibid. 40), a caution 
against sophistical objections to 
which PRANTL, p. 356, unneces- 
sarily takes exception. 

1 In ARIST. Anal. Pr.i.2, 25, 
a, 15, it stands: ef under! trav B 
To A bwrapxet, obdé trav A ovder? 
imdpte: To B. el yap tim, olov TE 
T, otk GAnbes ora Th pndevl Trav 
B 7d A bmdpyew* rd yap T trav 
B ti éorw. ‘Theopbrastus and 
Eudemus put it more simply: 
‘if no Bis A, A is separate from 
all b, B is therefore separate 
from all A, and therefore no A is 
B’ (ALEX. An. Pri. 11, a, m. 12, 


a.; PHILOP. An. Pr. xiii. b; 
Schol. in Ar. 148, b, 46; cf. the 
scholium which PRANTL, 364, 
45, gives from Minas). PRANTL 
criticises this ‘ convenient’ proof: 
ZELLER, on the contrary, con- 
siders it the right one, and says 
that he cannot find for that of 
Aristotle ‘reasons founded on the 
very nature of genusand species ’ 
as Prantl professes to do, 

2 Aristotle had taken the con- 
ceptions of possibility and neces- 
sity, as has been remarked (see 
sup. Vol. i. p. 234 sq.) to express a 
quality of things, not of our know- 
ledge ofthings. By the possible he 
does not understand that which 
we have no reason to deny, nor by 
the necessary that which we are 
forced to accept, but by the 
former that which by nature may 
equally be or not be, by the latter 
that which by its nature must be. 
Theophrastus and Eudemus, in- 
deed, have left us no general 
statement on this subject (even in 
the passage quoted by PRANTL, 
362, 41, from ALEX. Anal. Pr. 
51, a, only the words ‘ rp{roy 
7) bmdpxov (sc. dvayKkaidy torw]* 
Sre yap tmdpxe rétre obx oldy 
Te ph wvmrdpxew,’ seem to be- 
long to THEO.’s Prior Analytics, 
while the rest belong to Alex- 
ander himself); but it is obvious 
from their departures from Ari- 
stotle, which we areabout tomen- 
tion, that they take possibility 
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sequently denied what Aristotle had affirmed, that 
every assertion of possibility implies the opposite possi- 
bility, and they maintained, against his denial, the 
convertibility of universal negative judgments of possi- 
bility ;' while with regard to conclusions whose pre- 
mises are of different modality, they held firmly by the 
principle that the conclusion follows the weaker premise.” 
We further know that Theophrastus added to the four 
Modes which Aristotle had assigned to the first Figure 
five new ones, obtained by the conversion of the con- 
clusions or the premises, a development in which we 
certainly fail to see any advantage,’ and it is possible 
that he treated the two other Figures in the same way,' 
asserting at the same time, in opposition to Aristotle, 








that these also give perfect conclusions.* He also 


and necessity only in the forn.al 
logical sense. 

' See sup. vol. i. p. 234 sq. and 
ALEX. Anal. Pr. 14, a, m.; Anon. 
Schol. in Ar, 150, a, 8. The proofs 
of the two Peripatetics are given 
ina scholium which PRANTL, 364, 
45, prints from MINAs’s notes on 
Galen’s Eicaywy)h Sdiadextich, p. 
100. The same writer’s quota- 
tion, 362, 41, from BoETH. Zn- 
terpr. 428, upon Theophrastus 
relates merely to an unimportant 
explanation. Similarly a modifi- 
cation of an Aristotelian argu- 
ment mentioned by ALEX. Ana’. 
Pr. 42,b, n. is, as PRANTL, p. 
370, also remarks, insignificant. 

2 From an apodeictic and a 
categorical premise follows, they 
said, a categorical; from a cate- 
gorical and hypothetical, a hypo- 
thetical ; from an apodeictic and 
hypothetical also a hypothetical 
conclusion (see sup. vol. i. p. 234 


sq.and on the third case, PHTLOP. 
Anal. Pr. li.a; Schol. in Arist. 
166, a, 12; on an argument of 
Theophrastus relating to this, 
ALEX. Anal. Pr. 82, b.). 

® For details see ALEX. Anal. 
Pr. 22, b. 34, b.—35, a; Anon. 
Schol. in Ar. 188, a, 4, and 
PRANTL’S citations, 365, 46, from 
APUL. De Interpr. (Dogm. Plat. 
iii.), 273 sq. 280, Oud.; KOETH. 
Syll. Cat. 594 sq ; PHILOP, An. 
Pr, xxi. b (Sehol. 152, b, 15); ef. 
also UEBERWEG, Logik, 282 sqq. 

4 As PRANTL, 368 sq., conjec- 
tures from ALEX. Anal. Pr. 35, 
a. Cf. following note. 

5 Schol. in WAITZ, Arist. 
Org. i. 45: 6 8 BonOds .. . 
évavTiws T@ ’ApiororéAe: wep Tov- 
tov éddface . . . Kal amédectev, Sri 
mdvres of ev Sevrépp kal tpitw 
oxnmat: TéAELol eioww (which Ari- 
stotle denies, see supra, vol. i. p. 
240,n. 4)... . palvera: 5¢ Kal Ocd- 
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changed the order of several of the Modes.'! It is more 
important, however, to note that Theophrastus and 
Kudemus introduced into logic the theory of Hypo- 
thetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms.? Both of these 
they embraced under the name Hypothetical, pointing 
out that in the Disjunctive also that which is undeter- 
mined at first is afterwards determined by the addition 
of a second clause. They distinguished further two 
kinds of hypothetical conclusions: those which, consist- 
ing of purely hypothetical propositions, only assign the 
conditions under which something is or is not the case,‘ 


ppacros ... thy evayrlav aire 
(Aristotle) wep) rodrou Sétav éxwy. 

1 In the third figure he placed 
the fourth of Aristotle’s modes 
as simpler before the third, and 
the sixth before the fifth (Anon. 
Schol. in Ar. 155, b, 8; PHILOP. 
ibid. 34, 156, a, 11), adding a 
seventh mode which he obtained 
by dividing the first (APUL. ibid. 
p. 276). 

2 As ALEX. An. Pr. 131, b.; 
PHILOP. An. Pr. 1x. a; Schol. 
in Ar. 169, b, 25 sqq., expressly 
state. According to BOETH. 
Syll. Hypoth. 606 (in PRANTL, 
379, 59), Eudemus' treated this 
subject more fully than Theo- 
phrastus.—Much less important 
are the citations from Theophras- 
tus’s discussions upon syllogisms 
kara mpdoaAnpw given by ALEX. 
An. Py. 128, a., cf. 88, a, m.; 
PHILOP, cii. a; Schol. in Ar. 189, 
b, 12; Anon. ibid. 1. 43, 190, a, 
18, cf. PBANTL, 376 sq. These 
are syllogisms formed of propo- 
sitions such as those mentioned 
by Aristotle, Anal. Pr. ii. 5, 58, 
a, 29, b, 10: @ 7d A pendent 7d B 
wavrl brdpxe: &c. According to 


ALEX. 128, a, Schol. 190, a, I, 
however, Theophrastus expressly 
said that these differ from ordi- 
nary categorical propositions only 
in form; that he nevertheless 
entered with such minuteness 
into the discussion of them is 
only one of the many proofs of 
the frequently misspent industry 
with which he traversed every 
detail. 

8 Cf. PHILOP. An. Pr. lx.b; 
Schol. in Ar. 170, a, 30 sqq.; 
ALEX. An. Pr. 109, b,m. That 
both these writers in the passages 
named fellow the Peripatetic 
view, as presented by Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus, is obvi- 
ous from the whole context. 

4 Of rivos Svros 4 wh Svros rt 
oun oti tl tori Secxvuyres (‘if 
A is, B is—if B is, C is—if A is, 
C is’), which are called by Theo- 
phrastus 8:4 rpidév twoerixol or 
50’ SAwy bwo%erixol, as also on 
account of the similarity of the 
three propositions nar’ avadoylav. 
Theophrastus distinguished three 
forms of these syllogisms corre- 
sponding to the three Aristote- 
lian figures of the categorical 
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and those which prove that something is or is not.’ Of 
the latter a further division is made into those with a 
hypothetical and those with a disjunctive form,? both 
of which classes, however, agree in this—that what is 
stated in the major premise as possible is either affirmed 


or denied in the minor ? 


Under the hypothetical are 


finally classed Comparative,‘ or, as the Peripatetics 
called them, Qualitative Syllogisms.° 


syllogism, except that he trans- 
posed the order of the second 
and third. ALEX. Anal. Pr. 
109, b, m. 110, a.; cf. 88, b.; 
PHILOP. ibid. 170, a, 13 sqq. 179, 
a, 13 sqq. 189, a, 38. 

1 PHILOP. Schol. in Ar. 170, a, 
14,30 sqq. Cf. ALEX. An. Pr. 88, b. 

2 PHILOP. ibid.: tav 7d eivas 
h ph elvat xatackevaCévtwy sro- 
OetiK@v of wey akoAovilay Kara- 
okevd (ovo. of 5¢ Sidfevtiw Kc. Of 
the first, two forms are next enu- 
merated: those which by affirming 
the antecedent affirm the conse- 
quent, and those which by deny- 
ing the consequent deny the 
antecedent (‘If A is, Bis. But 
A is, &c.; and: ‘If A is, B is. 
But B is not,’ &c.). Of the second 
by a more complicated classifica- 
tion three forms: (1) ‘A is not 
at the same time B and C and D. 
But it is B. Therefore it is 
neither C nor D.’ (2) ‘A is either 
Bor C. Butitis B. Therefore 
itis not C.’ (3) ‘Ais either B or C. 
But it isnot B. Therefore itis C.’ 

8 This categorical minor pre- 
mise following on a conditional 
or disjunctive major, for which 
the Stoics afterwards invented 
the name zpdcAnfis, the older 
Peripatetics (of apxator, of wept 
’"AptororéAny, cf. PRANTL, 385, 
68), following ARrisT. (Anal Pr. 
i. 23, 41, a, 30; cf. WaAITzZ, in 





loco; c. 29, 45, b, 15), called 
etaAnyis (ALEX. An. Pr. 88, a, 
o. 109, a, m.; PHILOP. Schol. in 
Ar. 169, b, 47, 178, b, 6). If this 
minor itself receives proof from 
a categorical syllogism we have 
the so-called ‘mixed syllogism’ 
(ALEX. 87, b, m. sq.).. The con- 
ditional sentence is called ovynp- 
pevov, the antecedent being the 
nyovmevov, the consequent the 
érduevov (PHILOP. Schol.in Ar. 
169, b, 40). Theophrastus, how- 
ever, remarked the difference 
here between those conditional 
sentences in which the condition 
is introduced problematically by 
an Ei and those in which it is 
introduced affirmatively by an 
"Emel (SIMPL. De Colo, Schol. 
509, a, 3). He remarked also 
(ALEX. Anal. Pr. 131, b. Ald.; 
cf. PRANTL, 378, 57) that the 
nerdAntis again is either a mere 
hypothesis, or immediately cer- 
tain, or demonstrated either in- 
ductively or deductively. 

4 Of awd rod padrdAoy Kal Tov 
duolov Kal rov hrrov, eg.: ‘if the 
less precious is a good, 80 also is 
the more precious; but wealth, 
which is less precious than health, 
is a good, therefore health is so 
also.” Upon this see ALEX. An. 
Pr. 88, b, m. 109, a.—b. ; PHILOP. 
An. Pr. xxiv. b ; PRANTL, 389 sqq. 

5 Kara woidrnta, probably fol- 
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No contributions of any importance to the second 
main division of the Analytics—the doctrine of Demon- 
stration—have come down to us from Theophrastus or 
Eudemus,' and we may therefore assume that neither 
of them differed in any important point from the con- 
clusions of Aristotle on this subject. The same is 
in substance true of the Topics, to which Theophrastus 
had devoted several treatises.” It cannot be proved that 
he interpreted the subject-matter of the science dif- 
ferently from Aristotle ;* nor do the isolated utterances 
on this head which have come to us from Theophrastus 
and EKudemus go beyond a few formal extensions of 


Aristotelian doctrines.‘ 


lowing ARIST. An. Pr. i. 29, 45, 
b, 16—where, however, this ex- 
pression is not further explained. 

1 Even PRANTL (p. 392 sq.) 
has failed to find more than two 
statements referring to this sub- 
ject: one in PHILOP. An. Post. 
17, b.; Schol. in Ar. 205, a, 
46, distinguishing between 4 
avTd and Kad’ abrd, the other the 
remark in the anonymous scho- 
lium, ibid. 240, a, 47, tbat defi- 
nition is embraced under demon- 
stration. Equally unimportant 
are the remarks on xa@’ adrd in 
ALEX. Qu. Nat. i. 26, p. 82, 
Speng.; on definition in BOETH. 
Interpr. ii. 318, Schol. 110, a, 
34; on definition and demonstra- 
tionin Lustrat. in Libr. ii.; Anal. 
Post. 11, a, 0.3; Schol. 242, a, 17; 
cf. ibid. 240, a, 47: on the im- 
possibility of proving contradic- 
tory propositions in ALEX. on 
Metaph. 1006, a, 14; SYRIAN, in 
Metaph. 872, b, 11 (from the 
treatise m. katapdoews): and the 
definition of atfwua in THEMIST. 


Anal. Post. 2, a; Schol. 199, 
b, 46. 

2 Cf. PRANTL, 350 sq. nn. 11— 
14. 

3 PRANTL, p. 352, infers it 
from the statement (AMMON, 
De Interpr. 53, a.; Schol. in 
Ar. 108, b, 27; Anon. ibid. 94, 
a, 16) that Theophrastus dis- 
tinguished a twofold relation, 
one to the fact in regard to which 
the question is one of truth or 
falsehood, the other to the 
hearers; but the latter is here 
assigned not, to dialectic but to 
poetry and rhetoric. The cita- 
tion from the Analytics of EUDE- 
MUs in ALEX. Zop. 70, is also 
quite Aristotelian. 

‘ Theophrastus distinguished 
between téros and mapdyyeAua, 
understanding by the latter a 
rule which is general and in- 
definite, by the former one that 
is definite (ALEX. Top. 72; cf. 
5,m. 68); of the topical heads, 
which Aristotle had enumerated 
(yévos and diapopa, spos, Td:0r, 
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The conclusion to which we are so far led, namely, 
that Theophrastus is by no means inclined blindly to 
accept the Aristotelian doctrines, becomes still more 
obvious from the fragment on Metaphysics.' The diffi- 
culties (a7ropiac) suggested in this fragment are directed 
in great part to Aristotelian assumptions, but we are 
left wholly in the dark as to whether and in what way 
the author found the solution of them. Starting from 
the distinction between First Philosophy and Physics, 
Theophrastus here asks how their respective objects, 
the supersensible and the sensible, are related to one 
another; and after proving that there must be some 
common bond of union between them and that the super- 
sensible must involve the sensible, he goes on to examine 
how this is possible.2 The principles of Mathematics 
(to which Speusippus had assigned the highest place) 
are insufficient for the solution of the problem; we 
require a higher principle, and this we can find only in 
God.? God, therefore, must be the cause of motion in 





oupBeBnkds, tavrby) he placed 
Tavroy, as well as d:apopa, under 
yévos (ibid. 25), and all others 
except ovuBeBnxds under Spos 
(ibid. 31—this is all that we 
are told, but PRANTL, p. 395, 
seems to be wrong in his in- 
terpretation, cf. BRANDIS, iii. 
279). He asserted—to pass over 
some still more unimportant 
remarks which are quoted by 
ALEX. on Metaph. 1021, a, 31, 
and Zw. 15 (Schol. 277, b, 32) 
-—that opposites do not. fall under 
one and the same generic con- 
ception (see sip. vol. ii. 358, n. 2). 
Theophrastus's divison of yva@par 








(GREGOR. CORINTH. ad Hermog. 
de Meth. vii. 1154, w.), Eude- 
mus’s division of questions(ALEX. 
Top. 38), and his classification 
of fallacies rapa thy Adi (that 
is if GALEN. mw. 7. wapa 7. Aé€, 
gopion. 3. xiv. 589 sqq. follows 
him), will be found in PRANTL, 
397 sq. 

1 See supra, vol. ii. p. 354, p. 2. 

2§ 1 sqq.; § 2 read dpxh de, 
wérepa, &c., ‘we begin here with 
the question whether,’ &c. 

5 § 3sq. according to USENER'S 
emendation (see p. 354, n. 2, 
supra) of which WIMMER, p. 151, 
11, ventured to accept even old re 
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the world. He produces that motion, however, not in 
virtue of any movement in himself, but of a causality more 
accordant with his nature : he is the object of desire to all 
the lower creation, and this alone is the cause of the 
endless movement of the heavens, Satisfactory though 
this view undoubtedly seemed in many respects,’ it was 
not without its difficulties. Ifthere be only one moving 
principle, why have not all the spheres the same move- 
ment? If there are several, how can we explain the har- 
mony of their movements? But asatisfactory reason must 
also be assigned for the multiplicity of the spheres, and, 
in fine, everything must be explained as the outcome of 
design. Why, moreover, should this natural desire of 
the spheres be directed to motion rather than to rest ? 
And does not. desire presuppose a soul, and therefore 





motion ?2. Why do not things under the moon as. well 


for éore; § 4 we might propose to 
read : év dAlyous elva: kal rp aT ots, 
ei uh Upa kal ev TE TPOTY. 

'§ 6: péxpe pev 5h TovTwr 
olov &ptios 6 Adyos, apxiv TE Toy 
ulay mdvrwv, Kal Thy évépyeray Kal 
Thy ovclay amodidovs, Err SE ph 
Siaiperdy unde moody TL A€ywy, GAD’ 
imda@s ekalpwy eis Kpelrtw Tivd 
pepida kal Oevorépay, That every- 
thing has a natural desire for 
the good is also stated by 
Theoph. in the fr. (from ep 
mdovrov) Schol. in Plat. Legg. p. 
449, 8 Bekk.: ei (why elxev 6 
mAovTos, mpos pdvous by amnade 
rovs ayabots. Exaorovy yap Tov 
oixelov eplera: a@yadov, for this 
alone accords with its nature, 
advra dé THs Kata pow dpéeyerat 
diabécews. 


2 § 7 sq. (where 1. 12 W 


for dvqvvrov we should perhaps 
read &piorov). In § 8 the remark 
relating to the Platonists (ri ody 
fua TH miuehoer, &c.) is hardly 
intelligible, probably on account 
of the corruption of the text. 
The sense ascribed to it by 
BRANDIS, iii. 328 sq. (q.v.), seems 
to be neither contained in 
the text nor admissible in itself. 
In the following words (ei 5} 
Epecis, HAAws TE Kal TOD dplorou, 
mera Wuxis, ei mh Tis A€yo Kad’ 
duodrnta Kal Siahopay, Euvy’ by 
etn Ta kwduueva) USENER, p. 267, 
in place of d:apopay happily reads 
Merapopav: ‘unless the expres- 
sion épeois is used by a mere 
analogy and improperly.’ Even 
the fragment quoted in the 
previous note speaks only of 
living things. 
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as things above it desire the best ? And how is it that 
in the heavenly sphere this desire produces nothing 
higher than rotation? For the movements of the soul 
| and the reason are of a higher order than this. To this, 
7 however, it might be replied that all things cannot 
. attain to like perfection. Finally we might ask whether 
. motion and desire are essential or merely accidental 
! attributes of the heavens.! Touching further on the 
necessity of deducing not only some but all reality from 

first principles,? we find that even in reference to these 

first principles themselves many new questions are sug- 

gested. Are they formless and material, or endowed 

with form, or both? And if the first of these assump- 

tions is obviously inadmissible, there is also a difficulty 

in attributing design to everything however insignifi- 

| cant. We should therefore have to determine how far 
order extends in the world and why it ceases at certain 
points. Again, what are we to say of rest? Haas it, 
, like motion, to be deduced as something real from our 
| first principles, or does positive reality belong only to 
| energy—among sensible objects only to motion—and is 
’ rest only a cessation of motion?‘ How, again, are we to 
describe the relation of Form and Matter? Is matter 








1 § 9-11. In§10 instead of 
oupBalve: USENER reads AauBdve ; 
it would be better to read: 
cupBalver yap elvar x. oupp. 

2 § 11-13 where, however, p. 
153,W.n. we must punctuate thus: 
ard 8° ody tratbrns 4 Totrwy Tov 
dpxGy akidceey ty Tis, rdxa 5é Kal 
ard Trav BAAwv bp, av mes TiORTaL, 
7a epetiis ebbds axodiSdva: nal wh 
péxpt Tov mpoeAOdyta Taver@ai—as 


the Platonists are accused in the 
sequel of doing. 

7 § 14 sqq.; § 15 n.—where 
instead of airé we ought to read 
ad +6. 

4 This apparently is the sense 
of the first half of § 16: what 
follows, however, as it stands, is, 
as BRANDIS, p. 332, says, unin- 
telligible. 
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non-existent although endowed with potential reality, 
or is it an existence although still void of any definite 
form?! Why is the whole universe divided into contra- 
ries so that there is nothing without its opposite? Why 
does the worse far exceed in quantity the better ?? And 
since on account of this diversity in things knowledge 
also is of different kinds, the question rises what method 
we are to adopt in each case and how we are to define 
the nature and the kinds of knowledge.*? ‘To assign 
causes to everything is impossible, for we cannot go on 
ad infinitum either in the sensible or the supersensible 
world without renouncing the possibility of knowledge ; 
but we can go a little way in that direction in advancing 
from the sensible to the supersensible. When, however, 
we reach ultimate grounds of reality we can go no 
further, either because these have themselves no cause 
or because our eyes are too weak to penetrate into the 
brightest light.4 But if it be thought that the mind 
knows these by immediate contact and therefore in- 
fallibly,° yet it is not easy, however necessary, to say 
what it is of which we make this assertion and which is 
the object of this immediate knowledge. Granted, 


' § 17. Instead of Suvduer 8’ €y 
(Br.) or Suvdue: wey by (W.) we 


ought probably to read duvduer 3 dv. 


§ 18. 
8 §$ 19-20. We cannot here 
enter into particulars; see, 


however, BRANDIS, ili. 334 sq. 
USENER, ibid. p. 269 sq. places c. 
8 Br. (§§ 19-27 W.) between cc. 
3 and 4 Br. ($$ 13 and 14 W.) 

4 The latter is a deviation 
from Aristotle’s doctrine (on 
which cf. supra, vol. i. p. 205, n. 2, 


and p. 246 sqq.) in the same 
direction as the _ statement 
Metaph. ii. (a) 1, 993, b, 9: 
domwep yap kal Ta TOv vuKTepldwy 
Sumatra mpds Td péyyos Exer Td ped” 
nuepav, otTw Kal Tis tuerépas 
Wuxis 5 vos mpds Ta TH doer 
pavepatata wavTwy, 

® For Aristotle’s view see sup. 
vol. i. p. 197, n. 4. 

§ So weshould understand the 
words § 26: xaAemy dé kal eis aivrd 
Tove 7 obvecis Kal ) wioris.... ep 
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further, that the world and the structure of the heavens 
is eternal! and that we cannot, therefore, point to the 
causes of its origin, the problem yet remains of assign- 
ing the moving causes and the final aim of the con- 
stitution of the world, and of explaining individual forms 
of existence, down to animals and plants. Astronomy 
as such is inadequate to meet the former of those 
demands ; since motion is just as essential to the 
heavens as lifé is to living creatures, we must seek a 
deeper origin for it in the essence and ultimate cause 
of the heavens themselves. Upon the question of 
design in the world it is not always clear, apart from 
other considerations,*? whether a thing exists for a 
definite end or only in consequence of a chance coinci- 
dence or natural necessity ;‘ and even assuming design 
in the world, we are yet unable to prove its presence 
equally in every case, but must admit that there is much 


tin, xoinréoy tov Spov. BRANDIS, 7 UptacOa xph’ may be sug- 


p. 336, explains: ‘where we are 
to place a limit on inquiry,’ 
which the text does not seem to 
permit. For the rest see §§ 24 


sq. 

'§ 26 jin. must be read: 
wépuney® Scot 5 roy odpaydy aib- 
toy twrodauBdyovow eri 5, &e. 
SPENGEL (see BRANDIS, p. 337) 
had already changed the un- 
meaning fuépwy into 4 pepav. 

2 This at any rate seems to be 
the meaning of § 27 sq. (ei obv 
aorpodoyla, &c.) 

* These are indicated § 28. 
USENER, Anal. Theophr. 48, here 
proposes: &AAws 0’ 6 apopicpds ov 
pddcos .... wal 8h TE Ena py 
Soxetv, &C. In that case ‘ rdé0ey 


gested instead of (f/ddios ....) 
xd0ev 3 &ptacOa xphy. Otherwise 
one might, still reading &AAws, 
omit the udrny which precedes as 
an explanatory gloss: trtp 8¢ rot 
wdv0’ Evexd rou nal unbey &dAdas, 6 
apopiopods ob pgdios, &c. ’Apopisuds 
here is equivalent to dpiopds, as in 
the passage from THEOPHRASTUS 
in SIMPL. Phys. 94, a. 

‘ Theophr. gives examples 
§§ 29 sq. where, however, § 30 
instead of rovrwy xdpw we must 
read with USENER (Rhein. Mus. 
Xvi. 278) Tov xdpy. In what 
follows, it seems that the words 
xal ravr’, &c. are somewhat out 
of order. 


ee 
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that seems to oppose its realisation and even that the 
amount of this is largely in excess of that which clearly 
exhibits design—in other words, that ‘ evil’ is largely in 
excess over ‘ good.’ ! 

It is impossible from so mutilated a fragment to 
obtain any very exact information as to the views of 
Theophrastus upon the ultimate grounds of reality. 
We only see from it that he was not blind to the diffi- 
culties of the Aristotelian doctrine, and that he brought 
these into prominence especially in connection with the 
question of the relation between the movens and the 
motum and with the teleological view of nature. We must 
nevertheless admit that even in his Metaphysics he has 
kept closely to the main lines of the Master’s doctrine, 
as is obvious from his own express statements on several 
important heads,? and from the general fact that we 


1 §§ 28-34. In § 31 read: following passage to the protasis 


ei 3& wh Tove [or ravd’| evexd Tov 
kal eis Td &picroy, Anxréov, and 
immediately after: xal amrdAds 
Aeydueva (Br. and W. Aéyouer &) 
xa xaQ’ Exacroy. In what follows 
éx) ray (yoy will then correspond 
to xaé’ Exaorov. In § 32 we ought 
perhaps to read: dkapiatoy 1d 
BéArioy wal 7rd elvat.... woAv 
5t xA7G0s (without 7 or elva:) 7d 
xaxéy. In what follows the text 
may have originally been: ov« éy 
doptoria 8t pdvov Kal ofoy BAns 
el5e:, xabdwep Ta THs pvoews (in 
the world of men—for the allu- 
sion must be to this—there is not 
only, as in nature, indetermi- 
nateness and materiality, but also 
evil). After this, however, there 
seems to be a gap; and of the 
missing words éuaderrdrov alone 
has survived. Similarly in the 


VOL. II. 


el yap-—éxarépwley (Ph. d. Gr. i. 
852, 3, where, however USENER’S 
conjecture, ibid. 280, ra 3 d0pda 
kal éxarépw0ey ought to have 
been mentioned) an apodosis is 
needed : this (the rarity of good- 
ness) is even truer of Man. Of 
the next passage we have only a 
fragment in the words ré pév ody 
—tvra. The remainder is pro- 
bably complete or nearly com- 
plete; the discussion, however, 
then breaks suddenly off and we 
are left without means of con- 
jecturing its further course. In 
33 USENER'S conjecture (ibid.) 
winimecobar td Oeioy E&xayta (for 
éxm. ye 0éAev &w.) has much to 
support it. | 
* Besides the theological 
doctrines hereafter to be dis- 
cussed we may note the distinc- 
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nowhere hear of any deviations from it. Even what 
little has come down to us of Theophrastus’s theo- 
logical views harmonises in every respect with the 
doctrines of Aristotle. It is indeed urged against him 
that he declares God at one time to be Spirit, at 
another Heaven and the Stars ;' but the same objection 
is urged against Aristotle,? whose view we must have 
‘wholly misunderstood if we do not find an easy ex- 
planation of it in the fact that while he identifies God 


tion between form and matter 
(Metaph. 17, THEMIST. De An. 
Y1,a, m) with allthat it involves, 
and the Aristotelian teleology. 
The latter Theophr. expresses in 


‘Aristotelian phraseology, Caus. 


Pl. i. 1, 1 (cf. ii. 1, 1): 4 yep 
giais ovdiy moet pdrny FHeiora bt 


‘dy trois mpétros Kal Kupiwrdross. 


Ibid. i. 16,11 (where moreover 
we must read ‘n 8’’ in place of 
78’): del apbs rd BeATioroy dpug 
[n pvois]. Cf. iv. 4,2; 1, 2. Art, 
again, is partly an imitation 
(Caus. ii. 18, 2), partly a support 
and completion (ibid. ii. 16, 5, i. 
16, 10 sq. v. 1, 1) of the designs 
of nature; it differs, however 
( Caus. i.16, 10, cf. sup. vol. i. p. 
418,n. 3), from nature in that the 
latter operates from within out- 
wards, and therefore spontane- 
ously (é rv ab’roudrwyv), while it 
works from without by force, and 
therefore only piecemeal ( Caws. i. 
12,4); hence itis that art produces 
much that is unnatural (ibid. i. 
16, Ll,.v. 1, 1 sq.). Even this isnot 
without a purpose, but it serves 
not the original design of nature 
but certain ends of man (cf. v. 
1, 1); these two, however, do 
not coincide and may even con- 


tradict one another (Caws. i. 16, 
1; 21, 1 sq. iv. 4, 1—Theophr. 
here distinguishes in reference 
to fruits and their ripeness rhv 
reAciéTynTa Thy Te mpds Tuas Kad 
Thy pos yéveow. 1 wey yap xpos 
tpophy 4 8 wpbs Sdvauw rod 
yevvav). Nevertheless even the 
unnatural can by habit change 
its nature (Caus. ii. 5, 5, iii. 8, 4, 
iv. 11, 5, 7); and on the other 
hand many vegetables and 
animals are, Theophr. believes, 
entrusted by nature herself to 
the care of man, whereby only 
they can reach perfection, and 
just herein consists the difference 
between wild and tame (Caus. i. 
16, 23) which, as we shall find 
hereafter, he regards as not 
merely an artificial but a natural 
distinction. 

1 The Epicurean in Cre. WV. D. 
i. 13, 35: nec vero Theophrasti 
tnconstantia ferenda est; modo 
enim menti dicing tribuit princi- 
patum, modo calo, tum autem 
signis sideribusque calestibus. 
CLEMENS, Protrept. c. 5, 44, B: 
Oedpp. ... . 7h mey odlpavly wij 
dé wvevna Toy Gedy Srovoet, 

? Cic. ibid. § 33, cf. KRISCHE, 
Forsch. 276 sqq. 
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in the highest sense with infinite spirit alone, he yet 
conceives of the motive forces in the stellar spheres, 
and especially in the highest of them, as eternal and 
divine beings. Theophrastus holds this view also. To 
him also God in an absolute sense is pure reason,! the 
single cause which co-ordinates all reality, and which, 
itself unmoved, produces motion in everything else, since 
everything else desires it.2, In proof of this assumption 
Theophrastus had appealed, it appears, like Aristotle,’ 
to the universality of religious beliefs.‘ He also de- 
scribed its universal operation as Providence,* without, 
however, distinguishing this divine causality from the 
ordinary course of nature,® and he demanded of man that 


1 Metaph. § 16: ors 3¢ [7d wdvres yap &vOpwwor.. . . vopl- 


Kwobv Erepov Kal 8 Kwei] by tis 
én’ abroy hyn Toy vovv Kal roy Oedy. 

? Ibid. § 4 sq. (see supra), 
where inter alia: Qcla yap 7 
xdyrwy apxy 3: hs &wavra Kal ore 
kal Siapéves .. . . erel 8° axivnros 
Kad’ althy, pavepoy ws oun &y efn 
T@ Kiveio0at Tois THS PicEews aitia, 
GAAL Aoiwby EAAQ Tint Suvdpec 
Kpelr rove Kal por epg. TOLAUT? e 
h Tov dpextod vats, ap’ 7s 7h 
kukAikh = (sc. klynows, = which 
USENER ibid. p. 263 wishes to 
supply] 7 cuvexhs Kal &ravoros. 

8 On which cf. sup.vol.1. p. 390. 

4 We may at least infer this 
from the fact that in PORPH. De 
Abst. ii. 7 sq. (see also BERNAYS, 
Lheophr. tb. Fromm. 56 sq.) he 
treats the neglect of all worship 
as an exceptional outrage, on 
account of which the Thracian 
Thoans were destroyed by the 
gods; probably the same people 
of whom SIMPL. in Epict. Anchir. 
38. iv. 357 Schweigh. says: 


(ovor elvar Oedy Ady ’AxpoOoirar, 
obs icrope? @edppacros abéous 
yevonévous brd rijs yiis dbpdws 
Karawo@jvat. 

5 MINUC. FEL. Octav. 19, 11: 
Theophrastus et Zenon, fc. , . . 
ad unitatem providentia omnes 
revolvuntur. Cf. PROCL. in Tim. 
138, e: un yap pévos y pddvora 
TlAdrav TH ard Tov wpovoovytTos 
airia karexphoaro, pnoly 6 Gedpp. 

é Asisseenfrom ALEX. APHR., 
who says at the end of his 
treatise De Anima: pavepérara 
5¢ Gedppaotos Selkvucr ravrdoy by 
To Kad’ ciuappévny TG Kata piow 
évy t@ KadArobevec—for eipapyévn 
indicates the course of the world 
as divinely appointed, which 
therefore Theophr. according to 
his manner identified with the 
order of nature, as he identified 
the lot which God has appointed 
to each individual with a man’s 
natural state. Cf.STOB. Eel. i. 206: 
pepera: 5€ mws eis Td civappéryny 
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he should imitate its ceaseless intellectual activity.' At 
the same time he follows Aristotle? in also attributing 
a soul to the heavens,® whose higher nature reveals 


itself in its orderly motion ; 


4 and since he is likewise 


in agreement with the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
sether as the material of the heavenly structure and of 
the eternity of the world,® he could attribute blessedness 
or divinity not only to the highest Heaven, of which it 
is expressly asserted,’ but also with equal right to the 


elyat thy éxdorou ptow ev § téxov 
terrdpwy aitiay woulrA wy, mpoaipé- 
aews [ ptdoews HEEREN and others], 
tbxns wal avdyens. As regards 
the two last, r¥xn means accident, 
avdyxn constraint (either of other 
men or of natural necessity) as 
distinguished from ves or 
nature acting with a purpose.— 
From the allusions to Theophr.’s 
views upon Providence in 
Olympiodorus in Phed. ed. 
Finckh, p. 169, 7 nothing can be 
inferred. 

1 JULIAN, Orat. vi. 185, a 
Spanh.: &AAd wal Mu@aydpas of re 
am éxelvou péxpt @eoppacrou 7d 
nara Svvauiv duoiwcba: Geg pact. 
Plato especially expresses himself 
to this effect; how far it was 
the view also of Theophr. is seen 
from the note: kal yap kal 6 
’AptororéAns: ‘3 yap tes wore, 
tovro 6 Oebs ael’ (see supra). 
According to Diog. v.49 Theophr. 
wrote a treatise against the 
Academics on the blessedness 
of God. 

2 See supra, vol.i. p. 495, n. 4. 

’ Procl. in Tim. 177, a: 
Theophrastus deems it unneces- 
sary to base the existence of the 
sonl, as the cause of motion, 


upon higher principles, as Plato 
had done. @upuxov yap cal airds 
elvat 3f3wor Tov ovpavoy Kal did 
Touro Oeiov" ei yap Geiss dori, nol, 
kal thy dpiorny Exe: Siaywyhy, 
Euuxds err: ovdty yap rluov 
kveu Puxijs, ws ev TE wep) Ovpavoy 
yéypapev. (See also on the last 
head p. 281, b. Plat. Theol. i. 12, 
p. 35 Hamb.) 

* Upon this see Metaph. § 34. 
Orc. Tuse.1.19, 45: hee enim pul- 
chritudo etiam in terris patriam 
illam et avitam (ut ait Theo- 
phrastus) philosophiam cognitionis 
cupiditate incensam excitavit 
refers to the beauty of the 
heavens. By wdrpios xal wadaid 
piAocogia is meant, as the con- 
text also shows, knowledge of 
the heavens, or astronomy. 

5 According to TAURUS 
(Scholiast to Timeus, Bekker’s 
Scholia p. 437 and PHILOP. 
Ajtern. m. xiii. 15), Theophr. 
rejected Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the aether on the ground of 
Plato’s assertion (Jim. 31 B) 
that all that is solid and visible 
must consist of fire and earth. 

6 On this see infra, p. 380. 

7 See n. 2 and the quotation 
from Aristotle sup. vol. i. p. 474. 
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other heavenly spheres.' Between him and Aristotle 
there is in this regard no difference of doctrine. 
Theophrastus, however, devoted much more attention 
to scientific than to metaphysical inquiries, and had 
indeed much more talent for them. That here also he 
continued to build upon the foundations laid by Ari- 
stotle is beyond question; but we find him exerting 
himself not only to supplement the results of his 
teacher by further observation, but also to correct them 
by re-examination of his scientific conceptions. With 
this view he instituted an inquiry in a work of his own ? 
into the conception of Motion which lay at the root of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of Nature;* and he found 
it necessary to deviate in some respects from the teach- 
ing of Aristotle on this head. He asserted, for instance, 
that Motion, which he agreed with Aristotle in defining 
as the realisation of potentiality, may be predicated in 


' As Theophr. according to 
the passage quoted, sup. vol. i. p. 
461, 3 accepted Aristotle’s theory 
of spheres, he was obliged to pre- 
suppose also with Aristotle an 
eternal mover for each sphere— 
an hypothesis which was forced 
upon him also by the principles 
of the Peripatetic philosophy 
with respect to mover and 
moved. 

* The three books w. xivfcews. 
On these and on the eight books 
of the Physics (if there were 
really so many) see PHILIPPSON, 
“TAn &Op. p. 84, USENER, Anal. 
Theophr. 5, 8, and BRANDIS, iii. 
281. The last rightly remarks, as 
Rosg, Arist. libr. ord. 87 had 
already done, that the ‘eleventh’ 
book *. xivfoews and the ‘ four- 


teenth’ of the Physics in SIMPL. 
Phys. 23, a, and Categ. 100, B 
(Sehol. 331, a, 10, 92, b, 23) have 
arisen out of mere clerical 
errors (r@ 1a’ and rq@ 18’ out of 
TOI A). From évdexdr@ in the 
former passage came next dexdrm 
in the Aldine text. 

8 Theophrastus also says that 
physics have to do only with the 
motum (see sup. vol. i. p.417 sq.) ; 
see supra, Vol. ii. p. 357, n. 1. 

4 dvépyesa rod Suvduer Kivnrod 
Hh xwnyrdy Kara yévos Exaoroy Toy 
Karyyopiayv—h rod Suvdue: dvros F 
To.wvToy évreAdxeta —evepyerd Tis 
&reAds Tov Suvdue: Svros fj To.wvTov 
Kad’ Exaoroy yévos TaY KaTnyopiey 
(‘THEOPHR. Fr. 19sq. 23b, SIMPL. 
Phys. 201, b, 94, a, m. Categ. 
ibid.) dreds yap % Kivnors (TH. 
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all the categories ; as change is not confined, as Aristotle 
tried to prove,' to substance, size, quality, locality, but is 
also applicable to relation, position, &c.? Again, Aristotle 
had asserted that all change takes place gradually, and 
therefore that everything which changes must be divi- 
sible; ? Theophrastus maintained, on the contrary, the 
possibility—which Aristotle himself elsewhere‘ admits 


apud THEMIST. De An. p. 199, 20 
Sp.). It is plain from the quota- 
tion, sup. vol. i. p. 383, n. 1, that 
this completely agrees with Ari- 
stotle. Nor is it easy to see in 
SIMPL. Categ. 77, €«. Phys. 202, a, 
the deviation from Aristotle 
which RITTER (iii. 413 sq.) finds. 
The first passage (Fr. 24) runs: 
voir pev yap (Theophrastus) 
Suxet ph xwpllecda: thy Klynow 
vis évepyelas, elvac 3¢ tiv pey 
klynow Kai évépyeav as dy dv ari 
weprexouevny, obnert mévro Kal Thy 
évépyeiay kivnow: Thy yap éxdorou 
obalay Kal Td oixetov eldos evépyesayv 
elvat éxdorov ph ovcay ravrny 
xlynow. This means, however: 
every motion is an energy, but 
every energy is not a motion; 
energy is the wider, motion the 
narrower conception. It is 
almost the opposite, therefore, 
to RITTER’s explanation : that he 
refuses to comprehend either the 
conception of energy under that 
of motion ‘or the conception of 
motion under the conception 
of energy. Phys. 202, a, 
SIMPL. says: 6 @edppacros (nreiv 
dety onor wepl Trav Kiwhoewy ef ai 
ey Kxuhoes eciolv, ai 8¢ Somep 
évépyetal ties, which he cites, 
however, only as proof that 
Theophr. uses «lynois not merely 
of moticn in space, but of any 


change. In this more general 
sense he may have understood 
particularly the ‘motion of the 
soul’ (see infra). Aristotle also, 
however, frequently uses «lynots 
synonymously with jeraBodAh, 
and even he calls motion energy 
as wellas entelechy (see sup. vol. 
i. p. 383, n. 1): while, on the other 
hand, Theophr. as well as Ari- 
stotle says that it is only an in- 
complete energy. According to 
Priscian (in his paraphrase of the 
Physics bk. v. p. 287, Theophr. 
Opp. ed. Wimm. iii. 269) he says 
expressly: attra St [évépyeia 
and xlynots] diapépes xpioba 
3¢ avayKatoy évlore rots avrois 
événacty. 

1 See supra, vol. i. p. 423, n. 1. 

2 THEOPHR. Fr. 19, 20, 23 (cf. 
sup.vol. ii. p.373,n. 4), The remark 
in Fr.20 on the motion of relation 
is obscure, andin the words: 7 
yap évépyeia klynols re wal Kad’ abrd 
the text is probably corrupt. 
Perhaps we ought to read: % yap 
évepyeia xivnois tov Kaé’ aird, 
But even so the passage is not 
quite clear. 

$ Phys. vi. 4 init. (see supra, 
vol. i. p. 439, n. 3), cf. c. 10. 

4 Phys. i. 3, 186, a, 13, and in 
the discussions upon light see 
supra, Vol. i. p. 518, n. 3. 
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—of a simultaneous change in all parts of a mass.’ Ari- 
stotle finally, in connection with the same subject, had 
assumed that, although there is a moment at which a 
change is completed, there is none at which it begins ;? 
Theophrastus rightly held this to be inconceivable.? 
He further took serious exception to Aristotle’s doctrine 
of space.‘ If space is the limit set by the surrounding to 
the surrounded body, the latter must be a plain surface ; 
space would move, along with the surrounding body, 
which is inconceivable; nor would every body be in 
space, since the outermost circle would not be; more- 
over, all that is in space would cease to be so, without, 
however, itself suffering any change, if the surrounding 
body coalesced with it in one whole or were wholly 
removed.® ‘Theophrastus was himself inclined to define 
space as the order and position of bodies relatively to 


' THEMIST. Phys. vi. 4, p. 381, 
23 sqq. c. 6, 389, 8 sqq. CF. 
SIMPL. Phys. 233, a, m (Fr. 
54 sqq.). On the other hand the 
citation from Theophrastus in 
SIMPL. Phys. 23, a, is not 
directed against Aristotle, but is 
in agreement with him against 
Melinus. 

2 See supra, vol, i. p. 439, n. 4. 

S SIMPL. Phys. 230, a, m. 
THEMIST. Phys. p. 386, 16 Sp. 
(Sehol, 410, b, 44, 411, a, 6). Cf. 
Eudemus in SIMPL. 231, b (Fr. 
67 Sp.). 

* In respect to time, on the 
other hand, he wholly agreed 
with Aristotle ; SIMPL. Phys. 187, 
a, m.cf. Categ. Schol. in Ar. 79, 
b, 25; controverting apparently, 
like Eudemus (according to 
SIMPL. Phys. 165, a, and b, Fr. 


46 Sp.), Plato’s views upon time. 

° Fr. 21, b, SIMPL. Phys. 141, 
a, m.; Theophrastus objects in 
the Physics to Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of space, 8r1 7b capa éora 
év emipavela, Ort Kivovpmevos Exton 6 
téros [but according to SIMPL. 
Phys. 131, b, 136, a 141, b, 
143, a, Theophrastus and Eu- 
demus treated it as an axiom 
that space is immobile, as Ari- 
stotle also had done, see sup. vol. 
i. p. 432 sq. Phys.iv. 4, 212, a, 18 
sqq.], dr ob may Gua ev Témw (ove 
yap 7 amAavhs), S71, dav cvvaxP@ow 
ai opaipat, kal bros 5 odpavds odk 
écra év torm [cf. ARIST. Phys. iv. 
4, 211, a, 29], dri Ta ev Td dvrTa, 
endev aira weraxwnbévra, eday ag- 
aipeO) Ta mepiexovTa avTa, ovKéT 
Eora ev TOT. 


TG ARI*TOTLTE 


coe anctiner. Of less onoertance are some scher state 
merita Gute from the percces of bis Po wes which 
deat wien more genera qgcestes.* In his treaties 
nyem the elemectab te whet the extant pastage upon 
fre teienge wei hoding “ast to Amstctehan prin- 
cip.es,® he neverthe.ess Inds certain d:“Seu'ties. While 
aii other elements are themselves definite materials, 
fire (whether we take it to inc‘ade light or not) 
Onis exists in materia.s which barn and give light; 
how then can it be treated as an elementary substance ? 
This can only be the case if we assume that in a higher 
region * heat is pure and unmixed, whereas upon earth 


' Sywer, thid. 149, b, m. (Fr. 
22): Sheophra«tns says, though 
ONY aaa suyzestion (as ér axep- 
apodyayv ri royov): * ufwore ovx 
Sari nal abroy oboia is & réK0, 
BAAR 7H Vdkes nal Oloes Ta” Copa- 
tv Abyeraua wath ras oboes nal 
Suvdyess, S5uoiws 8 dm (ger xal 
ovr ual Sras Tew dvopompeper, 
tre ludbxwy dre dbtyuv, Eupoppor 
Birhy glow dybyrav’ nal yap Tob- 
vav vakis Tis wal Blows Tay pepor 
dors xpos rhy SAnv obciay: 31d «ad 
Snarrov dv 7h abrov xépq Atyeras 
1g t xew Thy oixelay ragsy, éxe) xai 
Tav Tov odéuaros pepoy fxaoTov 
dwimoOhaeey by nal awarhoee Thr 
bavrov xa@payv nal Otory,’ 

7 At the beyinning of his 
treatine he had illustrated the 
a daa of Aristotle’s with the 
remark that all natural existences 
havo their principles as all natural 
bodies are composite (SIMPL. 
Phys, 2,b, 6, b, m. Scholl. in Ar. 
324, a, 22, 825, b, 15. PHILOP. 
Phys, A, 2, m.); in the third 
book, which was also entitled 
", odpavod, he distinguishes three 


kinds of becoming: by means of 
something simtar, something 
opposite, and something which is 
neither similar nor opposite to 
that which comes to be but only 
in general a previous actuality 
(Fr. 16, b, SIMPL. ibid. 287, a). 

* According to Alex. in SIMPL. 
De Colo, init., Schol. 468, a, 11, 
Theophrastus had discussed these 
in the treatise w. ovpavov, which 
however (ibid. 435, b, 33, and 
previous note) is the same as 
Physics, Bk. iii. StmPL. De Colo, 
517, a, 31, however, cites also a 
special work by him, wept rijs ror 
orotxelwy yevéoews (USKNER, 
Anal. 21, thinks perhaps the 
same as Diog., v. 39, calls 2. 
vyevérews). 

4 The composition of the ele- 
ments of heat, cold, &c. (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 478 sqq.; to this account, 
e.g. De Igne, 26: ‘ab yap wip Cepudy 
nat tnpév refers). Similarly the 
theory of the natural weight and 
levity of bodies; cf. De Vent. 
22, De Sensu, 88 sq. 

5 dv airi th mpérn opalpa, by 
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it is only found in union with something else and in 
a process of becoming; but in this case we must again 
ask whether terrestrial fire springs from the heavenly 
element or owes its origin to certain states and move- 
ments in burning material.' Again, how are we to 
explain the sun? If it consists of a kind of fire, this 
must be very different from other fire; if it does not 
consist of fire, we should then have to explain how it 
can kindle fire. In any case we should have to admit 
that not only fire but also heat are properties. But how is 
it possible to admit this with regard to heat, which is a 
far more universal and elementary principle than fire ? 
Thissuggests further questions. Are heat,cold, &c. really 
first principles and not merely attributes ?? Are the so- 
called simple bodies not rather composite things? since 
even moisture cannot be without fire, for if it were it 
would freeze; nor can the earth be wholly without 
moisture, for if it were it would fall to pieces.2 We 
are not, however, justified in ascribing to Theophrastus 
on account of these criticisms an actual departure from 
the Aristotelian doctrine.* He is only following his 
general custom of pointing out the difficulties which his 
Master's view involves, without necessarily giving it up. 

It is the less necessary to follow Theophrastus 


which, however, only the first AauBdvovar Td Vepudy kal 7d Wuxpor 
elemental sphere can be meant. é&omep md0n tTivdy elvat, odK apxal 

1 De Igne, 3-5. Cf. also kal Buydueis: Gua 5& Kal H Tay 
OLYMPTODORUS in Meteorol. i. GmAady Aeyouevwy piais pikTh TE 
137, id. Kal évumdpxovoa GAANAs KC. 

2 Ibid. 5-7, where § 6 with * Aristotle also says that the 
the words: év broxemévm tii kat elements do not present them- 
To wip Kal 6 Atos 7d Oepudy We selves separately in actuality ; 
must supply xe. see supra, vol. i. p. 482, n. 4. 

8 Thid. 8: palverat yap obftw 
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further in his discussion of fire, inasmuch as, in spite 
of many true observations, he not unfrequently proceeds 
upon false assumptions and fails to bring to the elucida- 
tion of the facts any actual knowledge of the processes 
of combustion.’ Nor need we enter into his account of 
wind ? (the cause of which he traces to the motion of the 
sun and warm vapours *), of the origin of rain,‘ of the 
signs of the weather,°® of stones,® of smells,’ tastes,® 


1 Thus, for the explanation 
of several actual or supposed 
phenomena, we have such as- 
sumptions as that the smaller 
fire (as also ABIST. supposes, 
Gen. et Corr.i. 7, 323, b, 8) is 
consamed by the greater, or that 
it is suppressed and suffocated 
by the density of the air (Fr. 3, 
10 sq. 58; Fr. 10, 1 sq); thata 
cold environment increases the 
interior heat by repulsion (évrt- 
mwepioraois) (ibid. 13, 15, 18, 74, 
ax. iSpor. 23, w. Aecwopvx. Fr. 10, 
6; Caus. Pl. i. 12, 3, vi. 18, 11, 
and passim; cf. the Index under 
dvrimeploracis,  dvrimepitoracba. 
PLUT. Qu. Nat. 13, p. 915) and 
the like. Hence also the state- 
ment (in SimpL. De Celo, 268, 
a, 27; K. Schol. 513, a, 28) that 
there have been cases of sparks 
darting from men’s eyes. 

211. dvéuwy (Fr. 5). In § 5 
of this work mention is also 
made of that x. d3drwy (cf. DIoG. 
v. 45; USENER, Anal. Theophr.7). 

8 Toid. §§ 19 sq. ALEX. in 
Meteorol. 100, b; cf. sup. vol. i. 
p.514sq. Theophrastus had spoken 
more fully on this subject in an 
earlier treatise— De Vent. 1. 

‘On this see OLYMPIO- 
DORUS on Meteorol. i. 222 id. 

5 TI. onueiwy bddtwy Kal wvevpa- 


Twv Kal xemdvev Kal evd:or(Fr. 6). 

6 WI. Al@wy (Fr. 2), according 
to § 59 written during the Ar- 
chonship of Praxibulus (Ol. 116, 
2,315 B.c.) At the beginning 
of this essay the treatise on 
Metals, on which cf. USENER, p. 
6, and supra, vol. i. p. 84,n. 1, is 
mentioned. THEOPHR. (ibid.) 
makes stones consist of earth, 
metals of water, herein (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 514) connecting his doc- 
trine with that of Aristotle, 
whom he follows in general in 
the treatment of this subject 
(see SCHNEIDER'S references in 
his Commentar, iv. 535 sqq. and 
passin), except that he goes 
much more deeply into particu- 
lars than Aristotle did in the cor- 
responding section of the Meteor- 
ology (iii. 6). 

7 On smells and tastes cf. 
Caus. Pl. vi. 1-5 (on those of 
plants, the rest of the book); on 
smells alone: wep) dopey (Fr. 4). 
Theophrastus here treats of the 
kinds of smells which do not 
permit of such sharp separation 
as the kinds of tastes, and next 
with great fullness of particular 
fragrant or offensive substances, 
their mixture, &c. Cf. also PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. i. 6, 1, 4. 

8 On these also he had written 
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light,’ colours,” sounds.’ 


a special treatise, according to 
Dio@a. v. 46, in five books (cf. 
USENER, p. 8, and sp. vol. i. p. 
84,n.1); Caus. Pl. vi. 1, 2, 4,1, he 
enumerates seven chief tastes 
with an obvious reminiscence of 
ARIST. De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 19 (see 
sup. vol, i. p. 85). Lbid.c. 1, 1 he 
gives a detinition of xuuds, which 
agrees with that of Aristotle (see 
sup. vol. i. p. 518). OLYMPIOD. in 
Meteorol. i. 286 id. mentions an 
assumption with reference to the 
briny taste of sea water (that it 
comes from the nature of the 
bottom of the sea). 

1 Theophrastus had explained 
his theory on this subject in the 
fifth book of the Physics, of 
which fragments have been pre- 
served to us in PRISCIAN’S Para- 
phrase (see PHILIPPSON, “TAn 
avOpwarlvy, pp. 241 sqq.; WIMMER, 
Theophr. Opp. iii. 232 sqq.). On 
light and transparency cf. § 16 
sqq. The Sagpavés is, according 
to the view here presented, which 
agrees with Aristotle’s (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 518, n. 3), not a body but 
a@ property or state of certain 
bodies, and when light is called 
the évépyea tov d:apavois (§ 18), 
évépyex must be understood in 
the wider sense of a wd@nua or 
certain change in the transparent. 
The idea that light is a material 
emanation is rejected. 

* All that can be obtained 
on this subject from the works 
of Theophrastus (to which, how- 
ever, the pseudo Aristotelian 
treatise on Colours does not be- 
long ; cf. sugra, vol il. p. 355, n. 2) 
is almost entirely in agreement 
with Aristotle, and it is brought 
together by PRANTL, Arist. tid. d. 


His view of the structure of 


Farben, 181 sqq. Fr. 89, 3, 6 
also belongs to this group. 

’ Theophr. had _ discussed 
these in the treatise upon 
Music. In the fragment of this 
treatise which Porphyry has pre- 
served (Fr. 89) in Ptol. Harm. 
(WALLISH, Opp. iii. 241 sqq.) 
he controverts the assumption 
that the difference between 
higher and lower notes is merely 
a numerical one. We cannot 
assert that the higher note either 
consists of more parts or moves 
more swiftly (wAclous é&piduovs 
kweira § 3, which according to 
§ 6 fin. seems to refer to the 
greater swiftness of motion by 
means of which in the same 
time it traverses a _ greater 
number of equal spaces) than 
the lower (the former was Hera- 
clides’, the latter Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s assumption ; see Ph. d. 
Gr.i. 887, 1, 655 n. and sup. vol. i. 
p.519). Forin the first placeif the 
essence of sound is number, then 
wherever we have number we 
must also have sound; on the 
other hand, if number is not the 
essence of sound, sounds are not 
distinguished by number only ; 
in the second place observation 
shows that for a low note an 
equally strong movement is re- 
quired as for a high one; and 
again the two could not accord 
with one another if they moved 
with unequal velocity or con- 
sisted of an unequal number of 
movements. If a higher note is 
audible at a greater distance, 
this is only because it is trans- 
mitted in a merely forward 
direction, whereas the deep note 
is transmitted in all directions. 
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oo appositions of the Peripatetic system the 
Me ol '’ the human race was involved in the eternity 


’ 
7 
_ ‘tae 


wee 


“"s1d,! while on the other hand the relatively 
) ‘gin of civilisation was recognised by Theo- 
and illustrated by researches into the origin of 
upon which it depends? and of religious rites,’ 


+e. aed with his Master that there occurred from 
‘ %e_> time overwhelming natural disasters which, 
_.‘g vast territories, either totally annihilated the 

tants or reduced them again to the primeval state 


. ~-barism.! 


The mistake, in fact, which Aristotle 


‘ees in assuming with the old astronomy that in the 
~ ity of the universe is involved also that of the earth 
the human race,” reveals itself again in Theophrastus. 
Striking proof of Theophrastus’s ability in the field 
natural history is afforded by his two works upon 


an and therefore also the world 
™ said to have had a beginning, 
ecause the arts without which 
aan cannot live have had one, 
‘heophr. opposes to this view 
the theory developed in the 
text. 

1 Cf. sup. voi. il. p. 32, n. 1. 

2 DioG. v. 47 mentions two 
books by him =. edpnudror. 

$ See more on this subject, 
infra. 

‘ It is not permissible, says 
the pseudo-Philo, c. 27, p. 274, 
3 sqq. Bern., to judge the anti- 
quity of man from that of the 


arts. For @opal tay kara yiv 
ovx GOpdwy amdyTwy GAAQd Toy 
mrciotwy Svol ais peyloras 


few ¢ > / ‘ cf 
aitlais avaridevTa, rupos Ka daros 
GAEKTOLS Popais. KaTackhmrey 9 
éxarépay év meper pacly éy may 


Mmakpats eéviavT@y mepiddois: and 
after further explaining how 
both kinds of devastation occur, 
and how the inhabitants of the 
mountains are swept away by 
the one, those of the valleys and 
plains by the other, he proceeds : 
kata 5) Tovs AEexOevtas tpdmous 
dixa puplwy BAAwy BpaxuTépwy 
Pbeipouevov Tov mAclorov pépous 
avOpomwy émirimeiy €& avdyens Kal 
Tas Téexvas ... emeiday SE ai wev 
Kowal yvdocot xaddowow, &ptnrat 
de avnBav Kal BAaordvew Td yévos 
€k TOV MH WpoKaTadnpbevtwy Tois 
éemiBpicact dewois, &pxeoOa Kal Tas 
Téxvas mdAw auvioracba, ov Td 
Mp@Tov yevouevas, GAA TH meoorer 
Tay éxovTwy drooravicbeloas. 

° Cf. on this Phil.-histor. 
Abhandl. der Berl. Akademie, 
1878, pp. 105 sq. 
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one another.' Of less importance are some other state- 
ments quoted from the portions of his Physics which 
dealt with more general questions.? In his treatise 
upon the elements* to which the extant passage upon 
fire belongs, while holding fast to Aristotelian prin- 
ciples,‘ he nevertheless finds certain difficulties. While 
all other elements are themselves definite materials, 
fire (whether we take it to include light or not) 
p only exists in materials which burn and give light; 
how then can it be treated as an elementary substance ? 
This can only be the case if we assume that in a higher 
region ® heat is pure and unmixed, whereas upon earth 





1 SIMPL, ibid. 149, b, m. (Fr. 
22): Theophrastus says, though 
only as a suggestion (as év aropla 
mpod-ywr roy Adyov): ‘ ufwore ovK 


tort nad’ abroy ovcia ris 6 réx0s, 


GAAG TH Taker Kal Odoe: TAY gwud- 
Tov Néyerat ata Tas pices Kal 
Suvduers, duolws 8 em Cow ral 
gutwyv Kal BAws Tay dvomoromepay, 
efre supoywy ete dyiywr, Eupoppoyv 
Serv ovow exdvtwv’ Kal yap Tov- 
Twv rdtis Tis Kal Oéots Tay pmepwy 
éort xpos thy BAny ovalav: 3d Kal 
Exacrov ev Ti avTou xwpg Aéyerat 
TQ Exew Thy oixelay rdkiv, éwel Kal 
T@Y TOU THpaTos mepov EkacTOV 
émrobjoeey dy kal arairhocere Thy 
éavrov xwpay Kal Béory,’ 

2 At the beginning of his 
treatise he had illustrated the 
beginning of Aristotle’s with the 
remark that all natural existences 
have their principles as all natural 
bodies are composite (SIMPL. 
Phys. 2,b, 5, b, m. Schol. in Ar. 
324, a, 22, 325, b, 15. PHILOP. 
Phys. A, 2, m.); in the third 
book, which was also entitled 
®, ovpayov, he distinguishes three 


kinds of becoming: by means of 
something similar, something 
opposite, and something which is 
neither similar nor opposite to 
that which comes to be but only 
in general a previous actuality 
(Fr. 16, b, SIMPL. ibid. 287, a). 

* According to Alex. in SIMPL. 
De Celo, init., Schol. 468, a, 11, 
Theophrastus had discussed these 
in the treatise wr. obpavot, which 
however (ibid. 435, b, 33, and 
previous note) is the same as 
Physics, Bk. iii. SImpPu. De Calo, 
517, a, 31, however, cites also a 
special work by him, wept rijs roy 
oToixelwy yevécews (USKNER, 
Anal. 21, thinks perhaps the 
same as Diog., v. 39, calls -#. 
yeverews). 

+ The composition of the ele- 
ments of heat, cold, &c. (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 478 sqq.; to this account, 
e.g. De Igne, 26: rd yap rip Beppdy 
xal tnpév refers). Similarly the 
theory of the natural weight and 
levity of bodies; cf. De Vent. 
22, De Sensi, 88 sq. 

5 dy alti th xpétn opalpa, by 
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it is only found in union with something else and in 
a process of becoming; but in this case we must again 
ask whether terrestrial fire springs from the heavenly 
element or owes its origin to certain states and move- 
ments in burning material.’ Again, how are we to 
explain the sun? If it consists of a kind of fire, this 
must be very different from other fire; if it does not 
consist of fire, we should then have to explain how it 
can kindle fire. In any case we should have to admit 
that not only fire but also heat are properties. But how is 
it possible to admit this with regard to heat, which is a 
far more universal and elementary principle than fire ? 
Thissuggests further questions. Are heat,cold, &c. really 
first principles and not merely attributes ?? Are the so- 
called simple bodies not rather composite things? since 
even moisture cannot be without fire, for if it were it 
would freeze; nor can the earth be wholly without 
moisture, for if it were it would fall to pieces.? We 
are not, however, justified in ascribing to Theophrastus 
on account of these criticisms an actual departure from 
the Aristotelian doctrine.4 He is only following his 
general custom of pointing out the difficulties which his 
Master’s view involves, without necessarily giving it up. 

It is the less necessary to follow Theophrastus 


which, however, only the first 
elemental sphere can be meant. 

1 De Igne, 3-5. Cf. also 
OLYMPTODORUS in Meteorol. i. 
137, id. 

2 Ibid. 5-7, where § 6 with 
the words: év twroremévg tiv) Kat 
Tv) wup kal 6 HAwos rd Cepudy we 
must supply &xee. 

3 Ibid. 8: gpalvera: yap oftw 


AapBdvover Td Cepudy kal 7d Wuxpov 
owep rd0n tiov elva, ovx apxal 
Kal Suvduers> Gua 3 nal H Tov 
awA@y Aeyouevwy Picts miKTH TE 
kal évumdpxovoa &AAhAais &c. 

‘ Aristotle also says that the 
elements do not present them- 
selves separately in actuality ; 
see supra, Vol. i. p. 482, n. 4. 
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as things above it desire the best? And how is it that 
in the heavenly sphere this desire produces nothing 
higher than rotation? For the movements of the soul 
and the reason are of a higher order than this. To this, 
however, it might be replied that all things cannot 
attain to like perfection. Finally we might ask whether 
motion and desire are essential or merely accidental 
attributes of the heavens.! Touching further on the 
necessity of deducing not only some but all reality from 
first principles,? we find that even in reference to these 
first principles themselves many new questions are sug- 
gested. Are they formless and material, or endowed 
with form, or both? And if the first of these assump- 
tions is obviously inadmissible, there is also a difficulty 
in attributing design to everything however insignifi- 
cant. We should therefore have to determine how far 
order extends in the world and why it ceases at certain 
points.2 Again, what are we to say of rest ? Has it, 
like motion, to be deduced as something real from our 
first principles, or does positive reality belong only to 
energy—among sensible objects only to motion—and is 
rest only a cessation of motion?‘ How, again, are we to 
describe the relation of Form and Matter? Is matter 





1 § 9-11. In§ 10 instead of 
oupBalve: USENER reads AauBdve: ; 
it would be better to read: 
cupBalyer yap elvat x. oupB. 

2 § 11-13 where, however, p. 
153, W.n. we must punctuate thus: 
amd 3° ody tabtrns } TotTrwy TeV 
dpxay afimoeey by tis, rdxa 3é Kal 
ard Tay bAAay hp’, ay Tis TiORTaL, 
7d epetiis eb0ds amrod:ddva: Kal wh 
péxps Tou wpoerAOdyra waverbai—as 


the Platonists are accused in the 
sequel of doing. 

$§ 14 sqq.; § 15 n.—where 
instead of abré we ought to read 
ad +6. 

‘ This apparently is the sense 
of the first half of § 16: what 
follows, however, as it stands, is, 
as BRANDIS, p. 332, says, unin- 
telligible. 
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non-existent although endowed with potential reality, 
or is it an existence although still void of any definite 
form?! Why is the whole universe divided into contra- 
ries so that there is nothing without its opposite? Why 
does the worse far exceed in quantity the better ?? And 
since on account of this diversity in things knowledge 
also is of different kinds, the question rises what method 
we are to adopt in each case and how we are to define 
the nature and the kinds of knowledge.’ To assign 
causes to everything is impossible, for we cannot go on 
ad infinitum either in the sensible or the supersensible 
world without renouncing the possibility of knowledge ; 
but we can go a little way in that direction in advancing 
from the sensible to the supersensible. When, however, 
we reach ultimate grounds of reality we can go no 
further, either because these have themselves no cause 
or because our eyes are too weak to penetrate into the 
brightest light.4 But if it be thought that the mind 
knows these by immediate contact and therefore in- 
fallibly,®> yet it is not easy, however necessary, to say 
what it is of which we make this assertion and which is 
the object of this immediate knowledge.® Granted, 


1 § 17. Instead of Suvduer 8’ Ev 
(Br.) or duvduer wey by (W.) we 


ought probably toread duvdue: 5’ dy. 


2 § 18. 
8 §$ 19-20. We cannot here 
enter into particulars; see, 


however, BRANDIS, iii. 334 sq. 
USENER, ibid. p. 269 sq. places c. 
8 Br. ($$ 19-27 W.) between cc. 
3 and 4 Br. ($$ 13 and 14 W.) 

4 The latter is a deviation 
from Aristotle’s doctrine (on 
which cf. supra, vol. i. p, 205, n. 2, 


and p. 246 sqq.) in the same 
direction as the _ statement 
Metaph. ii. (a) 1, 993, b, 9: 
domep yap kal Ta TOV vuKTepldwy 
Jupara mpds To péyyos Exer Td ped” 
nuepay, oTw Kal Tis tuerépas 
Wux7is 5 vots mps Ta TH hice 
paveparata mavTwy, 

° For Aristotle’s view see sup. 
vol. i. p. 197, n. 4. 

8 So weshould understand the 
words § 26: xaAem) 5€ kal eis aivrd 
Tove H obvecis kal ) miotis.... ev 
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further, that the world and the structure of the heavens 
is eternal! and that we cannot, therefore, point to the 
causes of its origin, the problem yet remains of assign- 
ing the moving causes and the final aim of the con- 
stitution of the world, and of explaining individual forms 
of existence, down to animals and plants, Astronomy 
as such is inadequate to meet the former of those 
demands; since motion is just as essential to the 
heavens as lifé is to living creatures, we must seek a 
deeper origin for it in the essence and ultimate cause 
of the heavens themselves.? Upon the question of 
design in the world it is not always clear, apart from 
other considerations,* whether a thing exists for a 
definite end or only in consequence of a chance coinci- 
dence or natural necessity ;4 and even assuming design 
in the world, we are yet unable to prove its presence 
equally in every case, but must admit that there is much 


vlyt roinréov roy Spey. BRANDIS, 
p. 336, explains: ‘where we are 
to place a limit on inquiry,’ 
which the text does not seem to 
permit. For the rest see §§ 24 
sq. 

1§ 26 fin. must be read: 
wépuxev® Boot 5é roy odpavdy ats- 
tov vmroAauBdvovow er: Be, &c. 
SPENGEL (see BRANDIS, p. 337) 
had already changed the un- 
meaning fuépwy into 4 pepaoy. 

2 This at any rate seems to be 
the meaning of § 27 sq. (ei otv 
aorpodoyia, &c.) 

% These are indicated § 28. 
USENER, Anal. Theophr. 48, here 
proposes: &AAws 6’ 6 &popiopds ob 
pdduos ... . kal 8h TE Fa wy 
Sonety, &c. In that case ‘ wééey 





T &ptacba: xph’ may be sug- 
gested instead of (fddios....) 
wdbev 3 &ptacda xpiv. Otherwise 
one might, still reading &AAws, 
omit the udrny which precedes as 
an explanatory gloss: tartp 5& rot 
awdv@ éverd Tov Kal unbéy SAdAws, b 
apopiopuds ob adios, &c. ’Adopisuds 
here is equivalent to dpiopds, asin 
the passage from THHOPHRASTUS 
in SIMPL. Phys. 94, a. 

‘ Theophr. gives examples 
§§ 29 sq. where, however, § 30 
instead of rodrwy xdpw we must 
read with USENER (Rhein. Mus. 
Xvi. 278) Tov xdpw. In what 
follows, it seems that the words 
kal ravr’, &c. are somewhat out 
of order. 
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that seems to oppose its realisation and even that the 
amount of this is largely in excess of that which clearly 
exhibits design—in other words, that ‘ evil’ is largely in 
excess over ‘ good.’ ! 

It is impossible from so mutilated a fragment to 
obtain any very exact information as to the views of 
Theophrastus upon the ultimate grounds of reality. 
We only see from it that he was not blind to the diffi- 
culties of the Aristotelian doctrine, and that he brought 
these into prominence especially in connection with the 
question of the relation between the movens and the 
motum and with the teleological view of nature. We must 
nevertheless admit that even in his Metaphysics he has 
kept closely to the main lines of the Master’s doctrine, 
as is obvious from his own express statements on several 
important heads,’ and from the general fact that we 


1 §§ 28-34. In § 31 read: following passage to the protasis 


ei 3¢ wh Tov’ [or ravd’| Evexd tov 
kal eis 7d &pioroy, Anwréoy, and 
immediately after: «al amdas 
Aeydueva (Br. and W. Aéyouer &) 
kal xaé’ Exaorov. In what follows 
éxl ray (yey will then correspond 
to «a@’ Exagrov. In § 32 we ought 
perhaps to read: dkapiatoy rd 
BéAriovy wal 7rd elvat. ... WoAU 
5é wAHOos (without 7 or elvat) rd 
xaxdy. In what follows the text 
may have originally been: ov« éy 
doptoria 5¢ pdvoy Kal ofoy Ans 
efSe:, xabdwep ra THs picews (in 
the world of men—for the allu- 
sion must be to this—there is not 
only, as in nature, indetermi- 
nateness and materiality, but also 
evil). After this, however, there 
seems to be a gap; and of the 
missing words éuaerrdrov alone 
has survived. Similarly in the 


VOL. Il. 


ei yap-—éxarépw0ey (Ph. d. Gr. i. 
852, 3, where, however USENER’S 
conjecture, ibid. 280, ra 8 d6pda 
kal éxarépwlev ought to have 
been mentioned) an apodosis is 
needed : this (the rarity of good- 
ness) is even truer of Man. Of 
the next passage we have only a 
fragment in the words 7a pey ody 
—vra, The remainder is pro- 
bably complete or nearly com- 
plete; the discussion, however, 
then breaks suddenly off and we 
are left without means of con- 
jecturing its further course. In 
33 USENER'S conjecture (ibid.) 
wiynmetcOa: To Oetoy Gxavra (for 
éxiu. ye GéAew Gx.) has much to 
support it. 
* Besides the _ theological 
doctrines hereafter to be dis- 
cussed we may note the distinc- 
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nowhere hear of any deviations from it. Even what 
little has come down to us of Theophrastus’s theo- 
logical views harmonises in every respect with the 
doctrines of Aristotle. It is indeed urged against him 
that he declares God at one time to be Spirit, at 
: another Heaven and the Stars ;' but the same objection 
is urged against Aristotle,? whose view we must have 

‘wholly misunderstood if we do not find an easy ex- 

planation of it in the fact that while he identifies God 


tion between form and matter 
(Metaph. 17, THEMIST. De An. 
91,a, m) with all that it involves, 
and the Aristotelian teleology. 
The latter Theophr. expresses in 


Aristotelian phraseology, Cavs. 


Pl. i. 1, 1 (cf. ii. 1, 1): 4% yep 
pbots obdty moet pdrny feiora bt 


‘éy rots mpérois Kal xupwrdrots. 


Ibid. i. 16,11 (where moreover 
we must read ‘7 8’’ in place of 
7 8’): del wpds 7d BéAticroy dpug 
[n puoi]. Cf. iv. 4,2;1,2. Art, 
again, is partly an imitation 
(Caus. ii. 18, 2), partly a support 
and completion (zdid. ii. 16, 5, 1. 
16, 10 sq. v. 1,1) of the designs 
of nature; it differs, however 
(Caus. i. 16,10, cf. sup. vol. 3. p. 
418,n. 3), from nature in that the 
latter operates from within out- 
wards, and therefore spontane- 
ously (é« ray abroudrwy), while it 
works from without by force, and 
therefore only piecemeal (Caws. i. 
12,4); hence itis that art produces 
much that is unnatural (ibid. 1. 
16, 11,'v. 1, 1 sq.). Even this isnot 
without a purpose, but it serves 
not the original design of nature 
but certain ends of man (ef. v. 
1, 1); these two, however, do 
not coincide and may even con- 


tradict one another (Cauws. i. 16, 
1; 21, 1 sq. iv. 4, 1—Theophr. 
here distinguishes in reference 
to fruits and their ripeness rhy 
TedeéTnTAa Thy TE pds Tuas Kad 
Thy mpos yéveow. 7 pty yap xpds 
tpophy 4 8& mpbs dSbvauw rod 
yevvav). Nevertheless even the 
unnatural can by habit change 
its nature (Caus. ii. 5, 5, iii. 8, 4, 
iv. 11, 5, 7); and on the other 
hand many vegetables and 
animals are, Theophr. believes, 
entrusted by nature herself to 
the care of man, whereby only 
they can reach perfection, and 
just herein consists the difference 
between wild and tame (Caus. i. 
16, 23) which, as we shall find 
hereafter, he regards as not 
merely an artificial but a natural 
distinction. 

1 The Epicurean in C1c. NV. D. 
i, 13, 35: nec vero Theophrasti 
tnconstantia ferenda est; modo 
enim menti dicing tribuit princi- 
patum, modo calo, tum autem 
signis sideribusque calestibus. 
CLEMENS, Protrept. c. 5, 44, B: 
@cdpp..... wi wey ovpayvdy wij 
dé wvevpa Toy Beov Srovoei. 

? Cic. ibid. § 33, cf. KRISCHE, 
Forsch. 276 sqq. 


epee eh eg os case cote ten cee ees a 4 
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in the highest sense with infinite spirit alone, he yet 
conceives of the motive forces in the stellar spheres, 
and especially in the highest of them, as eternal and 
divine beings. Theophrastus holds this view also. To 
him also God in an absolute sense is pure reason,! the 
single cause which co-ordinates all reality, and which, 
itself unmoved, produces motion in everything else, since 
everything else desires it.2, In proof of this assumption 
Theophrastus had appealed, it appears, like Aristotle,’ 
to the universality of religious beliefs.‘ He also de- 
scribed its universal operation as Providence,’ without, 
however, distinguishing this divine causality from the 
ordinary course of nature,® and he demanded of man that 


| Metaph. § 16: tori 5é [rd 


mwavres yap &vOpwro... . vopl- 


Kivouv Erepoy Kal d _kwet] ty tis 
éx’ alrby dyn Toy vooy Kal Toy Bedy. 

2 Ibid. § 4 sq. (see supra), 
where inter alia: Ocla yap 7 
adyrayv apxh 8: hs Gravra nal tort 
kal Siauéver. . . . ewel 5’ dxivnros 
Kad’ abrhy, pavepdy ds ovK &y etn 
T@ KwetcOa Tos THs Picews aitia, 
GAA Aowwby BAAN Til Surduet 
Kpelrrove Kal mpor ep. TOLAUTN 
n Tov dpexrod oicts, ap’ ns 7 
kukAuh = =[sc. «lynow, which 
USENHR ibid. p. 263 wishes to 
supply] 7 ouvexhs kal &ravoros. 

8 On which cf. sup.vol.i. p. 390. 

4 We may at least infer this 
from the fact that in PORPH. De 
Abst. ii. 7 sq. (see also BERNAYS, 
Lheophr. ib. Frimm. 56 sq.) he 
treats the neglect of all worship 
as an exceptional outrage, on 
account of which the Thracian 
Thoans were destroyed by the 
gods; probably the same people 
of whom SiMPL. in Epict. Hnchir. 
38. iv. 357 Schweigh. says: 


(ovat elvat Oedy wAdy ’Axpoboirar, 
obs icropes @edppacros &0éous 
yevouévous ind Tis ys aOpdws 
KaTawo0jvat. 

5 MINUC. FEL. Octav. 19, 11: 
Theophrastus et Zenon, fc. , . . 
ad unitatem providentia omnes 
revolvuntur. Cf. PROCL. in Tim. 
138, e: fy yap pdvos i pdAtora 
TlAdray Th &xd TOU wpovoovvyTos 
aitig karexphoaro, ono 6 Geddp. 

® Asisseenfrom ALEX. APHR., 
who says at the end of his 
treatise De Anima: gavepdrara 
5¢ Gedppaoros Selkvucr tavrdoy by 
7d Kad’ civapnéyvny Te KaTa piow 
évy t@ KadAroOever—for eiuapyéyvn 
indicates the course of the world 
as divinely appointed, which 
therefore Theophr. according to 
his manner identified with the 
order of nature, as he identified 
the lot which God has appointed 
to each individual with a man’s 
natural state. Cfi.STOB. Eel. i.206: 
peperar 5€ mws eis Td cipapperny 
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he should imitate its ceaseless intellectual activity.! At 
the same time he follows Aristotle? in also attributing 
a soul to the heavens,? whose higher nature reveals 


itself in its orderly motion ; 


4 and since he is likewise 


in agreement with the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
ether as the material of the heavenly structure® and of 
the eternity of the world,® he could attribute blessedness 
or divinity not only to the highest Heaven, of which it 
is expressly asserted,’ but also with equal right to the 


elvat thy éxdorou piow: ev F Téeov 
tertdpwy aitiay woixlA wy, mpoatpe- 
aews [ picews HEHREN and others], 
tixns kal avdyxns. As regards 
the two last, rbx7 means accident, 
avdyxn constraint (either of other 
men or of natural necessity) as 
distinguished from vos or 
nature acting with a purpose.— 
From the allusions to Theophr.’s 
views upon Providence in 
Olympiodorus in Phed. ed. 
Finckh, p. 169, 7 nothing can be 
inferred. 

1 JULIAN, Orat. vi. 185, a 
Spanh.: &AAa kal Mu@aydpas of re 
dm éxelvou péxpt Geoppdorov rd 
card Sivauiv duoi@oba Oeq pact. 
Plato especially expresses himself 
to this effect; how far it was 
the view also of Theophr. is seen 
from the note: «al yap kal 6 
’"ApiororéAns: ‘3 yap fects wore, 
rovro & Oeds adel’ (see supra). 
According to Diog. v.49 Theophr. 
wrote a treatise against the 
Academics on the blessedness 
of God. 

2 See supra, vol.i. p. 495, n. 4. 

3 Procl. im Tim. 177, a: 
Theophrastus deems it unneces- 
sary to base the existence of the 
sonl, as the cause of motion, 


upon higher principles, as Plato 
had done. é@upuxov yap nal ards 
elvat Sl3wot roy ovpavdy Kal did 
ToUTO Oeiov' €i yap Oeids dors, pyol, 
Kal thy dpiorny Exe: diaywyhy, 
Eupuxds éoriw: obdtv yap rluoy 
tvev Wuxijs, ws év rE wepl Ovpavou 
yéypabev. (See also on the last 
head p. 281, b. Plat. Theol. i. 12, 
p. 35 Hamb.) 

* Upon this see Metaph. § 34. 
Cc. Tuse.1.19, 45: hee enim pul- 
chritudo etiam in terris patriam 
illam et aritam (ut ait Theo- 
phrastus) philosophiam cognitionis 
cupiditate incensam excitavit 
refers to the beauty of the 
heavens. By wdrpios Kal waraid 
ptAocogia is meant, as the con- 
text also shows, knowledge of 
the heavens, or astronomy. 

5 According to TAURUS 
(Scholiast to Timeus, Bekker’s 
Scholia p. 437 and PHILOP. 
Attern. m. xiii. 15), Theophr. 
rejected Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the aether on the ground of 
Plato’s assertion (Jim. 31 B) 
that all that is solid and visible 
must consist of fire and earth. 

§ On this see infra, p. 380. 

7 See n. 2 and the quotation 
from Aristotle sup. vol. i. p. 474. 
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other heavenly spheres.' Between him and Aristotle 
there is in this regard no difference of doctrine. 

Theophrastus, however, devoted much more attention 

to scientific than to metaphysical inquiries, and had 

| indeed much more talent for them. That here also he 

continued to build upon the foundations laid by Ari- 

stotle is beyond question; but we find him exerting 

himself not only to supplement the results of his 

teacher by farther observation, but also to correct them 

by re-examination of his scientific conceptions. With 

this view he instituted an inquiry in a work of his own ? 

into the conception of Motion which lay at the root of 

the Aristotelian doctrine of Nature;* and he found 

it necessary to deviate in some respects from the teach- 

ing of Aristotle on this head. He asserted, for instance, 

that Motion, which he agreed with Aristotle in defining 

as the realisation of potentiality, may be predicated in 





1 As Theophr. according to 
the passage quoted, sup. vol. 1. p. 
461, 3 accepted Aristotle’s theory 
of spheres, he was obliged to pre- 
suppose also with Aristotle an 
eternal mover for each sphere— 
an hypothesis which was forced 
upon him also by the principles 
of the Peripatetic philosophy 
with respect to mover and 
moved. 

* The three books @. xiwhoews. 
On these and on the eight books 
of the Physics (if there were 
really so many) see PHILIPPSON, 
“An &bOp. p. 84, USENER, Anal. 
Theophr. 5, 8, and BRANDIS, iii. 
281. The last rightly remarks, as 
Rosh, Arist. libr. ord. 87 had 
already don2, that the ‘eleventh’ 
book *. xivhoews and the ‘ four- 


teenth’ of the Physics in SIMPL. 
Phys. 23, a, and Categ. 100, B 
(Schol. 331, a, 10, 92, b, 23) have 
arisen out of mere clerical 
errors (T@ ta’ and r@ 1d’ out of 
TOI A). From évdexdry in the 
former passage came next dexdrp 
in the Aldine text. 

8 Theophrastus also says that 
physics have to do only with the 
motum (see sup. vol. i. p.417 sq.) ; 
see supra, Vol. ii. p. 357, n. 1. 

4 dvépyera rov Suvduer xivnrod 
Hh xwnyrdyv kara yévos Exaoroy Tov 
KaTnyopiay—h Tov duvduer byros Ff 
To.vToy évreAdxeta—eveépyed Tis 
areA}s Tov Suydues dvros f) TowvrTov 
Kad’ ExacTov yévos TaY KaTnyoplay 
(THEOPAR. Fr, 19sq. 23b, SIMPL. 
Phys. 201, b, 94, a, m. Categ. 
ibid.) aredhs yap 7 Kivnots (TH, 
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all the categories ; as change is not confined, as Aristotle 
tried to prove,' to substance, size, quality, locality, but is 
also applicable to relation, position, &c.? Again, Aristotle 
had asserted that all change takes place gradually, and 
therefore that everything which changes must be divi- 
sible; ? Theophrastus maintained, on the contrary, the 
possibility—which Aristotle himself elsewhere‘ admits 


apud THEMIST. De An. p. 199, 20 
Sp.). It is plain from the quota- 
tion, sup. vol. i. p. 383, n. 1, that 
this completely agrees with Ari- 
stotle. Nor is it easy to see in 
SIMPL. Categ. 77, €. Phys. 202, a, 
the deviation from Aristotle 
which RITTER (iii. 413 sq.) finds. 
The first passage (Fr. 24) runs: 
Tour pev yap (Theophrastus) 
Suxet wh xwplCerOa Thy Knlynow 
vis évepyelas, elva: St riv pev 
kiynow «al évepyeay as dy év abrij 
weprexouevny, ovxers mévros Kal Thy 
évepyesay klynow: thy yap éxdorou 
obciay Kal Td oixetov eldos evépyeay 
elva: éxdorov ph obtcay ravrny 
xiynow. This means, however: 
every motion is an energy, but 
every energy is not a motion; 
energy is the wider, motion the 
narrower conception. It is 
almost the opposite, therefore, 
to RITTER’s explanation : that he 
refuses to comprehend either the 
conception of energy under that 
of motion ‘or the conception of 
motion under the conception 
of energy. Phys. 202, a, 
SIMPL. says: 4 @edppacros (nreiv 
Sev gyno wepl Tay Kivicewr ej 

pey xwhoes eloly, ai 3t Sowep 
évépyetal tives, which he cites, 
however, only as proof that 
Theophr. uses «lynois not merely 
of moticn in space, but of any 


change. In this more general 
sense he may have understood 
particularly the ‘motion of the 
soul’ (see infra). Aristotle also, 
however, frequently uses xlynots 
synonymously with jeraBodAh, 
and even he calls motion energy 
as well as entelechy (see sup. vol. 
i. p. 383, n. 1): while, on the other 
hand, Theophr. as well as Ari- 
stotle says that it is only an in- 
complete energy. According to 
Priscian (in his paraphrase of the 
Physics bk. v. p. 287, Theophr. 
Opp. ed. Wimm. iii. 269) he says 
expressly: ravra Sé [évépyea 
and klynots] Siapdpe> xpioGa 
5¢ avaynacoy évlore ois avrois 
évduacty. 

! See supra, vol. i. p. 423, n. 1. 

2? THEOPHR. Fr. 19, 20, 23 (cf. 
sup.Vol. ii. p.373,n. 4). The remark 
in Fr.20 on the motion of relation 
is obscure, andin the words: 7 
yap évépyeta klynals re kal Kal’ aird 
the text is probably corrupt. 
Perhaps we ought to read: % yap 
évepyeig xiynois tov Kad’ adrd. 
But even so the passage is not 
quite clear. 

> Phys. vi. 4 init. (see supra, 
vol. i, p. 439, n. 3), cf. c. 10. 

4 Phys. i. 3, 186, a, 13, and in 
the discussions upon light see 
supra, vol. i. p. 518, n. 3. 
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—of a simultaneous change in all parts of a mass.! Ari- 
stotle finally, in connection with the same subject, had 
assumed that, although there is a moment at which a 
change is completed, there is none at which it begins ; ? 
Theophrastus rightly held this to be inconceivable.’ 
He further took serious exception to Aristotle’s doctrine 
of space.* If space is the limit set by the surrounding to 
the surrounded body, the latter must be a plain surface ; 
space would move, along with the surrounding body, 
which is inconceivable; nor would every body be in 
space, since the outermost circle would not be; more- 
over, all that is in space would cease to be so, without, 
however, itself suffering any change, if the surrounding 
body coalesced with it in one whole or were wholly 
removed. ‘Theophrastus was himself inclined to define 
space as the order and position of bodies relatively to 
46 Sp.), Plato’s views upon time. 


' THEMIST. Phys. vi. 4,p. 381, 


23 sqq. c. 5, 389, 8 sqq. Cf. 
SIMPL. Phys. 233, a, m (Fr. 
54 sqq.). On the other hand the 
citation from Theophrastus in 
SIMPL. Phys. 23, a, is not 
directed against Aristotle, but is 
in agreement with him against 
Melinus. 

* See supra, vol. i. p. 439, n. 4. 

$ SIMPL. Phys. 230, a, m. 
THEMIST. Phys. p. 386, 16 Sp. 
(Schol, 410, b, 44, 411, a, 6). Cf. 
EKudemus in SIMPL. 231, b (Fr. 
67 Sp.). 

* In respect to time, on the 
other hand, be wholly agreed 
with Aristotle ; SIMPL. Phys. 187, 
a,m.cf. Categ. Schol. in Ar. 79, 
b, 25; controverting apparently, 
like Eudemus (according to 
SIMPL. Phys, 165, a, and b, Fr. 


° Fr. 21, b, SIMPL. Phys. 141, 
a, m.; Theophrastus objects in 
the Physics to Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of space, 8r1 7b cua ~ora 
év émipavela, Ort Kivovmevos ora 6 
téros [but according to SIMPL. 
Phys. 131, b, 136, a. 141, b, 
143, a, Theophrastus and Enu- 
demus treated it as an axiom 
that space is immobile, as Ari- 
stotle also had done, see sup. vol. 
i. p. 432 sq. Phys.iv. 4, 212, a, 18 
sqq. ], drt ob way oGua ev rdw (ovde 
yap 7 amdavhs), S71, day cvvaxbGow 
ai opaipat, kal dros 6 ovpavds odK 
éorat €v tomw [cf. ARIST. Phys. iv. 
4, 211, a, 29], Sti 7a ev tTérw SvrTa, 
endty abrda weraxiwnbévra, eday ap- 
aipeOf) TA MepliexovTa avTa, ovKET 
fora ev Téry. 
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one another.' Of less importance are some other state- 
ments quoted from the portions of his Physics which 
dealt with more general questions.? In his treatise 
upon the elements* to which the extant passage upon 
fire belongs, while holding fast to Aristotelian prin- 
ciples,‘ he nevertheless finds certain difficulties. While 
all other elements are themselves definite materials, 
fire (whether we take it to include light or not) 
only exists in materials which burn and give light; 
how then can it be treated as an elementary substance ? 
This can only be the case if we assume that in a higher 
region > heat is pure and unmixed, whereas upon earth 


A 
ame Fe mens pac 


! SIMPL. ibid. 149, b, m. (Fr. 
22): Theophrastus says, though 
only as a suggestion (ds éy aropia 
mpodywy roy Adyov): ‘ ufwore ovK 


tort nad’ abrdoy obcia tis 6 réx0s, 


GAAd TH TdEe nal Odo: TaY cwpd- 
Twv Aéyerat xara Tas toes Kal 
Suvduers, Suolws 8 em) (pwr nai 
gurwy xal BAws Tay avopoopepar, 
efre supdxoy efre aWixwry, Eupoppoy 
Strhy piow éxdvrwy’ Kal yap Tov- 
Twv Tatis Tis Kal Odors TaY pepwy 
éori xpos rhy 8Anv ovalay: 3:d Kal 
Exaorov éy TH avrovd xywpa A€yerat 
T@ Exew Thy oixelay rdkiv, érel Kat 
T@Y TOU GHaTOS Mepwy EkaoTOV 
émixobhoeev dy kal dxarhoee Thy 
éavrov xdpay Kal Oéorv.’ 

2 At the beginning of his 
treatise he had illustrated the 
beginning of Aristotle’s with the 
remark that all natural existences 
have their principles as all natural 
bodies are composite (SIMPL. 
Phys. 2,b, 5, b, m. Schol. in Ar. 
324, a, 22, 325, b, 15. PHILOP. 
Phys. A, 2, m.); in the third 
book, which was also entitled 
x. ovpavov, he distinguishes three 


kinds of becoming: by means of 
something similar, something 
opposite, and something which is 
neither similar nor opposite to 
that which comes to be but only 
in general a previous actuality 
(Fr. 16, b, SIMPL. ibid, 287, a). 

3 According to Alex. in SIMPL. 
De Celo, init., Schol. 468, a, 11, 
Theophrastus had discussed these 
in the treatise w. odpavov, which 
however (ibid. 435, b, 33, and 
previous note) is the same as 
Physics, Bk. iii. SImpu. De Colo, 
517, a, 31, however, cites also a 
special work by him, wept rijs ray 
ototxelwy yevéoews (USHNER, 
Anal. 21, thinks perhaps the 
same as Diog., v. 39, calls =. 
vyeverews). 

4 The composition of the ele- 
ments of heat, cold, &c. (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 478 sqq.; to this account, 
e.g. De Igne, 26: 7d yap wip Geppdy 
nal Enpdy refers). Similarly the 
theory of the natural weight and 
levity of bodies; cf. De Vent. 
22, De Sensi, 88 sq. 

5 évatri tH xpétrn opalpa, by 
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it is only found in union with something else and in 
a process of becoming; but in this case we must again 
ask whether terrestrial fire springs from the heavenly 
element or owes its origin to certain states and move- 
ments in burning material.! Again, how are we to 
explain the sun? If it consists of a kind of fire, this 
must be very different from other fire; if it does not 
consist of fire, we should then have to explain how it 
can kindle fire. In any case we should have to admit 
that not only fire but also heat are properties. But how is 
it possible to admit this with regard to heat, which is a 
far more universal and elementary principle than fire ? 
Thissuggests further questions. Are heat,cold, &c. really 
first principles and not merely attributes ?? Are the so- 
called simple bodies not rather composite things? since 
even moisture cannot be without fire, for if it were it 
would freeze; nor can the earth be wholly without 
moisture, for if it were it would fall to pieces? We 
are not, however, justified in ascribing to Theophrastus 
on account of these criticisms an actual departure from 
the Aristotelian doctrine.* He is only following his 
general custom of pointing out the difficulties which his 
Master’s view involves, without necessarily giving it up. 

It is the less necessary to follow Theophrastus 


which, however, only the first 
elemental sphere can be meant. 

1 De Igne, 3-5. Cf. also 
OLYMPTODORUS in Meteorol. i. 
137, id. 

2 Ibid. 5-7, where § 6 with 
the words: éy dmroremévy tiv) Kad 
vo wip nal 5 hAws 7d Oepudy we 
must supply @xet. 

§ Ibid. 8: palvera: yap oftw 


AauBdvovar 7d Oepudy Kal rd Wuxpoy 
Sowep wan tivav elvat, ovw apxal 
kal Suyduers> Gua St nat h Tov 
GaxAGy AEyonevwy Hots miKTh TE 
kal évurdpxovea &dAhAgis &c. 

* Aristotle also says that the 
elements do not present them- 
selves separately in actuality ; 
see supra, vol. i. p. 482, n. 4. 
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further in his discussion of fire, inasmuch as, in spite 
of many true observations, he not unfrequently proceeds 
upon false assumptions and fails to bring to the elucida- 
tion of the facts any actual knowledge of the processes 


of combustion.' 


Nor need we enter into his account of 


wind ? (the cause of which he traces to the motion of the 
sun and warm vapours *), of the origin of rain,‘ of the 


signs of the weather,’ of 


' Thus, for the explanation 
of several actual or supposed 
phenomena, we have such as- 
sumptions as that the smaller 
fire (as also ARIST. supposes, 
Gen. et Corr.i. 7, 323, b, 8) is 
consamed by the greater, or that 
it is suppressed and suffocated 
by the density of the air (Fr. 3, 
10 sq. 58; Fr. 10, 1 sq); that a 
cold environment increases the 
interior heat by repulsion (éy7i- 
mepiotacts) (ibid. 13, 15, 18, 74, 
w. iSpér. 23, w. Acrwoux. Fr. 10, 
6; Caus. Pl. i. 12, 3, vi. 18, 11, 
and passim; cf. the Index under 
dvrineploracis,  avtimepitoracba. 
PLuT. Qu. Nat. 13, p. 915) and 
the like. Hence also the state- 
ment (in Stmpu. De Calo, 268, 
a, 27; XK. Schol. 513, a, 28) that 
there have been cases of sparks 
darting from men’s eyes. 

211. évéuwy (Fr. 5). In § 6 
of this work mention is also 
made of that x. tddrwy (cf. Dioe. 
v. 45; USENER, Anal. Theophr.7). 

S$ Toid. §§ 19 sq. ALEX. in 
Meteorol. 100, b; cf. sup. vol i. 
p.514sq. Theophrastus had spoken 
more fully on this subject in an 
earlier treatise— De Vent. 1. 

* On this see OLYMPIO- 


DORvS on Meteorol. i. 222 td. 
5 TI, onuelwy bddrwy Kal wveupa- 


stones,® of smells,’ tastes,® 


twy kal xemevov kal evdior(Fr. 6). 

© 11. Al€wy (Fr. 2), according 
to § 59 written during the Ar- 
chonship of Praxibulus (Ol. 116, 
2,315 B.c.) At the beginning 
of this essay the treatise on 
Metals, on which cf. USENER, p. 
6, and supra, vol. i. p. 84, n. 1, is 
mentioned. THEOPHR. (ibid.) 
makes stones consist of earth, 
metals of water, herein (see stp. 
vol. i. p. 514) connecting his doc- 
trine with that of Aristotle, 
whom he follows in general in 
the treatment of this subject 
(see SCHNEIDER'S references in 
his Commentar, iv. 535 sqq. and 
passim), except that he goes 
much more deeply into particu- 
lars than Aristotle did in the cor- 
responding section of the Meteor- 
ology (iii. 6). 

7 On smells and tastes cf. 
Caus. Pl. vi. 1-5 (on those of 
plants, the rest of the book); on 
smells alone: wep) dcuav (Fr. 4). 
Theophrastus here treats of the 
kinds of smells which do not 
permit of such sharp separation 
as the kinds of tastes, and next 
with great fullness of particular 
fragrant or offensive substances, 
their mixture, &c. Cf. also PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. i. 6, 1, 4. 

8 On these also he had written 
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light,' colours,? sounds.® 


a special treatise, according to 
Dioa. v. 46, in five books (cf. 
USENER, p. 8, and sup. vol. i. p. 
84,n.1); Caus. Pl. vi. 1, 2, 4,1, he 
enumerates seven chief tastes 
with an obvious reminiscence of 
ARIST. De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 19 (see 
sup. vol. i. p. 85). Ibid.c. 1, 1 he 
gives a detinition of xupds, which 
agrees with that of Aristotle (see 
sup. vol. i. p. 518). OLYMPIOD. in 
Meteorol. i. 286 id. mentions an 
assumption with reference to the 
briny taste of sea water (that it 
comes from the nature of the 
bottom of the sea). 

1 Theophrastus had explained 
his theory on this subject in the 
fifth book of the Physics, of 
which fragments have been pre- 
served to us in PRISOIAN’S Para- 
phrase (see PHILIPPSON, “TAn 
avOpwalvn, pp. 241 sqq.; WIMMER, 
Theophr. Opp. iii. 232 sqq.). On 
light and transparency cf. § 16 
sqq. The S8:apavés is, according 
to the view here presented, which 
agrees with Aristotle’s (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 518, n. 3), not a body but 
a property or state of certain 
bodies, and when light is called 
the édvépyem rot d:apavois (§ 18), 
évépyeta must be understood in 
the wider sense of a wd@nua or 
certain change in the transparent. 
The idea that light is a material 
emanation is rejected. 

* All that can be obtained 
on this subject from the works 
of Theophrastus (to which, how- 
ever, the pseudo Aristotelian 
treatise on Colours does not be- 
long ; cf. supra, vol ii. p. 355, n. 2) 
is almost entirely in agreement 
with Aristotle, and it is brought 
together by PRANTL, Arist. tid. d. 


His view of the structure of 


Farben, 181 sqq. Fr. 89, 3, 6 
also belongs to this group. 

8 Theophr. had _ discussed 
these in the treatise upon 
Music. In the frugment of this 
treatise which Porphyry has pre- 
served (Fr. 89) in Ptol. Harm. 
(WALLISH, Opp. iii. 241 sqq.) 
he controverts the assumption 
that the difference between 
higher and lower notes is merely 
a numerical one. We cannot 
assert that the higher note either 
consists of more parts or moves 
more swiftly (wAelous ap:Opuobs 
kweirat § 3, which according to 
§ 6 fin. seems to refer to the 
greater swiftness of motion by 
means of which in the same 
time it traverses a _ greater 
number of equal spaces) than 
the lower (the former was Hera- 
clides’, the latter Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s assumption ; see Ph. d. 
Gr.i. 887, 1, 656 n. and sup. vol. i. 
p.519). Forin the first placeif the 
essence of sound is number, then 
wherever we have number we 
must also have sound; on the 
other hand, if number is not the 
essence of sound, sounds are not 
distinguished by number only ; 
in the second place observation 
shows that for a low note an 
equally strong movement is re- 
quired as for a high one; and 
again the two could not accord 
with one another if they moved 
with unequal velocity or con- 
sisted of an unequal number of 
movements. If a higher note is 
audible at a greater distance, 
this is only because it is trans- 
mitted in a merely forward 
direction, whereas the deep note 
is transmitted in all directions. 
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the universe agrees in every respect with Aristotle’s.! 
He shares also his doctrine that the world is without 
beginning or end, defending it, @ propos of Aristotle’s 
physical theory, with great fullness and success against 
the founder of the Stoic school.? And since among 


He bolds that intervals do not ex- 
plain the difference in notes, 
they merely make the latter per- 
ceptible by omission of the inter- 
mediate notes. In their case 
much more than in that of colours 
a qualitative difference must be 
admitted. Wherein this differ- 
ence, however, consists, Theophr. 
does not seem more precisely to 
have defined. 

! We see this from the state- 
ment of Simplicius on the retro- 
gressive spheres quoted sup. vol. i. 
p. 502, n. 1, and that of Pseudo- 
Alex. in Metaph. 678, 13 Bon. (807, 
b, 9 Br.) which agrees with it. The 
remark Fr. 171 (2%. rév "IyOvwy) 6 
that the air is nearer the fire 
than is the water refers to Ari- 
stotle’s assumption that the 
elements lie round the earth in 
the form of asphere. We need not 
believe that Theophr. held the 
Milky Way, as Macros. Somn. 
Scip. i. 15 supposes, to be the 
band that unites the two hemi- 
spheres of which the celestial 
sphere is composed; he may 
have compared it with such a 
band, but the idea that the celes- 
tial sphere is really composed of 
two parts is inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s doctrine that the 
world by reason of ‘he nature of 
its materials can only have the 
form of a perfect sphere (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 4868q.). It has already 
been remarked ap. vol. ii. p. 372, 
that Theophrastus follows Ari- 


stotle in his general view of the 
world. 

2 The extract from his 
treatise on this subject given in 
the pseudo. Philo has already been 
considered, sup. vol. ii. p. 354, n. 3. 
Theophr. here (c. 23 sqq. Bern.) 
controverts four arguments of 
his opponent and maintains 
against them (as is shown in 
ZELLER’S Hermes, xi. 424 sq.) c. 
25, p. 270, 6 sqq. that in the first 
place their assertion that if the 
world were without beginning 
all unevenness in the earth’s 
surface must long ago have been 
levelled, overlooks the fact 
that the fire in the earth 
which originally heaved up the 
mountains (cf. on this Theophr. 
F. 2, 3) also keeps them up; and 
in the second place if from the re- 
treat of the sea which has taken 
place at particular places, a final 
exhaustion of it and an absorp- 
tion of all elements in fire are 
inferred, this overlooks’ the 
fact that that decrease (as Ari- 
stotle had previously taught, see 
sup. vol. ii. p. 30, n. 2) is amerely 
local one and is counterbalanced 
by an increase at other places ; 
just as little in the third place 
does it follow from the transi- 
toriness of all particular parts of 
the world, that the world as a 
whole is transitory, inasmuch as 
the destruction of one thing is 
always the birth of another (cf. on 
this sup. vol. i. p. 485). If finally 
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other presuppositions of the Peripatetic system the 
eternity of the human race was involved in the eternity 
of the world,’ while on the other hand the relatively 
recent origin of civilisation was recognised by Theo- 
phrastus and illustrated by researches into the origin of 
the arts upon which it depends? and of religious rites,’ 
he assumed with his Master that there occurred from 
time to time overwhelming natural disasters which, 
covering vast territories, either totally annihilated the 
inhabitants or reduced them again to the primeval state 
of barbarism. The mistake, in fact, which Aristotle 
made in assuming with the old astronomy that in the 
eternity of the universe is involved also that of the earth 
and the human race,’ reveals itself again in Theophrastus. 

Striking proof of Theophrastus’s ability in the field 
of natural history is afforded by his two works upon 


man and therefore also the world paxpais éviavray wepiddos: and 


is said to have had a beginning, 
because the arts without which 
man cannot live have had one, 
Theophr. opposes to this view 
the theory developed in the 
text. 

1 Cf. sup. voi. ii. p. 32, n. 1. 

? Diog. v. 47 mentions two 
books by him #. edpnudrov. 

8 See more on this subject, 
infra. 

* It is not permissible, says 
the pseudo-Philo, c. 27, p. 274, 
3 sqq. Bern., to judge the anti- 
quity of man from that of the 
arts. For @opal ray xara yi 
oun G0pdwy awdytwy GAAQ Tor 
mAclarwy dsuoi ais peylorass 
airlas avaridervra:, xupos Kal Udaros 
aAekrots hopais. Karackhrrey 9 
éxarépay ey wéper gpacly év mdvu 


after further explaining how 
both kinds of devastation occur, 
and how the inhabitants of the 
mountains are swept away by 
the one, those of the valleys and 
plains by the other, he proceeds : 
xara 8h robs Aexbévras tpdxous 
dixa pupiwy BAAwy BpaxuTépwy 
POeipomevov tov wAclorou pépous 
avOporwy émAumeiy €& dydykns nal 
ras Téxvas .. . eweiddy 3t af wey | 
Kowal yvdaot xadrdowow, kptnra 
5¢ dvnBav nal BAaordvew 7d yévos 
éx TOY uh wpokaTadnpbéytwy Trois 
éxiBpicac: devois, &pxerOas Kal Tas 
Téxvas wdAw auvioracbat, od 7d 
Wp@rov yevomevas, GAAA TH meres 
tay éxovTwy brocnavobeloas. 

5 Cf. on this Phil.-histor. 
Abhandl. der Berl. Akademie, 
1878, pp. 106 sq. 
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plants.' Observations are there collected with the most 
unwearied diligence from all regions of the world acces- 
sible at that time. All the information attainable by 
the insufficient means and methods at the disposal 
of the investigator of the period, not only upon the 
form and parts, but also upon the development, the 
cultivation, the use, and the geographical distribution 
of a large number of plants,? is there set down. His 
statements are moreover in general so reliable, and 
where they rest on the testimony of others so cautious, 
that they give us the most favourable impression of his 
power of observation and critical skill. Neither ancient 
nor medieval times have any botanical work of equal 
importance to compare with the writings of Theo- 
phrastus. The scientific explanation of the facts, 
however, was necessarily in the highest degree unsatis- 
factory, since neither botany nor science in general 
was as yet adequate to this task. Aristotle was 
able in his geological works to compensate in some 
degree for the like defect both by the general grandeur 
of his fundamental thoughts and in particular by a 
multitude of brilliant conjectures and startling observa- 
tions; but Theophrastus cannot be compared with his 
Master in either of these respects. 


known before his time, we cannot 








1 According to KIRCHNER, 
Die Botan. Schrift. d. Th. (Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Supplementb. vii.) p. 
497, he names 550 plants, and of 
these there are about 170 with re- 
gard to which we do not know 
whether they had been previously 
known. As, however, he omits 
several with regard to which it 
can be proved that they were 


assume that he intended to 
enumerate all that were known 
to him. 

? Cf. what BRANDIS, iii. 298 
£qq., KIRCHNER, 499 sqq., have 
collected from the writings of 
Theophrastus on the sources and 
compass of his botanical know- 
ledge. 
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The fundamental ideas of his botanical theory are 
taken from Aristotle.' Plants are living creatures.” 
Theophrastus does not make express mention of a soul 
in them; he regards their natural heat and moisture 
as the seat of their life,? finding in these also the chief 
ground of the individual peculiarities by which they 
are differentiated from one another.4 But in order 
that they may germinate and grow, a suitable external 
environment is indispensable. Their progress and 
perfection, their improvement or deterioration depend, 
therefore, in this respect, primarily upon the heat and 


es incest <i 


' KIRCHNER, ibid. 514 sqq. 
gives us a comparison of Theo- 
phrastus’s botanical theory with 
Aristotle’s so far as we know it. 

* Zavra, Caus i. 4, 5, v. 5, 2; 
18,2; %uBia, ibid. v. 4, 5; they 
have not %m [%6n] and xpatecs, 
like the animals, but they have 
Blous, Hist. i. 1, 1. 

8 Fist. i. 2,4: &way yap purdy 


‘exes Twa bypérynra Kal Oepudrynra 
-ciupuroy daowep Kal (gov, av 


broverrdvrwy ylverat yijpas «al 


O0loiu, rerelws 8 trodriwdéytwy 


Odvaros wat avavois. Cf. 11, 3; 
Caus. i. 1, 3: for germination 
there is required &uBios sypdrns 
and ciugutov Oepudy as well asa 
certain proportion between them. 
Hist. i. 11, 1: the seed contains 
the cupguroy dypdy Kal Oepudy, and 


‘if these escape, it loses the power 


of germination. See further 
Caus. ii. 6, 1 sq. 8, 3, and other 
passages. 

* Cf. Caus. 1.10, 5. Ibid. c. 
21, 3: ras idlas éxdotwy pices 
el’ oby bypdétntt Kal Enpdérynts Kad 
xuxvérytt { WIMMBR’Ss conjecture | 
kal pavdrnrs Kal rots Tovovros 


Siapepovoas efre Oepudrynr: Kai 
Wuxpérnti. The latter, however, 
he remarks, are difficult to mea- 
sure: he accordingly exerts him- 
self here and in c. 22 to dis- 
cover marks by means of which 
we may recognise the degrees 
of temperature in a plant, an 
endeavour in which, as we might 
suppose, he meets with very 
little success. 

5 Caus. ii. 3, 4: del yap Sef 
Adyov tid Exew Thy Kpacw ris 
picews mpds rd wepiéxov. 7, 1: 
Td ovyyevés Ths Picews ExacToy 
tyes mpos Tov oixeiov [rémov] . . . 
olov 7 Oepudtys kal 4 Wuxpdrys Kal 
n Enpérns kal h bypétns* Cnret yap 
Ta wpdcpopa Kara Thy Kpacw. Cc. 
9, 6: 9 yap embupla wact tot 
cuyyevous. The statement of 
BRANDIS (ili. 319) that the effi- 
cacy of heat, &c., is conditioned 
also by the opposite is not to be 
found either in Caus. ii. 9, 9, or 
anywhere else in Theophrastus, 
although he states in another 
connection, Hist. v. 9, 7, that 
passive and active must be 
heterogeneous. 
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moisture of the air and the ground and on the effects of 
sun and rain.' The more harmonious the relation in 
which all these factors stand to one another and to the 
plant, the more favourable are they to its development,’ 
which is therefore conditioned partly by outward in- 
fluences and partly by the peculiar nature of the plant 
or the seed, in reference to the latter of which we must 
again distinguish between the active force and the 
passive susceptibility to impressions from without.? 
This physical explanation does not, of course, with 
Theophrastus any more than with Aristotle exclude the 
teleological, which he finds both in the peculiar perfec- 
tion of the plant itself and in its usefulness for man, 
without, however, going deeper into this side of the 
question or developing it in relation to the rest of his 
botanical theory.‘ 

The chief subjects discussed in the remaining por- 
tions of the two works upon plants are the parts, the 
origin and development, and the classification of plants. 

In considering the first of these Theophrastus en- 
counters the question whether annual growths such as 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit are to be regarded as parts 
of the plant or not. Without giving a definite answer 
to this question he inclines to the latter view,> and 
accordingly names as the essential external parts of the 


1 Cf. Hist. i. 7, 1; Caus. i. n. 1, of the compression of in- 
21, 2 sqq. ii. 13, 5, iii. 4, 3; 22, 3, ternal heat by external cold. 


iv. 4, 9 sq. 13, and other passages. 2 Caus. i. 10, 5; 6, 8, ii. 9, 13, 
In the explanation of the pheno- iii. 4, 3, and passim. 

mena themselves, Theophrastus 3 The ddvauis Tod woety and 
indeed not unfrequently gets ov mdcxev, Caus. iv. 1, 3. 

into difficulty, and rescues him- 4 See supra,vol. ii. p. 369, n. 2, 
self by assumptions such as that § Hist. i. 1, 1-4. . 


referred to supra, vol. ii. p. 378, 
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plant' the root, stem (or stalk), branches and twigs.” 
He shows how plants are differentiated by the presence 
or absence, the character, the size, and the position of 
these parts,® remarking that there is nothing which is 
found in all plants as invariably as mouth and belly are 
in animals, and that in view of the infinite variety of 
botanical forms we must frequently be content with 
mere analogy.‘ As ‘internal parts’® he names bark, 
wood, pith, and as the ‘ constituent parts ’ of these again, 
sap, fibres, veins and pulp. From these, which are 
permanent, he distinguishes finally the yearly changing 
elements, which, indeed, in many cases are the whole 
plant.’ Here, however, as not unfrequently elsewhere, 
he takes the tree as the basis of his investigation ; it 
seems to stand with him for the perfect plant, just as 
humanity stands with Aristotle for the perfect animal 
and man for the:perfect type of humanity. 

In his treatment of the origin of plants, Theophras- 
tus points out three distinct methods of propagating 
them, viz. from seed, from parts of other plants, and by 
spontaneous generation. ‘The most natural of these is 


17h Fw pdpia (ibid.), the 
dvouowopepy| (ibid. 12, cf. supra, 
vol. i. p. 517, n. 6, and vol. ii. 
p. 28, n. 1. 

2 l(a, xavAds, adxpeudy, KAddos 
.. - Sore Bt BlCa wey Be ob rhy 
Tpophy éxayerat [it depends on 
this, i.e. on the ddvauis puotkh, not 
on the position in the ground, 
Hist. i. 6, a Kavdds 8 eis % 
déperar. xavaddy 5t Adyw rd ixép 
vis wepunds ep’ Ey . . . axpeudvas 
Bt robs aed rodrov oxi(ouévous, 
obs vor KaAdovow sb (uuvs. KAddov 
3&é7d BAdornua Td ex TobTav éq’ 


VOL. II. 


ey ofoy uddrAtora 7d éwxerecov, Hist. 
i.1, 9. Aristotle’s view was not 
altogether identical; see supra, 
vol. ii. p. 35, n. 4. 


dpotomeph, ibid. 2, 1. 

° Hist. i. 2, 1, 3. On the 
meaning of ts, pAty, capt of 
plants, see MEYER, Gesch. der 
Bot. i. 160 sq. 

7 Hist. i, 2,1 sq. 

® Here he follows Aristotle; 
see supra, Vol. ii. p. 36. 
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from seed. All seed-bearing plants employ this method, 
even if individuals among them exhibit another as 
well. This law, acccording to Theophrastus, is not only 
obvious from observation, but follows still more clearly 
from the consideration that otherwise the seed of such 
plants would serve no purpose, in a system of nature 
where nothing, least of all anything so essential as the 
seed, is purposeless.' ‘l‘heophrastus compares seed, as 
Empedocles had done, to eggs,’ but he has no true con- 
ception of the fructification and sexual differences of 
He often distinguishes, indeed, between male 
and female plants,’ differing in this from Aristotle ;* but 


plants. 


when we inquire what he means by this, we find, in the 
first place, that this distinction refers always to plants 
as a whole and not to the organs of fructification in 
them, and can apply, therefore, only to the smallest 
portion of the vegetable kingdom; that, in the second 
place, it is applied by Theophrastus only to trees, and 
not even to all these ; and, thirdly, that even here it rests 
not upon any actual knowledge of the process of fractifi- 
cation, but upon vague analogies of popular language.® 


» Cause... 1,1 8q. 4, 1; Ast. 
ag); L,: ds 

2 Caus.i.7,1, cf. ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 717, 5. So also Aristotle, 
Gen. An. 1. 22, 731, a, 4. 

3 See supra, vol. ii. p. 34, n. 1, 
and p. 48. 

4 See Index under &ppnv and 
OynAus. 

5 It is clear from his whole 
mode of applying the distinction 
between male and female plants 
that Theophrastus was not the 
first to make it. It is plain 
that he found it already exist- 





ing, andthat it belongs in fact 
to the unscientific use of lan- 


guage. He nowhere gives a 
more exact definition of its 


signifivance or its basis; on the 
contrary, he frequently marks 
it as a customary division by 
the use of kaAovor: ora similar 
expression (¢.g. Hist. iti. 3, 7, 8, 
1, 12, 6, 15, 3, 18, 5). The 
division in his text is limited to 
trees: trees, he says, are divided 
into male and female (Hist. i. 
14, 5, 111. 8, 1; Caus. i. 22, 1, and 


het hey 


passim); and nowhere does he 
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On the other hand, he instituted accurate observations 
upon the process of germination in some plants.! 
Among the different methods of propagating plants by 
slips, bulbs, &c., which Theophrastus minutely dis- 


call any other plant but a tree 
male or female; for although 
he says (Hist. iv. 11, 4) of a 
species of reed that in compari- 
son with others it is O7Aus rf 
nxpoodyer, this is quite different 
from a division into a male and 
female species. Theophrastus 
speaks also (Cauws. vi. 15, 4) of 
an don} O7Aus. Even trees, how- 
ever, do not all fall under the 
above division ; cf. Hist. i. 8, 2: 
kal ra &ppeva St tay Onrciwy 
o(wddarepa, dv ols doriv buow. 
This is enough to show that the 
division is not based on any 
correct concep.ions as to the 
fructification of plants, and all 
that he further states concerning 
it proves how little value must 
be set upon it. The distinction 
between male and female trees 
is found to consist in the former 
being barren, or at any rate 
less fruitful than the latter 
( Hist. iii. 8, 1). The most general 
distinction between trees is that 
of male and female, dy rd piv 
kapwopdpoy 7d 5é txapwoy em) 
twov. ev ols 5t &upw Kapropdpa, 
v>) O7Av  «adAtKaprdTepoy al 
woAvkaprétepoy : some, however, 
contrariwise call the latter kind 
of trees male. Caus. ii. 10,1: 
Ta wey kxapwa ra 5é ndpwripa Tay 
dyplov, & 3h OhrAea Ta 3’ Uppeva 
xadovow. Cf. Hist. iii. 3, 7, ¢. 9, 1, 
2, 4, 6, c. 10, 4, c. 12, 6, c. 15, 3, 
c. 18,5; Caus.i. 22, 1, iv. 4, 2). 
Moreover, it is remarked that 
the male have more branches 


(Hist. i. 8, 2), and that their 
wood is harder, of closer tissue, 
and darker, while the female are 
muvre slender (Hist. iii. 9, 3, v. 
4,1; Caus. i. 8,4). Only of the 
date tree does Theophrastus say 
that the fruit of the female 
ripens and does not fall off if 
the pollen of the male fall upon 
it, and he compares this with 
the shedding of the spawn by 
the male fish; but even in this 
he cannot see fructitication in 
the proper sense, as the fruit is 
supposed to be already there; 
his explanation of the matter 
rather is that the fruit is warmed 
and dried by the pollen, and he 
compares the process with the 
caprification of figs (Caus. ii. 9, 
15, ili. 18, 1; Hist. ii. 8, 4, 6, 6). 
He never supposes that all seed- 
formation depends upon fructifi- 
cation. InCaus. iii. 18, 1, he ex- 
pressly rejects the idea which 
might have been founded upon 
this fact: mpos 7d reAEoyovety uh 
abrapxes elvyas rd O7Av, remarking 
that if it were so there would be 
not only one or two examples of 
it, but it would necessarily esta- 
blish itself in all, or at any 
rate in most, cases. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he 
says (Caus. iv. 4,10) that in the 
case of plants the earth bears 
the same relation to the seed as 
the mother does in the case of 
animals, 

' Hist. viii. 2, on grain, pulse, 
and some trees. 
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plants.! Observations are there collected with the most 
unwearied diligence from all regions of the world acces- 
sible at that time. All the information attainable by 
the insufficient means and methods at the disposal 
of the investigator of the period, not only upon the 
form and parts, but also upon the development, the 
cultivation, the use, and the geographical distribution 
of a large number of plants,’ is there set down. His 
statements are moreover in general so reliable, and 
where they rest on the testimony of others so cautious, 
that they give us the most favourable impression of his 
power of observation and critical skill. Neither ancient 
nor medizeval times have any botanical work of equal 
importance to compare with the writings of Theo- 
phrastus. The scientific explanation of the facts, 
however, was necessarily in the highest degree unsatis- 
factory, since neither botany nor science in general 
was as yet adequate to this task. Aristotle was 
able in his geological works to compensate in some 
degree for the like defect both by the general grandeur 
of his fundamental thoughts and in particular by a 
multitude of brilliant conjectures and startling observa- 
tions; but Theophrastus cannot be compared with his 
Master in either of these respects. 


1 According to KIRCHNER, known before his time, we cannot 
Die Botan. Schrift.d.Th.(Jahrb. assume that he intended to 
¥. Philol. Supplementh. vii.) p. enumerate all that were known 
497, he names 550 plants,and of to him. 
these there are about 170 with re- * Cf. what BRANDIS, iii. 298 
gard to which we do not know sqq., KIRCHNER, 499 sqq., have 
whether they had beenpreviously collected from the writings of 
known. As, however, he omits Theophrastus on the sources and 
several with regard to which it compass of his botanical know- 
can be proved that they were ledge. 
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The fundamental ideas of his botanical theory are 
taken from Aristotle.' Plants are living creatures.” 
Theophrastus does not make express mention of a soul 
in them ; he regards their natural heat and moisture 
as the seat of their life,? finding in these also the chief 
ground of the individual peculiarities by which they 
are differentiated from one another.‘ But in order 
that they may germinate and grow, a suitable external 
environment is indispensable.© Their progress and 
perfection, their improvement or deterioration depend, 
therefore, in this respect, primarily upon the heat and 


' KIRCHNER, ibid. 514 sqq. 
gives us a comparison of Theo- 
phrastus’s botanical theory with 
Aristotle’s so far as we know it. 

2 Zavra, Caus i. 4, 5, v. 5, 2; 
18,2; uBia, ibid. v. 4, 5; they 
have not &n [#0n] and mpaters, 
like the animals, but they have 
Blous, Hist. i. 1, 1. 

8 Hist. i. 2,4: Gray yap purdy 


“Exes Twa bypdrnra xa Oepudrnta 
‘ctugutoy domep Kal (gov, ay 


broAemdvtwy yiverat yipas «Kal 


OOlois, TreAclws 8€ dtwodindytTwy 


Odvaros kat avavors. Cf. 11, 3; 
Caus. i. 1, 3: for germination 
there is required €EuBios bypdérns 
and cvuguroy Oepudy as well asa 
certain proportion between them. 
Hist. i. 11, 1: the seed contains 
the cuuguroyr bypdv Kal Oepudy, and 
if these escape, it loses the power 
of germination. See further 
Caus. ii. 6, 1 sq. 8, 3, and other 
passages. 

* Cf. Caus. i. 10, 5. bid. c. 
21, 3: tas idlas éExdorwy ices 
el’ obv sypérntt Kal Enpdrnti Kal 
muxvornts { WIMMER’S conjecture | 
kal pavdrnt: Kal rots Toovrots 


Siapepovoas efre Oepudrynr: xa) 
Wuxpérnr:. The latter, however, 
he remarks, are difficult to mea- 
sure: he accordingly exerts him- 
self here and in c. 22 to dis- 
cover marks by means of which 
we may recognise the degrees 
of temperature in a plant, an 
endeavour in which, as we might 
suppose, he meets with very 
little success. 

5 Caus. ii. 3, 4: del yap Se 
Adyov twa eExew Thy Kpaow Tis 
gtoews mpds TO weptéxov. 7, 1: 
Td auyyevés TIS PvTEews Exacroy 
&yet mpos Tov oixetoy [Témov] . . . 
olov 7 Sepudrns kal h Wuxpdrns Kal 
n Enpdérns Kal fh bypdétns: (nret yap 
Ta npdopopa Kata Thy Kpaow. Cc. 
9, 6: 7 yap éembupla waiot Tov 
aovyyevovs. The statement of 
BRANDIS (iii. 319) that the effi- 
cacy of heat, &c., is conditioned 
also by the opposite is not to be 
found either in Cauws. ii. 9, 9, or 
anywhere else in Theophrastus, 
although he states in another 
connection, Hist. v. 9, 7, that 
passive and active must be 
heterogeneous. 
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moisture of the air and the ground and on the effects of 
sun and rain.! The more harmonious the relation in 
which all these factors stand to one another and to the 
plant, the more favourable are they to its development,? 
which is therefore conditioned partly by outward in- 
fluences and partly by the peculiar nature of the plant 
or the seed, in reference to the latter of which we must 
again distinguish between the active force and the 
passive susceptibility to impressions from without.? 
This physical explanation does not, of course, with 
Theophrastus any more than with Aristotle exclude the 
teleological, which he finds both in the peculiar perfec- 
tion of the plant itself and in its usefulness for man, 
without, however, going deeper into this side of the 
question or developing it in relation to the rest of his 
botanical theory.‘ 

The chief subjects discussed in the remaining por- 
tions of the two works upon plants are the parts, the 
origin and development, and the classification of plants. 

In considering the first of these Theophrastus en- 
counters the question whether annual growths such as 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit are to be regarded as parts 
of the plant or not. Without giving a definite answer 
to this question he inclines to the latter view,® and 
accordingly names as the essential external parts of the 


1 Cf. Hist. i. 7, 1; Caus. i. n. 1, of the compression of in- 
21, 2 sqq. ii. 13, 5, iii. 4, 3; 22, 3, ternal heat by external cold. 


iv. 4, 9 sq. 13, and other passages. 2 Caus. i. 10, 5; 6, 8, ii. 9, 18, 
In the explanation of the pheno- iii. 4, 3, and passim. 

mena themselves, Theophrastus $ The Sdvapuis tov worety and 
indeed not unfrequently gets tov rdoxev, Caus. iv. 1, 3. 

into difficulty, and rescues him- * See supra,vol. ii. p. 369, n. 2. 
self by assumptions such as that 5 Hist. i. 1, 1-4. 


referred to supra, vol. ii. p. 378, 
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plant! the root, stem (or stalk), branches and twigs.? 
He shows how plants are differentiated by the presence 
or absence, the character, the size, and the position of 
these parts,? remarking that there is nothing which is 
found in all plants as invariably as mouth and belly are 
in animals, and that in view of the infinite variety of 
botanical forms we must frequently be content with 
mere analogy.‘ As ‘internal parts’° he names bark, 
wood, pith, and as the ‘ constituent parts’ of these again, 
sap, fibres, veins and pulp. From these, which are 
permanent, he distinguishes finally the yearly changing 
elements, which, indeed, in many cases are the whole 
plant.’ Here, however, as not unfrequently elsewhere, 
he takes the tree as the basis of his investigation ; it 
seems to stand with him for the perfect plant, just as 
humanity stands with Aristotle for the perfect animal 
and man for theperfect type of humanity. 

In his treatment of the origin of plants, Theophras- 
tus points out three distinct methods of propagating 
them, viz. from seed, from parts of other plants, and by 


spontaneous generation.® 


lara tw pdpia (ibid.), the 
dvouownepy (ibid. 12, cf. supra, 
vol. i. p. 517, n. 6, and vol. ii. 
p. 28, n. 1. 

2 fla, kavdds, akpeuwy, KAddos 

. ott Be pla wey Be ob Thy 
tpophy emayera [it depends on 
this,i.e. on the ddvauis puotkh, not 
on the position in the ground, 
Hist. i. 6, 9] wavabs 8€ eis b 
déperat. Kavddy 5& Adyw rd drEp 
yins mepuKds ep’ Ev . . . akpeudvas 
5& rovs ard rovTov oxiComevous, 
obs %vior KaAdovow od Covs. KAddov 
S&7d BAdornua Td ex To’TwY éd’ 


VOL. II. 


The most natural of these is 


€v olov wdAwora TO érérecov, Hist. 
i. 1, 9. Aristotle’s view was not 
altogether identical; see supra, 
vol. ii. p. 35, n. 4. 

3 Ihid. 6 sqq. 

* Ibid. 10 sqq. 

5 ra évtds, ibid.; ra ef dy TavTa, 
duotomeph, ibid. 2, 1. 

. Ftat.. i; 2, 1,.'3... On the 
meaning of ts, pAéy, capt of 
plants, see MEYER, Gesch. der 
Bot. i. 160 sq. 

7 Hist. i. 2, 1 eq. 

8 Here he follows Aristotle; 
see supra, Vol. ii. p. 36. 
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from seed. All seed-bearing plants employ this method, 
even if individuals among them exhibit another as 
well. This law, acccording to Theophrastus, is not only 
obvious from observation, but follows still more clearly 
from the consideration that otherwise the seed of such 
plants would serve no purpose, in a system of nature 
where nothing, least of all anything so essential as the 
seed, is purposeless.' ‘Theophrastus compares seed, as 
Empedocles had done, to eggs,? but he has no true con- 
ception of the fructification and sexual differences of 
He often distinguishes, indeed, between male 
and female plants,’ differing in this from Aristotle ;* but 


plants. 


when we inquire what he means by this, we find, in the 
first place, that this distinction refers always to plants 
as a whole and not to the organs of fructification in 
them, and can apply, therefore, only to the smallest 
portion of the vegetable kingdom; that, in the second 
place, it is applied by Theophrastus only to trees, and 
not even to all these ; and, thirdly, that even here it rests 
not upon any actual knowledge of the process of fractifi- 
cation, but upon vague analogies of popular language.® 


' Caté..t-1, 1 sa.c4ap 13 Best. 
9 Bs BS CA 

2 Caus. i.7,1, cf. ZELUER, Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 717, 5. So also Aristotle, 
Gen. An. 1. 22, 731, a, 4. 

3 See supra, vol. ii. p. 34,n.1, 
and p. 48. 

4 See Index under &ppnv and 
O7Aus. 

> It is clear from his whole 
mode of applying the distinction 
between male and female plants 
that Theophrastus was not the 
first to make it. It is plain 
that he found it already exist- 


ing, and that it belongs in fact 
to the unscientific use of lan- 


guage. He nowhere gives a 
more exact definition of its 


significance or its basis; on the 
contrary, he frequently marks 
it as a customary division by 
the use of kaAovoi ora similar 
expression (¢.g. Hist. iii. 3, 7, 8, 
1; 42; “6, . (16, 3; 18, 6). 
division in his text is limited to 
trees: trees, he says, are divided 
into male and female (His¢. i. 
14, 5, 111, 8, 1; Caus. i, 22, 1, and 


passim) ; and nowhere does he 


oogle 
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On the other hand, he instituted accurate observations 
upon the process of germination in some plants.! 
Among the different methods of propagating plants by 
slips, bulbs, &c., which Theophrastus minutely dis- 


call any other plant but a tree 
male or female; for although 
he says (Hist. iv. 11, 4) of a 
species of reed that in compari- 
son with others it is OjAus 7H 
npogdWer, this is quite ditferent 
from a division into a male and 
female species. Theophrastus 
speaks also (Cauws. vi. 15, 4) of 
an douh OjAvs. Even trees, how- 
ever, do not all fall under the 
above division ; cf. Hist. i. 8, 2: 
kal ra Uppeva St trav OnrELWy 
O(wdéorepa, dv ols eoriv kugw. 
This is enough to show that the 
division is not based on any 
correct concep.ions as to the 
fructitication of plants, and all 
that he further states concerning 
it proves how little value must 
be set uponit. The distinction 
between male and female trees 
is found to consist in the former 
being barren, or at any rate 
less fruitful than the latter 
( Hist. iii. 8, 1). The most general 
distinction between trees is that 
of male and female, oy 7rd pey 
Kapropopoy rd 8é &kaprov ex) 
Tiwav. év ols 5 Kupw Kapropdpa, 
+) O7Av «adrAtkaprétepoy al 
wodukaprétepoy : some, however, 
contrariwise call the latter kind 
of trees male. Caus. 1i. 10,1: 
7a wey bxapra ra 8€ xdprima Tay 
dyplov, & 3) OhAca ra 5° Eppeva 
xadovow. Cf. Hist. iii. 3, 7, c. 9,1, 
2, 4, 6, c. 10, 4, c. 12, 6, c. 15, 3, 
c. 18,5; Caus.i. 22, 1, iv. 4, 2). 
Moreover, it is remarked that 
the male have more branches 


(Hist. i. 8, 2), and that their 
wood is harder, of closer tissue, 
and darker, while the female are 
more slender (Hist. iii. 9, 3, v. 
4,1; Caws. i. 8,4). Only of the 
date tree does Theophrastus say 
that the fruit of the female 
ripens and does not fall off if 
the pollen of the male fall upon 
it, and he compares this with 
the shedding of the spawn by 
the male fish; but even in this 
he cannot see fructitication in 
the proper sense, as the fruit is 
supposed to be already there; 
his explanation of the matter 
rather is that the fruit is warmed 
and dried by the pollen, and he 
compares the process with the 
caprification of figs (Caus. ii. 9, 
15, ili. 18, 1; Hist. ii. 8, 4, 6, 6). 
He never supposes that all seed- 
formation depends upon fructifi- 
cation. InCaus. iii. 18, 1, he ex- 
pressly rejects the idea which 
might have been founded upon 
this fact : mpds 7d reAEoyovety uh 
abrapxes elva: rd O7Au, remarking 
that if it were so there would be 
not only one or two examples of 
it, but it would necessarily esta- 
blish itself in all, or at any 
rate in most, cases. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he 
says (Caus. iv. 4,10) that in the 
case of plants the earth bears 
the same relation to the seed as 
the mother does in the case of 
animals. 

' Hist. viii. 2, on grain, pulse, 
and some trees. 
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cusses,! he reckons grafting and budding, in which he 
says the stem serves as soil for the bud or the graft ; ? 
and, as a second method of a similar kind, the annual 
sprouting of plants.? In reference, finally, to spon- 
taneous generation, Theophrastus indeed remarks that 
this is not unfrequently merely apparent, the seeds of 
many plants being so minute as to escape observation, 
or having been carried by winds, water and birds to 
But that 
it does actually take place, especially in the case of 
smaller plants, he does not doubt,° and he explains it, like 


places where we least expect to find them.‘ 


the spontaneous generation of animals, as the result of 
the decomposition of certain materials under the in- 
fluence of terrestrial and solar heat.® 

In classifying plants, Theophrastus arranges them 
under the four heads of trees, bushes, shrubs and herbs,’ 
calling attention at the same time to the unsatisfactori- 
ness of this classification.” He further distinguishes 


1 Hist.ii. 1 sq. Cas. 1. 1-4 
and passim. Also propagation 


KAadov ... . ppvyavov 5€ rd ard 
bi(ns moAvoTeAeXes Kal moAvKAadOY 


by the so-called tears (dakpua), on 
which see Caus i. 4, 6, Z/ist. 11. 2, 
l,and cf. MEYER, Gesch. der Bot. 
1. 168. 

2 Caus. i. 6. 

3 Gaus. i. 10, 1, where this 
subject is further discussed. 

. Caus. t G. 2.4. a1. 27). 6s 
Hist. iii. 1, 5. 

B OY. ae. 3s, 1 2 644. Se 
14, iv. 4, 10, Hisé. 111. 1, 4. 

6 Caus.i.5, 5; cf. 11. 9, 6, 17, 5. 

7 Hist. i. 3, 1, with the 
further explanation: dévdpov perv 
oby ort TO amd pl(ns movoorérexes 
moAvKAadov o(wTby ovK EvamdAUTOY 

. Oduvos Se rd amd Al(ns moAt- 


— 


. . Toa 5€ Td amd plCns muaddrAo- 
pdpoy mpoiby aaréAexes ob 6 KavAds 
omepnodédpos. 

8 Ibid, 2: Set Se rods Spous 
oUTws amodéxetOat Kal AauBdvew 
ws Tumw@ Kal em) Td way Acyouévous * 
évia yap tows éemadAdrrew ddkete, 
Ta d¢ Kal mapa Thy aywyhv [by 
culture] aAAodTepa yiver@ar Kar 
exBalvew ths pioews. And after 
explaining by examples and 
further enlarging upon this fact, 
that there are also bushes and 
herbs with the form of trees, and 
that we might thus be inclined 
to lay more stress upon the size, 
strength and durability of plants, 
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between garden and wild plants, fruit-bearing and 
barren, blossoming and non-blossoming, evergreen and 
deciduous ; while admitting that these also are vanishing 
distinctions, he yet regards them as the common natural 
characteristics of certain classes.! He lays special stress, 
however, on the division into land and water plants.” In 
his own treatment of plants he follows the first main 
division, except that he classes trees and bushes toge- 
ther.- Into the further contents of his botanical writ- 
ings, however, we cannot here enter.’ 

Of ‘Theophrastus’s work upon Zoology * hardly any- 
thing remains to us; nor does the information which 
we possess from other sources as to his zoological doc- 
trines justify us in attributing to him more in this field 


he concludes again, § 5: dia 67 
TavTa womep A€youey odK akpiBo- 
Aoyntéov TG Spm GAAA TE TiTH 
Antréov Tovs apopiopous. 

1 Hist. i. 3, 5 sq. and some 
further remarks c. 14, 3. In 
respect to the distinction be- 
tween garden and wild plants 
especially he observes here and 
ili. 2, 1 sq. that this is a natural 
one, as some plants degenerate 
under cultivation, or at least do 
not improve; others, on the con- 
trary (Cauws. i. 16, 183), are de- 
signed for it. 

2 Hist. i. 4, 2 sq. 14, 3, iv, 6, 
1; Cause. il. 3, 6. 

% Books ii.—v. ofthe History of 
Plants treat of trees and bushes, 
therefore of ligneous plants; 
book vi. of shrubs; books vii. 
viii. of herbs; book ix. dis- 
cusses the sap and_ healing 
qualities of plants. 

* BRANDIS, iil. 302 sqq., gives 


a review of the contents of both 
works; see also a shorter one in 
MBYER, Gesch. der Bot. i. 159 
sqq. 

*5 Seven books, which D10a. vy. 
43 first enumerates singly by 
their particular titles, and then 
comprehends under the common 
title m. ¢@wy. Single books are 
also cited by Athenzus among 
others; see USENER, p. 5, 
Theophrastus himself refers 
(Caus. Pl. ii. 17, 9, cf. iv. 5, 7) to 
the ioropla: rept (wy, He does not 
seem, however (if we may judge 
from the single titlesin Diogenes), 
to have intended in this work to 
give a complete natural history, 
but only (as was his general plan 
where Aristotle had already laid 
down the essential principles) 
to supplement Aristotle’s. work 
by a minute treatment of par- 
ticular points. To this work 
belong Fr. 171-190. 
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than an extension of Aristotle’s labours by further obser- 
vations and some isolated researches of minor value.! 
His views upon the nature of life and of the human 


soul are of more importance.’ 


' The citations from bim re- 
lating to this,apart from isolated, 
and sometimes rather mythical, 
references to his natural history 
(eg. Fr. 175 and the statement 
in PLUT. Qu. conv. vii. 2, 1), are 
limited to the following :— 
Avimals occupy a higher stage 
than plants: they have not only 
life but also 0m [%@n] and 
mpdteis (Hist. i. 1,1); they are 
related to man, not only in body, 
but also in soul (seeinfra, p. 394, 
n.1). Their life proceeds in the 
tirst instance frcm a native, in- 
ternal heat (Fr. 10 7, Ae:wowyx. 2); 
at the same time they require a 
suitable (ovuuerpos) environment, 
air, food, &c. (Caus. Pl. ii. 3, 4 
sq. iii. 17, 3); alterations of 
place and season produce in them 
certain changes (//ist. ii. 4, 4, 
Caus. ii. 13, 5, 16, 6). With 
Aristotle (see Chap. X. supa) 
Theophrastus emphasises’ the 
marks of design in their bodily 
organs as against the older phys- 
ics: the physical organism is the 
instrument, not. the cause of vital 
activity (De Sensu, 24). Here, 
however, Theophrastus does not, 
any more than Aristotle (see Ch. 
VII. supra), overlook the fact that 
even in the case of animals it is 
impossible to trace in every parti- 
cular a definite design (Fr. 12, 29: 
see supra, Vol. ii.p.11,n.2). A dis- 
tinction is occasionally made be- 
tween land- and water-animals 
(Hist. i. 4, 2,14, 3. iv. 6,1; Caus. ii. 
3,5); wild and tame ( Hist. iii. 2, 2, 
Caus. i. 16, 13); on the latter dis- 
tinction in Hist. i. 3, 6 he remarks 


Several of the funda- 


that the measure of it is relation 
to man, 6 yap &vOpwros 4 udvoy h 
pdAtora fyuepov. The use which 
the different animals are to one 
another Theophrastus had referred 
to in the Natural History (Caus. 
ii. 17; 9 cf. § 5). Concerning the 
origin of animals he also believes 
in spontaneous generation even 
in the case of eels, snakes and 
fish (Caus. i. 1, 2, 5, 5, ii. 9, &, 
17,5; Fr. 171, 9,11, 174, 1.6; 
cf. PoORPH. De Abst. ii. 5, accord- 
ing to which the first animals 
must have sprung from the earth, 
and the treatise x. ray abroudroyv 
(gov in Diog. v. 46); their meta- 
morphoses are mentionedin Caus. 
ii. 16, 7, iv. 5, 7. Respiration 
he conceives, with Aristotle, to 
serve the purpose of refrigera- 
tion: fish do not breathe, because 
the water performs this service 
for them (Fr. 171, 1, 3; cf. Fr. 
10, 1). Lassitude is traced (Fr. 
7, 1, 4, 6, 16) to a odvrntis, a de- 
composition of certain consti- 
tuents of the body (cf. the 
ovvTnyua, Vol. ii. p.51,n. 2, sup.) ; 
vertigo (Fr. 8, x. iAlfyywv), to the 
irregular circulation of the 
humours in the head. Fr. 9, -. 
isp@rev investigates the proper- 
ties of perspiration and their 
conditions. Fainting is the re- 
sult of the want or loss of vital 
heat in the respiratory organs 
(Fr. 10, «©. Aerwowuxlas); simi- 
larly palsy results frum cold in 
the blood (Fr. 11, x. rapaAtcews). 

2 Theophr. had spoken of the 
soul in Physics, Bks. iv. and v., 
which according to THEMIST, De 
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mental conceptions of the Aristotelian doctrine are here 


called in question. 


Aristotle had described the soul 


as the unmoved principle of all movement, and had 
referred its apparent movements, in so far as they can 


properly be regarded as such, to the body.! 


Theo- 


phrastus held that this is true only of the lower activi- 
ties of the soul : thought-activity, on the contrary, must, 
he thinks, be regarded as a movement of the soul.? 


An. 91 a, Spengel ii. p. 199, 11, 
were also entitled ‘#. puyijs.’ 

1 See supra, Ch. XI. 

2 According to SIMPL. Phys. 
225, a, he said in the first 
book #. Kxwhoews: 87: al wey 
dpéfers wal af éwiOuplar na doya) 
cwperixal khoes elo) nal ard 
Totrwy apxhy Exovow, Boar 5é 
xploess al Cewpla:, radras obk tori 
eis Erepoy &yayetv, GAA’ ey abri 
Ti Wuxi Kal h dpxh nal 4 evépyesa 
wal rd rTéAos, ef 5t 5h wad 5 vos 
xpeirrdéy rt wépos Kal Oe.drepov. are 
5 EkwOer ewesoiay nal wayréAeLos. 
Kal rotros éxdyes’ iwtp uty ody 
TolTwy oxemréoy ef Tiva xwpiopoy 
tye: mpbs roy Spov, érel 1d ye 
Kwhoes elvac xal ravras duodoyod- 
pevoyv. We know that Theo- 
phrastus also described music as 
xlynoits Wux7js. To him, also, 
RITTER, iii. 413, refers THEMIST. 
De An. 68 a, Sp. ii. p. 29 sq., 
where divers objections to Ari- 
stotle’s criticism of the assump- 
tion that the soul moves, 
are cited from an unnamed 
writer who is described with the 
words 6 rév ‘Apiororédous 
éteracrhs. THEMIST. 89 b. Sp. 
p. 189, 6, certainly says @edppac- 
ros éy ols éterale: Ta “AptororéAous: 
and Hermolaus Barbarus trans- 
lates (according to Ritter) both 
passages Theophrastus in iis 


libris in quibus tractat locos ab 
Aristotele ante tractatos. But 
this very similarity makes it 
possible that Hermolaus merely 
transferred Theophrastus’s name 
from the second passage to the - 
first —a transference hardly 
justified by that passage itself. 
The statements of Themistius 
seem rather to refer to another, 
and indeed far later, writer 
than Theophrastus, ¢.g., when he 
reproaches his anonymous op- 
ponent (68, a), with having 
apparently wholly forgotten 
Aristotle’s views upon motion, 
kairo. obvopw exdedwxos Tov 
wept nevhoews elpnudvwy ‘Apioro- 
TéXe. (Theophrastus can hardly 
have written such a_ treatise 
— €xde3wxws moreover points to an 
original work—nor was it neces- 
sary to appeal to this to prove 
that Aristotle’s theory of motion 
might have been known to him); 
when he reports of him (68, b.): 
dporoyav thy Klynow ths Wuyxis 
ovaiay elva: nal pbaow, 314 rodrd 
gnow, Sop dy uGArAovy mivijras 
ToToUT® MaAAOY THs ovclas a’Tis 
étloracOa, &c. (this Theophrastus 
would certainly not have said) ; 
when he says to him with refer- 
ence to this that he appears not 
to know the distinction of motion 
and energy. The general tone 
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Aristotle had spoken of a Passive Reason, declaring 
that only the capacity of knowledge is innate, and that 
this capacity can only develop gradually into actual 
knowledge;' but the development of that which is 
present at first only as a capacity—in other words, the 
realisation of possibility—is movement.’ It is improbable 
that Theophrastus on this account defined the nature of 
the soul differently from Aristotle ;* but on the other 
hand, he found serious difficulty in accepting his view of 
the relation between active and passive reason. The 
question, indeed, as to how reason can at once come from 
without and be innate, may be answered by assuming 
that it enters at the moment of birth. But a further 
difficulty arises: if it be true that reason is at first 
nothing actually, but everything only potentially, how 
does it accomplish that transition to actual thought 
and passion, which we must attribute to it in one sense 
or another, when it performs an act of thought? If it 
be said that it is impelled to think by external things, 
it is hard to understand how the incorporeal can be acted 
If it receives the 
impulse from itself—the only other alternative to im- 


upon and altered by the corporeal. 


of Themistius’s argument conveys 
the impression that he is dealing 
with a contemporary. 

1 See supra, vol. ii. p. 96. 

2 See supra, vol.ii. p. 380,n. 1. 

3 JAMBLICHUS says, indeed, 
in SToB. Kel. i. 870: €repor de 
[sc. trav ’ApioroteAtk@y]| rTeAeid- 
THTA avTHY apopiCoyTa Kar’ ovalav 
Tov Oelov ommaros, hy [the redrcd- 
Tns perhaps, not the @eiovy capa] 
évreAéxemavy Kader ‘ApiotoréAns, 
domep 5h ev éviois Oedppactos. But 





‘Aristotle had himself defined 


the soul as the entelechy of an 
organic body. Theophrastus, 
therefore, would have merely 
added that the first substratum 
of the soul, the @eiov cama, is the 
ether ; which, however, he prob- 
ably meant in the same sense in 
which Aristotle also (see supra, 
vol, ii. p. 6,n. 2) conceived of the 
soul as united to a substance 
like the ether. 
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pulse from the senses—then it is not passive at all. In 
any case this passivity must be of a different kind from 
passivity in general: it is not the mobilisation of that 
which has not yet reached completion, but it is a state 
| of completion. If, moreover, matter is defined as that 
: which exists only potentially, does not reason, conceived 
! of as mere potentiality, become something material ? If, 
finally, the distinction must be made in the case of rea- 
son, as elsewhere, between the efficient and the material 
cause, the question yet remains, how are we further. to 
describe the nature of each? what are we to understand 
by the passive reason? and how is it that the active 
| reason, if it is innate, does not act from the very first? 
if it is not innate, how does it afterwards originate ?! 


1 Theophrastus in THEMIST. 
De An. 91 a, Sp. 198, 13 sq. 
(the same in arather poor and 
corrupt extract in PRISCIAN’s 
paraphrase, ii. 4, p. 365 sq. 
Wimm.): 5 &€ vots mas xore 
etwbev dv nat Gowep éwlOeros, Suws 
oupouhs ; nal rls H vos adrov ; 
Td pey yap pndev elvar Kar’ éevép- 
yeray, Suyduer 3& wdyta, Kadds, 
dorep kal 7 aloOnots, ov yap odrw 
Annwréoy, ws ove ards: éprorindy 
yap’ GAd’ as dworemévyny ria 
Sdvausy, xabdwep ral dw) ray SAiKav 
[the above statement, that it is 
nothing kar’ évépyecay, must not 
be taken to mean that it is never 
present itself: rather is its pre- 
sence as faculty presupposed by 
every exercise of reason]. aAAa 
Td Fiwlev kpa obx ws ewieroyv, GAN’ 
ws év Ti xpdétn yevéce: cupmept- 
AauBdvoy [-Bavduevor] beréov, xas 
dé wore yiverat ra vontd; [how 
does reason become the object of 
thought? how does it unite itself 


with it? Aristotle had said of 
divine as well as of human 
thought that in its exercise it is 
the object of thought ; see supra, 
vol. i. p. 197, n. 3, and p. 199] 
kal rl rd xwdoxew atrdv; Se 
yap [sc. wdoxew], elwep eis evép- 
yey hte, owep 7 alcOnois: 
dowudrw 8¢ trod oéparos ri rd 
wados;  wola peraBoaAh; Kal 
aérepov am’ éxelvou 7 apxn f ax’ 
av’tov ; Td wey yap [for on the one 
hand] wdoxew ax’ éxelvou Sdgecev 
ky [sc. 5 vots] (oddty yap ao’ 
éavrod (sc. rdoxer] trav év wdOer), 
7d 8¢ apxnhy [1]. dpxn, as PRISCIAN 
also has] xdyrwy elya: xal én’ 
airg 7d voew Kal uh Sowep rais 
aicbhoeow an’ abrov [thought must 
lie in its own power, and not come 
to it from the object as sensation 
to the senses—atrov must be re- 
ferred to éxelyvou; BRENTANO’S 
changes, Psychol. d. Ar. 219, are 
unnecessary], tdxa 3’ by daveln 
Kal rovro &romoy, ef 6 vovs Ans 
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That Theophrastus nevertheless held fast by the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine of the twofold nature of reason is 
beyond dispute ;' what we know of the way in which 
he silenced his doubts shows merely that he took the 
various terms, as applied to reason, in a different sense 
from that which they bear in other fields, holding that 


exes piow pndty dy, Gravta be 
Suvarés. Themistius adds that 
Theophrastus continued these 
discussions in the fifth book of 
the Physics, and in the second 
on the Soul, and that they are 
pecTa WOAAGY pey Gmopiay, TOAAaY 
Se emiotdcewv mwodAAay SE At’oewy. 
The result is, 87: kal wepi tov 
Suvduer vou ocxeddy Ta aita dia- 
mopovoiv, etre EEwOévy eotw etre 
guuguns, Kal SioplCew meipavTai, 
mas pev tiwlevy mas 5€ ovuguts’ 
A€youo: Se wal avrdy arab Kal 
xwpiotoyv, dowep Thy mointixdy Kal 
Toy evepyeia® ‘anabys’ yap, dno, 
‘6 vous, ei un apa &AAwS wabyTixds’ 
[PRISCIAN also has these words, 
but he also quotes, as an intro- 
duction to them, the remark 
that we cannot suppose 
reason to be wholly impassive: 
‘ei yap bAws arabs, gpnolr, 
ovdey vonoet}]. Kal OT. To WabnTiKdy 
im’ [l. é’] abrov ody as 7d 
KiwnTiKoy Anmwréov, aTEANS yap 7 
kivnois, GAA’ ws évepyerav. [So 
also PRISCIAN.| Kal mpoiay pnat 
[following Aristotle, see sup., vol. 
ii. p. 61,n. 3] Tas wey aicOfoers ovK 
tivev ompatos, Toy 5é vouv xwpioTdv. 
(5:0, here adds PRISCIAN, c. 9, p. 
272 W., trav tw mpocedddvtwy [1]. 
mpooedd.|] ov Setra: mpds Thy TEA- 
elwow.) avduevos 5€ kal tay mepl 
Tov mointikod vov Sdiwpicpevwy 
"ApiororéAa, ‘ éxeivd, pnow, ém- 
oxemréov 8 [ perhaps 87: ] 54 paper 


év racy poet, TO wey ws BAny kal 
Suvduet, To SE alriov Kal wointixdy, 
Kal Sri del Tiimrepoy Td woody Tod 
mdoxovtos Kal 7 apx} Tis BAns.’ 
TavTa wey amodéxetat, Siamope? Be, 
tives obv abra ai bv0 pices, Kad Ti 
mdAw Td bwoKeluevoy 2} curnpTn- 
évovy T@ wWointin@’ wiuctrdy yap 
mws 6 vous & Te TOU wWoinTtikovd Kal 
Tov Suvduer. ef wey ody cbuuTos 
6 kway, kal ev0is exphy Kal ael 
[sc. kweiv]. ef 5€ Borepoy, mera 
Tivos kal m@s 7 yéveois s Eouxey ody 
kal ayévynros, elrep kal &pOapros. 
évurdpxwy 8’ oby, bia rl obK del ; 
}) Sia Ti ANON Kal ardrn Kal Wevddos; 
h dia thy wltiy; The last para- 
graph THEMISTIUS gives, 89 
b, Sp., 189, 8, more literally, 
apparently, as follows: ef mey 
yap ws eis, pnoly, 7 Sivauis exely@ 
[the vovs moint.], ef wey obupuTos 
wei, Kal evOds éxpiyv: ef 8 borepoy 
&c. The development of the 
active reason from the potential 
is described also in the fragment 
in PRISCIAN, c. 10, which has its 
place here, as the acquisition of 
a €gis (in the sense discussed, 
vol. i. p. 285, n. 3, supra). For the 
text in the above, besides SPEN- 
GEL and BRANDIS, iii. 288 sq., 
TORSTRIK, Avist. de An. 187 sq. 
and BRENTANO, ibid. 216 sqq. 
may be consulted. 

‘ Cf. previous note and supra, 
vol. ii. p. 391, n. 2. 
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its evolution has no relation to the incorporeal, which 
is always present to it, but only to the corporeal, of 
which it furnishes the explanation.’ 

In the views to which we have just referred, and 
especially in attributing motion to the activity of the 
soul, Theophrastus shows an unmistakeable inclination 
to identify the spiritual element in man more closely 
with the physical. Similarly a statement has come 
down to us in which he asserts that the soul of man is 
of the same nature as that of animals, that it exhibits 
the same activities and states, and is only distinguished 








' Even the intimations in 
THEMISTIUS take this turn. The 
passivity and potentiality of 
the reason is taken to be of 
another kind than that of cor- 
poreal existence; as independent 
of the body it does not require 
external impressions in order to 
reach completeness as active, 
but is self-evolved from Stvauts 
to éf&s; error and forgetfulness 
are explained by its union with 
the body. On similar lines is the 
Theophrastean defence of the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine which PRISs- 
CIAN gives us (see ii. 17, p.277, 
W.): wea 5 Sropmvhone pido- 
copdrara 5 Gedpp. ds nal avrd rd 
elva: ra mpdypata roy vovv Kal 
Suvdue: Kal évepyela Anwréov 
oixelws* iva ph as emt rijs bAns 
kara orépnow 7d duvdue, 4 Kara 
Thy Eiwbev kal wadytixhy TeAclwouy 
Td évepyela trovohotwpev: AAG 
pndt ds ew) rijs aicdhoeds, etvOa 
dia THs Trav alcOnrnplwy Kivicews 
Tov Adywy ylvera: mpoBoArh, Kah 
airn trav tw netmévww oboa ew- 
PNTIKH, GAAA voepas ew) vow kal 7d 


Suvduer wal rd evepyela elvar ra 
apaypara Anwréow...c. 20, p. 

81, W.: tovro d¢ [the previous 
citation from Aristotle] d:ap0pay 
6 ©. émdyer> GAA’ Bray yévnta: Kal 
yonOn, SiAov Sri Taira eter, rd Si 
vonTa del, elwep 7 emorhun 7 Oew- 
pntich TavTd Tois mpdypacw> abry 
ty oar’ evépyeay Sndovdri, 
kupwrdrn yép. [We must point 
in this way and take airy... yap 
as probably an explanation of 
Priscian.] T@ vg, gnol, Tra pey 
vonTa, Touréott Ta &iAa, del 
trdpxer* ewe:dy nat’ ovolay abrois 
ovveott Kal tori[y] Beep ra vonrd ° 
Ta 5 Fvvda, bray vond}, cal abra 
T@ ve dudpte, odx ws cvotolyws 
abrgG vonOnodueva’ ovdéwore yap 
ta Evvda te ve abA@m Byres GAN’ 
bray 6 vous Ta ev abr@ ph ds abra 
pdvoy GAAS kal ds alria Tay eviAwy 
ywoonkn, TéTe kal TE vp brdpter ta 
tyvAa xara Thy aitlay. In making 
use of these passages it must not 
be forgotten that we have in 
them the words of Theophrastus 
only in the paraphrase of a Neo- 
platonic. 
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from it by a greater degree of perfection.' This, how- 
ever, can only refer to the lower powers of the soul 
exclusive of reason.” ‘The relation of the lower to the 
higher elements of the soul seems also to have offered 
insuperable difficulties to him; we know at least that 
in regard to the imagination he was in doubt whether 
it ought to be referred to the rational or the irrational 


part.? 


From what we know of his treatment of the 


doctrine of reason we may conjecture that he found this 
subject also full of difficulty.* 
We have fuller details of Theophrastus’s doctrine of 


' PoRPH. De Abst. iii. 25 
(apud BERNAYS, Theophr. tiber 
Frimmigh. 97, 184; for the frag- 
ment there given belongs, as 
BERNAYS proves at p. 99, to this 
book and not to the m. (ov 
ppoviaews): Oedppacros Se Kal 
TOLOUT@ KéxpnTa Adyw. Tos eK 
Tav avT@y yevynOévTas . .. . OiK- 
cious elvar pioer pauevy aAAHAwY. 
So also of people of the same race, 
even if they are not of the same 
descent: mdyras dé rovs avOpamovus 
GAAHAos dauey oikelovs Te kal 
ovyyeveis elvat Svoiv Odrepov, 2) 7a 
mpoyévwy elvat Tav aitav, } Te 
Tpopijs kal 70av Kal Tavrov yévous 
Kowwvery.... Kal uny kal mac. 
Tois (@ols ai TE T@Y TwudTwY apxal 
mepikact ai avral [i.e. seed, flesh, 
&e.]. word 5€ waddov t|e Tas ev 
abrots Wuxas adiapdpous mepuKévan, 
A€éyw 6h Tats émiBuulas Kal rais 
dpyais, rt 5€ Trois Aoyiouots, Kal 
mddioTa mwdvtTwy Tais aigOhoeow. 
GAN’ Gomwep Ta owmata, Kal Tas 
Wuxas oftTw Td pey arnKpiBwomevas 
exe: TOY Cawy, TA 5 Hrrov To.avTas, 
macl ye why avrois ai avtal mepi- 
kao apxal. Sndot 5& 7 TaY Talay 





oixesdtyns. The rest concerns 
Porphyry, not Theophrastus. 

* The Aoyicuol, which with 
the beasts are different in per- 
fection, are not in any very 
different position from the 
‘analoga’ of vovs and opévnois, 
ascribed to the beasts by Ari- 
stotle (supra, vol. ii. p. 27, n. 6, 
and p. 38, n. 2). 

3 SIMPL. De An. 80, a. AS 
to the difference between phan- 
tasy and perception, see also 
PRISCIAN, c. 3, 6, 263, W. 

‘ With this theory of the 
imagination was connected a 
question referred to by PRIS- 
CIAN (see PLOTIN. p. 565, ed. 
Didot, cf. BRANDIS, iii. 373). 
It is to be noted, however, that 
Priscian does not expressly name 
Theophrastus ; and that the sup- 
position that he is here referring 
to him is a conjecture of DUB- 
NER’s. The question is, why do 
we remember our dreams when 
we ure awake, and forget our 
waking life in dreams? We do 
not get any clear answer from 
Priscian. 
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the senses.!' Here, however, he adopts Aristotle’s con- 
clusions without important modification.2 The views 
of previous philosophers upon the senses and the objects 
of sense-perception are accurately presented and tested 
from the point of view of the Peripatetic doctrine.’ 
Theophrastus himself explains sensation, with Aristotle, 
as a change in the organs of sense by means of which 
they become assimilated, not in matter but in form, to 
the object of perception.‘ This effect proceeds from 
the object.° In order that it may be produced it is 
necessary that the latter should stand to the organ of 
sense in a certain harmonious relation, the nature of 
which accordingly here forms an important subject of 
discussion ;® it may not, however, be sought for either 


in the homogeneity or the 
stituent parts of its terms 


1 We can only notice in pas- 
sing another anthropological 
inquiry: namely, the discussion 
on Melancholy, which is to be 
found in the Aristotelian Pro- 
blems (xxx. 1, pp. 953-955), the 
Theophrastean origin of which 
(i.e. from the book w. MedAay- 
xoAlas mentioned by D10G. v. 44), 
Rosk, De Arist. libr. ord.191 has 
detected by means of the refer- 
ence therein (954, a, 20) to the 
book on Fire (§ 35, 40). The 
diverse effects which it was cus- 
tomary to attribute to the péAawa 
XoA} are explained, with the aid 
of an analogy drawn from the 
effects of wine, by the theory 
that the wéAawa yoAy was of its 
own nature cold, but was capable 
of taking on a high degree of 
heat, and that accordingly it 
produced according to the sur- 


heterogeneity of the con- 
alone.’ The operation of 


rounding circumstances, some- 
times a condition of cold and 
weariness, and sometimes a heat- 
ing and exciting effect. 

? For which see p. 58 sqq. of 
vol. ii. supra. 

3 In the De Sensu, as to 
which see vol. ii. p. 354, n. 3. 

4 PRISCIAN, i. 1, p. 232, W: 
Aéyes wey ody nal abrds, Kara Ta 
{Sn xal rous Aoyous &vev rijs bAns 
ylyecOar: thy etopolwow. The 
theory of an amoppod, i.e. an ef- 
fluence from the object to the 
sense, is attacked in the De 
Sensu, 20, cf. Caus. Pl. vi. 5, 4. 
Compare the passages cited from 
Aristotle supra, vol. ii. p. 59 n. 2. 

5 PRISCIAN, i. 37, p. 254, W. 

6 De Sensu, 32, Prisc. i. 44, 
p. 258, W, Caus. Pl. vi. 2, 1, 5, 4. 

7 Both views are attacked by 
Theophrastus in the De Sensu, 
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the object upon the senses is always mediated, accord- 
ing to Theophrastus, by a third term.' In developing 
his own doctrine, as in criticising his predecessors, he 
doubtless discussed each of the senses separately, but 
only a meagre report has here come down to us.” 
Like Aristotle, he distinguished the sensus communis 
from the other senses, but did not wholly agree with 
that philosopher’s view of the way in which the uni- 


versal qualities of matter are perceived. He defends 
the veracity of sensation against the attacks of Demo- 


critus.* 


31; the first also ibid., 19, and 
the second opud PRIsc. i. 34, 
p. 252. Cf. supra, vol. i. p. 454 sq. 
1 Cf. supra, vol.i. p. 519 (on 
the 8inxés and Slocpov). PRISC. 
i. 16, 20, 30, 40, p. 241, 244, 250, 
255; Caus. Pl. vi. 1,1. ‘theo- 
phrastus here says, in agreement 
with Aristotle (vide supra, vol. ii. 
p. 64), that all sensations reach 
us through some medium, which 
is in the case of Touch our own 
flesh, and in the case of the other 
senses certain external sub- 
stances: for Sight the trans- 
parent medium ; for Hearing, the 
air; for Taste, water; for Smell, 
air and water together. He also 
considers that the immediate 
organs of sense-perception in the 
c:seof Sight, Hearing and Smell 
are formed out of water and air. 
2 Besides the passages already 
cited, we ought to mention here 
the observations (Fr. 4 De Odor. 
4, Caus. Pl. vi. 5, 1 sq.; which 
follow Aristotle, as to whom see 
supra, vol. ii. p. 65, n. 3) that 
although Smell is in man the 
feeblest of the senses, yet he 
alone cares for a pleasant smell 
for its own sake, and that sensa 





tions of Hearing make the 
keenest impression on our emo- 
tions (PLUT. De Audiendo, 2, p. 
38, a); and the account of eyes 
that send out tire (apud SIMPL. 
De Calo, Schol. 513, a, 28; with 
which the citations szpra, vol. ii. 
p. 65,n. 1, should be compared) ; 
and the criticisms of the theory 
of Democritus (see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. i. p. 818) as to the exist. 
ence of an image of any visible 
object in the air. Nevertheless 
THEOPHRASTUS himself said 
(ap. PRISCIAN, i. 33, p. 251, W) 
as to images in mirrors: tis 
Mopoijis Sowep awxortrwow ev rE 
dép: ylvea@at. 

* Aristotle had said (in the 
De Anina, iii..1, 425, a, 16 sqq.) 
that size, form, &c. were per- 
ceived by means of motion; &ro- 
mov 5¢5 @edop. [pnolv], ei thy nopphy 
Ti kwhoe (PRISC. i. 46, p. 259, W). 

‘In the De Sensu, 68 sq. 
(where, however, for the corrupt 
xvuov in 68 we should read, not, 
with Schneider and Philippson, 
xvaAov, but rather @epuod) he com- 
plains that Democritus treated 
weight, lightness, hardness and 
softness as things in themselves, 
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As a Peripatetic, Theophrastus of course asserted 
the freedom of the will! In his treatise on voluntary 
action? he fully discussed this subject, and possibly 
took notice of the Stoic doctrine of determination that 
was just then rising into notice. But on this point, as 
on so many others in Aristotle’s psychology which 
demanded further investigation, little is known of 
Theophrastus’s contribution to science. 

We have somewhat fuller information as to his 
ethical doctrines.2 Here also he merely continued the 


and yet considered cold, heat, 
sweetness &c., as merely relative 
qualities of things. He argues 
that if these qualities depend on 
the form of the atoms—eg. if 
warmth is said to consist in 
roundness of atoms—then such 
qualities must be in some sense 
objective. If they are supposed 
not to be objective because they 
do not appear alike to all men, 
then the same conclusion should 
follow as to all other qualities of 
things. Even as tosuch qualities 
as sweetness and bitterness, 
people are deceived only as toa 
particular case, and not as to the 
nature of sweets and bitters. 
Properties so essential as heat 
and cold, must be something be- 
longing to the bodies that have 
them. Cf. on this the references 
supra, vol. i. p. 209. EPICURUS 
defended the atomic view against 
THEOPHRASTUS (ap. PLUTARCH, 


adv. Col. 7,2, p 1110). 


1 SToB. Hel i. 206: Geddp. 
xpogdiaipes (Mein. -apOpot) ais 
aitiats Thy xpoa'peowrx. PSEUDO- 
PLUuT. V. Hom. ii. 120, p. 1156. 

2 11. éxovalov a’, DIoG, v. 43. 

3 DioG. v. 42 sq. (with which 
cf. the further information in 


USENER, Anal. Theophr. 4 sq.) 
attributes to Theophrastus the 
following ethical works: § 42, 
x. Blwy three books (if this work 
really treated of the different 
pursuits in life, eg. the los 
Gewpnrixds, mpaxtixds, awoAavort- 
nds, &c. [cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 140, 
n. 2], and was not merely bio- 
graphical); § 43, épwrikds a’ 
(ATHEN. xiii. 562, e. 467, b. 606, 
Cc), *. Epwros a’ (STRABO, x. 4, 12, 
p. 478), w. evdamovias (ATHEN. 
xii. 543, xiii. 567, a; BEKKER, 
Anecd. Gr. i. 104, 31; Cro. Tuse. 
v. 9, 24, cf. ASLIAN. V. H. ix. 
11); § 44, w. ndovqs ads ’Aptoro- 
TEANS a, ©. Ndovis BAAO a’ (ATHEN. 
xii. 626,d, 511,c; did. vi. 273, c. 
viii. 347, e, where he adds, how- 
ever, that this work was also at- 
tributed to Chameleon) ; KaAAr- 
oOévns fx. wévOovs (ALEX. De An. 
fin., Cic. Zuare. v. 9, 25, iii. 10, 
21); § 45, wm. galas 3 B. 
(HIERON. vi. 517, b, ed. Vallars.: 
GELL. XW. A. i. 3, 10, viii. 6, and 
infra, p. 409 sq.), mw. tAorimlas 
2 B. (Clic. ad Att. ii. 3 ad fin.); 
§ 46,4. Pevdous jdov7s (OLYMPIO- 
DOR. Phileb. 269); § 47, 7. 
evruxlas: OiuKay oxorAGy a’ : HOuo) 
Xapanripes (v. infra) : 7. KoAakeias 
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work of Aristotle, his chief merit being the greater 


fullness with which he develops it in details. 


a’ (ATHEN. vi. 254,d): dusAntixds 
a’: 3. Spkova’: w. tAovTOV a (ASPAS. 
in Ath. N. 51,and Cic. Off. ii. 16, 
56). mpoBAfuara moAitiKa 7OiKd 
puoikd épwrikaa’; § 50, w. eboeBelas 
(Schol. in Aristoph. Av. 1354; 
as to BERNAYS’ view vide supra 
ii. p. 355, n. 2), w. madelas 7) ™. 
apetav ©. cwhpocvyns a’ (to this 
work the Fragm. apud STOB. 
Floril. iv. 216, No. 124, ed. Mein. 
might be referred). A work 7. 
wadev not named by Diogenes is 
referred to by SIMPL. Catcq. 69, 
8. Schol. in Ar. 70, b, 3. Theo- 
phrastus, however, also wrote two 
larger ethical works, of which one 
may possibly be the 76ixcal oxodAal 
of Diog., which must in that case 
have had more than one book. 
The two are referred to as ‘H@txa 
and m.’H@av. Out of ‘ @eddp. ev 
Trois Oikos, PLUT. Pericl. 38 
quotes a story about Pericles. 
“Ey tois m, 70av’ Theophr. had, 
according to the Scholiast in 
CRAMER'S Anecd. Paris. 1. 194, 
made mention of the avarice of 
Simonides, and according to 
ATHEN. xv. 673 e,acontemporary 
of this scholar named Adrantus 
wrote five books mepl ray mapa 
Ocoppdatw év Tots mepl Ody kad’ 
iatoptay Kal A€kw (nTrovmevwy, and 
a sixth book epi tav év Tots 
"HOikois Nikouaxelois “AptororéAous. 
We must assume from this that 
this ethical treatise of Theo- 
phrastus was on a more compre- 
hensive scale than Aristotle’s, 
since it gave occasion for so much 
more voluminous an_ historical 
commentary ; and we also gather 
expressly that it, like the Mico- 
machean Ethics, comprised seve- 





We can- 


ral books. In fact, EUSTRAT. in 
Eth. N. 61, b, tells us, obvi- 
ously from a_ well-informed 
source, that the verse éy 8&é 
Sixaootvn, &c. (ARIST. Eth. v. 2, 
1129, b, 29) was ascribed by 
Theophrastus in the first: book . 
"HOav to Theognis, and in the 
first book of the ’H@:«a& to Pho- 
cylides. From one of these 
works, or perhaps from both, the 
sketches of various faults which 
are collected in the Characters 
as we have it appear to have 
been borrowed. That this, as it 
stands, is an authentic work of 
Theophrastus is incredible ; and 
that a genuine treatise on Cha- 
racters by him underlies it, as 
BRANDIS, ili. 360, thinks possible, 
is in fact very unlikely. The 
origin of the collection above 
suggested explains, on the one 
hand, the fact that it does not 
form a connected whole, and, on 
the other, the fact that it exists 
in several ditferent recensions, as 
to which cf. PETERSEN, Theoph. 
Characteres, p. 56 sqq., SAUPPE, 
Philodemi De vitiis, I. x. 
(Weimar, 1853), p. 8. SPENGEL, 
Abhandl. der Miinchener Akad. 
Phil., Philos. Kleinschriften, iii. 
495, and PETERSEN, Theoph. 
Characteres, p. 66, have also sug- 
gested that this Theophrastian 
treatise has been used for 
the statement of the ethical 
teaching of the Peripatetics in 
STOBAEUS, cl. ii, 242-334, 
HERREN having already con- 
nected a part of the account (v. 
his remarks on p. 254) with 
THEOPHR.’S book m. edtuxtas, In 
any case, the sources from which 
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not, however, fail here to observe a certain deviation 
from Aristotle’s point of view, consisting not so 
much in new or different conclusions as in a slightly 
altered estimate of the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent elements which it is the problem of ethics to 
combine. Aristotle had not overlooked the significance 
| of external goods and circumstances for the moral life 
of man, but he regarded these only as aids and instru- 
ments of moral activity, and insisted on their subordina- 
tion to practical virtue. In Theophrastus, on the other 
| hand, we find springing from his desire to escape from 
all disturbances a tendency to attach greater importance 
to outward circumstances. With that preference for 
theoretic activity which is so deeply rooted in the 
Aristotelian system, there is united in Theophrastus 
the demand of the student to be permitted to devote 
himself without hindrance to his work as well as that 
limitation to private life which was the outcome of the 
altered conditions of the time. As a consequence of 
this his moral tone lacks some of tke rigor and force 
which, in spite of his cautious regard for the external 
conditions of action, are so unmistakable in Aristotle. 
The objections, however, which were urged against him, 
especially by his Stoic opponents, on this ground, are 
manifestly exaggerated; the difference between him 
and Aristotle is an insignificant one of emphasis, not a 
fundamental one of principle. 


SroB2£vus drew must have been ofTheophrastus himself, except in 
of amuch later date (cf. ZELLER, the one passage (at p. 300) where 
Ph. d. Gr. iii. a, 546 sq.) and we he is named. As to this, ef. 
cannot use his statement as BRANDIS, p. 358-9. 

evidence concerning the teaching 
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The character here attributed to the ethical views 
of Theophrastus shows itself especially in his account of 
happiness, which he holds to be the goal of philosophy 
as of human activity in general.! While he agrees 
with Aristotle in holding that virtue is absolutely 
desirable, and regards it, if not alone, at least in a special 
sense as good,” he yet was unable to admit that outward 
conditions are indifferent. He denied that virtue alone 
was sufficient for happiness, or that the latter could 
exist together with extreme forms of physical suffer- 


ing.? 


' Circ... Vin. v. 29, 86: ‘ omnis 
auctoritas philosophiz, ut ait 
Thevphrastus, consistit in vita 
beata compararda. beate enim 
vivendi cupiditate incensi omnes 
sumus ’—assuming that the words 
‘ut ait Th.’ are to be transposed to 
this place, as appears probable. 

2 CICERO, Legg. i. 13, 37-8, 
counts Theophrastus and Aristotle 
among those ‘ qui omnia recta et 
honesta per se expetenda duxe- 
runt, et aut nihil omnino in bonis 
numerandum, nisi quod per se 
ipsum laudabile esset, aut certe 
nullum habendum magnum bo- 
num, nisi quod vere laudari sua 
sponte posset.’ To Theophrastus, 
however, we ought to ascribe only 
the latter of these opinions, and 
this the more confidently be- 
cause it is probable from the con- 
text that CICERO is here, as else- 
where, following ANTIOCHUS, 
whose eclectic point of view led 
him to minimise the differences 
between the ethics of the Stoics 
and of the Peripatetics, just as 
muchas the Stoics, on their side, 
were accustomed to exaggerate 


=—_ 


He complained of the disturbances to which our 


the distinction. In Tusc. v. 9, 24, 
CICERO himself tells us that 
Theophrastus admitted three 
kinds of Goods—as did Ari- 
stotle (supra, vol. ii. p. 151, n. 1), 
Plato and the Academics (see 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr.i. 808, n. 3, 
and 879, n. 2). 

3 Cic. Tusc.v. 8,24: ‘Theophr. 

. cum statuisset, verbera, tor- 
menta, cruciatus, patriz ever- 
siones, exilia, orbitates magnam 
vim habere ad male misereque 
vivendum [so said Aristotle also ; 
v. supra, Vol.1i. pp. 145, 150, nn. 1, 
2], non est ausus elate et ample 
loqui, cum humiliter demisseque 
sentiret . . . vexatur autem ab 
omnibus [bythe Stoicsand, above 
all, the Academics]... quodmulta 
disputarit, quaamobrem is qui tor- 
queatur, qui crucietur, beatus 
esse non possit.’ Cf. Fin. v. 26, 
77, 28, 85. It is no doubt the 
same part of the teaching to 
which CICERO, in Acad. ii. 43, 
134,alludes when he remarks that 
Zeno hadexpected of virtue more 
than human nature admitted, 
‘Theophrasto multa diserte copio- 
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intellectual life is subjected from the body;! of the 
shortness of human life, which ceases just when we 
have arrived at some degree of insight;? and of the 
dependence of man upon circumstances which lie 
beyond his own control.* It was not indeed his inten- 
tion to depreciate in this way the worth of virtue, or to 
seek the essence of happiness in accidental advantages 
and states,‘ but he certainly seems to attribute to out- 
ward relations greater importance than his master had 
done. The explanation of this trait must be sought, 
however, in his predilection for the peace and quiet of 
the life of study. He is not accused of attributing to 
external goods as such any positive value.® Even his 


seque [contra] dicente’; and also 
when he complains, in Acad. i.9, 
33, that ‘Theophr. . . . spoliavit 
virtutem suo decore imbecillam- 
que reddidit, quod negavit in ea 
sola positum esse beate vivere’ ; 
cf, Kin. v. 5, 12: ‘ Theophrastum 
tamen adhibeamus ad pleraque, 
dummodo plus in virtute tenea- 
mus, quam ille tenuit, firmitatis 
et roboris.’ 

! Apud PuLuT. De Sanit. tu. 24, 
p. 135,e. In PorPH. De Abstin. 
iv. 20, p. 373 we have the saying : 
WoAY TH ThHuaTt TEAELY evolKiov Thy 
Wuxnv: that is, as it is explained 
in the Plutarch Fragment i. 2, 2, 
p. 696, the Adma, PdGor, emiBvpian, 
(nAotuTiat. 

2 Vide supra, vol. ii. p. 351, 
n. 2. 
3 Circ. Tusc. v. 9, 25: ‘Vexatur 
idem Theophrastus et libris et 
scholis omnium philosophorvm, 
quod in Callisthene suo laudavit 
illam sententiam: vitam regit 
fortuna, non sapientia.’ Cf. PLUT. 
Cons. ad Apoll, 6, p. 104, d. 


* Cf. supra vol.ii p. 402, n. 1. 
The story about Pericles in 
PLUT. Pericles, 38, can only be 
intended to lead up to a negative 
answer to the question which is 
there proposed by Theophrastus, 
€i mpos Tas TUXaS TpéweTaAL TA HON 
kal Kiwovmeva Tois TOV TwUaTwY 
mdbeow etlorara: THs aperjs. As 
to the words cited from Calli- 
sthenes, they are (as CICERO him- 
self remarked and indicated ‘by 
his metrical translation) a phrase 
of some other writer, probably a 
tragic orcomic poet, which Theo- 
phrastus quoted ; and, besides, it 
would be necessary, before we 
could draw a safe inference from 
them, that we should know the 
context in which Theophrastus 
introduced them. An isolated 
excerpt such as this in an attack 
by an opponent is nota safe basis 
for a conclusion as to Theo- 
phrastus’s real teaching. 

* He is blamed merely be- 
eause he holds that sorrows and 
misfortune are a hindrance to 
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statements about pleasure closely accord with the 
Aristotelian teaching.! But that preference for the 
scientific life which he shared with Aristotle? was in 
his case not free from one-sidedness, and he held him- 
self aloof from all that might in any degree disturb him 
in the practice of it. We see this espécially in the 
fragment of his work upon Marriage ;* from which he 
dissuaded the philosopher, both on the ground that the 
care of a house and family withdrew him from his 
work, and that he especially must be self-sufficient and 


happiness; but this is genuine 
Aristotelian teaching: v. sup. vol. 
ii.p. 402,n.3. But,on the other 
hand, he required (ap. STos. F'lo- 
ril. iv. 283, No. 202, Mein.), that 
men should by simplicity of life 
make themselves independent of 
external things; he desired, ap. 
PLuT. Lyc. 10 (see PORPH. De 
Abst. iv. 4, p. 304), Cup. Div. 8, 
p. 527, to see man become by a 
proper use of wealth &mAovTos kal 
&(ndos; and he finds (ap, CIc. 
Off. ii. 16, 56) the chief value of 
riches in the fact that they serve 
for ‘magnificentia et apparatio 
popularium munerum.,’ 

' In the passage given by 
ASPASIUS (Class. Journal, xxix. 
115; cf. BRANDIs, ii. 381) 
THEOPH. says, as Aristotle also 
might have said, that it is not the 
desire of a pleasure which is 
blameworthy, but the passion- 
ateness of the desire and the want 
of self-control. According to 
OLYMPIODORUS (in Phileb. 269, 
Stallb., he maintained against 
Plato, uy elvac aGAndm Kal wWevd7 
ndovnv, GAAG mdcas GAnbeis. By 
this, however, he cannot have 
meant to deny the differences in 


quality between different sorts of 
pleasure, which the Peripatetic 
school always admitted. He 
meant merely, as is clear from the 
fuller explanation given by 
OLYMPIODORUS, that the ascrip- 
tion of ‘truth’ and ‘ falsehood’ 
to pleasure is inappropriate, be- 
cause every pleasure is for the 
man who feels it a true pleasure, 
and the predicate ‘ false’ is there- 
fore never suitable. If the words 
} pnréov &c. which follow still 
refer to THEOPH., it seems that 
he even admitted the use of the 
words ‘true’ and ‘false’ in this 
connection, if only they were 
properly explained. 

2 Cic. Fin. v. 4, 11, says of 
both, ‘ vitz autem degendz ratio 
maxume quidem illis placuit 
quieta, in contemplatione et 
cognitione posita rerum,’&c. Jb. 
25, 73, and Ad Att. ii. 16, we are 
told that Diczarchus gave the 
preference to the _ practical 
life, and Theophrastus to the 
theoretical. 

* HIERON. Adv. Jovin. i. 47, 


iv. 6, 189, Mart. Vide Theo- 
phrasti Opp. (ed. Schneid,) v. 
221 sqq. 
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able to dispense with family life.’ It is quite corisistent 
with this attitude of thought that Theophrastus should 
shun, as a hindrance to perfect happiness, such external 
fatalities and sufferings as threaten freedom and peace 
of mind. His nature was not adapted for the battle 
with the world and with the ills of life. The time and 
strength which this would demand would be withdrawn 
from the scientific labours which were his only happi- 
ness; it would interrupt quiet contemplation and the 
intellectual peace that accompanied it. Therefore he 
avoided everything which might involve him in such a 
conflict. Both the Stoic and the Epicurean school at 
this time aimed at making the wise man independent 
self-sufficient. Theophrastus pursued the same 
end, except that, true to the spirit of the Peripatetic 


and 


' Theophrastus in this pas- 
sage is answering the question, 
Whether the wise man would 
take a wife? He begins by say- 
ing that he would, ‘si pulchra 
esset, si bene morata, si honestis 
parentibus, si ipse sanus ac dives.’ 
But he promptly goes on to say 
that all these conditions are 
seldom combined, and therefore 
it is more prudent to avoid 
matrimony. ‘Primum enim im- 
pediri studia philosophiz, nec 
posse quemquam libris et uxori 
pariter inservire. ‘The best pos- 
sible teacher might be to be 
found abroad, but one could not 
go to seek him if one was tied to 
a wife. Again, a wife has no end 
of costly wants. She fills her 
husband’s ears, as Theophrastus 
explains in lively mimicry, with 
hundreds of complaints and 
reproaches, night and day. A poor 


woman is costly to keep: a rich 
one is unendurable. A mandoes 
not discover his wife’s faults 
until after marriage. Her de- 
mands, her jealousies, her insis- 
tences on what is due to her and 
her family are endless. A beauti- 
ful wife is hardly to be kept 
faithful; yet a wife without 
beauty is a burden, &c., &c. It is 
wiser to leave one’s housekeeping 
to a faithful servant, and to trust 
to one’s friends in case of sick- 
ness. As for company, a man 
needs no wife: the wise man is 
never alone, for he has the wise 
men of all ages for his com- 
panions; and if men fail him he 
can speak with God. Nor should 
one set store by children, for 
they often bring one rather 
trouble and expense than joy or 
help. For heirs, a man does 
better to choose his friends. 
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ethics, he refused to overlook the external conditions of 
the self-sufficient life.’ 

As in the points hitherto discussed the difference 
discernible between Theophrastus and Aristotle is one 
of degree only, which does not admit of being strictly 
defined, so also in the remaining portions of his moral 
philosophy which are known to us it is but seldom that 
any important divergence of view is visible. Theo- 
phrastus, like Aristotle, defined virtue as the preserva- 
tion of the true mean according to reason between two 
vices, or, more accurately, as the quality of the will 
directed to this end, under the guidance of insight.? 





1 We should not, however, be 
justified in referring to Theo- 
phrastus the line of argument set 
out in Cic. Fin. v. 6,17, 9, 24 sqq. 
and Sros. Sel. ii. 246 sqq., in 
which the Stoic dogma of the 
life according to nature is brooght 
into relation with the Peripatetic 
theory of the different kinds of 
Good ; for Cicero’s account is de- 
rived, according to c. 3, 8, 25, 75, 
27, 81 from Antiochus, and that 
in Stobwus (ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
iii. a, 646 sq. 2nd ed.) from Arius 
Didymus, and the later Eclecti- 
cism has manifestly coloured both 
of these sources 

2 StoB. Lel. ii. 300: 7d ody 
mpos Nas pécov kpicroy, olov, onoly 
5 @esdpacros, ev Tais évyruxiats 8) 
fey WOAAG SicAOov Kal paxpas ado- 
Aeoxoas, 68t 8 dAlya nal [which 
GaIsF. unnecessarily deletes] 
obdt ravaynaca obros St abra & Mee 
Bh Toy Kaipby EAzBev. airy peodrys 
apos has, airy ydp i’ nuay Gpr- 
orat TE Ady. 8 8 Earw h aperh 
fis mpoaperinh, ev. peadrntt oboe 
Ti mpos Huds, wpiomévn Adyy, Kal 


as dy 3 dpdviuos dpiceter [this is 
word for word the Aristotelian 
definition ; svpra, vol. ii. p. 163, 
n. 2). elra wapa0éuevos tivds 
cufvyias, d&KodovOws te dpnynTh 
(ARisT. Eth. N. ii. 7) onowety 
Ereita wad’ ex2zcrov éxdywr éret- 
pd@n roy tpdmov rovroy [perhaps 
we should read ckoreiv dwreipdén 
Kk. &x, exdywy tT. Tp. T.]° eAhpOnoay 
5é wapaderypdrwy xdpw albe- ow- 
gpocurn, dxodacla, avacOncla: 
mpadrns,  dpyiAdrns, avadynota: 
dvSpela, Opacdrns, SerAla- stxaso- 
civn’ érevlepidrns, aowrla, dy- 
eAevbepla * peyadorpéeresa, uixpompeé- 
wetz, gadraxwvla. After an ex- 
planation on these lines of the 
nature of the virtues named, he 
adds, at p. 306: Todro wey ro THY 
HOiwwey aperav eldos wadntimdy Kal 
Kata perdrntra Oewpotmevoy, 6 3h 
kal thy dvraxodov@lay %xe: [add 
Ti dpovfoe:|, wAhy odx duolws, 
GAA’ 4 ev Hpdynots Tuis HOKais 
kata Td Wor, avra 3 exelvy nara 
oupBeBynkds. Sri [read 4] per yap 
Sixasos éorl al ppdvimos, 3b yap 
toidadse avroy Adyos ei8owolet, ov 
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In the description of the different virtues and their 
opposite vices we cannot doubt that he went into 
greater detail than his master,' although we can follow 
his work here only in respect of some of the vices under 


the uncertain guidance of the Characters. 


He did not, 


however, conceal from himself that the distinction be- 
tween the separate virtues is to a certain degree a 
vanishing one, inasmuch as they all find in moral 
insight a common root and connecting principle.? That 


pay Sri [5] dpdvos wal dinxatos 
Kara Td YStov, GAN’ Bri Tay Kadoy 
Kayadwv Kowws mpaxTinds patAou 
3° ovdevds (i.e. ppdrnors is con- 
tained in the idea of justice 
immediately, since justice is the 
adjustment of relations concern- 
ing rights according to opévneais ; 
but justice is contained in the 
idea of opdévnais only mediately). 
—Down to this point the extract 
seems to come from THEOPHBAS- 
TUS, because there is an unbroken 
grammatical connection from the 
words elra wapadéuevos, &c., 
which can only refer to him. 
The reading év rais évruxlas in 
the second line of the passage is 
rightly supported by PETERSEN, 
Theophr. Characteres, 67 s8q., 
against HEEREN’sS conjecture, év 
Trois wep) evruxlas. PETERSEN, 
however, himself distorts THHO- 
PHRASTUS’S meaning (which in 
this evidently incomplete excerpt 
isnot very clearly expressed) when 
he reads cal wry rdv Kapdy EAa- 
Bev,in place of uh 7. x. A. For the 
words obros ... @daBev indicate, 
not the correct course, buta third 
kind of error, that, namely, in 
which what is done may be right 
in itself but not right in relation 
to the particular circumstances of 


the persons acting: where, that - 
is to say, the meodrns xpbs Td 
mwpaypa is observed, but not the 
peodtns «pos nas (cf. supra, 
vol. ii. p. 162, n. 3). 

' This cannot be said to be 
proved with any certainty (as 
has been already pointed out), 
from what we find in SToB. £cl. 
ii. 316 sqq., and Cic. Fin. v. 23, 
65. It is, however, probable in 
itself, arguing on the analogy of 
the general lines of Theophrastus’s 
work, and it is made still more 
probable when we remember the 
detailed description of a series of 
failings which we have in the 
Characters. We are told by 
HEEMIPPUS (ap. ATHEN. i. 21,8: 
cf. swpra, vol. ii. p. 352, n. 1), pro- 
bably with some exaggeration 
(as BRANDIS, p. 359, justly re- 
marks), that Theophrastus in his 
lectures carried even a mimicry 
of outward characteristics to 
great lengths. His tendency to 
and talent in such pictures of de- 
tail is obvious from the Fragm. 
just described at p. 405, n.1, 
supra. The notice of Adrantus 
(supra, p. 400) is probably one of 
numerous examples introduced 
by him to illustrate his Lthics. 

2 ALEX. APHR. De An. 1535, 
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one who so preferred scientific to practical activity 
distinguished dianoétic from moral virtue cannot be 
doubted ; nor could he easily avoid touching upon it in 
his Ethics; but whether he here discussed it at length 
it is impossible to tell.'_ Nor have we fuller informa- 
tion as to his treatment of the passions.” We are only 
informed that he maintained, seemingly against Zeno, 
the naturalness and inevitableness of certain emotions, 
such as anger against wrong-doing and under excite- 
ment.’ For the rest he demands that no one should act 
under the influence of passion—for instance, that no 





one should inflict punishment in anger.‘ 


b: maou kv ErowTo ai aperal TH 
ppovhoe. ovde yap pdd.ov Tay apeTav 
Kata Tov @edppacroy tas Siapopas 
oltw AaBeiv, Os wh KaTa TL Koww- 
veiy avTas GAAHAas. ylvovra 8 
avrais ai mpoonyopla: Kata Td 
mdeiotov. Cf. the end of the 
passage from STOB2US quoted in 
the preceding note. Lbid. p. 270: 
ppévnots decides, both for itself 
and for all other virtues, what is 
and what is not to be done, ray 8 
hAAwy éexdorny amoréuvesOa pdva 
Ta Kad’ éauTiy. 

' That he did not, PETERSEN, 
ib. 66, concludes (with SPENGEL, 
Abhindl. der Miinchen. Akad. 
philol.-philos. Kleinschriften, iii. 
495) from the absence of the Dia- 
noétic Virtues in the Magna 
Moralia. It is, however, to be 
observed, on the one hand (as 
BRANDIS, ii. 6, 1566, iii. 361, 
suggests), that these virtues are 
not in fact unknown to that 
book, and, on the other hand, 
that it is impossible to prove 
that the book here follows Theo- 
phrastus. In Sropaus, Lel. ii. 


Of the sins 


316, we find the efis Oewpnrixn, 
to which belong copla, émiarhun, 
and opdévnois, distinguished from 
the €gis mpaxtikn. Since, how- 
ever, Aristotle himself (see 
supra, vol. ii. p. 178, n.1) only 
discussed the theoretic activities 
in his “thics so far as was neces- 
sary for the complete explana- 
tion of the ethical aspect of life, 
we cannot assume that Theophr. 
treated the subject in any other 
way. 

2 SIMPL. Schol.in Ar. 70, b, 3, 
citing the 7. mabey (d. g. v. supra, 
vol. ii. p. 399), tells us that 
THEOPHR. distinguished the no- 
tions of pius, opyh and @upds by 
the formula of maAAov Kal HrTor. 

3 SENECA, De Jra, i. 14, 1, 
12,1,3; BARLAAM, th, sez. Sto. 
ii. 13 (Bibl. Maw. patr. xxvi. 37 
D,and apud BRANDIS, iii. 356). 
Against the Stoics were doubt- 
less also directed the arguments 
mentioned by SIMPL. Categ. 
Schol. 86, b, 28, as to the muta- 
bility of the virtues. 

4 Sros. Lloril. 19, 12. 


es Google 
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of passion he declared those of desire to be worse than 
anger, since it is worse to succumb to pleasure than to 
pain.! . 

Theophrastus, like Aristotle, had devoted special 
attention to the moral relations which rest upon com- 
munity of life. We know of special treatises written 
by him upon Friendship, Love, and Marriage.? He set 
the highest value upon Friendship—provided it is of the 
right kind, which, however, is not often the case. He 
even went so far as to permit slight violations of duty 
if the interests of a friend could thereby be greatly 
furthered, holding that in this case the qualitatively 
higher worth of moral virtue was outweighed by the 
quantitative preponderance of the counterbalancing 
advantage to a friend, just as the value of a little piece 
of gold might be exceeded by a large quantity of 
copper.‘ All the more necessary must prudence in the 
selection of friends have appeared to him.’ The three 


1M. AUREL. mp. éavr. ii. 10, 21-28, who gives partly the 





Schol. apud CRAMER, Anecd. 
Paris. i. 174. So also Aristotle : 
v. supra, Vol. ii. p. 190, n. 1 and 
p. 113,n, 1. 

2 Supra, vol. ii. p. 399, n. 2. 
Theophrastus’s three books on 
Friendship were extensively used 
by CicERO for his De Amicitia: 
cf. GELL. NW. A. 1. 3, 11. 

3 HIERON. in Micham, iii. 
1648,Mart.: ‘scripsit Theophrastus 
tria de amicitia volumina, omni 
eam praeferens charitati, et tamen 
raram in rebus humanis esse con- 
testatus est.’ Cf. the remark 
quoted supra, vol. ii. p. 405, n. 1, 
that to be cared for by a friendis 
better than to be tended bya wife. 

* See GELL. WV. A. i. 3, § 10, 


Greek text, partly a translation 
and summary. CICHRO (Amic. 
11 sqq. 17, 61) passes, as Gellius 
rightly complains, much too 
lightly over this point. He de- 
claims passionately against the 
view, which nobody set up, that 
a man should commit treason or 
other gross crimes to oblige a 
friend; but at the end he con- 
cedes in two words, that if a 
friend’s interests are very deeply 
involved, ‘declinandum sit de via, 
modo ne summa turpitudo se- 
quatur.’ BRANDIS (iii. 353) sees 
in thisa criticism of the teaching 
of Theophrastus; but this does 
not seem to be necessary. 

5 PLUT. Frat. Am. 8, p. 482, 
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kinds of friendship which Aristotle had distinguished 
he also recognises,' and doubtless in his treatise upon 
them made many fine observations upon the pecu- 
liarities of each of them and the divers relations in 
which friendship involves us.2 He has much less 
sympathy with the more passionate affection of the 
lover: to him this is an irrational desire which over- 
powers the soul, and, like wine, may only be enjoyed in 
This, however, is not the ground of his 
own disinclination to marriage ;‘ upon which, notwith- 
standing, as upon the education and the conduct of 
women,® he may be credited with having said much 
that is true.°® 


Of Theophrastus’s political writings we know, apart 


moderation.* 


b (StTos. Floril. 84,14; SENECA, 


Ep. i. 3, 2; see Schneider, v. 
289): -we must try friends, 
before we love them: with 


our family, the converse is true. 

1 EUSTRAT. in Eth. V. 141, a 
(BRANDIS, iii. 352, by a slip re- 
fers it to Aspasius); Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus held that 
friendships of persons in unequal 
relation were divisible into the 
same three classes as friendships 
of equality. Cf. Hth. Hud. vii. 4 
init., and see supra, vol. il. p. 196, 
n. 3. 

2 Examples are the citations 
given in GELLIUS, vill. 6: ‘In 
reconciliations with friends ex- 
planations are  dangerous:’ 
PLut. Frat. Am. 20, p. 490: ‘If 
friends have everything in com- 
mon, it must especially be true 
that they have their respective 
friends in common :’ PLUT. Cato 
Min. c. 37; ‘Excessive friend- 
ship easily passes over into hate.’ 





_ — ee 


Stos. Floril. 3, 50 ad fin.: ‘ Itis 
better daveloavta ppoviuws amoda- 
Beiv iAik@s, % ocvvaddAdtayra 
piriavOpérws Koulcacba piramex- 
Onudvws.’ Further interesting 
fragments of this work of 
THEOPHR. will be found in 
HEYLBUT, De Theophr. Libr. x. 
piArlas, 13 sqq. 

$ Sros. Floril. 
ATHEN. xiii. 562, e. 

4 Supra, vol. ii. p. 405, n. 1. 

5 See SroB. Floril. 74,42: a 
woman should neither wish to 
see nor to be seen; ibid. 85, 7: 
not politics but housekeeping is 
her sphere; 2bid. vol. iv. 193; 
No. 31 Mein. : education in ypdp- 
para is necessary for girls also, 
but it should not be carried 
beyond what is needful for house- 
keeping. 

6 In the passage cited in 
Stos. Floril. 3, 50, he insists on 
sympathy and friendliness to- 
wards wife and children.—The 


64, 27, 29; 
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from .a number of historical statements, only the general 
fact that here also he endeavoured to supplement the Ari- 
stotelian teaching and that to Aristotle’s account of the 
different kinds of States he added a collection of laws. 
In his own investigations into the nature of the State 
he gave special prominence to the discussion of the 
magisterial offices, and to the treatment of the problems 
that arise in connection with special circumstances. 
It is not to be supposed that Theophrastus deviated in 
any respect from the principles of Aristotle’s political 
doctrine ;' and if in addition to the national bond of 


remaining fragments of Theo- 
phrastus’s ethical texts give 
us only isolated remarks, often 
keen and finely observed, but 
without any special philosophic 
interest. Such are the apoph- 
thegms preserved by STOB.AUS in 
the Plorilegium (see the index 
thereto) and by PLUTARCH, Agis, 
c, 2, and Sertur. c. 13: the 
statement as to his commenda- 
tion of hospitality in Cic. Off. 
ii, 18, 64: the remark (probably 
aimed at Anaxagoras) as to the 
relation between pleasure and 


pain, cited by ASPASIUS in Arist. 


Eth. (Classical Journal, xxix.) 
114. The note ap. ULYMPIOD. 
in Phileb. 169 as to the three- 
fold Wevdos, relates, not to moral 
falsehood, but to the possible 
meanings of wevdhs Hndovh (cf. 
supra, vol. ii. p. 404, n. 1.) 

1 For almost everything we 
know of his politics we are in- 
debted to CicpbRO. We know, 
in fact, that he was one of 
Cicero’s favourite political 
authors (Ad Att. ii. 9,2). Cicero 
tells us, not only that Theo- 
phrastus had thoroughly worked 


out a political philosophy, with 
great knowledge of the subject 
(Divin. ii. 1,3: the ‘locus de ré- 
publica’ was, he says, ‘a Platone 
Aristotele Theophrasto totaque 
Peripateticorum familia tractatus 
uberrime’; Legg. iii.6, 14: ‘Theo- 

hrastus vero institutus ab Ari- 
stotele habitavit, ut scitis, in eo 
generererum’), but he gives us fur- 
ther details as to the contents of 
his politicat writings. Legg. iii. 6, 
14: ‘Sed hujus loci de magis- 
tratibus sunt propria quedam, a 
Theophrasto primum, deinde a 
Dione [? Diogene] Stoico quexsita 
subtilius. Jin. v. 4, 14: ‘Om- 
nium fere civitatum, non Greecize 
solum, sed etiam barbariz, ab 
Aristotele mores instituta dis- 
ciplinas, a Theophrasto leges 
etiam cognovimus; cumque uter- 
que eorum docuisset, qualem in 
republica principem esse con- 
veniret, pluribus preterea cum 
scripsisset, quis esset optimus 
reipublicz status: hoc amplius 
Theophrastus, que essent in re- 
publica inclinationes rerum et 
momenta temporum, quibus esset 
moderandum utcumque res pos- 
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fellow-citizenship he gives express prominence to the 
natural brotherhood of all men,' yet this is quite in 
harmony with the spirit of his master,? however signi- 
ficant the approach in it may be to the cosmopolitanism 


of the Stoics.’ 


In one of his ethical writings Theophrastus expressed 
views upon sacrifice in which the ascetic Aristotelian 


tularet.’—Of Theophrastus’s poli- 
tical works we know from 
Diogenes, «c., the véuo:in twenty- 
four books (see 7. 97-106; the 
émitouy vouwv in 10 bks. can only 
be a later extract from the 
vouot); 1 bk. w. véuwy and 1 bk. z. 
Trapavouwy (D10G.47), perhaps also 
excerpts from the vdéuor; 3 bks. 
vouobetav (the title was no doubt 
vouobéra: or mepl vouob.); 4 bks. 
mokitik@yv €Oav; 6 bks. woditiKov 
(D.45), and again 2 bks. mwodirina@y 
(D. 50), which were probably a 
duplicate or excerpt of the others 
[unless we are to read in D. 50 
with COBET and HENKEL (Stud. 
z. Gesch. d. griech. Lehre vom 
Staat, p. 20), not mwodArrixay, but, 
on the analogy of the Aristote- 
lian moditixds (supra, vol. 1, 
p. 59) wodcticov]; 1 bk. m. ris 
aplorns moditelas (D. 45) or 
(D. 49) mas Upior’ bv wéats 
oikotro ; 2 bks, émirouny tHs TIAdtow- 
vos mwodutelas; 1 bk. m. BaciAelas 
(D. 42) and 1 bk. m. rupavvidos 
(D. 45), both probably combined 
in the 2 bks. w. BaoiAelas (D. 49) ; 
mpos Kdooavdpov m. Baotdelas 
(D. 47), which according to 
ATHEN. iv. 144, e, was also as- 
cribed to Sosibius ; 1 bk. 7. wa:delas 
BaotAews; 4 bks, woditix@y mpds 
Tovs Katpovs (to which also the 
2 bks. kaipav, D. 50, may be re- 
ferred). This work is often cited 


(by Clic. Fin. v. 4, 11 as the 
‘momenta temporum ’).—Further 
notes as to these writings and the 
evidence about them will he 
found in USENER, Anal. Th. 
6 sqq., HENKEL, ibid. 19 sqq.; 
and as to the véuo in particular, 
see USENER, Rhein. Mus. xvi, 
470 sqq. 

'See the passage apud 
PORPH. De Abst. iii. 25, cited 
supra, Vol. ii. p. 396, n. 1. 

2 See the passage from 
Eth. viii. 13, 1161, b, 5 referred 
to supra, p. 219, n. 5, where Ari- 
stotle says that a friendship with 
a slave is possible, not indeed 
i SovAos, but 4 &vOpwmros: Soxet 
yap elval tt Sikatoy wayr) avOpdre@ 
mpos mavTa Toy Suvduevoy Kowwyij- 
gat vduov Kal gouvOqKns: Kar 
pirdla 5h, ka® boov &vOpw- 
TOS. 

3 Cf. BERNAYS, Theophr. ub. 
Frommigk. 100sq. His remark that 
in the Aristotelean Ethics there 
is nonote of the love of humanity 
must be somewhat limited by the 
passage just cited; but we may 
concede that in Theophrastus 
this side of things, which in 
Aristotle was far less promi- 
nent, obtained much greater im- 
portance in conformity with the 
spirit of the new epoch which 
came with Alexander. 


rgle 
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followed Empedocles and anticipated Porphyry.' He 
not only sought historically to prove that originally 
only the simplest products of nature? were used for 
sacrifices, and that animal offerings especially were of 
later origin,? but he also demanded that men should 
abstain from the latter, and confine themselves to the 
more harmless presentation of fruits of the field. The 
slaughter, moreover, of animals in general and the use 
of their flesh, in so far as the former was not rendered 
necessary by their ferocity, the latter by lack of 
other provisions, he was consistent enough to condemn, 
on the ground that these beasts are akin to us, and 
therefore possess rights as against us which forbid us 
forcibly to rob them of life.> He did not, however, on this 
account desire to renounce the national rites of sacrifice.® 
He merely said that their moral value lay, not in the 
greatness of the gift, but in the disposition of the giver.’ 


1 The w. eboeBelas, d. g. v. 
supra, Vol. ii. p. 355, n. 2. 

2 Fg. first grass, then fruits; 
first water, then honey, and, still 
later, wine. 

7 PoRPH. De Abstin. ii. 5-8, 
12-15, 20-1, pp. 39, 56, 62, 79, 
&c., Bern. He dealt with human 
sacrifices (ibid. c. 7) and with 
the peculiar customs of the Jews 
as to sacrifices (ii. 26) ; see, as to 
the mistakes in the latter section, 
BBRNAYS, p. 109 sqq. 184-5. 

4 Ibid. c. 12 sqq. 22 sqq. 

3 Ibid. c. 12-18, 22-23, and 
cf. supra, ii. p. 396. 

6 Thid, ii. 43, p. 184: Sore 
kara Td eipnucva Ceodpdory 
Obcouev Kal pets. The theory 
which Porphyry here sets out, 
that this view was founded on a 


belief in Demonology, cannot be 
taken from Theophrastus; and, 
in fact, Porphyry does not as- 
cribe it to him. Nor have we 
any sufficient ground in PLUT. 
Def. Orac. 20, p. 420, to assert 
that Theophrastus believed in 
Demons. Evenif it be true that 
the passage correctly represents 
his attitude to the belief, it 
would only prove that, while he 
could not accept it in the pre- 
vailing form, he did not feel free 
to reject it absolutely. 

7 Apud STOB. Floril. 3, 50, 
he says: xpi tolvyuy roy wéAAovra 
OaupacOhoerba: wept rd Oetoy pido- 
Ourny elvat uh TE WOAAR OvEw GAAS 
T@ wuKvada timgy rd Oetov> 7d yey 
yap ebroplas 7d 8' doidrnros onpetoy, 
and ap. PORPH. De Abstin. ii. c. 
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His whole conception of religion was undoubtedly iden- 
tical with that of his master.! 

From the numerous works of Theophrastus upon 
Rhetoric? only a few not very important observations 


are preserved.® 


19, he goes on to say that the 
costliness of the offering is not 
the important thing, but rather 
the purity of the intention; for 
the Godhead will be best pleased 
by the right direction of that in 
us which is akin to Himself, and 
most divine: with which cf. 
ARIST. th. ix. 9, 1179, a, 24. 

! We have shown this of his 
theology, see supra, vol. ii. p. 370 
sq. As to matters touching popu- 
larreligion and its myths,it would 
be quite in the spirit of Aristotle 
if Theophrastus explained the 
Prometheus myth by the theory 
that Prometheus was the first 
teacher of men (Fr. 59, b. 
Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1248), 
and the myth of the Nymphs 
nursing Dionysos by reference to 
the ‘tears’ of the vine (ATHEN. 
xi. 465, b). 

2 De quo cf. USENER, Anal. 
Theophr. p. 20 whose conjecture, 
that the words ef5n 1¢’ wept texvav 
pntopikav are the general title 
covering the books separately 
set out in the list, seems very 
probable. 

’ The definition of the cxéupa 
as dveidiouds auaptias mapeoxnua- 
Tismevos (PLUT. Qu. Conv. ii. 1, 
4,7, p. §31), which is certainly 
taken from one of the rhetorical 
books (or perhaps, as BRANDIS, 
iii. 366, suggests, from the fm. 
yeAolov) and afew similar details 
(see #’r. 93-96, the Index to the 
Rhetores Graeci s. v, ‘ Theophr.,’ 


Of his works upon the theory of art‘ 


Cic. De Invent. i. 35, 61), and 
also the statement of AMMONIUS 
(Theophr. Fr. 74 sq. cf. supra,vol. 
ii. p. 363, n. 3) that Theophr. dis- 
tinguished in speech a double 
relation—that to the hearers, and 
that to the subject in hand. 
With the former Rhetoric and 
Poetics are cuncerned, and these 
studies accordingly have to do . 
with choice of expression, charm 
of utterance, pleasing and effec- 
tive presentation of the subject, 
&ke : ths 5é ye mpdbs TA mpdyuara 
Tov Adyou axécews 5 Hiddcopos 
mponyoumevws emimeAhoerat, TO TE 
Wevdos Siedeyxwv kal rd aAndes 
amodeixvis, AMMONIUS cites this 
sentence to prove that the 7m. 
épunvelas dealt only with the 
amopavTikds Adyos: it must ac- 
cordingly have referred in the 
text of Theophr. only to the 
form of oral statement, and it 
cannot have been intended as a 
statement of the distinction be- 
tween philosophy in general and 
Rhetoric and Poetics. 

4 Dioc. 47-8, 43 mentions 
two wm. mointikyjs, and one wm. 
kwuqmdias; ATHEN. in vi. 261, d, 
names the latter,and in viii. 318, 
a, also the m. yeAolov, but what he 
professes to cite from it is quite 
incredible. The statement that 
Tragedy was 7pwikis tixns tmepl- 
oracis (DIOMED. De Oratione, p. 
484, Putsch) could not have 
satisfied Theophrastus as a com- 
plete definition, after the elabo- 
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the books on music,' which were highly valued by the 
ancients,” are the only ones of which we have any 
detailed information. Even this for the most part 
refers to the physical explanation of sounds, and has 
already been dealt with in that connection.? Other- 
wise we learn merely that Theophrastus ascribed the 
effect of music to a movement of the soul,‘ by means 
of which we are delivered from the trouble and annoy- 
ance caused by certain affections;5 that he further 





rate investigation of the subject 
which Aristotle had already pro- 
vided. 

1 PLutT. NM. P. Suar. V. sec. 
Epic. 13, 4, p. 1095, argues thus 
against Epicurus: rf Aéyeis, & 
"Exlxoupe ; xiOapmiay nal abAntay 
Ewbev axpoacduevos eis Td Odarpoy 
BadiCes, év 8¢ cunrocly Geoppdorov 
wep cuupwviay Siadreyoudvov ral 
’"Apiorotévov wep) peraBoAay Kal 
’"Aptoropdvous wept ‘Ouhpov ra dra 
KaradhWy tais xepoi; He thus 
places Theophrastus on a level 
with the famous musician Ari- 
stoxenus. The reference to 
Theophrastus cannot be ex- 
plained (BRANDIS, iii. 369) of 
table talk about Music found in 
one of his books or otherwise 
published by him, any more than 
the reference to Aristoxenus 
could be. 

2 JI. povorxgs 2 bks. (D. 47 cf. 
infra, n. 3); appovixay a’ (D. 46); 
x. pudueov a (D. 50). For a 
Fragm. from bk. ii. w. wove. (Fr. 
89) see supra, vol.ii. p. 379, n. 3. 

3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 379, n. 3. 

* So CENSORIN. Di. Nat. 12, 
1: ‘haec [musica] enim sive in 
voce tantummodo est .. . sive, 
ut Aristoxenus, in voce et cor- 
poris motu, sive in his et pre- 


terea in animi motu, ut putat 
Theophrastus.’ 

5 At the end of Fr. 89 he 
says: ula 8€ puots THs povoikijs, 
klynois tTHS Wuxs [or, as he put 
it earlier, xlynua peAwsyrindy rep) 
Thy Wuxhv], 7 Kara ardAvow 
yryvondyn Tav 8a Ta wdOn Kandy, }) 
ei un hv. The manifestly defec- 
tive clause at the end is amended 
by BRANDIS, p. 369, by reading, 
not # xara awéA., but 4 K. axda. 
meaning: ‘Music is fitted to 
give us relief from the pains that 
arise from the emotions, or to 
awake them where they do not 
exist.’ This sense, however, 
would require, instead of ef uh 
hv either 8mov ovx €or fy or edy uh 
7. Besides, the sense so obtair.ed 
is not altogether satisfactory. 
ZELLER suggests that the text 
may have been somewhat as 
follows: x. awéA. ... Kaniay, 
BéaAriov Exew hpas woe? 4 ef uh Fv: 
‘Music is a movement of the soul 
which brings relief from the pains 
produced by the emotions, and so 
produces in us a higher kind of 
wellbeing than we should have 
Lad, if these emotions had never 
been aroused ’—which is exactly 
the Aristotelian idea of Cathar- 
sis: cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 309 sqq. 
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enumerated three of these affections: pain, pleasure, 
and possession ;' that he connected the lively impression 
produced by music with the peculiar susceptibility of the 
auditory sense ;? and that he held that even physical 
disease could be cured by music.* So far as we may infer 
from these few fragments the nature of Theophrastus’s 
theory of art, it cannot have been different from that of 


Aristotle. . 


1 PLUT. Qu. Conv. i. 5, 2, p. 
623: Adye: 3 @cedpp. povomns 
dpxas tpeis elvar, AUwrny, Hovhy, 
évOovciacpdy, ws éxdorov rotrwy 
waparpémovros éx tov cuvfO0ous Ka) 
éyxAlvovros thy gwrhv. See 
also JOH. LypDus, De Mens. ii. 
7, p. 54, Roth., and in CRAMER’S 
Anecd. Paris. i. 317, 15. 

2? PLut. De Aud. 2, p. 38, a: 
wepl rijs &xovorixis aicOhoews, hy 
6 Gedgp. wabnricwrdrny elval pnor 
waowy; whether the further argu- 
ments are also taken from Theo- 


phrastus it is impossible to say. 

3 ATHEN. xiv. 624, a: Sr: 8é 
xal vdécous iarat povoiwh Ceddp. 
iordpnoev ev rq wepl évOovciacpor, 
isxtaxods pdoxwy avdcouvs S:ate- 
Aeiy, ef xaravAhoo: Tis Tov Térov 
Th Gpuyior) apyovig. The like in 
PLIN. H. XN. xxviii. 2,21. We 
are told that viper bites and 
other hurts were, according to 
THEOPHR., healed by flute-play- 
ing (GELL. iv. 13, 2, APOLLON. 
Mirabil, c. 49). 
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EUDEMUS, ARISTOXENUS, DICASARCHUS, AND OTHERS 


NEXT in importance to Theophrastus of the immediate 
disciples of Aristotle’ comes Eudemus of Rhodes.? 
Rivalling Theophrastus in erudition, he also wrote 
numerous treatises on the Peripatetic philosophy and 


the. history of science.’ 


! We know nothing further 
of his life. He is often referred 
to as ‘the Rhodian’ and as ‘the 
scholar of Aristotle,’ to distin- 
guish him from other men of the 
same name (v. FRITZSCHE, Lth. 
Eud. xiv). As he seems to 
have framed his Logic under 
Theophrastus’s personalinfluence, 
but corresponded by letter with 
him about Aristotle’s Physics (v. 
supra, Vol. i. p. 136, n. 2, p. 143), 
we may conjecture that he lived 
for a time at Athens under Theo- 
pbrastus’s teaching, and that he 
afterwards went to his home, or 
to some other country. Cf. 
infra, p. 419, n. 2. 

2 He is so described in the 
story referred to supra, vol. i. 
p. 39,n.1, and in the statemert 
(tbid. p. 80, n.) that he edited 
Aristotle's Metaphysics. This 
story, however, is made doubly 


improbable by the statement 
(ASCLEP. Schol in Ar, 519, b, 
VOL. II, 


All that we know of him, 


38 sqq.) that Aristotle sent it to 
him to ask if it should be pub- 
lished, for the book is obviously 
incomplete; cf. Hist.-phil. Abh. 
d. Berl. Ahad. 1877, p. 156. 

* We know of the following 
books by Eudemus (for the pas- 
sages where they are named see 
FRITZSCHE, ibid. xv., and for 
the Fragments, see SPENGHL, 
Hud. Fragmenta, ed. ii. 1870): 
Tewuerpixal toroplat, ’Ap.d- 
MnTikKyH toropla, “Aortpodo- 
viral toropla:, the chief and 
almost the unique source of all 
later information as to the ancient 
mathematicians and astronomers. 
To these may perhaps be added a 
history of theological ideas; at 
least, that he went into this 
inquiry closely, and that in this 
connection ‘(following Aristotle : 
cf. supra, vol.i. p. 57, n.) he dealt 
with the cosmogonies of Orpheus, 
Homer, Hesiod, Acusilaus, Epi- 
menides, and Pherecydes, and 
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however, goes to show that his merit as a philosopher 
consisted far more in his appropriation and propagation 
of Aristotelian doctrines than in any independent deve- 
lopment of them.' In logic, indeed, as has been already 
shown, he found it necessary to deviate from his master 
on isolated points, and in one or two not unimportant 
respects to supplement the Aristotelian theory ;? but 


also with the Babylonian, 
Zoroastrian, Phoenician, and (less 
accurately) the Egyptian theo- 
ries as to the origin of the world, 
we learn from Damasc. De 
Prine. c. 124-5, p. 382 sqq.; cf. 
Diog. L. Proem. 9 (Fr. 117-8); 
cf. also supra, vol. ii. p. 352, n. 4 fin. 
In the same connection he may 
well have treated of the Platonic 
Cosmogony, and the remark pre- 
served by PLuT. An. Proer. 7, 3, 
p. 1015, as to: Matter, may have 
belonged to this discussion, al- 
though it might also belong to 
his Physics. There were also a 
7. ywlas, an ’Avadurind in at 
least two books (supra, i. p. 67,n. 1, 
ii. p. 358, 0.3; Fr. 109 sqq.), a. 
Aétews(supra, vol.i. p.66,n.1; Fr. 
113 sqq.); but probably not Cate- 
yories or ®. épunvelas (supra, vol. 
i. p. 66). Then there was the 
Physies, which we shall speak 
of presently, and the Hthics, of 
which we still possess the first 
three books and the last (supra, 
vol. i. p. 98, n. 1). A zoological 
work was also current under his 
name in later times, as we know 
from APUL. Apol. c. 36 (Fr. 109), 
AAuIAN, Hist. An. iii. 20, 21, iv. 
8, 45, 63, 56, v. 7; but what 
ASlian tells us of its contents does 
not make for its authenticity. 
To this Eudemus Rose (Arisé. 
Libr. Ord. 174) also assigns 


those anatomical inquiries for 
which a writer named ‘ Eude- 
mus’ is mentioned with praise by 
GALEN (vide ZJndex; Ros, ibid. ; 
SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneik. 4, 
ed. i. 539-40), Rurus, Eph. i. 9, 
20, and the Homeric Scholiast 
(v. FRITZSCHE, ibid. xx. 49-50). 
Since this ‘ Eudemus,’ however, 
is not in any of these places de- 
scribed as the Rhodian, and since, 
according to GALEN (De Ut. 
Anat. 3, vol. ii. 890, De Semine, 
ii. 6, vol. iv. 646, Hippocr. et 
Plat. Plac. viii. 1, vol. v. 661, 
Ive. Affect. iii. 14, vol. viii. 212, 
in Aphor. vol. xviii. a, 7, Libr. 
Propr. vol. xix. 30) he was clearly 
not the senior of Herophilus, and 
probably not of Erasistratus, 
who was a pupil of Theophrastus 
(Dioa@. v. 57), nor of the Me- 
trodorus (SEXT. JMfath. i. 258) 
who is referred to as the third 
husband of Aristotle’s daughter 
(supra, vol. i. p. 20, n. 3) ; we may 
more probably suppose that heis 
another Eudemus.—The rhetori- 
cian Eudemus (De Gen.: cf. 
FRITZSCHE, p. xvii) is also 
to be distinguished from our 


philosopher. 

1SimPL. Phys. 93, ob: 
paprupel 3¢ rg Adye Kai EvVdnuos 6 
yynowraros  Tav 'ApiororéAous 
éralpwy. 


2 Cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 358 sqq. 
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he rightly held fast by its fundamental principles, and in 
such changes as he made, we gather that he coincided 
for the most part with Theophrastus, who, as the more 
independent thinker of the two, probably here led the 
way.' In his account of Aristotle’s Physics? he followed 
step by step the lines of the original, as a rule retaining 
its very words.? In his own Physics he seems to have 
permitted himself scarcely any important departure 
from his master,* his modifications consisting merely of 
a reduction of the number of books,® a few transposi- 
tions,® historical and doctrinal explanations, and such 








1 This is indicated by the 
fact that, beyond those points 
which they have in common, 
there is very little noted which 
is peculiar to Eudemus, but much 
more which is peculiar to Theo- 
phrastus. 

2 Apparently he undertook 
this work primarily as a text- 
book for his oral lectures : cf. his 
words ap. SIMPL. Phys. 173 a: 
ef 3€ ris moredoee Trois Mubayo- 
pelos, ds mdAw TA ara apiOu@ [7.e. 
that in a future world each in- 
dividual entity will recur], 
Kayo puvbordoyhow 7d paBdloy [the 
Professor’s rod] @xwy duiv nadnpueé- 
vos. If we take this passage 
along with that quoted supra, 
vol. i. p. 136, n. 2, it will be seen 
to be probable that Eudemus set 
up a school of his own in some 
city other than Athens, and that 
it was for this school that he 
compiled his Physics. 

3 See the very full references 
given swp7a, i. p. 148, n. 4. 

4 SIMPLICIUS, who so often 
speaks of HEUDEMUS, notes only 
a single such variance, and that 
is sutticiently doubftul. He tells 


us (ibid. 93, b, 94, a; Fr. 26) 
that EUDEMUS in his second 
book ascribed change in time 
(i.e. a becoming old) to the four 
Aristotelian kinds of motion (v. 
supra, i. p. 423,n. 1). Yet we 
know that he did not agree with 
Theophr.’s extension of move- 
ment to all the categories (see 
supra, ii, p. 373), and that, in 
explaining ARIST. Phys. v. 2, 226, 
a, 23, he expressly pointed out 
that we could only talk of a 
motion of relation by using the 
word in a secondary sense (cf. 
ibid. 201, b). Apart from this 
question, we shall find no vari- 
ance beyond the expression of a 
few slight doubts as to unim- 
portant items of detail. 

5 SIMPL. names only three 
books in the work of Eudemus ; 
and as the citations he gives us 
extend over all the six earlier 
Aristotelian books, (cf. following 
notes) while the seventh was 
passed over by Eudemus (supra, 
i. p. 82), there cannot in all have 
been more than four books in the 
Kudemian Physics. 

6 The inquiries which in Ari- 
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changes in the mode of expression as seemed to him to 


be necessary for the sake of clearness.! 


In the numer- 


ous fragments of his treatise we cannot fail to recognise 
a true apprehension of the Aristotelian doctrine, careful 
consideration of the different questions involved in it, 


stotle occupy Phys. vi. 1-2 were 
dealt with by Eudemus (acc. to 
SIMPL. 220, a)—in connection 
with the question as to the di- 
visibility ad infinitum of Space 
and Time, which is discussed in 
ARIST. Phys. iii. 6 (cf. supra, i.p. 
430, n. 1)—either wholly orin part 
in his second book; whereas Space 
and Time in general, discussed 
by ARIST. in the fourth book of 
the Physics, were by Eudemus 
placed in the third (SIMPL. 124, 
a, 155, b, 167, b, 169, b, 173, a; 
THEMIST. Phys. 40,2). So also 
EKudemus dealt in the second 
book (perhaps in the same con- 
nection) with the question (which 
ARISTOTLE discusses Phys. vi. 5 
ad fin.) how far we may say of 
qualitative change that it takes 
place in an indivisible time. 
Otherwise Eudemus seems to 
have followed the order of the 
Aristotelian works, excepting 
always the seventh book. For at 
the beginning of his commentary 
on this seventh book, at p. 242, a, 
SIMPL. says: Kal § ye EVSnos péxps 
Tovde tos BAOs oxEddy Tijs Rpay- 
parelas Kepadalois d&xodov0hoas, 
Touro mapeAOwy ws wepitrby ex) Ta 
éy rp redevtaly BiSrAlp KepdrAaa 
pernaAGey. According to what is 
said at p.216,a, Eudemus passed 
directly from the end of the 
fifth book to the sixth book. 
Therefore the main part of the 
fifth and sixth books must have 
come with Eudemus, as with 
Aristotle, between the matter of 


the fourth and that of the 
eighth. 

'! In the present edition ZELL. 
has not considered it necessary 
to demonstrate this position by a 
review of the Fragments of the 
Kudemian Physics, mostly found 
in SIMPL., as was done in his 
second German edition, pp. 70!1- 
703: partly because BRANDIS, 
iil, 218-240, has fully gone into 
the contents and character of the 
work, and partly because the. 
materials are also fully given by 
SPENGEL, Fr. 1-82. The only 
items the latter has passed over are 
the remarks, apud SIMPL. Phys. 
2, a, (cf. ARIST. Metaph. xiv. 1, 
1087, b, 13, and Dio. iii. 24) that 
Plato was the first who called the 
material causes crorxeia, and the 
passage cited from PLUTARCH, 
supra, ii. p. 418. In the introduc- 
tion to this work, Eudemus (vr. 
SIMPL. 11, a; Jr. 4) raised the 
question, not touched in the 
Aristotelian Physics,whether each 
of the different sciences should 
deduce its own principles, or 
whether they should in common 
derive them from one higher 
science. Here also, however, as 
ZELLER shows (AHist.-phil. Ab- 
handl. d. Berl. Akad. 1877, p. 159 
sqq. and supra, i. p. 79, n. 1) 
EUDEMUS was following one of 
his master’s texts—i.e. the Me- 
taphysies (iii. 2, iv. 3, 5), of 
which we also find echoes else- 
where in the Eudemian Physics, 
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and a skilful elucidation of many statements and con- 
ceptions; but we shall look in vain in them for fresh 
scientific ideas or observations.! 

Passing over a noteworthy peculiarity in his doctrine 
of the Categories,? we may observe an important devia- 
tion from his master in the borderland between physics 


and metaphysics. 


While in general agreeing with 


Aristotle’s theological conceptions,*? Eudemus yet rightly 


finds the assertion that the primum movens must itself 


' «Kudemus,’ says BRANDIS, 
p. 240, very rightly, ‘ shows him- 
self in his Physies as a scholar 
who follows with care and com- 
prehension the lines of his 
master’s thought, and who only 
leaves them reluctantly and in 
minor matters. When Fritz- 
SCHE, Hth. Hud. xviii. rests the 
opposite view on WEISSE’S state- 
ment (Arist. Phys. p. 300) that 
Eudemus in the Physics varied 
greatly from Aristotle, this only 
shows that neither of them had 
accurately examined the state- 
ments of Simplicius. 

2 In Eth. N. i. 4, 1096, a, 24 
ABIST. named 6 Categories: ti, 
mwowv, moody, mpds Ti, xpdvos, 
témos; EKUDEMUS, on the other 
hand, says in the Hth. Fud.i. 8, 
1217, b, 26, that Being and the 
Good occur in many rr@oes, the 
Tl, mwowwv, moody, mwéTe, ‘kal mpds 
TouTos TO wey ey TH KivetvOa Td 
5¢ évy TG kweiv,’ where the latter 
two, not found in Aristotle 
(supra, i. p. 274), appear to re- 
place the Aristotelian moety and 
TAO XELV. 

’ Fr. 81, b, SIMPL. 319, a 
and b, says that the primum 
movens has its seat (cf. Aristotle ; 
supra, i.p.409,n, 4) in the largest 


of the spheres, that, namely, 
through the pole of which the 
axis of the heavens passes, inas- 
much as this moves quickest 
(following the reading which 
SIMPL. found in Alexander, and 
which is clearly betjer than that 
of the Simpu. MS. text itself). 
He maintained, however, follow- 
ing Aristotle (supra, i. p. 395), that 
it had no parts: cf. p. 422, n. 2, in- 


Sra, and Spengel, p. 109: et duepés, 


gnolv, éott TO TMpoTws Kwody Kal 
Mh Grrerat TOU KiwoupLévov, Tas Exet 
mpos auréd; Eudemus also re- 
peats the saying that God thinks 
only on himself (#th. Hud. vii. 
12, 1245, b, 16: od yap ofrws 6 
debs ed Exar [like a man], GAAa 
BéAtiov }} bore AAO Tt voeiy a’ros 
map avtdv, alriov 8 bri juiv wer 
To eb Kad’ Erepoy, éxelyp Se adrds 
aitov Td ed éotiv), and therefore 
he deduces the further proposi- 
tions that the Godhead needs no 
friends, and that God, by reason 
of his wide separation from man- 
kind, does not loveman, orat least 
does not so love man as man 
loves God (see “th. vii. 3-4, 
1238, b, 27, 1239, a, 17, c. 12, 
1244, b, 7, 1245, b, 14 ; supra, i. p. 
398, n. 1). 
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move with the world in order to move it! inconsistent 
with the immateriality of the movens. He does not seem 
to have observed, however, that the assumption which he 
himself shares as to its position in space is equally so, nor 
does he appear to have given any further explanation 
of the way in which God moves the world.” 

It is to its theological side, again, that we must look 
for the most distinctive peculiarity of the Eudemian 
ethics. Aristotle had confined himself entirely to the 


! Supra, i. p. 409. 

2 Cf. supra, ii. p.421,n.3; Fr. 
82, SIMPL. 320, a: 6 8¢EvS. rovro 
bey odn aropet Sep 5 "ApiororéAns, 
ei évBéxeral tt Kwotuevoy Kiveiv 
guvex@s, dwope: St ayr) rovrou, «i 
evdéxerartd dulynrov Kiveiv: ‘ Sones 
yap, pnol, Td Kivoty Kara téwov } 
@Oovv 4 EAKov Kxweiv (supra, i. p. 
423, n. 1]. ef 8 ph udvoy oftws, 
GAN’ ody awrduevdy ye h abrd } BV 
&AAou, 4 80 évds H wAetdvwv, 7d SE 
depts oddevds evBéxera: &acGat° 
ov ydp dot abrov Td wey apxh rd 
5¢ mwépas, trav 8¢ awrouéyvwy T 
wépata tua [supra, i. p. 438, n. 1]. 
was obv Kwhoer Td auepés ; Kal Aver 
Thy dwoplay Aéyww, Bre Ta pey 
Kwvovpeva Kivel Ta Be hpenovrra, 
kal 7a wey Kivotmeva Kiet awrd- 
peva BAdws [1]. arrdueva, ra 5 
hpewovvra &AAws; BRANDIS, iii. 
240, conjectures, Gar. &AAa BAAws, 
and SPENGEL, p. 110, amr. 
&AA wy; but the words following 
show that before the &AAws there 
must be some reference to that 
which is at rest], obx dyolws de 
adyTa* ov yap as HY Thy cpaipay 
pipOcioay én’ airhy tvw éxiver, 
oftws kal Td apéTws KWicay’ ob 
yop mpoyiwopéeyns Kiwhoews éxeivo 
Kiet’ ov yap dy én: xpétws Kwoln- 
h 8 yi ovdérore jpepovoa xpaotws 


xwhoe. It is the less easy to 
see any solution of the question 
in this argument, that the con- 
nection of the primum movens 
with the earth is not satisfactory 
either in itself or on the lines of 
the Aristotelian system. For in 
the theory stated by Eudemus the 
earth does move by contact, and, 
further, a thing which by its 
nature is unmoved cannot be 
taken as analogous to a thing 
that is at rest, since rest (see 
supra, i. p. 419, 0.5 ad fin.) can 
only be predicated of that which 
has motion. 

3 It has already been pointed 
out (supra, i. p. 98, n. 1, cf. ii. 
p. 176, n. 4) that this text is really 
a work of Eudemus of which only 
the first three books and the 
seventh are preserved ; and that 
FISCHER and FRITZSCHE are in 
error in veferring to it book v. 
15, and books vi. and vii. of the 
Nicomachean Kthics. Eth. Hud. 
vii. 18-15 (which Fritzsche, with 
the majority of the MSS., counts 
as an eighth book) contains 
certain fragments of a larger 
tract, the text of which is much 
injured. There is, however, no 
doubt that this tract did in fact 
stand at the end of the Hudemian 
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natural side of human aims and capacities in his theory 
of morals; Eudemus connects human action in its 
origin and end more closely with the divine. With 
reference to the origin of action he remarks that many 
people without acting from insight are yet fortunate in 
all that they do; and as he was unable to regard this 
phenomenon as accidental on account of the regularity 
of its occurrence,! he held that it must be referred to a 
fortunate gift peculiar to these persons—a natural up- 


rightness of will and inclination. 


this gift ? 


But whence comes 


Man has not given it to himself: it must 


therefore come from God, who is the source of move- 


ment in the world.? 


Hthies proper (as FRITZSCHE, 
p. 244, says, and BRANDIS, ii. b, 
1564—5, proves), and not before 
bk. vii. as} SPENGEL supposed 
(p. 401-2, of the text cited supra, 
i. p. 98, n. 1), by reason of M. Mor. 
li. 7 (from 1206, a, 36 onwards) 
8, 9. 

1 On the principles set out 
supra, 1. p. 362, n. 5, p. 462, n. 3. 

2 In Fud.i. 1, 1214, a, 16, it 
was said that men could become 
happy either by psd@nois or by 
&oKnots, or in one of two other 
ways: #rot Kabdrep of vuupdAnrrot 
kal OedAnmro: Tov avOpeérwy, éem- 
mvola da:uovlov twos domwep évOov- 
aid(ovres, 7) Sia TUXnv. He goes 
on in greater detail at Hid. vii. 
14: with many people almost 
everything succeeds, however 
little pévnois they have (&ppoves 
bvTes KaTopOovd: woAAa év ols 7 
TtUxn Kupla* €71 5 Kal ev ols Téxvn 
éo7l, moAd wéevrat Kal tixns év- 
umépxet), and this, on the above 
principles, is to be attributed, not 
to chance, but to the vais, so 


Insight, moreover, and the virtue 


that such people are not so much 
evTUXEs as edpvels, Ti 5& 5H; [he 
goes on at 1247, b, 18] dp’ ovt 
éverow dpual ev tH Wuxn ai ev 
amd Aoyiouov, al 8 ard dpétews 
&Adyou, kal mpdrepat abtar; ei ydp 
éott pice 7H 50 emibuulay Hdéos 
bpekis, pice: ye eml 7d ayably 
Badifor av wav. ef 5h tTwés ciow 
evpueis, domwep of @dixol ovK émt- 
ordpevor Gdewv, oUtws eb mwepixact 
nal Gvev Adyou dpu@aow, GAA’ bre 
vais eb wépuxe, kal emiOupodor Kal 
tovtov Kal TéTte Kal odTws ws Sei 
kal ob def Kal bre, ovToL KaTopbd- 
govot Kay tTixwow dppoves bytes 
kal BAoyo.... ekelvous ev tolyuy 
evtuxeivy bia piow evdéxera. 7 
yap dpun kal H bpekis otoa ob ede 
Kkarapdwoev, 6 5€ Aoyiouds Fv HAL- 
@cos. We may ask, he adds, at 
Hud, 1248, a, 15, ap’ abrod rodrov 
TUXN aitla, Tov emiOuujoau ob Ser 
kat re Sef; and having, as will 
be seen presently, answered this 
in the negative, he adds, at line 
24: rd 5& (yrovuevoy roir’ éorh, 
tis 1 Tis Kwhoews apxh ev TH 
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that springs from it, however much they may differ in 
themselves from this unreflecting apprehension of right, 
point to the same source,’ since every rational activity 
presupposes the existence of reason, which must itself be 
the gift of God.? And just as virtue in its origin is 
referred to God, so God is held to be the ultimate end 
While Aristotle 


had described scientific knowledge as the highest intel- 


of all intellectual and moral activity. 


lectual activity and the most essential element in happi- 
ness, Hudemus further conceives of this knowledge as 
the knowledge of God, and accordingly converts Ari- 
stotle’s proposition that happiness is coextensive with 


thought (@ewpia)* into the statement that everything 


Wuxn* SHAov 5H, Gowep ev T| Aq, 
Geds kal ev [so Lr. for wav] exeivy 
[— n]. kwel yap mws mayta Td ev 
juiv Oetov. Adyou 5° apx? ov Adyos 
GAAd TL Kpetrtov, Ti otv by Kpeir- 
Tov Kat émothuns ely [Kal vov, as 
SPENGEL and FRITZSCHE add] 
mAhy Oeds; N yap apeT) TOV VOU 
(better, perhaps, ekefvouv or Tov 
beov| dbpyavoy . €xovor yap 
apxiy ToavTyy, ) Kpelttwy TOU vou 
kal BovAevoews —they hit the 
right measure without Adyos, not 
through practice or experience, 
but 7t@ O6e¢. In the same way, 
adds EKudemus, prophetic dreams 
are to be explained: €oiKke yap 7 
&px [Nous as the principle of 
immediate knowledge} azoAvo- 
pévov TOU Adyou laxvew maAAoyv. 
Of. ii. p. 1225, a, 27: the condi- 
tion of the évOovot@yres and mpode- 
yovres is not a free one, although 
the resulting activity is ra- 
tional (diavolas Epyov). We find 
a similar view of téxn in Ari- 
stoxenus. 


! Since this is without Adyos ; 
see last note, and Hud. ibid. 1246, 
b, 37, 1247, a, 13 sqq. 

2 Kud. ibid. 1248, a, 15:.in 
the caseof such happily organised 
natures does the ground of their 
fortunate @vais lie in tixyn? F 
oUTw ye WavTwy EoTar; Kal yap 
TOU vonoat Kal BovdAetdoacba* ov 
yap 5H €BovAevoato BovAevoduevos 
[their insight is not the out- 
come of a previous consideration |, 
GAA’ Ect apxh Tis, avd’ évdonce 
vonoas mpdtepoy vonoa Kal TovT’ 
eis &meipoy. ovK &pa Tov vojoa 6 
vous apxn, ovde Tov BovAedoacba 
BovaAn. Ti otv BAAO WAY TUXNS 
dor’ aro tuxns Gravta ~Eorat, él 
EoTt Tis &pXH Ths ovK Eotiv BAAN 
éiw. altn 5€ 81a th Towdrn TH 
elvat dote TovTo divacba Toreiy ; 
To de (nrovuevoy, &c. (see last two 
notes). 

3 Hth. N. x. 8; supra, il. p. 
143, n. 1. Eudemus shows how 
exactly he agrees with Aristotle 
also in the statement (th. Hud. 
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is a good in proportion as it leads us to the contempla- 
tion of God. All that hinders us on the other hand by 
reason of excess or defect from the contemplation and 
worship of God is evil; and it is just this conception which 
supplies what is wanting in Aristotle, namely a more 
exact definition of the kind of action that is according to 


reason. 


The more persistently we keep that goal in view 


the less shall we be distracted by the irrational element 


in the soul.! 


vii. 12, 1244, b, 23 sqq. 1245,a, 9; 
cf. supra, 200, 5), that life is 
nothing else than aic@dvec@a Kat 
yuwpilew,.... date 51a TovTo Kal 
(jv ae BovAeTa [men wish always 
to live], dt: BovAetar ael yrwpi- 
eu. 

1 Eth. Hud. vii. 15, 1249, a, 21 
(probably the conclusion of the 
whole work): as the doctor has 
a definite point of view [épos], by 
reference to which he, judges 
what is, and how far anything is, 
healthy, oftw xal Ta& orovdalp 
mwepl Tas mpaters Kal aipéoers Tov 
pice: mevy ayabay ovk erawverayv be 
et tive elvar Spov kal rhs ekews Kal 
THs aipécews Kal mept puyis xpn- 
Marwy mwAjOous Kal dAryétnTos Kal 
Tav evtuxnudrwv [l. Kal pvyijs, 
Kal wept xpnudtwy mwAjGos Kal oAL- 
yotnta, &C.], ev wey odv Tots mpd- 
Tepov €AeXOn TH ws 6 Adyos.... 
rovto 8 aAnbés pev, ov aapés 5€ 
[sup.ii.p. 163,n. Ll]. 575% Somep wal 
év Tots &AAots mpds Th Upxov (hy Kal 
mpos Thy ekw Kara Thy évépyeay 
Thy TOU &pxovros.... emel Se kal 
&vOpwros picet auveotnkey €& 
uipxovtos kal apxouevov, kal Exac- 
tov Se d5éot mpos Thy éavtay apxiv 
(nv. altn 5€ birth: BAAwS yap 7 
iarpikh apxh Kal &AAws 7 dyleia, 


But while the effort after the knowledge 


TauTns 5&€ eveka exelrn* ottTw F 
éxer kata Td Oewpyntikdv. ov yap 
emiTAKTiKas Upxwy 6 Beds, GAA’ Ob 
eveka 1 ppdyvnois emirarrer (SitTdv 
dt 7rd oF Evena* Sidpicra 8 ev 
&AAols), emel exeivds ye ovcevds 
detrar. By this reading, in which 
the words before and after 
Sidpicrat are a parenthesis, the 
argument is that : ‘A man should 
direct his life by that in him 
which naturally rules; but that 
is twofold, the active power 
which determines a man’s work, 
and the end towards which that 
power works. The former is 
Reason or opévnois; the latter is 
found in the Godhead: and the 
Godhead as the highest end of 
our activity rules us; not, how- 
ever, likea ruler who gives orders 
for his own ends, since the God- 
head has no need of our services ; 
and God is the end,not in thesense 
in which manis, butin that higher 
sense in which he can be also 
tle end forall men.’ As to this 
twofold meaning of the od Evera 
Aristotle had stated his views in 
his work on Philosophy ; but his 
extant works give us only a few 
hints, from which we gather that 
a distinction is to be drawn be- 


ren 
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of God is, according to Eudemus, the ultimate source of 
all morality, yet the form under which the latter first 
appears and the principle which gives unity in the first 
instance to all the virtues is that goodness of disposi- 
tion which he calls uprightness (xaXoxaya6ia), and 
which consists in the habitual desire for what is abso- 
lutely worthy, the noble and the laudable, for its own 
sake—in other words, in perfected virtue based on love 


of the good.! 


tween that which profits by an 
activity and that which is its 
tinal end; cf. Phys. ii. 3, 194, 
couey ydp wws Kal apets 
rédos* Sixes yap 7d ob Evexa: 
elpntat 5° éy rots wepl pidocodilas. 
Metaph. xii. 7; supra, i. p. 356, 
n. 3, ad fin. De An. ii. 4, 416, 
b, 1: wavra yap txelvov [rot Belov] 
dpéyerat, Kaxelyov Evexa xwpdrre 
joa mparres ard ptow. rd 8 ob 
evexa Sirrdoy 7d pev ov 7d Be G. 
Kudemus seems, in the passage 
quoted above, to have this last 
passage in his mind ; even if the 
words 7d 8 od &. &c., which 


‘ > Y -ar 
a, ou. 


recur in line 20, should, as TREN- 
DELENBURG thinks, be rejected. 
Kudemus then goes on: ris oby 


alpeois kal KTHROW TaY pudE aya- 
Oayv rorhoes THY TOV Beod paduora 
Gewplav, 1) o@paros ® xpnuadrwv } 
pitwy i) TaVv bAAwy ayabay, adrn 
aplarn kat obros 6 8pos ndAAuorTOos * 
Hris 3’ 7) Bv Evderay F 8’ SwrepBoarry 
icwdver Tov Oedy Oepamedey Kal Bew- 
peiv, ality 8 Pavan. Exe 5 rovro 
[sc. 6 €xwv: te. ‘but we have this 
in our soul’) tH WuxF Kal obdros 
Tis wuxis 6 [which is not in 
Cod. #. and should be omitted] 
bpos U&pworos, Ta [1. 7d] Heiora 
aicOavecOas Tov &AAov [ Fr. rightly 
aAd-you] mépous Tis WuxHs 7) ToLovToy. 


Aristotle had indeed touched upon this 


1 Eth. Eud. vii. 15, init.: 
Having dealt with the several 
Virtues, we must also consider 
the whole which is made up by 
their union. This is caronéyala. 
As the well-being of all parts of 
the body is the condition of 
Health, so the possession of all 
virtues is the condition of 
Rectitude. It is, however, not 
the same thing as the mere 
dyabdy elva:r. Only those goods 
are ‘xadda,’ 80a 30 abra ivra aipera 
(so read with SPENGEL, in lieu 
of the unmeaning rdvra ; cf. Fhet. 
1.9, supra, ii. p. 301, n. 3) éwa- 
verd éorw, and only of the virtues 
(cf. 1248, b, 36) can this be said. 
"Ayabbs pey ody dor @ TA pice 
dyad dor ayabda(v. sup.,ii.p. 149, 
n. 3,and Eth. N. v. 2, 1129, b, 3), 
which happens only when the 
right use is made of these goods 
(honour, wealth, health, good 
fortune, &c.); maddbs 5 Kayadds 
Te taY dyabav Ta KaAd twdpxew 
arg 8: aita nal tp Mpaxrixds 
elvat t&év KadGy Kal avray Evexa. 
If a man proposes to be virtuous, 
but only for the sake of these 
natural goods, then he may be 
indeed &ya6bs avip, but he cannot 
have K«adoxaya0la, for he desires 
the beautiful not for its own 
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perfect virtue under the name of justice, but only 
incidentally, and in so far as it presents itself in men’s 
relations to one another:! the proper bond of union 
between the virtues being, in his view, insight.2 In 
giving express prominence to the quality of will and 
disposition which lies at the foundation of all the virtues, 
Kudemus supplies a lacuna in the Aristotelian account. 
In effect, however, Aristotle had stated the same prin- 
ciple in his discussion of the essential nature of virtue.* 

In other respects the Eudemian Lthics, so far as it 
is known to us, differs, ike the Physics, from the Ari- 
stotelian only in individual transpositions, elucidations, 
and abbreviations, in changes of expression and the mean- 
ing of words.* Hudemus indeed breaks the close connec- 
tion between the Hthics and the Politics by inserting 
Economics as a third science between them.’ In his 
Ethics, moreover, he gives a more independent place 
than Aristotle to the cognitive activities and to the 
corresponding dianoétic virtues. But these diver- 


suke. To those of whom this and also see BRANDIS, who at 


latter is true, on the other hand 
(before kal mpoaipovyta, at 1249, 
a, 3, there seems to be a small 
lacuna), not only the beautiful in 
itself, but also every other good, 
comes to be ‘ beautiful,’ because 
it subserves an end which is the 
beautiful: 6 8’ oiduevos Tas aperas 
éxew Sety Evera Tay extds ayabav 
kaTra Td guuBeBnkds TA Kara 
mpaTrret, oti ovvy KadroKayabla 
GpeTn TEAELOS. 

1 Supra, ii. p. 170. 

2 Supra,ii. p. 166, n. 1. 

3 Supra, ii. p. 154, nn. 3, 4; 
155, n.1; p. 149, n. 3. 

4 With what follows cf. 
FRITZSCHE, Hth. Hud. xxix. sqq. 


ii. b, 1557 sqq. iii. 240 sqq. has 
put together the variations of the 
Hudemian Ethics from the 
Nicomachean. 

5 Cf. sup., i.p.186,n.4. It will 
be shown infra, in discussing 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian co- 
nomics, that it is possible that 
Eudemus himself wrote a treatise 
on Economics, and that it may 
perhaps be preserved to us in 
bk. i. of that work. 

6 Supra, ii. p. 178,n. 1. That 
EUDEMUS,i.5, 1216, b, 16, includes 
the poeticaland practical sciences 
under the term montixal émor7- 
at, in contradistinction to the 
theoretical, is unimportant. 
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gencies have no perceptible influence upon his treat- 


ment of ethical questions. 


The further peculiarities of 


the Eudemian Ethics are still more unessential.' On 


' EuD. condenses the open- 
ing (Hth. Nic. i. 1) into a few 
words and begins with JVic. i. 9, 
1099, a, 24; he expressly does 
away in i. 2,1214, b, 11 sqq. with 
the distinction drawn between 
the constituents and the insepa- 
rable conditions of happiness (cf. 
supra, il. p.150,n.1; i.p.360,n.1): 
he expands in i. 5 Nic. i. 3 (partly 
by using J. vi. 13; v. supra, ii. p. 
158, n.2); inserts in i. 6 methodo- 
logical observations which are in 
fact entirely in agreement with 
Aristotle’s views; extends in c. 8 
the discussion of the Idea of the 
Good out of Wie. i. 4 with certain 
general observations; omits the 
inquiry in Nic. 1. 10-12 (cf. supra, 
ii. p. 144 foll.) and modifies the 
argument of Vic. i. 8-9 by com- 
bining it with what goes before. 
In the discussion of the nature 
of Virtue, Hth. EHud. ii. 1, 1218, 
a, 31-1219, b, 26 is Aristotelian 
matter (Nic. i. 6, x. 6 init. i. 11 
init. i. 13, 1102, b, 2 sqq.) freely 
worked up; what follows is 
more closely connected with Nie. 
i. 13; and ii. 2 follows Nic. ii. 1; 
so ll. 3 is JVic. li. 2, 1104, a, 12 
sqq. 11. 5, 1106, a, 26, ii. 8 init.; 
the sketch of the virtues and 
vices 1220, b, 36 sqq. (which 
seems, however, to include later 
additions: see FRITZSCHE, ad 
loc.) follows Jie. li. 7; 1221, b, 
9 sqq. rests on Nic. iv. 11, 1126, 
a,8sqq. With Mud. ii. 4, cf. Nie. 
li. 2, 1104, b, 13 sqq. and c. 4 
init. Nic. ii. 1 (genesis of virtue 
by virtuous acts) is passed over, 
and Nic.ii. 5 (virtues are neither 
Suvdamers nor wan, therefore efeis) 


is hardly touched; that virtue 
was, however, called not merely 
etis (Hud. ii. 5, c. 10, 1227, b, 8, 
&c.), but also did@eors (ii. 1, 1218, 
b, 38, 1220, a, 29) is nothing. 
Eud. ii. 5 is in essence taken 
from Nic. ii. 8. The inquiry as 
to free will, &c., is opened 
by Eudemus, ii. 6, with an intro- 
auction which is peculiar to him, 
after which he gives, at c. 7-10, 
in a free selection and order the 
main points of the Aristotelian 
argument in Jie. iii, 1-7 (cf. 
SKANDIS, li. b, 1388 sqq.), and 
closes in c. 11 with the question 
(which is not put by, but for the 
solution of which JVic. iii. 5, 1112, 
b, 12 sqq. is used) whether it is 
will (apoatpeois) or insight (Adyos) 
that virtue directs aright? Eude- 
mus decides for the former, be- 
cause the main question in virtue 
is the end of our action, and 
this is determined by the will; 
whereas the protection of our 
power of insight from distortion 
by desire is the business of éyxpd- 
teia, Which is a_ praiseworthy 
quality, but is to be distinguished 
from aperh. In the treatment of 
the specific virtues Eudemus 
follows his master, with unim- 
portant variations, as follows: iii. 
1 (avdpeia) is Mie. iii, 8-12; iii. 
2 (awppociyn) is Nic. iii. 13-15; 
then we pass (c. 3) to mpadérns 
(Nic. iv. 11), and next (c. 4) to 
€Aevbepidtns (iV. iv. 1-3), and in 
c. 5 to meyadoWuxla (WV. iv. 7-9), 
and c. 6 to peyadompérea (XM, iv. 


4-6). These are generally 
abbreviated, and show only a 
few explanatory additions. 
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the other hand, the connection of ethics with theology, 
discussed above, resting though it obviously does upon 
Aristotelian doctrines, nevertheless presents an unmis- 
takable departure from the spirit of the Aristotelian 
philosophy and an approach to the Platonic.! 

With the religious attitude which characterised Eu- 
demus, the naturalism of his fellow-disciples Aristoxenus 
and Diceearchus stands in striking contrast. The former 
of these,? who, before he became acquainted with Ari- 


Finally,inc.7 (cf. V. iv.12-15,and 
supra, i. p. 169) Eudemus deals 
with véueats, aidws, piAta, ceuvdrns 
(absent in JVic.), GAn@em and 
amrAdrns, and evtpameAla, all of 
which, with a certain variance 
from Aristotle, he treats as 
laudable qualities, but not as 
virtues in the strict sense, as 
being merely peodrnres rabytikal 
or gvoikal dperal (1233, b, 18, 
1234, a, 23 sqq.), because they do 
not involve a mpoaipecis. 1dA0- 
tiula (Nic. iv. 10) is passed over ; 
and for certain virtues left with- 
out a name by Aristotle (g:Ala 
and aA7@em) Kudemus, as usual, 
has a technical term—a note of 
the later date of his book. The 
three following books we possess 
only (v. supra, i. p. 98, nu. 1) in 
the Aristotelian orginal. The 
seventh has in ¢c. 1-12 chiefly an 


original restatement of the 
matter of the inquiry as to 


Friendship (in Jie. viii. ix.) so 
constructed that new ideas only 
appear in minor points, and con- 
tradictions of the Aristotelian 
teaching never. The three final 
chapters of this book (more cor- 
rectly bk. viii.) have been already 
dealt with, supra, il. p. 422, n. 3. 

! With Eudemus in this con- 


nection should be named _ his 
nephew Pasicles (ap. PHILOP. 
‘Pasicrates’), who is also called 
a scholar of Aristotle, if it be 
true (according to the views set 
out supra, vol. i. p. 79) that he 
was the author of bk. ii. (a) 
of the Metaphysics. See c. 1; 
993, a, 9: Gowep yap nal ta Tov 
vuxtepliwy Sumatra mpds TO héyyos 
éxer Td med’ Tuepay, otrw Kal Tis 
hmetepos Puxiis 5 vods mpds ra TH 
pvoe: paveporata mdvtwy, and cf. 
with this PLATO, J?ep. vii. init. 
Otherwise the contents of this 
book show no remarkable pecu- 
liarity. 

2 For the life and works of 
Aristoxenus see MAHNRE, De Avri- 
stoxeno, Amsterd. 1793, and 
MULuER, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 
269 sqq., where the Fragments 
are collected. He was born at 
Tarentum (SUID. ’Apiordé. ; STE- 
PHANUS Byz. De Urb. Tapas), 
and was the son of Spintharus 
(D104. ii. 20, SExtT. Math. vi. 1; 
as to his alleged second name, 
‘ Mnesias ’ apud SUID., see Mit- 
LER, p. 269), who was a cele- 
brated musician (AZLIAN, AZ. 
Anim. ii. 11, p. 34, Jac.). He 
learned also, according to Su1p. 
from the musician Lamprus (de 


a 
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stotle, had been a student of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, acquired by his writings on music! the highest 
reputation among musicians of antiquity,’ and what we 


know of his works amply justifies his fame. 


While far 


outstripping all his predecessors in the completeness of 


quo v. MAHNE, p. 12; cf. ZBLL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 45, n.3), from the 
Pythagorean Xenophilus (hid. i. 
p. 310, n. 5), and from Aristotle. 
Asa scholar of Aristotle, he is 
named by Cic. Juse. i. 18, 41, 
and GELL. JV. A. iv. 11, 4. He 
himself refers in Harm. Hlem. p. 
30 (ZELL, ibid. p. 596, n. 3), to 
an oral statement of Aristotle’s, 
and at p. 31 of the same he 
relates that Aristotle used, in 
his lecturing, to give out before- 
hand the subject and general 
lines of his discussion, SUIDAS 
relates that, being one of the 
most notable of Aristotle’s scho- 
lars, he had expectations of be- 
coming his successor, and that 
when this did not come about he 
abused Aristotle after his death. 
ARISTOCLES, however (supra,i.p. 
l1,n.1, p. 12, n. 1), refutes the 
last suggestion, and possibly it 
was merely the statement cited 
on p. 11, n. 1 (which refers really 
to another person), that started 
the story. We learn further that 
Aristoxenus lived at first, prob- 
ably in his youth, at Mantinea, 
and that he was a friend of 
Diczarchus (Crc, in 7use.i. 18,41, 
calls him his ‘ equalis et condi- 
scipulus, and in Ad Att. xiii. 
32, he mentions a letter then 
extant from Diczarchus to Ari- 
stox.). We know not on what 
grounds LUCIAN’S story, Paras. 
35, rests, that he was a ‘ parasite’ 


of Neleus (? Neleus of Scepsis; 
but he is of too late a date; 
supra, i. p. 137, n. 1, p. 139, n. 3). 
In any case, we cannot rely on it. 
The period of the life of Aristox., 
of which we cannot fix either 
limit, is broadly determined by 
his relations to Aristotle and 
Diczarchus: when CYRILL, C. Jul. 
12 ©, places him in Ol. 29 he is 
confusing him (see MAHNE, 16) 
with the much earlier Selinun- 
tian poet; he is, however, more 
correct in 208, B, when he calls 
him younger than Menedemus of 
Pyrrha (ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. p. 365, 
n. 2, p. 837). 

' The list of those known to 
us, in MULLER, p. 270, includes 
eleven works, some of them in 
several books, on Music, Rhythm, 
&e., and also on the Musical 
Instruments. We still possess 
the three books 7. apyuovindy 
oroxelwv, a large fragment of 
the mw. fuvOuiKnay oroixeiwy, and 
other fragments (ap. MAHNE, p. 
130 sqq. and MULLER, p. 283 
sqq.). For the literature covering 
Aristoxenus’s harmonic and 
rhythmic theories, see UEBER- 
WEG, Grundr. i. 216. 

7 ‘O Movorkds is his regular 
description. As the chief autho- 
rity on music, ALEX. in Top. 49 
classes him with the great men 
of medicine and mathematics, 
Hippocrates and Archimedes, 
Cf, also PLUT. sup. il. p.415,n.1 ; 
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his investigations,! he was distinguished also in a high 
degree by the strictness of his method,” by the accuracy 
of his definitions, and by the thoroughness of his musical 
knowledge. He occupied himself besides with questions 
of natural science, psychology, ethics, and politics,? as 
well as with arithmetic’ and with historical sketches.® 
Of the reliability of these last, however, his fabulous 
statements about Socrates and Plato,® obviously inspired 
in part by a depreciatory motive, give us anything but 
a favourable impression.’ 

The views of Aristoxenus, so far as they are known 
to us, exhibit a union of the severe morality of the 
Pythagoreans with the scientific empiricism of the Peri- 


Cic, Fin. v. 19, 50, De Orat. iii. 
33, 132; SIMPL. Phys. 193, a; 
VITRUV. i. 14, v. 4. 

' He frequently himself calls 
attention, with a certain pride, 
to the number and importance 
of the inquiries which he was 
the first to undertake: eg. in 
Harm. El. pp. 2-7, 35-37, &c. 

2 It is his custom to preface 
each inquiry by a statement as 
to the procedure to be followed, 
and an outline of the argument, 
so that the reader may be clear 
as to the way which lies before 
him, and the exact point at 
which he finds himself; Harm. 
El. p. 30-1, 3-8, p. 43-4. 

3 His works of ethical inter- 
est included, not only the 
Tlv@ayopixal awopdoets but also 
a great part of his historical 
writings about the Pythagoreans. 
Besides these, we hear of his 
vépot wasdeuTixol and vduot woAt- 
tuoi. ‘The books about the 
Pythagoreans may have contained 
the passages concerning the soul 
cited in the following notes, 


since they are closely connected 
with Pythagorean views. From 
the odupixra bropyhpara, we have 
in MULLER, 290-1, extracts 
which relate to natural history. 

‘ In the Fragm. from the . 
apiOuntinyis, STOB. Eci. i. 16. 

5 He composed a History of 
Harmonics (cited in Harm. El. 
p. 2) a work on Tragic Poets, 
another on Flute-players, and 
also a work called Blo dvdpay 
which dealt apparently with all 
the famous Philosophers down 
to Aristotle ; and also the érourh- 
pata icropwea, from which we 
have citations referring to Plato 
and Alexander the Great. In 
his other books also there was 
no doubt much historical matter. 

®° Cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. pp. 
48, 51, 2, 54, 6, 59 sqq. 342, 372, 
1, 373, 6, and the story cited by 
LUCIAN, Paras. 35 from Aristoxe- 
nusas to Plato's Sicilian journeys. 

7 Generally speaking, the re- 
putation for learning which Circ. 
Tuse. i. 18, 41; GELL. iv. 11, 4; 
HIERON. Hist. Ecol. Pref. accord 
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patetics. Of a stern and ascetic disposition,' although 
a Peripatetic, he found himself so completely in agree- 
ment with the ethical teaching of the Pythagoreans, 
that he puts his own views into the mouth of philo- 
sophers of this school.2 The views he attributes to 
Pythagoreans commendatory of piety, moderation, 
gratitude, fidelity to friends, respect to parents, strict 


obedience to law, and a careful education of the young, 


while harmonising with the inner spirit of Pythagorean 
ethics, at the same time unquestionably express his own 
opinion. Similarly he connects himself with Pyth- 
agoreanism in going a step beyond Eudemus,‘ and 
referring good fortune partly to a natural gift and 
partly to divine inspiration.” Even in his views upon 
music the same tendency asserts itself. He attributes 
to music, as Aristotle, following the Pythagoreans, had 





him, may be as well deserved as 
the reputation for style which Cic, 
Ad Att. viii. 4 concedes to both 
Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus. 

1 §8o at least we are told: 
JELIAN, V. A. viii. 13, calls him rq 
yéAwt: ava xpdros woAdutos, and 
ADRAS?. ap. PROCL. in Tim. 192 
A. says of him: ov mdvu 7d eldos 
dvhp éxeivos povotkds, GAA’ Srws by 
Sdin Ts kawdy Aéyey TepporTiKas. 

2 We must assume that he 
himself composed, or so far as he 
took them from ancient sources, 
‘at least fully accepted, such 
Pythagorean sayings as those in 
the Life of Archytas cited infra, 
in the following notes. 

In this connection, cf. 
the Fragm. quoted in ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 428-9, and that apud 
Stos. Floril, x. 67 (see MULLER, 


ibid. Fr.17), concerning artificial, 
natural and morbid desires, and 
the Fraym. given by ATHEN. xii. 
545,a, out of the Life of Archytas 
(Fr. 16), of which, however, he 
has given only the first half, 7.e. 
the speech of Polyarchus in 
praise of pleasure, while its te- 
futation by Archytas, which 
must have followed, is not 
quoted. 

* Supra, ii. p. 422 foll. 

5 Fr. 21 ap. Stos. Eel. i. 
206 (taken from the xv@. dwogd- 
oes): wep) 3¢ réyns 7a3’ Epackoy : 
elvas wévros [WYTT. conj. uéy re] 
kal Saindviov udpos abrijs, yevérOat 
yap éxixvoidy rive apd roi Saipovtov 
tev avOphrwyv evios ex 7d BéATiov 
H él 1d xeipoy, ral elva: pavepas kat’ 
abtd rovTo Tobs wey edtuyels ToObs 
5¢ druxeis, as may be seen by the 
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also done, a moral and educative,' and at the same time 
a purifying, effect, inasmuch as it calms emotion and 
alleviates morbid states of feeling.? But while insisting 
that music in this aspect should be permitted to retain 
its original dignity and severity, he holds that the same 
demand is made by its character as art; and accord- 
ingly we find him bitterly complaining of the effeminacy 
and barbarism which in the music of his time had 
usurped the place of the earlier classic style.2 Neverthe- 


fact that the former without any 
judgment reach a _ fortunate 
result, and the latter with every 
care do not. elva: 3¢ Kal Erepoy 
roxns eldos, wad’ of wey edpueis 
kal etoroxot, of Se dpueis Te Kal 
évaytiay ExovTes puow BAdoro.ey, 
&c. 

1 STRABO, i. 2, 3, p. 15-6: 
Poetry as an instrument in edu- 
cation acts not by w Wuxaywyla, 
but for owpporopuds; even the 
musicians perawotovyras THs Gperis 
Tabrns* maideurixol yap elval pact 
kal émravopOwrikol tay f0av, as, 
following the Pythagoreans, 
Aristoxenus said also. Cf. #'7. 
17,a (StTos. Floril. v. 70, taken 
from the xv@, drod.): the true 
tAoxaAla is not concerned with 
the outward adornment of life, 
but consists in a love for the 
radAa yn emirndeduara and 
émcorjpua. Harm. El. 31: 7 wey 
To.avTy [povowh | BAdwrre: ra HOD, 
% 8€ roradrn wpeAet —but we must 
not on that account demand of 
Harmonics, which is only a part 
of the science of povorxh, that it 
should make people morally 
better. The moral effect of music 
is referred to in the remark of 
Aristotle, ap. PLUT. Mus. c. 17, 


VOL. I. 


1136, e, in opposition to Plato’s 
preference for the Dorian tones: 
and the matter cited by OnI- 
GENES ap. PROCL. in Tim. 27 ©, 
from Aristoxenus also belongs to 
this subject. 

? Makc. CAPELLA, ix. 923 
(Fr. 24): Aristox. and the Pytha- 
goreans believed that the ‘ferocia 
animi’ can be softened by music. 
CRAMER, Anecd. Paris. i. 172, 
the Pythagorean, according to 
Aristox., used for the purification 
of the body iarpix}, and for that 
of the soul povowh. PLUT. Mus. 
c. 43, 5, p. 1146-7: Arist. said 
ciodyer Ga: wovowxhy [at banquets] 
wap’ 8c0v 5 pev olvos apdAAew 
wégune Tay &dnv alte xpnoaudvwy 
td Te cHmata Kal Tas dtavolas. 4 
St povowxh tH wepl abrhy rdger re 
kal cuuuerpla eis thy évayriay xard- 
oracw &ye Te Kal rpaive:. Aristox 
himself is said by APOLLON. 
Mirab. c. 49 (who cites as his 
authority Theophrastus) to have 
cured by music a man afflicted 
with a mental ailment. 

* THEMIST. Or. xxxiii. p. 364: 
’"Apiord— 6 povoikds @ndAvvonéyny 
H8n thy povoikhy eweiparo avappw- 
vival, avTds Te dyanay Td dvdpind- 
TEpa T@Y KpoumaTwy, Kal Tois nabn- 
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less Aristoxenus confronts his Pythagorean predecessors 
as the founder of a school which remained opposed to 
theirs down to the latest ages of antiquity.' He 
reproaches them, not only with their imperfect treat- 
ment of the subject,? but also with their capricious 
method of procedure: since, instead of following the 
guidance of facts, they had, as he believed, imposed 
certain a priori presuppositions upon them. He himself 
demanas, indeed, as opposed to an unscientific empi- 
ricism, principles and proofs; but he starts from the 
data of experience, and refuses to seek for the essence 
and causes of that which perception reveals to us in 
any other field than that which these supply.* In order, 


= a — ir 


vais éxkeAevwy Tov pad@axov 
apenevous pirepyeiy 7d appevwrdy 
év rats wéAecow ; whereon follows 
an attack on the theatre music of 
his own time. Aristox. himself 
says in Fr. 90 (ap. ATHEN. xiv. 
632, a): as the people of the 
Italian Posidonia, who were first 
Greeks and now Tyrrheneans or 
Romans, still celebrate yearly 
the Hellenic festival of sorrow 
because they have become bar- 
barians, odtw 87 ody, dno, Kal 
jueis, eweid) wxal ra Odarpa éxBap- 
Bdpwra: kal eis peydAnv d:apOopay 
mpocAhavley  wavdnuos airy 
povoikh, «a@ abrots yevduevor 
dAlyot dvapimynondueda ola hy 7 
povoixn, Cf. also Harm. El. 23, 
and the remarks apud PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. vii. 8. 1, 4, p. 711 ©, 
where Aristox. calls his oppo- 
nents &vavdpo: kal d:aTreOpuupevar 
Ta @ta 3: apovolay kal dmeipo- 
kaAlav, and De Mus. c. 31, p. 
1142, where he tells a contem- 
porary how ill it becomes him to 
conform to the taste of the day. 


' Cf. as to this opposition of 
the Pythagoreans or Harmonists, 
and the Aristoxenians, whose 
differences Ptolemzus seeks to 
solve, BOJESEN, De Harmon. 
Scientia Graec. (Hafn. 1833) 
p. 19 sqq. and the citations there 
from PTOLEMZUs, Harm. i. (c. 
2, 9, 13, &c.), PORPHYR. in Pol. 
Harm. (Wallis. Opp. iii.) 189, 
207, 209-10, C&SAR, Grundz. der 
Rhythmik, 22-3. 

2 Supra, vol. ii. p. 431, n. 1. 

* Harm. El. 32: pvouhv yap 
54 Tiva hapey queis Thy pwovhy 
kiynow kiveicbat, Kal odx ds Ervxe 
Sidornua TiBévat, Kal robrwy dro- 
SelEers weipmuefa A€yew duodoyou- 
Mévas Tots patvouevots, ov Kabdrep 
of tumpooder, of uév &dAAoTpOACYy- 
ovvres Kal Thy piv aloOnow éxKAl- 
vovTeEs, WS OvoGY OvK axptBi, vonTas 
S¢ Karackevd(oyres airias, kal 
pdokovres Ad-yous TE Twas apiOuav 
eivat kal rdxn mpds BAANAa, ev ois 
76 Te O& Kal Bapd yivera, rdyTwy 
&AAoTpiwrdtovs Adyous A€yovTes 
kal évayriw~drous Tois patvopuevois ° 
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moreover, to establish his conclusions upon an inde- 
pendent basis, he excludes on principle all those which 
might be borrowed from another science: the theory of 
music, he holds, must be limited to its own proper field, 
but it must completely exhaust it.' 

We cannot here enter more fully into Aristoxenus’s 
theory of music, and must be content with the statement 
of its most general principles as an indication of its 


character and tendency.’ 


of 8& awobeowiCovres Exaora &vev 
airlas Kal amrodelfews, ovdé adra Ta 
gawdueva, Karas e€ypiOunkdres. 
nmets 5 apxas Te weipoucda AaBeiv 
pavouévas amagas tots éumelpots 
povoikys Kalra éx TovTwy cupBal- 
vovra, dwodeicvuvar.. . . avdyerat 
8 7 mpayparela eis SU0* els TE Thy 
dxohy Kal eis Thy Sidvoray. rH wey 
yap axon xplvopey Ta TeV BiacTN- 
pdrov peyéOn, TH 5t diavola Oewpod- 
pev ras ToUTwy Suvduets. Music is 
not like Geometry. The latter 
has no need of observation; r¢@ 
5& povoiwg ocxeddy eoTw apxiis 
gxouca tdi h Tis aicbhoews 
auplBea, p..38, ad fin.: éx do yap 
ToUTwy 1] THS povouys auveats 
ori, aid@hoeds re Kal pvhuns. 
P. 43, ad fin.: three things are 
needful—right apprehension of 
the phenomena, right arrange- 
ment of them, and right conclu- 
sions from them. As to the 
somewhat hostile criticisms of 
later writers, such as PTOLEMZUS 
(Harm, i. 2, 13), PORPHYR. (in 
Ptol. Harm. Wallis. Opp. iii.211), 
and BOETHIUS (De Mus. 1417, 
1472, 1476) upon the method of 
Aristoxenus, see MAHNE, p. 167 
sqq. BRANDIS, ili. 380-1. 

1 Harm. El. 44: Harmonics 


must begin with data which are 
immediately established by per- 
ception. K«adddov 8 ey rep Upxe- 
0a: waparnpynréov, 8xws ptr’ eis 


thy tmrepoplay eunierwpev, awd 
Twos pwns h Kivhoews dépos 
apxdéuevot, phr’? ad xnduwrrovres 


évrds [narrowing the bounds of 
our knowledge] woAAd rav oikelwy 
dwoAuundvwpev. In fact, however, 
Aristox. does not go into the 
physicalinquiries as to the nature 
of tones; see next note, and cf, 
ibid. pp. 1 and 8. 

2 The basis on which Aristox. 
proceeds in his Harmonics is the 
human voice (cf. Harm. El. 19, 
20, and CENSORIN. c. 12, who 
says that Aristox. held that music 
consisted ‘in voce et corporis 
motu ’—but he cannot conclude 
from this that he considered it 
to consist merely in this and to 
have no deeper basis, especially 
as this would be in contradiction 
withthe quotation swpra, vol. ii. 
p. 432, rn. 5, and as CENSORIN. in 
the same passage, says of So- 
crates also that, according to 
him, music was ‘in voce tantum- 
modo’). The voice has two kinds 
of movement: that of speech 
and that of song. For speech it 
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Aristoxenus further described the Soul as a harmony, 
and more definitely as the harmony of the Body. The 
activities of the soul were held by him to spring from 
the concurrent movements of the bodily organs as their 


has a continuous motion; for 
song a movement of intervals («lyn- 
ots ouvexts and ds:arrnuarinh) : 
that is, in speech we have a con- 
tinual change of tone, while in 
singing each tone is held for a 
certain time at the same level 
(ibid. p. 2,8). Whether a tone 
is in itself a form of motion or 
no, Aristox. says he will not 
inquire (ibid. p. 9,12); he says 
a tone is ‘at rest’ so long as it 
does not change its note, but 
allows that this may be an actual 
rest or may be merely a same- 
ness of motion (duardérns Kivhoews 
4 rabrérns); nor will he go into 
the question whether the voice 
really can hold exactly the same 
note, for it is enough that it 
appears to us to do 80. amrAds 
yap, Stay by oftw Kivira: 7 pwrh, 
dore undapyov donety foracba ri 
ako, suvex? A€youey Talrny Thy 
riynow, Srav 8¢ orjval wov Sdtaca 
elra wdéAw S:aBalvew tive téroy 
avi. kal rotro wothcaca mddw é9’ 
érépas tdoews [level of tone] 
otivat 86&n, Kat tovTo évadAdt 
woteiy parvoneyvn auvexas diaTreAh, 
Siacrnuarikhy thy troatryny Klynoww 
Aéyouey. The result of this mvst 
be a bad ‘circulus in definiendo,’ 
by which the éxiracis pwvijs is 
defined as a movement of the 
voice from a low to a high note, 
and the &veois pwr7s a movement 
trom 2 bigh to a low one, while 
dfirns, conversely, is defined as 
vd yevdpevoy 8a Tis emrdocws, 
and Bapurns as 7d yevdnerov 5d 
Tis avécews (p.10). Again, the 


lesser Sleois (quarter tone) is 
given as the smallest perceptible 
and stateable difference of tone 
(pp. 13-4), while the greatest 
which can be represented by the 
human voice or by any single 
instrument is said to be the da 
wévre xa) dis 5a wacey ( = two oc- 
taves and a fifth) (p. 20). The 
notions of tone and interval are 
defined (p. 16-7), and the differ- 
ent tone-systems are given (p. 
17-8) with the statement that of 
these the diatonic is the most 
original, the chromatic the next, 
and the enharmonic the last, so 
that the ear is with difficulty 
accustomed to it (p. 19), &c. The 
further course of the inquiry 
cannot be followed here. That 
Aristox. (as in Harm. pp. 24, 45- 
46) fixed the compass of the 
fourth at two and a half, of the 
tifth at three and a half, and of 
the octave at six tones, whereas 
the true compass is rather less, 
because the half-tones of the 
fourth and fifth are not a full 
half, is matter of criticism in 
PTOLHM. Harm. i. 10; BorernH. 
De Mus. 1417; CENSORIN. Di. 
Nat. 10, 7. Cf. also PLutT. An. 
Procr. c. 17, p. 1020-1 (where 
the appovixol are the followers of 
Aristox., elsewhere called dp- 
yavikol or povotkol). It is pos- 
sible that in his treatment of 
rhythm Aristox. also treated of 
the letters of the alphabet as the 
elements of speech; see DIonys. 
Comp. Verb. p. 154. . 
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common product; a disturbance in one of these parts, 
which destroys the concord of their movements, causes 
the extinction of consciousness—in other words, death.! 
In this doctrine he only followed a view which had been 
already adopted by others—probably Pythagoreans— 
before him.? It would commend itself all the more to 
him as an empiric in that it offered an explanation of 
the soul which harmonised with his views upon music. 
Just as in music he confines himself to the facts of 
experience, so in treating of the life of the soul he 
confines himself strictly to its sensible manifestations ; 
and just as there he sees harmony arising from the 
concurrence of particular sounds, so he holds that the 


1 Cic. Tuse. i. 10, 20: ‘ Aristox. 
. . . ipsius corporis intentionem 
[révos] quandam [animam dixit]; 
velut in cantu et fidibus que har- 
monia dicitur, sic ex corporis 
totius natura et figura varios 
motus cieri, tanquam in cantu 
sonos.’ Cf. c. 18, 41, where, on 
the other hand, we are told: 
‘membrorum vero situs et figura 
corporis vacans animo quam 
possit harmoniam efficere, non 
video.’ C. 22, 51: ‘ Dicwarchus 
quidem et Aristox.... nullum 
omnino animum esse dixerunt.’ 
LACTANT. Jnstit. vii. 13 (perhaps 
also following Cicero): ‘quid 
Aristox., qui negavit omnino 
ullam esse animam, etiam cum 
vivit in corpore?’—but held that 
as harmony is engendered out of 
the tension of strings, ‘ita in 
corporibus ex compage viscerum 
ac vigore membrorum vim senti- 
endi existere. Lact. Opif. D. 
c. 16: ‘ Aristox. dixit, mentem 
omnino nullam esse, sed quasi 


harmoniam in fidibus ex con- 
structione corporis et compagi- 
bus viscerum vim sentiendi ex- 
istere . . . scilicet ut singularum 
corporis partium firma conjunctio 
membrorumque omnium consen- 
tiens in unum vigor motum illum 
sensibilem faciat animumyue 
concinnet, sicut nervi bene in- 
tenti conspirantem sonum. Et 
sicuti in fidibus, cum aliquid aut 
interruptum aut relaxatum est, 
omnis canendi ratio turbatur et 
solvitur, ita in corpore, cum pars 
aliqua membrorum duxerit vi- 
tium, destrui universa, corruptis- 
que omnibus et turbatis occidere 
sensum eamque mortem vocari.’ 

2 ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 413. 
Aristox. probably stated this 
view in his books on the Pytha- 
goreans; but what is quoted from 
him by JAMBL. Theol. Arithm. p. 
41, as to the Metempsychosis of 
Pythagoras does not prove that 
Aristox. himself believed in that 
doctrine, 
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_ ~ Own, but is merely the result of the 
; ‘t ©rial constituents, being in fact nothing 


Ad ~ *=\rmonious union of the four elements in 
rt ~ Only as it is united to the body accord- 
» ~ -t} ‘ 
: ty - ‘18ed through all its parts does the soul 
a - “>arlity. It was only, therefore, to be 
i We, h ° e . e 
¥ - e should from this point of view vigor- 
ri “Ab, sake Gah sk : 
ae i the belief in immortality.2 It is more 
47 oe oe est be told that he believed in revelations 
ae = ms and ecstatic states. These, however, 
Se a — 


0 
0 


= | 10, 21: Dic. according to Dicsearchus, 7b ri 


o& a tA Spain Pherecrates gioe cuupeniypuévov, % 1d ‘Tov 
. AOS Alesse omnino odépatos dy, Somep Td eupuxadoba: 
ene — €sse nomen totum abr hi 5é wh wapoy TH puxh domep 
ta que in homine smrdpyov.(?) SIMPL. Categ. Schol. 
we > = vel animam nec in Ar. 68,a,26: Am... . rTdmev 
x San W2QOque omnem eam, (Gov cuvexdper elvas, thy 38 airlay 

eV YG, AS quid vel sentia- abrot Yuxhy dyyjpe. NEMES. 


Nat. Hom. p. 68: Atkaiapyxos 5é 
[rhy Wuxhy Mr) appoviay ray 
teccdpwy oarotxelwy (80 also 
PLuT. Plac. iv. 2,5; Stos. Eel. 
i. 796; HERMIAS, Zrris. p. 402), 


Ss 
W Manas and aladyois were 
" Ds Aga cated by ARIST. De 
v", > b, 25, as the distin- 
anrks of the Zupvxov), 


TAMMY 3 
: © corporibus vivis 


. esse fusam, nec 
wsrbviem a corpore esse, 
“~qone gue nulla sit (cf. 11, 24. 
PE nino animum dicat esse], 


i sit quidquam nisi corpus 
uc“m et simplex [the body 


iil 
al 
‘jj 


1e], ita figuratum ut tempera- 
>» nature vigeat et sentiat ;’ 
7 18, 41: ‘[Dic.] ne condo- 
4 quidem unquam videtur, qui 
3 im se habere non sentiat ;’ 
(v. supra, vol. ii. p. 487, n. 
Acad. ii. 39, 124). SEXT. 
i taught py elvar thy Wuxhy 
. ii. 81), wndev evar adrhy 
mas €xov coua (Math. vii. 
ATTICUS, ap. Eus. Praep. 
_ 9, 5: avnpnee thy bAnv 
ru THS Yux7s. JAMBL. ap. 
Eel. i. 870: the soul was, 





which is the same as xpaots xa) 
cungwvia trav oroxelwy. For it 
is not the musical kind of ‘har- 
mony,’ which is meant, but the 
harmonious mixture of the warm, 
cold, moist and dry elements in 
the body. Accordingly he is 
said to have considered the soul 
as avovcios (which means, not 
immaterial, as OSANN, p. 48, 
translates it, but  non-sub- 
stantial). ‘The meaning of 'TER- 
TULL. De An. c. 15 (cf. infra, 
under STRATO) is not clear. 

* OIC; “Tacs 1. 31, 77, LAG 
TANT. Jnstit. vil. 7, 13; and cf. 
next note. 

3 Ps.-PLUT. Plac.v.1,4:’Apioro- 
TéAns Kal Aik. TO kat’ évOovciacudy 
| yévos pavrikijs | udvuy maperodyouot 
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soul originates in the concurrence of bodily move- 


ments. 


Along with Aristoxenus his friend and fellow- 
disciple! Dicsearchus of Messene? is usually classed, 
on account of his views upon the nature of the soul,’ 
which he appears to have made even more expressly 
and thoroughly the subject of his investigations.4 He 
also held that the soul has no absolute independent 


1 As to this, see C1c. Tuse. i. 
18, Ad Att. xiii. 32, and supra, 
vol. ii. p. 429, n. 2. 

2 According to SUID. s. v., he 
was the son of Phidias, born at 
Messene in Sicily, a scholar of 
Aristotle, a philosopher, a rhe- 
torician and a geometrician. He 
is often called a Messenian and a 
scholar of Aristotle (eg. Clic. 
Legg. iii. 6, 14; ATHEN. Xi. 
460-1, xv. 666, b and a). Why 
THEMISTIUS names him among 
the traducers of Aristotle 
(supra, vol. i. p. 48, n. 1), it is 
difficult to say; for neither the 
circumstance referred to by MUL- 
LEB (Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 225-6) 
that he gave more importance to 
the practical life than Aristotle 
did (see below), nor the fact 
(which OSANN, p. 46, connects 
with this accusation) that Dicz- 
archus departed from Aristotle’s 
teaching as to the soul, has any- 
thing to do with their personal 
relations, of which THEMIST. is 
speaking. It is possible that 
THEMIST. or his copyists have 
inserted the wrong name: De- 
mochares, for example, might be 
suggested instead.—We have no 
further information about Dicer- 
archus, except that he lived in 
the Peloponnesus (Cic. Ad Aft. 


vi. 2) and that he was employed 
by the Macedonian kings to 
measure the heightsof mountains 
(PLIN. H. Nat. ii. 65, 162), which 
work we know that he did in the 
Peloponnesus, for SuipASascribes 
to him xaraperphoe:s rey éy TMedo- 
mwovvhow opév. His learning is 
praised by PLIN. (Joc. cit.), by Cc. 
Ad Att. ii. 2 and elsewhere, and 
by Varro, De R. R. i. 1 (cf. 
MULLER, ibid. p. 226). His dates 
of birth and death cannot be 
exactly determined. As to his 
life and writings, see OSANN, 
Beitr. ii.1-119; FUuR, Dieewarchi 
Messen. que supersunt (Darmst. 
1841); MULLER, /ragm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 225 sqq., from whom the 
Fragments hereafter cited are 
taken. 

* Circ. Tuse. i. 18, 41, 22, 61. 

* We know from Cic. Ad Att. 
xiii. 32, Tuse. i. 10, 21, 31, 77; 
PLUT. Adv. Col. 14, 2, p.:1115, 
that he wrote two works on the 
soul, which were dialogues, one 
laid at Corinth, the other in 
Lesbos. Whether with either of 
these (OSANN, 40-1, suggests the 
Kopw@taxds) the work De Interitu 
Hominum (Cic. Off. ii. 5, 16; 
Consol. ix. 351) was identical 
must remain an unsolved pro- 
blem ; but it seems improbable. 
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existence of its own, but is merely the result of the 
mixture of material constituents, being in fact nothing 
else than the harmonious union of the four elements in 
a living body: only as it is united to the body accord- 
ingly and diffused through all its parts does the soul 


partake of reality.’ 


It was only, therefore, to be 


expected that he should from this point of view vigor- 
ously combat the belief in immortality.2 It is more 
surprising to be told that he believed in revelations 


through dreams and ecstatic states.’ 


1 Cie. Tuse. i. 10, 21: Dic. 
makes a_ certain Pherecrates 
maintain, ‘nihil esse omnino 
animum et hoc esse nomen totum 
inane ... neque in homine 
inesse animum vel animam nec 
in bestia; vimque omnem eam, 
qua vel agamus quid vel sentia- 
mus [«fynots and atobnors were 
already indicated by ARIST. De 
An. i. 2, 403, b, 25, as the distin- 
guishing marks of the Eupuxor], 
in omnibus corporibus vivis 
sequabiliter esse fusam, nec 
separabilem a corpore esse, 
quippe que nulla sit (cf. 11, 24: 
nihil omnino animum dicat esse], 
nec sit quidquam nisi corpus 
unum et simplex [the body 
alone], ita figuratum ut tempera- 
tione nature vigeat et sentiat ;’ 
Ibid. 18, 41: ‘[Dic.] ne condo- 
luisse quidem unquam videtur, qui 
animum se habere non sentiat ;’ 
22, 51 (v. supra, vol. ii. p. 437, n. 
1, and Acad. ii. 39, 124). SExT. 
says he taught uy elvar rhy puxhy 
(Pyrrh. ii. 31), undev elvar abrhy 
mapa 7d was Exor copa (Math. vii. 
349). ATTICUS, ap. Eus. Praep. 
Ev. xv. 9, 5: He as Thy 8Anv 
ixdoracw rs yuxis. JAMBL. ap. 
STOB. Z£el. i. 870: the soul was, 


These, however, 


according to Dicsearchus, rd 77 
dtoe cumpeniypévoy, 1rd Tov 
odparos by, Sonep rd euuyaoba: 
aiTy 8 wh xapdy rh Wuxi dSowep 
ixdpxov.(?) SIMPL. Categ. Schol. 
in Ar. 68, a,26: Aum... . Td pey 
(gov cuvexdper elvar, thy dt airlay 
abrov Wuxhv avzy}pe. NEMES. 
Nat. Hom. p. 68: Atkalapxos & 
[rhy wuxhy Aéyst] appoviay Tey 
tecodpwy aroxelwy (so also 
PLUT. Plac. iv. 2,5; SToB. Eel. 
i. 796; HERMIAS, Zrris. p. 402), 
which is the same as xpaois xal 
cunowvia trav orotxelwy, For it 
is not the musical kind of ‘har- 
mony,’ which is meant, but the 
harmonious mixture of the warm, 
cold, moist and dry elements in 
the body. Accordingly he is 
said to have considered the soul 
as dyvovoios (which means, not 
immaterial, as OSANN, p. 48, 
translates it, but non-sub- 
stantial). The meaning of TER- 
TULL. De An. c. 15 (cf. infra, 
under STRATO) is not clear. 

2 Cic. Tuse. i. 31, 77, Lac- 
TANT. Jnstit. vii. 7, 13; and cf. 
next note. 

3 Ps.-PLUT. Plac.v.1,4:’Apioro- 
TéAns Kad Aix. 7d Kar’ évOovctacpoy 
| yévos paris] udvoy mapecod-yove 
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patetics. Of a stern and ascetic disposition,' although 
a Peripatetic, he found himself so completely in agree- 
ment with the ethical teaching of the Pythagoreans, 


that he puts his own views into the mouth of philo- 


sophers of this school.2? The views he attributes to 
Pythagoreans commendatory of piety, moderation, 
gratitude, fidelity to friends, respect to parents, strict 
obedience to law, and a careful education of the young,? 
while harmonising with the inner spirit of Pythagorean 
ethics, at the same time unquestionably express his own 
opinion. Similarly he connects himself with Pyth- 
agoreanism in going a step beyond Eudemus,‘ and 
referring good fortune partly to a natural gift and 
partly to divine inspiration.> Even in his views upon 
music the same tendency asserts itself. He attributes 
to music, as Aristotle, following the Pythagoreans, had 


him, may be as well deserved as 
the reputation for style which CIc. 
Ad Att. viii. 4 concedes to both 
Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus. 

1 §0 at least we are told: 
ARUIAN, VA. viii. 13, calls him re 
yédwt: ava xpdros moAguios, and 
ADRAS?. ap. PROCL. in Tim. 192 
A. says of him: od wdvu 1d eldos 
avhp éxeivos povoikds, GAA’ Srws by 
3dén Te Kawdy A€yew weppovTixas. 

2 We must assume that he 
himself composed, or so far as he 
took them from ancient sources, 


‘at least fully accepted, such 


Pythagorean sayings as those in 
the Life of Archytas cited infra, 
in the following notes. 

3In this connection, cf. 
the Fragm. quoted in ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 428-9, and that apud 
Stos. Floril. x. 67 (see MULLER, 


ibid. Fr.17), concerning artificial, 
natural and morbid desires, and 
the Fraym. given by ATHEN,. xii. 
545,a, out of the Life of Archytas 
(Fr. 16), of which, however, he 
has given only the first half, 7.e. 
the speech of Polyarchus in 
praise of pleasure, while its re- 
futation by Archytas, which 
must have followed, is not 
quoted. 

4 Supra, ii. p. 422 foll. 

5 Fr. 21 ap. Stos. £el. i. 
206 (taken from the v0. d&mropd- 
oes): wept 5¢ rdxns 7a’ EpacKor: 
elvat wévros [WYTT. conj. uty ti] 
kal dayudviov pépos abrijs, yevérOat 
yap éxlavoidy ria rapdrov Saimovlou 
tav dvOparwy evios éx) rd BéATiOV 
h em) 7d Xeipoy, kal elvat pavepas Kat’ 
avTd TovTO Tovs wey Eebruyxeis Tobs 
5¢ aruxeis, as may be seen by the 
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also done, a moral and educative,! and at the same time 
a purifying, effect, inasmuch as it calms emotion and 
alleviates morbid states of feeling.? But while insisting 
that music in this aspect should be permitted to retain 
its original dignity and severity, he holds that the same 
demand is made by its character as art; and accord- 
ingly we find him bitterly complaining of the effeminacy 
and barbarism which in the music of his time had 
usurped the place of the earlier classic style.* Neverthe- 


fact that the former without any 
judgment reach a _ fortunate 
result, and the latter with every 
care do not. elva: 5€ Kat Erepov 
tuxns eldos, Kad’ 8 of wey eves 
kal evoToxol, ot de apuets Te Kal 
evaytiay €xovtes piaw BAdoro.ey, 
&C. 

1 STRABO, i. 2, 8, p.. 16-6: 
Poetry as an instrument in edu- 
cation acts not by wWuxayoyia, 
but for cwopovicuos; even the 
musicians meTamroovyTat THs apeTis 
TravTns * madeuvTixol yap elval pact 
kal émavopOwtikol tay day, as, 
following the Pythagoreans, 
Aristoxenus said also, Cf. #7. 
17,a (Stop. Floril. v. 70, taken 
from the mv@. arop.): the true 
tAokaAla is not concerned with 
the outward adornment of life, 
but consists in a love for the 
KaAa €0n emirndeduata and 
émiotiua. Harm. El. 31: 7 wer 
totavtn [mover] BAdwre: Ta HOn, 
f, 8 roadTn wbeAe? —but we must 
not on that account demand of 
Harmonics, which is only a part 
of the science of povoiky, that it 
should make people morally 
better. The moral effect of music 
is referred to in the remark of 
Aristotle, ap. PLUT. Mus. c. 17, 


VOL. Il. 


1136, e, in opposition to Plato’s 
preference for the Dorian tones: 
and the matter cited by OkI- 
GENES ap. PROCL. in Tim. 27 ©, 
from Aristoxenus also belongs to 
this subject. 

? MARC. CAPELLA, ix. 923 
(fr. 24): Aristox. and the Pytha- 
goreans believed that the ‘ferocia 
animi’ can be softened by music. 
CRAMER, Anecd. Paris. i. 172, 
the Pythagorean, according to 
Aristox., used for the purification 
of the body iarpixy, and for that 
of the soul povoixh. PLUT. Mus. 
c. 43, 5, p. 1146-7: Arist. said 
ciodyerOar povoikhy [at banquets] 
map’ Scov & mev olvos opdAAew 
TwéepuKe Tay BdnY alT@ xpNoTamévwv 
T2 Te THmaTa Kal Tas Siavoias. F 
5€ mwovotk?) TH wept abrhy rdgfe Te 
kal cunmetpla eis Thy evaytiay kard- 
oTacw &ye Te Kal mpaive:, Aristox 
himself is said by APOLLON, 
Mirab. c. 49 (who cites as his 
authority Theophrastus) to have 
cured by music a man afflicted 
with a mental ailment. 

$ THEMIST. Or. xxxiii. p. 364: 
"Aptotd—E 5 povoikds CndAvvouéyny 
Hon Thy wovoikhy ereipato avappw- 
vival, avTds Te ayamay Td dvdpiKd- 
TEpa T@Y KpounaTwy, Kal Tois uaby- 


FF 
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less Aristoxenus confronts his Pythagorean predecessors 
as the founder of a school which remained opposed to 
theirs down to the latest ages of antiquity.' He 
reproaches them, not only with their imperfect treat- 
ment of the subject,? but also with their capricious 
method of procedure: since, instead of following the 
guidance of facts, they had, as he believed, imposed 
certain a@ priori presuppositions upon them. He himself 
demands, indeed, as opposed to an unscientific empi- 
ricism, principles and proofs; but he starts from the 
data of experience, and refuses to seek for the essence 
and causes of that which perception reveals to us in 
any other field than that which these supply.* In order, 


Tais éxxeAevwy Tov pad@axod 
apeuevous irepyeiy 7d appevwmdy 
éy rats wéAeow ; whereon follows 
an attack on the theatre music of 
his own time. Aristox. himself 
says in Fr. 90 (ap. ATHEN. Xiv. 
632, a): as the people of the 
Italian Posidonia, who were first 
Greeks and now Tyrrheneans or 
Romans, still celebrate yearly 
the Hellenic festival of sorrow 
because they have become bar- 
barians, oftw 6&7) oby, po, Kal 
huets, ewetd) kal ra Odarpa éxBap- 
Bdpwrat cad eis peydAny diapbopay 
mpocAnav0ey 4 wavdnuos airy 
fovoikh, Kal’ abrovs ‘yevdpevot 
GAlyot évauimynoKxducba ofa hv 7 
povoixyn. Cf. also Harm. El. 23, 
and the remarks apud PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. vii. 8. 1, 4, p. 711 ©, 
where Aristox. calls his oppo- 
nents &vavdpoa Kal diare@pumpevar 
Ta @Ta 80 dovolay Kal aweipo- 
kaAlavy, and De Mus. c. 31, p. 
1142, where he tells a contem- 
porary how ill it becomes him to 
conform to the taste of the day. 


' Cf. as to this opposition of 
the Pythagoreans or Harmonists, 
and the Aristoxenians, whose 
differences Ptolemzus seeks to 
solve, BOJESEN, De Harmon. 
Scientia Graec. (Hafn. 1833) 
p. 19 sqq. and the citations there 
from PTOLEMZvUs, Harm, i. (c. 
2, 9, 13, &c.), PORPHYR. in Ptol. 
Harm. (Wallis. Opp. iii.) 189, 
207, 209-10, Cassar, Grundz. der 
Rhythmik, 22-3. 

2 Supra, vol. ii. p. 431, n. 1. 

> Harm. El. 32: pvouhy yap 
57 Twa auevy queis thy gwrhy 
klynow xiveioOa, Kal ovx as Eruxe 
Sidornpa TiOévar, xa ro’rwy &ro- 
Selters meipmueda A€yew duodroyou- 
Mévas Trois paivouévois, ov Kabdwep 
of Eumpooder, of pév &AAOTPLOACY- 
ovvres Kal thy piv alaoOnow exKAt- 
VOTES, WS OvTGY OvK aKpLBH, vonTas 
3€ KaracKevd(ovres airias, Kad 
gpdokovres Adyous TE Twas apiOuay 
elva: kal Tdxn mpbs BAAnNAa, ev ois 
76 Te Oty Kal Bapd yivera, raytwr 
G&AAoTpiwrdtous Adyous Aé€yoyTes 
kal évayTiw~drous Tots paivomevots ° 
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moreover, to establish his conclusions upon an inde- 
pendent basis, he excludes on principle all those which 
might be borrowed from another science: the theory of 
music, he holds, must be limited to its own proper field, 
but it must completely exhaust it.! 

We cannot here enter more fully into Aristoxenus’s 
theory of music, and must be content with the statement 
of its most general principles as an indication of its 


character and tendency.’ 


of 5€ amobeoni(ovTes Exacta &vev 
aitlas kal amodel~ews, ovdé avTa Ta 
pawvdueva Kard@s efrpiOunkdres, 
nuets 5€ apxds Te Teipmucba AaBeiv 
paivouevas amdoas Tois éumelpors 
ovoikys Kal Ta ex TOUTwWY TUUBal- 
vovta amodenvivar.. . . avdyerat 
3 7 mpayuarela eis 500" els Te THY 
aKoryv kal eis Thy Sidvoiav. TH mev 
yap akon Kplvouev TA T@V SiacoTN- 
phatrwv meyéOn, TH 5€ Siavola Oewpov- 
ev Tas TOUTwY Suvduerts. Music is 
not like Geometry. The latter 
has no need of observation; T@ 
5¢ movoik@ oxeddv eoTw apxis 
éxovca tabi h THS aicOhoews 
axplBea, p..38, ad fin.: é« dbo yap 
TOUTWY 1 THS pmovotKys auvvedis 
éotiv, aigOfjoews te Kal pvhuns. 
P. 43, ad fin.: three things are 
needful—right apprehension of 
the phenomena, right arrange- 
ment of them, and right conclu- 
sions from them. As to the 
somewhat hostile criticisms of 
later writers, such as PTOLEM2US 
(Harm. i. 2, 13), PORPHYR. (in 
Ptol. Harm, Waliis. Opp. iii. 211), 
and BoETHIUS (De Mus. 1417, 
1472, 1476) upon the method of 
Aristoxenus, see MAHNE, p. 167 
sqq. BRANDIS, iii. 380-1. 

1 Harm. El. 44: Harmonics 


must begin with data which are 
immediately established by per- 
ception. KabdAov 5é ev Tq tpxe- 
oat mapatnpntéov, Saws phr’ eis 
Thy womepopiay eunirrwuev, amd 
Twos pwns  Kwhoews Gépos 
apxéuevot, punt’ at Kdumrroyres 
évrds [narrowing the bounds of 
our knowledge] 1oAAa Tay oikelwy 
amoAwmdvewuev. In fact, however, 
Aristox. does not go into the 
physicalinquiries as to the nature 
of tones; see next note, and cf. 
ibid. pp. 1 and 8. 

* The basis on which Aristox. 
proceeds in his Harmonics is the 
human voice (cf. Harm. El. 19, 
20, and CENSORIN. c. 12, who 
says that Aristox. held that music 
consisted ‘in voce et corporis 
motu —but he cannot conclude 
from this that he considered it 
to consist merely in this and to 
have no deeper basis, especially 
as this would bein contradiction 
with the quotation supra, vol. ii. 
p. 432, rn, 5, and as CENSORIN. in 
the same passage, says of So- 
crates also that, according to 
him, music was ‘in voce tantum- 
modo’). The voice has two kinds 
of movement: that of speech 
and that of song. For speech it 
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Aristoxenus further described the Soul as a harmony, 
and more definitely as the harmony of the Body. The 
activities of the soul were held by him to spring from 
the concurrent movements of the bodily organs as their 


has a continuous motion; for 
songa movement of intervals («lyn- 
ois ouvexhs and ds:aornuartixh) : 
that is, in speech we have a con- 
tinual change of tone, while in 
singing each tone is held for a 
certain time at the same level 
(ibid. p. 2,8). Whether a tone 
is in itself a form of motion or 
no, Aristox. says he will not 
inquire (ibid. p. 9,12); he says 
a tone is ‘at rest’ so long as it 
does not change its note, but 
allows that this may be an actual 
rest or may be merely a same- 
ness of motion (6uaAdérns Kiwhoews 
} tavrérns); nor will he go into 
the question whether the voice 
really can hold exactly the same 
note, for it is enough that it 
appears to us to do so. amdAd@s 
yap, Stay by oftw Kita 7 pwvh, 
dore undamnov Soxeiy toracba rh 
akon, Tuvex A€youev TavTny Thy 
kivnow, Stay 5t orival mov ddtaca 
elra mdAw SiaBalvery Twa témov 
avi. kal rovrTo woijcaca mdAw ep’ 
érépas tdcews [level of tone] 
orjva 8d6&, Kat TovTo évadAdk 
moeiy pavouevn cuvexa@s diaTeAn, 
SiacTnuariKhy Thy ToLavTHY Kiynoww 
Aéyouev. The result of this mvst 
be a bad ‘circulus in definiendo,’ 
by which the ériracis pwvijs is 
defined as a movement of the 
voice from a low to a high note, 
and the &veois dwv7is a Movement 
trom a high to a low one, while 
ofirns, conversely, is defined as 
To yevouevoyv ia THs emTdoews, 
and Bapurns as Td yevdueroy did 
tis avéoews (p. 10). Again, the 


lesser Sieo1s (quarter tone) is 
given as the smallest perceptible 
and stateable difference of tone 
(pp. 13-4), while the greatest 
which can be represented by the 
human voice or by any single 
instrument is said to be the da 
mévte kal Sls 51a macav ( = two oc- 
taves and a fifth) (p. 20). The 
notions of tone and interval are 
defined (p. 16-7), and the differ- 
ent tone-systems are given (p. 
17-8) with the statement that of 
these the diatonic is the most 
original, the chromatic the next, 
and the enharmonic the last, so 
that the ear is with difficulty 
accustomed to it (p. 19), &ce. The 
further course of the inquiry 
cannot be followed here. That 
Aristox. (as in Harm. pp. 24, 45- 
46) fixed the compass of the 
fourth at two and a half, of the 
fifth at three and a half, and of 
the octave at six tones, whereas 
the true compass is rather less, 
because the half-tones of the 
fourth and fifth are not a full 
half, is matter of criticism in 
PTOLEM. Harm. i. 10; BokTH. 
De Mus. 1417; CENSORIN. Di. 
Nat. 10, 7. Cf. also PLUT. An. 
Procr. ¢. 17, p. 1020-1 (where 
the apporvixol are the followers of 
Aristox., elsewhere called p- 
ryavikol or movoirol). It is pos- 
sible that in his treatment of 
rhythm Aristox. also treated of 
the letters of the alphabet as the 
elements of speech; see DIONYs. 
Comp. Verb. p. 154. - 
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common product ; a disturbance in one of these parts, 
which destroys the concord of their movements, causes 
the extinction of consciousness—in other words, death.! 
In this doctrine he only followed a view which had been 
already adopted by others—probably Pythagoreans— 
before him.? It would commend itself all the more to 
him as an empiric in that it offered an explanation of 
the soul which harmonised with his views upon music. 
Just as in music he confines himself to the facts of 
experience, so in treating of the life of the soul he 
confines himself strictly to its sensible manifestations ; 
and just as there he sees harmony arising from the 
concurrence of particular sounds, so he holds that the 


1 Cic. Tuse. i. 10, 20: ‘ Aristox. 
. . . ipsius corporis intentionem 
[révos] quandam [animam dixit]; 
velut in cantu et fidibus que har- 
monia dicitur, sic ex corporis 
totius natura et figura varios 
motus cieri, tanquam in cantn 
sonos.’ Cf. c. 18, 41, where, on 
the other hand, we are told: 
‘membrorum vero situs et figura 
corporis vacans animo quam 
possit harmoniam efficere, non 
video.’ C. 22, 51: ‘ Diczarchus 
quidem et Aristox.... nullum 
omnino animum esse dixerunt.’ 
LACTANT. Jnstit. vii. 13 (perhaps 
also following Cicero): ‘quid 
Aristox., qui negavit omnino 
ullam esse animam, etiam cum 
vivit in corpore?’—but held that 
as harmony is engendered out of 
the tension of strings, ‘ita in 
corporibus ex compage viscerum 
ac vigore membrorum vim senti- 
endi existere. Lact. Opif. D. 
c. 16: ‘ Aristox. dixit, mentem 
omnino nullam esse, sed quasi 


harmoniam in fidibus ex con- 
structione corporis et compagi- 
bus viscerum vim sentiendi ex- 
istere . . . scilicet ut singularum 
corporis partium firma conjunctio 
membrorumque omnium consen- 
tiens in unum vigor motum illum 
sensibilem faciat animumyue 
concinnet, sicut nervi bene in- 
tenti conspirantem sonum. Et 
sicuti in fidibus, cum aliquid aut 
interruptnum aut relaxatum est, 
omnis canendi ratio turbatur et 
solvitur, ita in corpore, cum pars 
aliqua membrorum duxerit vi- 
tium, destrui universa, corruptis- 


que omnibus et turbatis occidere 


sensum eamque mortem vocari.’ 

2 ZELL. Ph. ad. Gr. i. 418. 
Aristox. probably stated this 
view in his books on the Pytha- 
goreans ; but what is quoted from 
him by JAMBL. Theol. Arithm. p. 
41, as to the Metempsychosis of 
Pythagoras does not prove that 
Aristox. himself believed in that 
doctrine, 
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soul originates in the concurrence of bodily move- 


ments. 


Along with Aristoxenus his friend and fellow- 
disciple! Dicaearchus of Messene? is usually classed, 
on account of his views upon the nature of the soul,’ 
which he appears to have made even more expressly 
and thoroughly the subject of his investigations. He 
also held that the soul has no absolute independent 


1 As to this, see Circ. Tuse. i. 
18, Ad Att. xiii. 32, and supra, 
vol. ii. p. 429, n. 2. 

2 According to SUID. s. v., he 
was the son of Phidias, born at 
Messene in Sicily, a scholar of 
Aristotle, a philosopher, a rhe- 
torician and a geometrician. He 
is often called a Messenian and a 
scholar of Aristotle (e.g. CIc. 
Legg. iii. 6, 14; ATHEN. Xi. 
460-1, xv. 666, b and a). Why 
THEMISTIUS names him among 
the traducers of Aristotle 
(supra, vol. i. p. 40, n. 1), it is 
difficult to say; for neither the 
circumstance referred to by MUL- 
LER (Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 225-6) 
that he gave more importance to 
the practical life than Aristotle 
did (see below), nor the fact 
(which OSANN, p. 46, connects 
with this accusation) that Dice- 
archus departed from Aristotle’s 
teaching as to the soul, has any- 
thing to do with their personal 
relations, of which THEMIST. is 
speaking. It is possible that 
THEMIST. or his copyists have 
inserted the wrong name: De- 
mochares, for example, might be 
suggested instead.—We have no 
further information about Dicz- 
archus, except that he lived in 
the Peloponnesus (Cic. Ad Att. 


vi. 2) and that he was employed 
by the Macedonian kings to 
measure the heightsof mountains 
(PLIN. H. Nat. ii. 65,162), which 
work we know that he did in the 
Peloponnesus, for SuUIDAS ascribes 
to him katametphoes tay év Tedo- 
movvhow opav. His learning is 
praised by PLIN. (loc. cit.), by Crc. 
Ad Att. ii. 2 and elsewhere, and 
by VARRO, De R. R. i. 1 (cf. 
MULLER, ibid. p. 226). His dates 
of birth and death cannot be 
exactly determined. As to his 
life and writings, see OSANN, 
Beitr. ii. 1-119; FuuHR, Dicwarchi 
Messen. que supersunt (Darmst. 
1841); MULLER, /7agm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 225 sqq., from whom the 
Fragments hereafter cited are 
taken. 

$ Cie. Tusc. i. 18, 41, 22, 51. 

* We know from Cic. Ad Ait. 
xiii. $2; Zwee. i, 10, 21,81, 77: 
PLuT. Adv. Col. 14, 2, p. 1115, 
that he wrote two works on the 
soul, which were dialogues, one 
laid at Corinth, the other in 
Lesbos. Whether with either of 
these (OSANN, 40-1, suggests the 
Kopiv@iaxds) the work De Interitu 
Hominum (Cic. Off. ii. 5, 16; 
Consol. ix. 351) was identical 
must remain an unsolved pro- 
blem ; but it seems improbable. 
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existence of its own, but is merely the result of the 
mixture of material constituents, being in fact nothing 
else than the harmonious union of the four elements in 
a living body: only as it is united to the body accord- 
ingly and diffused through all its parts does the soul 


partake of reality.! 


It was only, therefore, to be 


expected that he should from this point of view vigor- 


ously combat the belief in immortality.’ 


It is more 


surprising to be told that he believed in revelations 


through dreams and ecstatic states.? 


1 Circ. Tuse. i. 10, 21: Dic. 


makes a _ certain Pherecrates 
maintain, ‘nihil esse omnino 
animum et hoc esse nomen totum 
inane ... neque in homine 


inesse animum vel animam nec 
in bestia; vimque omnem eam, 
qua vel agamus quid vel sentia- 
mus [«lynois and atoOno.s were 
already indicated by ARIST. De 
An. i. 2, 403, b, 25, as the distin- 
guishing marks of the €upuxor], 


in omnibus’ corporibus vivis 
eequabiliter esse fusam, nec 
separabilem a corpore esse, 


quippe que nulla sit [cf. 11, 24: 
nihil omnino animum dicat esse], 
nec sit quidquam nisi corpus 
unum et simplex [the body 
alone], ita figuratum ut tempera- 
tione nature vigeat et sentiat ;’ 
Ibid. 18, 41: ‘[Dic.] ne condo- 
luisse quidem unquam videtur, qui 
animum se habere non sentiat ;’ 
22, 51 (v. supra, vol. ii. p. 437, n. 
1, and Acad. ii. 39, 124). SEXT. 
says he taught py elvar thy Wuxhy 
(Pyrrh. ii. 31), wndev evar adbrhy 
mapa To mas Exov coua (Math. vii. 
349). ATTICUS, ap. Kus. Praep. 
Ev. xv. 9, 5: avipnee thy bAnv 
indatacw THs Wuxfs. JAMBL. ap. 
STOB. Hel. i. 870: the soul was, 


These, however, 


according to Dicwarchus, 7d rij 
pio: cupmeuypevov, Td Tov 
ogHmaros dy, domep Td eubuxaobat: 
auth 5€ uh mapdy TH Wuxh dbomep 
imdpxov.(?) SIMPL. Categ. Schol. 
in Ar, 68,a,26: Aum... . Tomer 
(gov cvvexdmper elvar, Thy dé aitlay 
avrod Wuxhv ayijpe. NEMES. 
Nat. Hom. p. 68: Atkaiapxos 58 
[riv Wuxiv Aéye:] apuovlay trav 
Tecodpwv aroxelwy (so also 
PLUT. Plac. iv. 2,5; Stos. Eel. 
i. 796; HERMIAS, J7vis. p. 402), 
which is the same as kpaots ral 
cuugowvia tev oroxelwy. For it 
is not the musical kind of ‘har- 
mony,’ which is meant, but the 
harmonious mixture of the warm, 
cold, moist and dry elements in 
the body. Accordingly he is 
said to have considered the soul 
as davotciws (which means, not 
immaterial, as OSANN, p. 48, 
translates it, but  non-sub- 
stantial). The meaning of TmR- 
TULL. De An. c. 15 (cf. infra, 
under STRATO) is not clear. 

2 Orc. Tuse. i. 31, 77, Lac- 
TANT. Jnstit. vii. 7, 13; and cf. 
next note. 

3 Ps.-PLUT. Plac.v.1,4:’Apioro- 
TéAns Kal Aik. Td Kat’ évOovciacudy 
| yévos wavTikis | udvoy maperodyouct 
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ke was doubtless able, like Aristotle,' to reconcile with 
his doctrine of the soul by means of a natural ex- 
planation.? That he was no friend of divination and 
the priestly arts of prophecy can easily be gathered 
from the fragments of his work upon the Cave of Tro- 
phonius.? Ss 

Connected with Diczearchus’s view of the soul is 


his assertion that the practical life is superior to the 


theoretic.4 One who held, as he did, that the soul was 
inseparably united to the body could not ascribe to that 
activity of thought in which it withdraws from all that 
is external in order to become absorbed in itself, the 
same value as Plato and Aristotle, following out their 
view of the nature of mind, had done. Conversely, one 
who found the highest activity of the soul only in the 
practical side of life must necessarily have been all the 
more ready to conceive of it as not in its nature 
separable from the bodily organs, but as the operative 
force that pervades them. But Dicearchus demands 


kal Tous dveipous, &0dvarov wey eivat with Aristotle in this connection. 


ob vouicovres Thy Wuxhy, Belov 5é 
Tivos petéxey abthy. Similarly 
in Cic. Divin. i, 3, 6, 50, 113. Cf. 
ibid. ii. 51,10: ‘magnus Dice- 
archi liber est, nescire ea [que 
ventura sint] melius esse, quam 
scire.’ 

Cf. supra, vol. ii. pp. 76, 328. 

2? The proposition (PSEUDO- 
PLUT. in the last note but one) 
that the soul has something 
divine, would not stand in his 
way, for even Democritus (ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 812-3) admits as 
much. It is, however, question- 
able whether the Placita have 
any right to couple Diczarchus 


Certainly we cannot ascribe to 
him what Cic. Divin. i. 60, 113, 
says as to the loosing of the 
soul from the body in sleep and 
in excitement, and, in fact, 
Cicero does not name Dicsearchus 
for his view. 

3 Fr. 71-2, ap. ATHEN. Xiv. 
641, e, xiii. 594, ce; cf. OSANN, 
p- 107 sqq. 

‘Cio. Ad Att. ii. 16: 
‘quoniam tanta controversia est 
Diczarcho, familiari tuo, cum 
Theophrasto, amico meo, ut ille 
tuus Tov mpakrixoy Bloy longe om- 
nibus anteponat, hic autem roy 
Oewpntindy.’ Cf. ibid. vii. 3. 
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that just as this psychic force penetrates the whole 
body, the mora] force should manifest itself throughout 
the whole of human life: it is not the lecture that 
makes the philosopher ; it is not the public oration or 
the official business that makes the statesman; but the 
philosopher is he who carries his philosophy into every 
circumstance and action of his life, the statesman he 
who dedicates his whole life to the service of the 
people.! 

With this strong practical bent Diczearchus naturally 
found political studies especially attractive ; and accord- 
ingly we hear, not only generally that he gave special 
attention to these,’ but also that he wrote accounts of 
Greek Constitutions ; * particularly we know that in his 
Tripoliticus—a development of Aristotelian ideas 1—he 
proposed a combination of the three pure forms of con- 
stitution (democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy) as 
the best, and pointed to Sparta as an example of this 
combination.» Beyond this we know hardly anything 


' This is the leading idea of 
the passage in PLUT. An seni s. 
ger. resp. C. 26, p. 796, of which 
we may assume that its general 
content belongs to Diczarchus 
and not merely the single sen- 
tence kal yap Tovs ev tals aroais 
avakdumrovras mepimareiy cacy, 
ws EAeye Atkalapyxos, ovKért 5& Tovs 
eis aypoy }} pidov BadlCovras. The 
meaning of that sentence will 
then be as follows: as people use 
the word mepimareiy only of 
walking, which is done directly 
for the sake of movement, so 
they commonly use the words 
pirocopety and moAiteverOa only 
of those activities which expressly 
and directly serve a philosophic 


or a political aim; but the one 
use is as incorrect as the other. 

2 Cio. Legg. ili. 5, 14, 

®Cic. Ad Att.: ii. 2 (cf. 
OSANN, p. 13 sqq.) names ac- 
counts by him of the Constitu- 
tions of Pella, Corinth, and 
Athens, which probably were 
parts of a general History of 
Constitutions, if not indeed of the 
Blos ‘EAAddos (infra); SUID. says 
that his mod:rela Swapriaray 
(which may also have been part 
of the 7ripoliticus) was publicly 
read in Sparta every year. 

4 Cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 230 sq, 
and especially pp. 278 sqq. 

5 That this was the main idea 
of the Tpimoditixds and that 
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of Diczarchus’s political philosophy... We may pass 
over the fragments of his numerous writings upon 
history, geography, and the development of literature 
and art, especially as the views expressed in them are 
of no particular philosophical interest.? 


CICERO,who studied and admired 
Diczarchus (supra, vol. ii. p. 440, 
n. 4; Tuse. i. 31, 77, ‘ delicize 
mez Diczearchus’; Ad Att. ii. 2), 
borrowed from him the theory of 
the amalgamation of these forms 
of Constitution and the idea of 
exhibiting this amalgamation in 
a working polity, and that pro- 
bably POLYB. vi. 2-10 also follows 
Diczarchus, has been shown by 
OSANN, ibid. p. 8 sqq., who, 
however, is wrong in treating as 
genuine the political Fragments 
of Archytas and Hippodamus, 
and in citing in support of his 
view PLUT. Qu. Conv. viii. 2, 2, 
3, p. 718, where Diczarchus is 
merely speaking of the combina- 
tion of Socratic and Pythagorean 
elements in Plato. This infer- 
ence assumes the highest degree 
of probability when we observe 
that PHoT. Bibl. Cod. 37, p. 8, a 
(following some scholar of the 
sixth century) speaks of eldes 
moditelas Sikasrapxindy, which con- 
sists in an amalgamation of the 
three kinds of constitution, and 
is the best kind of government, 
and that (according to Fr. 23 b. 
ATHEN. iv. 141, a) the Z7ipoli- 
ticus contained an exact descrip- 
tion of the Spartan Phiditia, and 
when we compare with these 
data the fashion in which both 
Cicero in the Republic (e.g. i. 29, 
45-6, and ii. 28, 39) and Polybius 
loc. cit. deal with the subject. 
OSANN also suggests (p. 29 sqq.) 
that the work for which CIc. 


Ad Att. xiii. 32 says he wishes to 
make use of the TZripoliticus, 
was the ‘ De Gloria.’ 

! Direct information on this 
head we have none, except the 
remark (cited by PLUT. Qu. Conv. 
iv. Procem. p. 659), that we should 
seek the good will of all, but the 
friendship of the good. We 
gather from PORPH. De Abst ty. 
1, 2 (see next note), and from 
the saying (Cic. Off. ii. 5, 16, 
Consol. ix. 351 Bip.) that many 
more men have been ruined by 
the hands of men than by wild 
beasts or catastrophes of nature, 
that Dic. denounced war. 
According to PORPH. ibid. it 
seems that Dic. (like Theo- 
phrastus) saw even in the custom 
of slaughtering animals, the 
commencement of a downward 
tendency. 

2 His views as to the conical 
form of the earth (7%. 53; 
PLIN. H. N. ii. 65, 162) and the 
eternity of the world and of the 
races of men and animals are 
purely Aristotelian (Fr. 3, 4 ap. 
Cens. Di. Nat. c. 4; VARRO, 
R. Rust. ti. 1); and inasmuch as 
he strove (using the myth of the 
rule of Kronos) torepresent with 
much intelligence the original 
condition of mankind and the 
gradual transition from a primi- 
tive state of nature to pastoral 
life (with which began the 
eating of flesh and war) and the 
further advance to an agricul- 
tural life (77. 1-5, b; PORPH. 
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Of another Peripatetic known to us by name, 
Phanias,' the friend and fellow-citizen of Theophrastus, 
we possess only isolated statements upon history and 
science.? The same is true of Clearchus of Soli;* since 
although among his writings, so far as they are known 
to us,‘ none are historical,°® yet almost all the quotations 
from them which we possess relate to history, and these 
are for the most part so paltry and insignificant,’ and 


De Abstin. iv. 1, 2, p. 295-6; 
HIEeRON. Adv. Jovin. II. t. iv. b, 
205, Mart.; CENSOR. c. 4; 
VARRO, 2. #. ii. 1, i. 9) he must, 
like Aristotle and Theophrastus 
(supra, Vol. ii. pp. 30 sq. 378 sq.), 
have supposed that the history of 
human civilisation moved in a 
settled cycle. 

' Our information as to the 
life of this man (from SUID. s.». ; 
STRABO, xiii. 2, 4, p. 618; PLUT. 
Themist. c. 13 ; AMMON. in Categ., 
Schol. in Ar. 28, a, 40) is limited 
tothe statements that he belonged 
to Eresos, that he was ascholar of 
Aristotle, and lived in and after 
Ol. 111 (in Ol. 111, 2, Aristotle 
returned from Macedonia _ to 
Athens). DIOGENEs, v. 37, quotes 
a letter which Theophrastus, 
when he was advanced in age, 
wrote to this Phanias, de quo cf. 
also Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. i. 972. 

2 We hear of various historical 
works of Phanias; a work 7. 
mroimta@v, another on the Socratics 
(which may have dealt with other 
philosophers also); a book mpds 
Tous copioras, Of which the pds 
Aiddwpoy (Diodorus Kronus) was 
perhaps a part, and a wm. outdy, 
to which the matter cited by 
PLIN. H. Nat. xxii. 13, 35 from 
‘Phanias the physicist’ may have 
belonged. He is also said to 


have written works on Logic 
(AMMON, ibid., and v. supra, vol. 
i. p. 64,n.1). The information 
which exists about these texts, and 
the fragments of them which are 
preserved, have been collected by 
VoIsIn (De Phania Eres. Gand. 
1824) and after him by MULLER, 
Fragm, Hist. Gr. ii. 293 sqq. 

3’ Heisoften called SoAeb’s; and 
that the Cyprian, not the Cilician, 
Soli is meant, is clear (as many 
have observed, and as MULLER, 
ibid. 302, maintains against V ER- 
RAERT, De Clearcho Sol, Gand. 
1828, p. 3-4) from ATHEN. vi. 256, 
c.e.f. We know nothing more 
about his life, except that he 
was a scholar of Aristotle. (See 
notes on next page.) 

‘See the list and Fragm. 
apud VBRRAERT and MULLER, 
ubi supra. 

5 Even the zm. Blwy, which 
seems to have been his chief 
work, and from which we have 
citations of books 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
8, cannot have been, if we are 
to judge by these Fragments, a 
biographical work, but only a 
discussion of the value of differ- 
ent kinds of lives: cf. MULLER, 
ibid. p. 302. 

6 This cannot be wholly due 
to the fact that we owe the cita- 
tions to a gossip like Athenzeus. 
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exhibit so little critical power, while Clearchus’s own 
conjectures are so devoid of taste,’ that they give us 
but a mean opinion of their author’s powers. Generally 
it may be said that what we know of him is little fitted 
to establish the assertion that he is second to none of 
the Peripatetics,? although, on the other hand, it must 
be confessed that we do not know what those departures 
from the true Peripatetic doctrine were with which 
Plutarch charges him.* Besides a few unimportant 
scientific assertions,‘ and a discussion of the different 
kinds of riddles,> some hints as to his views upon 
ethics can be extracted from the fragments of Clearchus: 
these, however, merely amount to the statements that 
luxury and extravagance are in the highest degree repre- 
hensible,® although, on the other hand, Cynic and Stoic 
indifference to external circumstances are far from 


' E.g. bis explanation of the 
myth of the egg of Leda, ap. 
ATHEN. ii. 57, e: ‘the ancients in 
place of imepgov used gdy simply, 
and so, since Helen was begotten 
in a brepgor, the story arose that 
she came out of an egg’ !—his 
statement, ap DiIoG. i. 81, as to 
Pittacus (evidently founded only 
on the well-known verse ap. 
PLuut. VII. Sap. Cv. c. 14, p. 
157, e): Todt yuuvacla hv cirov 
&Aciv—and his idea that (/’r. 60 
ap. Miiller) the man-eating 
steeds of Diomedes meant his 
daughters ! 

2 JOSEPH. C. Apion. i. 22, ii. 


454 Havere. :, KA. 6 ’Apirrorédous 


dy pabynrhs kal Tov ek TOU TWepiTd- 
tov pirocdpwy ovdevds Sevtepos. 
ATHEN. xv. 701, c.: KA. 6 ZodAeds 
avdevds SevTepos TY TOU sopod 


’"ApiororéAous pabnTav. 

3 De Fac. Lun. 2, 5, p. 920: 
imérepos yap 6 avnp, "ApiororéAous 
TOU Tadaov yeyovws cuvHOns, ei Kar 
TOAAG TOU TEepimaTou Tapéerpewer. 

‘ Fr. 70-74, a, 76, 78; cf. 
SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneik. 
(fourth edition); v. ROSENBAUM, 
i. 442-3. 

5 Fr. 63, apud ATHEN. x. 
448,c. cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 399 sq. 

6 So Clearchus, in his 7. Biwy, 
had recounted the numerous 
examples of these failings and 
their | consequenres, § which 
ATHENZUS cites from him 
(Fragm, 3-14, cf. Fr. 16-18, 
21-23); and, on the other hand 
(Fr. 15, ap. ATHEN. xii. 548, d), 
named Gorgias to prove the 
wholesome effects of moderation. 


bciieselee Google 
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praiseworthy ;' that a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between friendship and flattery ;? that passionate and 
unnatural love should be avoided,? and such like. On 
the whole, Clearchus gives us the impression rather of a 
versatile and well-read, though somewhat superficial, 
man of letters,* than of a scholar and philosopher. 
Among the pupils of Aristotle is sometimes reckoned 
Heraclides of Pontus. It has already been re- 
marked,’ however, that neither the chronology nor the 
character of his doctrines is favourable to this assump- 
tion, although his learned efforts show that he was 
certainly closely akin to the Peripatetic school. 
Aristotle’s influence may have had a more decided 
effect upon the orator and poet Theodectes, who died, 





however, before 


| Apud ATHEN. xiii. 611, b, 
he distinguishes (apparently in 
opposition to the Cynics and per- 
haps to the Stoics also) between 
Blos Kaprepixds and the Blos 
KUVLKOS. 

2 Cf. Fr. 30, 32 (ATHEN. vi. 
255, b, xii. 533, e) with the bold 
sketch of a young and weak 
Prince ruined by flattering cour- 
tiers, &c. #7. 25-6 (ATHEN. vi. 
255, c. 258, a). 

3 Fy, 34-36 (ATHEN, xili. 573, 
a, 589, d, 605, d, e). 

4 The conversation between 
Aristotle and a Jew reported by 
Clearchus (/'r. 69, ap. JOSEPH. 
C. Apion. i. 22), may be regarded 
as a literary invention, together 
with the accompanying explana- 
tion that the Jews derived their 
philosophy from India. ‘The 
book cited (1. tmrvov, de quo BER- 


Alexander’s Persian 
Several other Aristotelians, such as 


expedition.® 
Callisthenes,? 


NAYS, Abh. d. Hist.-philos. Ge- 
sellsch. in Breslau, i. 1858, 190, 
‘Theophr. tib. Frémmigk.’ 110, 
187) need not, from our extant 
information as to Clearchus, be 
considered spurious. 

° Supra, vol. ii. p. 387, n. 1, p. 
433 sqq.; cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 
p. 843, n. 1. 

6 On this writer, who is often 
quoted by Aristotle,and of whom 
we have suggested (supra, vol. i. 
p. 72, n., following PLU. Alea. c. 
17) that he was with Aristotle in 
Macedonia, see WHSTERMANN’S 
Gesch. d. Beredsamk. bei d. 
Griech. u. Rom. i. 84, A, 6, 142, 
A, 21, and supra, vol. i. p. 40, 
n. 2, p. 72. 

7 This kinsman and scholar 
of Aristotle is referred to supra, 
vol. i, p. 22, n. 1 ad fin. (see also 
VALER. MAX, vii. 2, ext. 8, SuULD. 
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Leo of Byzantium,' and Clytus,? are known to us 
only as writers on history, Meno® only as the author 
of a history of pharmacology. Of a theological work 
of Hipparchus of Stagira only the title has come 
down to us.° _Of those who are not accredited with 
any written or oral teaching of their own, we need say 


nothing.® 


KaAAio9.), and as to his death, see 
supra, Vol. i. p. 32 sqq. Further 
information about him and his 
writings will be found in GEIER, 
Alew. Hist. Script. 191 sqq. ; 
MULLER, Script. Rer. Alew. 1 sqq. 

' The little we can glean of 
this historian (whom SUID. Aéwy 
Bu¢. confounds with an earlier 
politician of Byzantium of the 
same name) from SUID. ibid., 
ATHEN., xii. 553-1, and PSEUDO- 
PLuT. De Fluv. 2, 2, 24, 2, is set 
out in MULLER, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 328-9. 

2 ATHEN. xiv. 655, b, xii. 540, 
c; Diog. i. 25; MULLER, ibid. 
333. 

8 GALEN, in Hippocr. de Nat. 
Hom, vol. xv. 25-26 K., says this 
physician was a scholar of Ari- 
stotle’s, and wrote an iatpixy 
guvaywy) in several books, erro- 
neously ascribed to Aristotle him- 
self. It is clear that this was an 
historical collection of medical 
theories, both from the title 
(which is the equivalent of the 
Texvav ovvaywy)h supra, vol. i. p. 
73, n. 1), and also from the 
remark of Galen, that he had used 


for this work all the writings of 
earlier physicians then extant. 

* Of the historian Marsyas 
(supra, vol. i. p. 22, n. 1) we can- 
not tell whether and how far he 
adhered to the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy. 

5 SUID. “Immapx. (cf. LOBECK, 
Aglaoph. 608) names a work of 
his: ti 7d &ppey nal OAV mapa 
Oeots kal Tis 6 yduos, kal HAAG Tuva. 

§ Including Adrastus of Phi- 
lippi (STEPH. Byz. De Urb. bidur- 
mor); Echecratides of Methymna 
(STEPH. Byz. Mféuvuva); King 
Cassander (PLUT. Alew. c. 74); 
Mnason of Phocis (ATHEN. Vi. 
264, d.; AXLIAN, V. H. iii. 19); 
Philo, whom, according to ATHEN. 
xlii. 610-11, and DioG. v. 38, 
Sophocles, the author of the law 
referred to supra, vol. ii. p. 350, 
n. 4, indicted for an offence 
against the constitution; the 
Eucairos named supra, vol. i. p. 
97 (cf. HettTz, Verl. Schr. 118 - 
19), and the ‘Plato’ named by 
Diog. iii. 109. Antipater was 
Aristotle’s friend, but not his 


pupil. 
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CHAPTER XX 


SCHOOL OF THEOPHRASTUS : STRATO 


Wit the majority of those who belonged to the 
school of ‘Theophrastus, the literary and _ historical 
tendency seems also to have been the predominating 


one. 


Most of those who are mentioned as belong- 


ing to it have confined themselves in their literary 
labours to history, the history of literature, ethics, po- 


litics, and rhetoric. 


This is true of Demetrius of Pha- 


lerus, distinguished as a scholar and statesman ;! of 


|! OSTERMANN has studied his 
life in the most thorough manner 
in De Demetrit Phal. Vita, &c., 
published (Part I.) Hersf. 1847, 
and (Part II.) Fulda, 1857; the 
titles and fragments of his writ- 
ings are given by him in Part IL, 
and by HERWIG, Ueber Demetr. 
Phal. Schriften, &c., Rinteln, 
1850. Born about the middle of 
the fourth century (OST. i. 8), 
and probably while Aristotle was 
still alive, DEMETRIUS studied 
under Theophrastus (Cic. Brut. 
9, 37, Fin. v. 19, 54, Legg. iii. 
6,14, Off.i. 1,3; Dioa. v. 75), 
and (according to DEMBETR. 
MAGN. apud Diog. v. 75) he 
made his first appearance as a 
popular orator about the time 
that Harpalus came to Athens, 7.e. 
about 324 B.c. On the termina- 
tion of the Lamian War he seems, 


with Phocion, to have played 
some part as one of the chiefs 
of the Macedonian aristocratic 
party, for when, after Antipater’s 
death (318 B.c.), the opposition 
party came into power for a 
while, and Phocion was executed, 
Demetrius also was tried and 
condemned to death (PLUT. Phoc. 
35). He escaped his sentence, 
however, by flight, and when, in 
the following year, Cassander 
made himself master of Athens, 
he handed over to Demetrius the 
direction of the State under an 
oligarchical republican constitu- 
tion. For ten years Demetrius 
occupied this position, and even if 
it be admitted that his rule may 
not have been blameless, he did 
most important service for the 
prosperity and order of Athens. 
Heis accused of vanity, haughti- 
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Duris,' and his brother Lynceus? of Chameleon,’ and 


ness, and immorality by DuRIs 
and DIYLLUS, ap. ATHEN. xii. 
542, b sqq. xiii. 593, e, f (though 
AELIAN, V. HZ. ix. 9, transfers 
the statement to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes); but the untrust- 
worthiness of Duris and the 
animus of his statements lead us 
to suppose a high ‘degree of 
exaggeration. When Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, in 307 B.c., took the 
Pirzeus, an insurrection broke out 
in Athens against Demetrius 
Phal. and Cassander’s party. 
Protected by Poliorcetes, he 
escaped to Thebes, and finally, 
after Cassander’s death (Ol. 120, 
2, 298-99 B.c.}, went to Egypt. 
Here Ptolemy Lagiaccorded him 
an honourable and _ influential 
position, in which he was spe- 
cially active in founding the 
Alexandrian library (OsT. i. 26- 
64: who, however, on p. 64 makes 
a very improbable suggestion, 
ibid. ii. 2 sqq.; cf. GRAUERT, 
Hist. u. phil. Analzkten, i. 310 
sqq.; DROYSEN, Gesch. d. Fel- 
lenism. ii. b, 106 sqq). After 
the death of this prince (and 
according to HERMIPP. apud 
Dioa. v. 78 immediately after, 
which would be 283 BC.) Pto- 
jemy Philadelphus, whose suc- 
cession Demetrius had opposed, 
banished him to a place in the 
country, where he lived some 
time as a political prisoner, and 
where he eventually died from 
the bite of an adder (Cic. Pro 
Rabir. Post. 9, 23, says this was 
a suicide; but HERMIPP., ut 
supra, states it as an accident). 
CicERO speaks very highly of 
his talents as an orator and as a 
scholar (see Brut. 9, 37 sq. 82, 


285, Orat. 27, 92, De Orat. ii. 


23, 95, Offic. i. 1, 3, and cf. 
QUINT. Jnst. x. 1, 33, 80, and 
Diog. v. 82), although he does 
not find in his speeches the fire 
and the power of the great 
orators of free Athens. That he 
brought about the translation 
of the so-called Septuagint is 
palpably a fable, as to which 
OSTERMANN ought not to have 
credited the lying Aristzeus (ii. 9 
sqq. 46-7). So also the work on 
the Jews is a forgery, although 
both HERWIG (pp. 15-16), and 
OSTERMANN (ii. 32-3), have 
accepted it. 

1 All we -know of DuRIS is 
that he was a Samian and a 
pupil of Theophrastus (see 
ECKERTz’s account of him, De 
Dwride Sam. Bonn, 1846; MUL- 
LER, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 466 
sqq. and ATHEN. iv. 128,a). To 
detine the exact date of his life- 
time (cf. MULLER, ibid.) is not 
possible. According to ATHEN. 
viii. 327, d, he had, at some 
period, governed his native town, 
but when we cannot say. His 
untrustworthiness in historical 
matters is very unfavourably 
criticised in PLUT. Perici. 28. 
That this criticism is borne out 
by what we know of the state- 
ments citedfrom DURIS, ECKERTZ 
has amply proved. Nor is his 
literary talent highly thought of 
either by PHOT. Cod. 176, p. 121, 
a, 41 sqq., or by DiIonys. Comp. 
Verb. v. 28 R. 

2 See ATHEN. ibid. A list of 
his writings is given by MULLER, 
ibid. p. 466. 

3 See KOPKE, De Chameleonte 
Peripatetico, Berl. 1856. Of him 


_also we know but little. He was 


a native of Heraclea in Pontus 
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Even from the ethical writings of these 


men, however, nothing has come down to us of a 


philosophical character.? 


(ATHEN. iv. 184, d, viii. 338, b, 
ix. 374, a, &c.), and is probably 
the same person as he whose 
courageous answer to king Seleu- 
cus is mentioned by MEMNON 
(apud PHOT. Cod. 224, p. 626, a). 
He is described as a Peripatetic 
by TATIAN, Ad Gr. 31, p. 269, a: 
and the circumstance that his 
book w. 7d0v7s was attributed 
also to Theophrastus (cf. ATHEN. 
vi. 273, e, viii. 377, e) corrobo- 
rates that description. From this 
circumstance KOPKE (p. 34) 
concludes that Chameleon was 
in fact a pupil of Theophrastus. 
He may, however, have been bis 
co-disciple, since he (apud 
DioG. v. 92) criticised his com- 
patriot Heraclides, who was one 
of Plato’s elder pupils (ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 842, 2) for a 
plagiarism.— Besides Chamveleon 
we have also a mention by 
TATIAN, in the same passage 


(cf. also ATHEN. xii. 513, b, 


EUSTATH. in Ji. a’, p. 84, 18, 
SUID. ’A@nvalas, and HESYCH. 
’"A@nva), of a Peripatetic named 
MEGACLIDES (or Metacl.) from 
whose work on Homer a critical 
remark is cited. 

1 Described as éraipos @eoppde- 
tov, by PROCL. in Zim. 6, Cc. Ac- 
cording to this passage he objected 
to the beginning of the Timeus ; 
according to TZETZES, in Hesiod. 
Opp. et Di. v. 1, he considered 
the introduction to this book as 
spurious. STRABO, xiv. 2, 13, p. 
655, calls him a Rhodian, and 
EPIPHAN. Kap. Fid. 1094, a, 
adds that his doctrine was in 


VOL. II. 


Of a few other disciples of 


accord with that of Theophrastus. 
Whether he is the same person as 
the Praxiphanes described as a 
Peripatetic and Grammarian, to 
whom Callimachus dedicated a 
work (BEKKER’s Anec. ii. 729, 
where, however, our text gives 
nap’ ‘Efipdyous ; sce also ABAT. ed. 
Buhle, ii. 432), is uncertain (as 
ZuMPT, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 
1842, Hist.-phil. Kl. p. 91, has 
remarked), inasmuch as CLEM. 
Strom. i. 309, says that a Myti- 
lenean named Praxiphanes was 
the first person who was called 
ypayparixds. Nevertheless, it 
seems probable that it is one and 
the same person who is intended 
in all these passages.— A pupilof 
Praxiphanes, named PLATO, is 
mentioned by D104. iii. 109, and 
expressly distinguished by him 
from the other Plato referred to 
supra, Vol. li. p. 466, n. 6. 

2 Of PRAXIPHANES we know 
nothing at all except what is 
stated in the text.—Of the eight 
works of Dugkis known to us, 
the most important were un- 
doubtedly the three historical 
ones (the Greek and Macedonian 
Histories, the Agathocles, and 
the Samian Chronicles). Four 
other works treated of festival 
plays, of tragedy, of painters, 
and of sculpture. The work 7m. 
véuwv may have been philosophi- 
cal, but we have from it nothing 
but two mythological notes.— 
From Lynceus, who was a writer 
of comedies and also a gourmet, 
and author of a book on the art. 
of cookery (ATHEN. iv. p. 131-2, 
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Theophrastus some are known to us only by name,! 
while others hardly merit the title of philosophers.’ 
Much more important asa contributor to philosophy 


vi. p. 228 ¢, vii. p. 313-4; cf. iv. 
p. 128, a), ATHENZUS, in his 
numerous quotations (see the 
Index to ATHEN. and MULLER, 
ibid.), and PLUT. Demetr. c. 27, 
Schol. Theocr. to iv. 20, give us 
only a few notes and stories, 
chiefly about cookery.—Of the 
sixteen writings of CHAMZ- 
LEON which KOPKE, p. 15 sqq., 
enumerates, twelve related to the 
epic, lyric, comic, and tragic 
poets, and were concerned merely 
with literary history. Only a 
few unimportant historical re- 
marks have reached us from the 
Ilporperrixds and the treatises 7. 
meOns, w. ndovijis, mw. Seay (see 
KO6PKB, p. 36 sqq.: the citations 
are to be found in ATHENZUS, 
passim, in CLEMENS ALEX. Strom. 
i. 300 A, in BEKKER, Anecd. i. 
233, and D1oa. iii. 46).—DEME- 
TRIUS was one of the most fertile 
authors of the Peripatetic school, 
and besides the forty-five works 
of his which Dioa. v. 80 men- 
tions, we hear of others. OSTER- 
MANN (op. cit. ii. p. 21 sqq.) and 
HERWIG (op.cit.p.10sqq.) identify 
fifty writings, some of them com- 
prising several books; from this 
list, however, must be withdrawn, 
in any case, those on the Jews 
(see supra, vol. ii. p.447, n. 1) and 
perhaps those on the Egyptians 
(see OSTERMANN, p. 34). Amongst 
the genuine writings there were 
a good many treatises on moral 
subjects (including the eight 
Dialogues, which appear to have 
been of this class), as well as two 
books on statecraft, and one *. 





vopwv. There were also historical, 
grammatical and literary re- 
searches, a Rhetoric, acollection of 
speeches, which Cicero must have 
known, and another collection of 
letters. Nevertheless, out of all 
this mass of literary matter 
nothing, except a quantity of his- 
torical and grammatical scraps 
and a few insignificant remarks 
of moral and political interest, 
has come down tous. (Fr. 6- 
15, 38-40, 54, OSTERMANN, from 
Dioa. v. 82, 83; SToB. Floril. 8, 
20, 12,18; PLuT. Cons. ad Apoll. 
c. 6, p. 104; D1opoR. Hae. Vatic. 
libr. xxxi., also five in MAIr’s 
Nova Collect. ii. 81, POLYB. Ee. 
l. xxx. 3, ibid. 434 sq., Hee. 1. 
XXXiv.-xxxvli. 2, ibid. 444; ibid. 
x. 22, RuTiL. Lupus, De Fig. 
Sent. i. 1.) 

1 This is so of all the men 
who are named in the Will of 
Theophrastus (DioG. v. 52-3; 
cf. supra, ii. p. 350, n. 5) to suc- 
ceed Strato in the enjoyment of 
the ground bequeathed by him 
for the school, i.e. HIPPARCHUS, 
NELEUS (supra, vol. i. p. 137, 
and p. 139, n. 3), CALLINUS, DE- 
MOTIMUS, DEMARATUS, CALLIS- . 
THENES, MELANTHES, PANCREON, 
NicIpPus; thesame may besaid of 
NicoMACHUS and the three sons 
of Pythias (cf. supra, vol. i. p. 20, 
n. 3 ad fin., and SEXT. Math. i. 
258),PROCLES, DEMARATUS, ARI- 
STOTLE; and of Theophrastus’s 
slave, POMPYLUS (DI0G. v. 36). 

2 Like MENANDER, the comic 
poet, who is also said to have 
been a pupil of Theophrastus. 
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is Strato of Lampsacus, the successor of Theophrastus,! 
and the only one of his pupils of whom it is known that 
he followed out with success the scientific lines laid 


down by him and by Aristotle.? 


After Theophrastus 


he is the most distinguished of all the Peripatetics,? a 


' Strato, a native of Lam- 
psacus (D104, v. 58, &c., Aaupakn- 
vos is one of the epithets com- 
monly used with his name) was 
a pupil of Theophrastus (ibid. 
Cic. Acad. i. 9, 34, Fin. v. 5, 13. 
SIMPL. Phys. 187, a, 225, a, &c.), 
He succeeded him as chief of the 
School, held that post for eighteen 
years, and died (7did. p. 68) in 
Ol. 127, between 270 and 268 B.c. 
If, as Dioa, ibid. says, he was 
really the teacher of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (who was called 
to govern along with his father 
in 285 B.c., and succeeded him on 
the throne in 283 B.c.) he must 
have stayed some time at the 
Egyptian court, to which he may 
possibly have been invited on 
the suggestion of Demetrius 
Phalereus. His letters (or letter) 
to Arsinoé, Ptolemy’s sister and 
wife (quoted by DioG. p. 60), 
would lead us to suppose that 
such was the case. The story 
that his princely pupil gave him 
eighty talents, Di1oG. himself 
tells only with a gaci. His will, 
however (apud D104. p. 61 sqqg.), 
shows him to be a wealthy man. 
He left in his testament the 6:a- 
TptB} (the garden and club-house 
of the School), with all arrange- 
ments necessary for the Syssitia, 
and his library, with the excep- 
tion of his own MSs., to Lyco; 
the rest of his property he left to 
Arcesilaus, a namesake, either a 
son or a nephew of Strato’s 


father.—For other details, cf. 
NAUWERCH, De Stratone Lam- 
psaceno, Berl. 1836; KRISCHE, 
Forschungen S¢ ,p. 349 sqq.; and 
see also BRANDIS, iii. p. 394 sqq. 

* Erasistratus, the celebrated 
physician, was also considered by 
many as one of Theophrastus’s 
pupils (DioG. v. 57; see also 
GALEN, Nat. Facult. ii. 4, vol. 
li. 88, 90-1, K., De Sang. in 
Arter. c. 7, vol. iv. 729, as the 
assertion of the followers of Era- 
sistratus). This is not improb- 
able, but according to GALEN 
(Nat. Facult. ii. 4, ibid. in Hip- 
pocr. de Alim. iii. 14, vol. xv. 
307-8, and cf. De Tremore, c. 6, 
vol. vii. 614) his doctrine differed 
in mauy ways from that of the 
Peripatetics. He even affirmed 
ovdev dp0as eyvwkévar wept picews 
Tous mepmarntikovs. It appears 
that it is only in the acknow- 
ledgment of the complete tele- 
ology of nature (whereon cf. 
GALEN, Nat. Hacult. ii. 2, vol. ii. 
78, 81) that he agreed with them ; 
and even to this he did not 
always adhere. So far as we 
know, he never made any inde- 
pendent philosophical researches; 
see SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneih. 
4th. ed.; ROSENBAUM, i. p.321 sqq. 

3 Cf. following note; and 
D1OG. v. 58: avnp €AdAoyiwédraros 
kal puoikds émucAndels amd Tod rep) 
thy Oewplay tabrny map’ dytwory 
emmeAcorata Siarerpipévar. SIMPL. 
Phys. 225, a; tots aplorois TMepi- 
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position which he merited not only by the extent of his 
knowledge and his writings, but also still more by the 
acuteness and independence of his thought, for he sur- 
passed Theophrastus himself in the originality of his 
scientific labours.' His numerous writings, which seem 
to have aimed rather at the thorough investigation of par- 
ticular questions than at a systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, extend over the whole field of 
philosophy.? But his strong point was the study of 


maTntikols apiOnovmevos. Even 
Cicero, who was not at all well 
disposed to Strato, calls him, in 
Fin.v.5,13,‘[in physicis] magnus,’ 
and in Acad. i. 9, 34 praises his 
‘acre ingenium.’ Nevertheless, 
his school was not so much fre- 
quented as that of Menedemus 
(of Eretria), as to which STRATO 
(apud PLuT. Trangu. An, 13, p. 
472) consoles himself with the 
remark: ti ody Oavuaordy, «i 
mAcioves elow of AoverOa O€AovTeEs 
Tay arhelperbat BovAopéevwr ; 

1 This independence, of which 
we shall find several proofs, was 
also recognised by the ancients ; 
PuLutT. Adv. Col. 14, 3, p. 1115: 
Tav &AAwy Tlepimarntin@v 6 Kopu- 
gadtaros Xtpdtwy or’ ’Apioto- 
TéAEL KATA TOAAG cuupepeTa, KC. 
Pseudo-GALEN, /iist. Phil. c. 2, 
p- 228 K.:[’ApiororéAns] tov Srpd- 
Twva mpoonyayey els YSidv Tiva 
xapaxripa puciwrdyws [-fas]. CIC. 
(following Antiochus) Fin. v. 5, 
13, ‘nova pleraque;’ Acad. i. 
9, 34, ‘In ea ipsa [ie. in 
Physics] plurimum discedit a 
suis.’ PoLyB. Hac. Libr. xii. 25, 
ce. vol. ii. 750 Bekk.: kat yap 
e€xeivos [Srparwv 6 pvoikds] bray 
eyxelphon tas tay GAdwy ddtas 
diaoréAAec Oa Kal Wevdororety Oav- 


pdowds éotiv, Stay 8 e& abrod Tt 
mpopépnta: Kal te tay idlwy ém- 
vonuatwy eétnyntat, mapa modAV 
paiverat Tois éemiorhuoow evnde- 
oTepos avtov Kal vwOpdtepos — 
which last statement, however, is 
difficult to accept as unbiassed. 

? DioG. v. 59-60, gives (be- 
sides the Letters and the irourh- 
sata, the authenticity of which 
was doubted), some forty-four 
writings, to which may be added 
the book zp) rod dyrus mentioned 
by PRocL. in Zim. 242 sq., and 
also the 7. xiwhoews mentioned 
by Simei. Phys. 214, a, and 
225, a. His works may be 
classed as follows: (1) Logic: 1. 
Tov bpov. m. TOU mpoTépou yéevous. 
mw. Tov idiov. Témwy mpooluia. (2) 
Metaphysics : ©. Tod bytos. ©. TOD 
mpotépov «al borépov (mentioned 
also by SIMPL. in Categ. 106, a, 
107, a, Schol. in Ar. 89, a, 40,90, 
a, 12). m. Tov waAdAov Kal Hrrov. 
wT. TOU cuuBEeBnKdTOS. wT. TOV MéEA- 
Aovtos. m. Oeav y’. (3) Physics: 
mw. a&pxav y (which treated of 
heat and cold, &c., as physical 
principles). mw. Suvduewy. mw. TOU 
KEevovU. 7, xpdvov, mm. KiVijoEws, 7. 
migews. m. Kovpov kal Bapéos. m. 
TOU ovpavov, mT. TOU MvEVMATOS. 7. 
Xpwmarwv, mw. Cwoyorias. w. TpupHS 
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Nature, which was pursued by him in a spirit which 
justifies the name, bestowed upon him pre-eminently 


kal avtjoews. w. Brvov. w éevur- 
viev. w. alcOhaews. wm. Bews. 17. 
Tay dropoupévwr Cow. w. TaY pv80- 
Aoyoupévwy Cyuov. mw. pioews dy- 
Opwrivns. wr. €vOovciacpov, 7. vdowy. 
mT. Kp'oewy, ®, Amo Kal ckoTaoEwr. 
(In the case of these three works 
it is possible that there is a con- 
fusion with writings of the 
physician and follower of Erasi- 
stratus presently to be mentioned, 
but it is to be remembered that 
Theophrastus himself wrote 
about vertigo and such subjects. ) 
The Avcets awopnudrwy and the 
work 7. aitiév appear to have 
dealt with certain problems of 
physics; and the book x. tay 
METAAALKGY UNnxXaynudTwy also Was 
concerned with the mechanical 
side of physics. (4) Athies: m. 
Tayabot y'. «©. doris. w. evdaipo- 
vias. w. Blwy (if this was not an 
historical work). 7m. dvdpelas. 7. 
Sinaiocdvns y’. mw. adlkov. mw. Bact- 
Aclas 7. ©. Bacirdéws pidogdpov 
(these two works, especially the 
latter, may have been written for 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; it is only 
COBET, however, who gives the 
title w. Bao. giA., for the earlier 
texts give w. piAocodlas). There 
is, moreover, the work edpnudrwy 
éAeyxor 5v0, which is evidently 
the same as that which CLEMENS, 
Strom. i. 300, A 308, A (and 
EUSEB. Prep. Mr. x. 6,6, quoting 
him) cites by the words év r@ or 
éy trois wept edpnudrav. PLIN. H. 
Nat.i.; Ind. Libri, vii. (‘ Stratone 
qui contra Ephori edphuara scrip- 
sit’) says it was written against 
Ephorus (probably, however, 
against others as well), and this 
accounts for the title given by 


Diogenes. Strato wished to cor- 
rect the opinions of earlier 
writers on the subject of the 
origin of the various arts. Be- 
sides the above-named works 
(the authenticity of which can- 
not, except to a very limited 
extent,be tested), it would appear 
from GALEN (De Vene Sect. 
adv. Erasistratum 2, vol. xi. 151, 
and De V. 8. adv. Erasistrateos 
2, vol. xi. 197) that we must also 
refer to this philosopher certain 
works on medicine, if the Strato 
named in these passages is in 
fact the same person. D104. v. 61 
expressly makes a distinction be- 
tween the two, and though in this 
he only follows Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia, there is the less reason to 
doubt his testimony (as ROSE, 
De Arist. Lib. Ord. 174, has 


done) since the physician Strato 


is described as a follower of 
Erasistratus, not only by GALEN 
(as is clear in the passages 
already cited and stil] more clear 
in De Puls. Differ. c. 17, vol. 
vill. 759), but also by ORIBAS. 
Collect. xlv. 23 (ap. MAI, Class. 
Auct. iv. 60), and by EROTIAN 
(Lex. Hippocr. p. 86, Franz); 
while TERTULLIAN, De An. 14, 
contrasts the views of ‘ Strato and 
Erasistratus ’ with those of Strato 
the philosopher on the question of 
the seat of the soul. If, according 
to Diog. iéid., the physician was 
a personal pupil of Erasistratus, 
he is probably the same as the 
person whom GALEN, De Comp. 
Medic. iv. 3, vol. xii. 749 calls a 
Berytian; cf. on this subject 
SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneik, 4, 
559 (ed. 1). 
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among all the Peripatetics, of ‘ the Physicist."' What we 
are told of his contributions to logic and ontology? 
is not very important. On the other hand, the whole 
difference between his point of view and that of Ari- 
stotle becomes at once manifest when we ask how he 
conceived of the principles of existence and change in 
the world. Aristotle had referred these to Nature, which 
in the first instance he conceived as universal efficient 
cause, but also further described as God or the First 
Mover, without, however, clearly defining the relation 





1 Examples of the use of this, 
the commonest description ap- 
plied to Strato (as to which see 
generally KRISCHE, Forsch. 351), 
we already have in the notes on 
p. 451,n.1,3, sep. Compare also 
Cic. Fin. v. 6, 13: ‘ primum Theo- 
phrasti Strato physicum se voluit, 
in quo etsi est magnus, tamen 
nova pleraque et perpauca de 
moribus.’ This Cic. Acad. i. 9, 
34, says with even less qualifica- 
tion ; and he will not allow that 
Strato should be considered a 
Peripatetic, partly on this account 
and partly on account of the 
variance of his opinions on phy- 
sics. The list of his writings, 
however, gives evidence that he 
did not leave ethics out of ac- 
count. SENECA states the posi- 
tion more justly when he says of 
him (Nat. Qu. vi. 13, 2): ‘hance 
partem philosophiz maxime co- 
luit et rerum natuiz inquisitor 
fuit.’ 

2 Weare told by SEXT. Math. 
viii. 13, that he did not, like the 
Stoics, distinguish between idea, 
word, and thing (onuavdueror, 
onuavoy, ruyxdvov), but only, 
with Epicurus, between the on- 
paivoy and the rvyxdvoy, and that 


thereby he placed truth and 
error merely in the voice (#.e. in 
the words). The second half of 
this statement is probably merely 
a deduction drawn by Sextus; 
and the first half of it does not 
accurately reproduce either 
Strato’s expressions or his mean- 
ing. Strato is further said to 
have given as the definition of 
Being: 1d dv éor: 1d rijs diapovis 
alriov, i.e. he defined it as the 
permanent element in things 
(PROOL. in Zim. 242, E). We 
see further from SIMPL. in Categ. 
106, a, 107, a sqq. (Schol. in Ar. 
89, a 37, 90, a, 12 sqq.), that he 
distinguished various significa- 
tions of the terms mpérepoy and 
Sorepov, which SIMPL. ibid. takes 
the trouble to reduce to the five 
which Aristotle reckons in cap. 12 
of the Categories. Finally ALEX. 
Top. 173, and ALD. (Schol. 281, 
b, 2) criticise an attempt which 
Strato had made to amplify an 
Aristotelian rule (Top. iv. 4, 125, 
a, 5) for ascertaining the rela- 
tions of subordination between 
two concepts. It is impossible, 
however, to discuss the point 
here. 
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of these two conceptions to one another.! Strato, on 
the other hand—whether because he recognised the 
obscurity and fundamental contradiction in the Ari- 
stotelian view, or because the whole bent of his thought 
was opposed to an external supernatural cause—re- 
nounced the idea of God as a Being separate and distinct 
from the world as a whole, and contented himself with 
‘Nature.’ 


to conceive of (agreeing in this with Aristotle?) than 





This itself, however, he was unable otherwise 


as a necessary lorce operating without consciousness 
and reflection. 
says,® as a lifeless whole, and all natural phenomena as 


He regarded the world, as Plutarch 
the effect of natural necessity. He was convinced with 
Democritus, in spite of his opposition to his doctrine of 
Atoms, that the explanation of everything must be 
found in gravity and motion, and he is accordingly 
accused by Cicero and others of maintaining that God 
was unnecessary in the constitution of the world.‘ 


' See supra, vol. i. . 388, to be the basis of nature. He 
] pp 


420 sqq. can only mean that Strato main- 
“See supra, vol. i. p. 464, tained the necessity of nature 
n;1, (avtéuarov) ; it is Plutarch’s own 


8 Adv. Col. 14, 3, p. 1115 (x. 
swp. Vol. ii. p. 452, n. 1): ob7’ ’Api- 
OTOTEAEL KATA TWOAAG cuupepeTat 
kal TlAdrwm tas évaytias Eoxnxe 
détas mepl Kiwnoews meph vov Kal 
mepl Yuxis Kal wepi yevérews* TEA- 
eutav [d€] tov Kécpoy avrdy ov 
(@ov elvat pyol, Td 5 Kara pbow 
evecOat T@ KaTa TUXHY’ apxiv yap 
évdiddvat TO avTéuaroy, celta otTw 
mepaivecbat Tay gdvoiKay taller 
éxaorov. We must guard our- 
selves against believing Plutarch 
(as of Democritus, cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 788-9) when he tells 
us that Strato held chance (réxn) 


idea to identify this necessity 
with ‘chance,’ because both 
stand equally in antithesis to the 
teleological conception of nature 
(cf. supra, vol. i. pp. 357 sqq.). 

' Cio. Acad. ii. 38, 121; 
‘ Negas sine Deo posse quidquam, 
ecce tibi e transverso Lampsace- 
nus Strato, qui det isti Deo im- 
munitatem magni quidem mu- 
neris ... negat opera Deorum 
se uti ad fabricandum mundum, 
Quzecunque sint docet omnia esse 
effecta natura: nec ut ille, qui 
asperis et levibus et hamatis un- 
cinatisque corporibus concreta 
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It would be truer to say that his view identified God 
with Nature, in which he saw nothing personal, nothing 
akin to man, but only the universal energy which is 
the source of all change and becoming in things:' and 
on this ground accurate writers represent him as 
denying that the Deity has a soul,? and holding that 
the heavens and the earth, in other words the universe, 
are God.® | 

Passing to his account of natural causes, we find 
that Strato, as already remarked, was unable, in spite 
of his naturalism, to reconcile himself to any such 
mechanical explanation of the world as that of Demo- 
critus,‘ partly because he found in it no adequate 
explanation of phenomena,* and partly because he held 
that indivisible bodies were as inconceivable as an 


hzec esse dicat, interjecto inani. 
Somnia censet hzc esse Demo- 
criti, non docentis, sed optantis. 
Ipse autem singulas mundi partes 
persequens, quidquid sit aut fiat 
naturalibus fieri aut factum esse 
docet ponderibus et motibus.’ 

1 The Epicurean in Cic J. D. 
i. 13, 35 says: ‘nec audiendus 
ejus [Theophrasti] auditor Strato, 
is qui physicus appellatur; qui 
omnem vim divinam in natura 
sitam esse censet, quz causas 
gignendi augendi minuendi 
habeat, sed careat omni sensu 
[consciousness] et figura [7.¢. the 
human form of the Epicurean 
gods].’ This is repeated almost 
word for word by LACTANT. De 
Ira, D. c. 10 init. and more con- 
cisely by M1Inuc. FELIX, Octav. 
19, 9: ‘Straton quoque et ipse 
naturam [sc. Deum loquitur].’ 
So likewise MAx. TyR, i. 17, 5 
says that even the atheist has 


the idea of God. ... Kay iw- 
adAdtns thy tow [even if he 
puts nature in God’s place], as 
Srparwy. 

2 SENECA apud AUGUSTIN. 
Civ. D. vii. 1: “hoc loco dicet 
aliquis . .. ego feram aut 
Platonem aut  Peripateticum 
Stratonem, quorum alter fecit 
Deum sine corpore, alter sine 
animo?’ 

8 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Mare. i. 
13: ‘Strato ccolum et terram 
[Deos pronuntiavit].’ 

4 Supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4. 

5 At any rate this appears to 
be the meaning of Cicero’s 
‘somnia non docentis sed optan- 
tis’ (supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4): 
the atoms are a capricious hypo- 
thesis, of which it is asserted 
and hoped, but not proved, that 
it will explain the facts it was 
invented to explain. 
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infinite void.! The essential causes consist rather, on 
his theory, in the properties of things,? or more accu- 
rately in the active forces that cause these properties.? 
The ultimate properties he further held to be Heat and 
Cold, which Aristotle had already recognised as the 
active elements in things,® apparently attributing, with 
Aristotle,® the higher reality to that which he considered 
the primary and positive principle of life and being.’ 
The primary substratum of cold he held to be water; 
of heat, fire or warm vapour.’ Heat and cold are 
continually at war; where the one forces an en- 
trance, the other is expelled. ‘This alternation ex- 
plains, for example, the phenomena of the thunderstorm 





and the earthquake.” 


‘ On both points see further 


infra. The hypothesis of a vacu- 
um was dealt with by STRATO (v. 
sup., Vol. ii. p. 452, n. 2) in one of 
his treatises, presumably directed 
against Democritus. Whether he 
went farther into the refutation 
of the Atomistic theory,or con- 
tented himself with Aristotle’s 
elaborate criticism, we know not. 

2 SEXT. Pyrrh. iii. 33 (and 
nearly word for word GALEN. 
Hist. Phil. c. 5, p. 244): 
Srpatwv 5é 5 puoikds Tas wordt HTas 
[apxiv Aé€yer]. So also, as Fa- 
BRICIUS has already remarked, 
we must in the Clementine Re- 
cognitions, viii. 15, for ‘Calli- 
stratus qualitates [sc. principia 
mundi dixit]’ read ‘ Strato’ for 
‘ Callistratus.’ 

% STRATO dealt with this ques- 
tion in the three books 7. apyay, 
and perhaps also in the , durd- 
Mewv (supra, Vol. ii. p. 452, n. 3). 


Given these corporeal forces, 


‘ Stos. Hel. i. 298: Srpdrwv 
oroxeia TH Oepudy Kal Td Puxpdr. 
Cf. infra, n. 9. 

° Supra, vol. i. p. 480, n. 3. 

§ Supra, vol. i. p. 483, n. 2. 

7 EPIPHAN. Herp. Lid. 1090 
A: Srparwviwy (1. Srpdtrwy] ék Aau- 
Yakov Tv Oepuny ovciay Ereyev 
aitlay mdvTwy bwdpyew. 

8 PLUT. Prim. Frig. 9, p. 
948: of wey Srwikol re aépi rd 
TPWT WS Wuxpdy amodiddvres, 
’Euredoxajs 5€ Kal Stpdtrwyv rq 


véart. As to warmth, though 
positive information fails us, 
the parallel is self-evident. All 


this is also Aristotelian; ». 
supra, Vol. 1. p. 483, n. 2. 

® SENECA, Nat. Qu. vi. 13, 2 
(on Karthquakes): ‘hujus (Strat. ] 
tale decretum est: Frigidum et 
calidum semper in contraria 
abeunt, una esse non possunt. Ko 
frigidum confluit, unde vis calida 
discessit, et invicem ibi calidum 
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Strato found that he could dispense with the incor- 
poreal.' 

We are nct told how Strato connected the primary 
opposition of heat and cold with the other elementary 
kinds of opposites, or how he deduced the elements from 
it; on the latter point he probably followed Aristotle. 
On the other hand, he combated his views upon gravity. 
Aristotle assigned to each element its place in the uni- 
verse according to the direction in which it tended. The 
earth he accordingly held tc be alone absolutely heavy ; 
fire, on the other hand, to be absolutely light ; while air 
and water were relatively heavy and light.? Strato, 
on the other hand, asserted, with Democritus, on the 
ground of a very simple observation, that all bodies are 


est, unde frigus expulsum est.’ 
Wells and pits are therefore 
warm in the winter, ‘quia illo 
se calor contulit superiora prssi- 
denti frigori cedens.’ If, then, 
there is a certain amount of heat 
accumulated in the earth’s 
interior, and a further quan- 
tity of heat, or of cold, is 
thereupon added under pres- 
sure, the excess must find for 
itself an outlet by force, and 
thereby earthquakes arise: 
‘vices deinde hujus pugnz sunt: 
defit calori congregatio ac rursus 
eruptio. Tunc frigora compes- 
cuntur et succedunt mox futura 
potentiora; dum alterna vis 
cursat et ultro citroque spiritus 
commeat, terra  concutitur.’ 
STOB. Hel. i. 598; Srpdrwy, Gepuov 
Wuxp@ wapeltayros, Stray éxBrachey 
TUXN, TA TOLAUTA ylyverOa, Bpoyrhy 
piv aaroppiter, oder 5¢ aorpamrhy, 
Ttaxer 5¢ Kepauvdy, mpnotipas de 
kal tup@vas T@ wWAeovacu@ TH 


tis bAns, hy éxdrepos aitav epéa- 
ketal, Oepuorépay pew 5b mpnorhp, 
maxutépay 8¢ 6 tupdy. Cr. here- 
with what is said supra, vol i. 
p.5159n. 2; vol. ii. p. 378, n. 1, as 
to the theory of davrimepioracts 
in Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

1 PLUT. ibid.: ta aicéynra 
tauTl, éy ols ’EumwedoxAjs re kal 
Srpdtrwy kal of Srwixol ras ovalas 
Tidevta: Tay Suvanevwy, of pmeéy 
Srwikol kc. Cf.also what is said 
on Light and Heat, infra, p. 460, 
n. 2, and see PLUT. Plac. v. 4, 3 
(GALEN. HZ. Phil. c. 31, p. 322): 
Stpdrwy Kal Anudkpiros kal Thy 
Sivapuv [sc. Tov owépparos] cama 
aveuparixyn ydp. Strato isas little 
likely as Democritus to have 
called a g@ua a Stvauis; he only 
affirmed, as the genuine text of 
Plutarch correctly says, that 
forces are attached to material 
things as to their substratum 
(ovala). 


2 Supra, vol. i. pp. 447-8, 477. 
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heavy and press towards the centre ; and if some of these 
mount upwards, this is because of the pressure which 
the heavier exercise upon the lighter.! How he further 
explained this difference of degree in weight— whether 
he conceived that while everything had weight, yet, 
on account of the qualitative difference in materials, 
everything had not the same weight; or whether, with 
Democritus,’ he held that all matter was equally heavy, 
and explained the difference of the specific gravity of 
bodies by the assumption of empty interspaces within 


them—we do The views he elsewhere 


For 


while strenuously combating with Aristotle the atomic 


not know. 
expresses rather support the latter supposition. 


theory and asserting the infinite divisibility of bodies,’ 
he yet agreed with Democritus in assuming the exist- 
ence of void: while rejecting as indecisive most of the 


1 SIMPL. De Calo, 121, a, 32 
sqq. K., Schol. in Ar. 486, a, 5: 
Sri 5& ore TH OT’ GAAHA@r ExOANVeL 
BiaCdueva xweira: [the elements, 
by movement in their natural 
positions] Selkvuow [’Apior. | 
epeens. TavtTns be vyeydvacr Tijs 
5dins met’ avrdy Srpdtrwv 6 Aap- 
Waxnvéds te kal ’Emlxoupos, may 
oaGua Bapitnra exe voulCovres Kal 
mpos To pwécov peperOa, TE SE Ta 
Bapvrepa idildvery TA HTTOv Bapéa 
bm’ exeivwy exOAlBecbat Bia mpds Td 
ivw, dare ef tis bpeiAe THY iv, 
€Adetvy by 1rd FSwp eis 7d KévTpor, 
kal ef tis Td HSwp, Thy Gépa, Kal ei 
tov Gépa, To wup ... of b& Tov 
mdvTa mpos TO uégov pepetOat KaTa 
pvow Texunpiov KoulCoyres Td Tis 
vis droonmwuervns TO Bdwp éml 7d 
Kdtw pépetOar Kal tov tdaros roy 
aépa, ayvoovcr Kc. ioréov Se Ort 


ov StTpdtrwy pdvos ovdé ’Emikoupos 
mdvra €Aeyov elvat Ta odmaro 
Bapéa cal pice pwev emt 7d Kdrw 
hepdueva mapa dvaow 5é ém 7d dvw, 
GAAG Kal TlAdrwy olde pepoméevny 
thy Sdtav Kal BierAeyxer. STOR. 
Eel. i. 348: Srparwv meéy mpoweiva 
Tois gdéuac: puvoiwkdy Bdpos, Ta 5e 
Kkovpétepa tois Baputépois emimodd- 
Ce olov éxmupnyiCoueva., 

* ZELL. Ph. d. Gr.i. 779. 

3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4, 
and SBxT. Math. x. 155: kal 5y 
ottws hvéxOnoay oi wep) Tov Srpd- 
Twva Tov gvoidy* trods wey yap 
xpévous eis dmepts bréAaBoy Kara. 
Afyew, Ta 5& oduara Kal Tods 
Témous eis &meipoy réuverOa, Kuw- 
eio0ai re Th Kivodmevoy ev dmeper 
xpédvm bAov &Opovy pepiordy did- 
ornua kal ob wep) rd mpdrepov mpd- 
tepov. Of. infra, p. 462, n. 2. 


—— 
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eavte whiaced in scpport of this assumption.' he vet 
by veers 2 impranible to explain many phenomena—as 
ya xetamer: theae of light and heat—except on the pre- 
asppacix. of empty interspaces into which light and 
git Taz Snd an entrance.? Since, however, this 
(olf prerrs “s* existence of empty spaces within the 


iG 


eral worid. and since his definition of space, which 


semabied Aristotle’s,* excluded the conception of a 


, The three reasons for the 
pp of 2 vacuum, which 
gee (ft reckons in Phys. iv. 
AB, (ch supra, vol ip. 424), 
6, 2)" (gcoordix.g to SIMPL. Phys. 
uO. reduced to two, els re 
153, * pit xancw «al cis Thy 
av * yar ridge Sie. that no 
val “ent in space and no con- 
got son would be possible with- 
oer oid) Tpit OF Be xpocribne: 
r an gis SARRS” rh Land otbn- 
4 oT spo" rep out pia 3: erépor 
pairs (as SIMPL. far- 
see? 3 gins). He cannot, how- 

. -@F ¢ found that any of 


“. a ments was convincing, 


a ® that as to the first of 
t — “ ,, 154, b, after citing 
Au Se ag with which Ari- 
its - : ponfuted it, goes on 
the © we gill more. striking 
ue tion which Strato 
Sad » ©. it-namely, that a 
pacar <© iy a closed vessel 
ountu ; Oo cater will move to- 


sth when one turns 


r 


- 


- 


potent 


oursat ea! So again, as 
commea a ae SIMPL 
} ’ aa .gument, SIM : 
STOR. hh re in Srpdrwy Kal 
Puxp@ we, rue [sc. Adyor] 


ig ei To", aks, onoly, 
yd sae s rr xeviv. obre 
ge - Ais oavepov, 


Kal Tupavas “a -¥ oe éAqruehe 


Sivapuuiy avaipeiy Sene:. obre, ci Ect 
€Akis, SHAov. €f Bid Td eevov % AlBos 
€Axe: xal ph 3:’ BAAnr aitiay. ovde 
yap Gwodexvvoveiy, GAN’ swori- 
Oervra: Td xevdv of obras A€yorres. 
These arguments, as well as the 
other remarks we find in SIMPL. 
on this subject, must be directly 
or indirectly derived from STRA- 
TO’S book x. xevov, 

2 SIMPL. Phys. 163, b: 6 pev- 
rot Aauaxnvds Srpdrwy Senvivat 
weipatas, Sri Ears Td Kevdy Siadap- 
Bdvoy 1) wav capa Gore ph elva 
guvexts, A€yo Sri odx by 8:' Karos 
4 dépos  kAAOV céparos edbvaro 
Siexalwrew To pos ob8t H Bepudrns 
ov8t BAAN Sivauis ovdeula cwopa- 
Tih. was yap al rov jAlov axrives 
Sietémimrov els 1rd Tov ayyelov 
apos ; ef yap rd bypdy uh efxe 
mwdpous, GAA Bla Si€orEeAAov adrd 
ai at-yal, cvvéBawev smreperyetrba 
7a WAN Tav ayyelwy, Kal ovn &y ai 
bev trav axtlvwy advexrA@vrTo mpds 
voy tvw témov ai 8¢ Kdrw dietérir- 
tov. From this passage we also 
gather that Strato, even more 
definitely than Aristotle, con- 
sidered light and heat to be 
material. 

S STOB. Kel. i. 380: rérov 5é 
elvat [according to Strato] 7d 
peraty bidornua Tov weptéxovros Kal 
rau weptexouevov—which differs 
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space outside the world, Strato confined the existence 
of void to the world itself, and rejected the view of 
Democritus that there is an infinite void outside our 
world.! On time,? likewise, he held views different 
from his predecessors. Aristotle’s definition of time as 
number or count of movement appeared to him to be 
false. Number, he remarked, is a discontinuous, time 
and motion are continuous quantities, which cannot, 
therefore, be counted. ‘Time is continually beginning 
and ending; with number this is not the case. The 
parts of number exist simultaneously ; this is never so 





with portions of time. 


from the Aristotelian definition 
(supra, vol. i. p. 432, n. 4) only in 
the circumstance that the latter 
assigned the inner boundary of 
the surrounding bodies as the 
space which the surrounded body 
occupies, whereas Strato, who 
allowed that bodies were sepa- 
rated by a void, considered the 
void between the surrounding 
and the surrounded bodies as the 
space of the latter. 

1 Sron. ibid.: Stpatwy ékwrepw 
pev &pn Tov Kdomov pr) elvar Kevor, 
évdorépw 5¢ Suvaroy yeverOar. From 
the same source, as it appears, we 
have in THEODORET, Cur. Gr. 
Aff. iv. 14, p. 58: 4 5& Srpdtrwv 
Zumadw [sc. 7) of Srwikol|, Ewer 
uty pndey elvar Kevdv, Evdobev Se 
Suvarov elvasz. Herewith, and with 
n.2on p. 460, agrees SIMPL. Phys. 
144, b: some hold the xapnrtixdy 
to be unbounded,as did Demo- 
critus, of 5€ ioduetpoy avTO TE 
KOTMIKG ThmaT. mowvo1, Kal dia 
TovTO Ti mev EavToU pice Kevdy 
elva: A€youal, memANpao0a Se avTd 
cwudTwy ael Kal wdvyn ‘ye TH emwola 


If time is number, present 


GewpeicOa: ws nal’ aith iperras, 
olot tives of moAAol Tay TAatwri- 
Kav pidocdgwy vyeydvaci, Kal Srpa- 
twva 5é olua: Toy Aauaxnvdy Tijs 
TowuTns ‘yevéoba: Sdéns. For 
SIMPL., it will be observed, does 
not absolutely ascribe this view 
to Strato; and, besides, he is in 
this passage dealing only with the 
proposition that Space is entirely 
occupied by the body of the 
world, which excludes the notion 
of an exterior void, but not the 
possibility of smaller interior 
vacua. but SIMPL. is inaccurate 
when, at 140, b, he says that 
‘some believe that space is to be 
found without matter, as Demo- 
critus and Epicurus: of 5é did- 
oTnua Kal adel odpma exov Kali émirh- 
Sevov mpds Exacroy, as... 6 Aap- 
Yaxnvos Irpdrwy. The empty 
spaces inside bodies are here 
ignored. 

2 Which subject, as well as 
that of ‘the vacuum,’ he treated 
in a separate work; suy7'a, vol. ii. 
p. 452, n, 2. 


_——— ia 
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time and unity must be the same. Why, finally, should 
time, as the measure of ‘earlier and later, refer only to 
motion and not equally to rest, to which earlier and 
later also apply?! He himself defined time as amount 
of activity,? the quantity or amount of motion and 
rest ;* he carefully distinguished‘ between time and 
that which is in time,® and accordingly refused to admit 
that days, years, &., are portions of time: they corre- 
spond rather to real and definite events, whereas time 


' See SIMPL. Phys. 187, a, for 
a detailed account of these objec- 
tions. Strato also remarked, as 
is observed in the latter part of 
the same passage, that if ‘dy 
xpéve elvar’=‘iwd rod xpdvou wept- 
éxerOa:,’ then Eternity is not in 
time. SIMPL. goes on as in next 
note. 

2 SIMPL. 187, a: Kal BAAa Be 
WOAAG avreimay mpds Thy ’Apioro- 
TéAous amddoo.v 56 Irpdrwy avrods 
Tov xpévov Td ev rais rpdteot woody 
elva: riOerat. modby yap, not, 
Xpdvoy pauey arodynpery Kal wAciv 
kal otpatevecOa: al modrepety, 
duolws 8¢ Kadjocba Kal Kabeddew 
kal pnOty mpdrrev, Kal modrgdL,y 
xpdvov panév nal GAlyov, ay pe 
€or: Td woody ToAd, WoAby xpédvoy, 
dy 8& dAlyov, dAlyov’ xpédvos yap 
vo éy éxdorots robrwy woody. We 
have a similar definition of Time 
from Speusippus, if the _ state- 
ment in ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 859, 
n. 4 is correct. 

* STos. Eel. i. 250: Srparev 
[roy xpdvoy] trav év Kwhoe Kal 
hpeulg woody. SEXT. Pyrrh. iii. 
137 (Math. x. 128): Srpdrwy 5é, 
h &s ties “ApirroréAns [xpédvov 
onolv elvatl pérpoy Kiwhcews Kal 
povns. Math. x. 177: Srpadrwv 6 


gucikds ... . EAeyey xpdvov twr- 
dpxew uérpoy mdons Kivhoews Kad 
Hovis’ mwaphke: yap wact Tots Kwov- 
pévots Ore Kivetra: Kal waot Tots 
akwhros Sre axwnyrifer. Kad dia 
TovTo mdvTa Td yiwopeva ev xpdvyp 
ylveras. 

* SIMPL. 187, a, Strato dis- 
cusses the concepts of the trax 
and Spadd, and says the former is 
ev @ Td wey woody, &p’ ob Fptaro 
kal eis & éwatcaro, dAlyorv, rd dé 
yeyovbs év ab’tqg modv, and the 
latter the opposite, Stay 7 7d piv 
moody év arg moAd, Td 5¢ wenpay- 
pévov oAlyov. In rest we have no 
such distinctions, and so ina 
state of rest time is neither quick 
nor slow, but only greater or less; 
for it is only action and motion, 
not the moody, év ¢ 7 wpatis, which 
can be faster or slower. 

5 Or more correctly, that in 
which time is; for in SIMPL. 187, 
b, d, he expressly says : 5:2 rovro 3 
mwavra év xpdvp elvat pauey, Sri 
wact Tb moody Gkodovbel Kal Tots 
ylvonévots Kal rots obo. In such 
a case we use the word ‘in’ con- 
versely (xaré Td évayriov),as when 
we say, ‘ the town is in confusion,’ 
or ‘mankind in terror,’ 8t: ravra 
év éxeivors. 
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is only the duration of these events.! 
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The statement 


that time according to Strato consists of indivisible 
minima, and that motion does not proceed continuously 
in these several portions of time, but completes itself 
moment by moment,? seems to rest upon a misappre- 


hension.? 


Strato had shown in a more comprehensive 


fashion than Aristotle that motion,‘ like space and 


time, is continuous.® 


' SIMPL. 187, b: tuépa 5é wal 
vut, onot (add. nal why] nad éviav- 
Tos ovK tor: xpdvos ovdé xpdvov 
Mépn, GAAG TA pev 6 pwriouds Kal 7 ) 
oxlagts, Ta dE THS TerAqNS Kal 7 
Tov iAlov meploBos, &AAG xpdvos 
éotl rd woody év @ tavTa. (What 
follows is not from Strato, as 
BRANDIS, iii. 403, aftirms, but 
rather a criticism of his view by 
SIMPL.) On the other hand, we 
must not conclude from SIMPL. 
ibid. 189, b (ek 5& rovTwy ray 
Avoewy Kal tas Tod Srpdrwvos 
amoplas wep) T05 ph elvar roy xpdvov 
SiaAvery Svuvarov) that Strato 
denied the reality of time; he 
simply brings forward this aporia 
in the same sense as Aristotle 
himself had done in Phys. iv. 10 
init. 

2 SEXTUS, sup. vol. ii. p. 452, 
n. 1. 

® Strato expressly says, apud 
SIMPL. Phys. 187, a, that time 
cannot be the number of motion, 
Sidrs 5 prev apiOuds Siwpiopévoy 
woody 4 5 Klynow Kal 6 xpdvos 
ouvexhs* 7d 5& cuvexés ovn apid- 
wntév. On the continuity of mo- 
tion, more will be found infra. 
Probably Strato only repeated the 
teaching already worked out by 
Aristotle (supra, vol. i. p. 439, 
n. 2; p. 417, and Phys. i. 3, 186, 


The seat of motion, especially in 


a, 15) as to the indivisibility 
of the present and the éépéa 
peraBoAd. 

‘ On this also Strato wrote a 
separate book. 

> SIMPL. Phys. 168, a: 6 8 
Aapwannvds Srpdrwy ovn ard row 
MeyéBous wdvoy cuvexy thy Klynow 
eiva: gnoly, dAAG Kal Kad’ éauriy, 
ws, ei Siaxoweln [if it were not con- 
tinuous], ordoe: diadauBavouern 
(1.-vnv), nal 7d perati S00 d:a- 
ordcewy (1. ordoewr) xlynow oboay 
adidkowoy. ‘kal rocdy 3é Ti, dnaly, 
7 Klynows Kal Biatperdy eis ael dia- 
pera.’ What follows is not de- 
rived from Strato, but is an 
explanation of the Aristotelian 
text, as is shown by the words: 
GAAA was elwev [i.e. ARIST. Phys. 
iv. 11, 219, a, 13] 80n yap 4 
kivnos, &c. It is not until 
the end of this section, ¢.e. in the 
middle of 168, a, that SIMPL. 
returns to Strato with the words: 
GAA’ 6 ey "ApiororéAns Fouev ex 
Tov gagdectépov moihoacba Thy 
émiBorhy: 6 d¢ Srpatwy pidoKdaAws 
Kal avthy Kad’ airhy rhy xlynow 
edeite Td ouvexts Exovcay, tows ral 
mpos rovto BAérwy, iva wh pdvoy 
éml THs Kata rTémov KWhoews, GAAd 
kal éml tray bAAwY wacey wal 
Ta Aeydmeva, 
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reasons adduced in support of this assumption,' he yet 
believed it impossible to explain many phenomena—as 
for instance those of light and heat—except on the pre- 
supposition of empty interspaces into which light and 
caloric may find an entrance.? Since, however, this 
only proves the existence of empty spaces within the 
material world, and since his definition of space, which 
resembled Aristotle’s,* excluded the conception of a 


' The three reasons for the 
assumption of a vacuum, which 
ARISTOTLE reckons in Phys. iv. 
6, 213 (cf. supra, vol. i. p. 424), 
Strato (according to SIMPL. Phys. 
153, a) reduced to two, els re 
Thy Kata témov Kivnow kal eis Thy 
Tav cwudtwy miAnow [i.e. that no 
movement in space and no con- 
densation would be possible with- 
out a void]; rplroy 5& mpoorl@not 
To amd THs SAKHS* Thy yap o18n- 
pit AlOov Erepa oidijpia 5: Erépwv 
EAkery cuuBaive: (as SIMPL. fur- 
ther explains). He cannot, how- 
ever, have found that any of 
these arguments was convincing, 
for we find that as to the first of 
them SIMPL. 154, b, after citing 
the examples with which Ari- 
stotle had confuted it, goes on 
to remark: ‘still more striking 
is the refutation which Strato 
brings against it—namely, that a 
small stone in a closed vessel 
filled with water will move to- 
wards the mouth when one turns 
the vessel round.’ So again, as 
to the third argument, SIMPL. 
says in 155, b: 6 6& Srpdrwv kal 
Tov amd tis €edAtews [sc. Adyor] 
dvadvwy* obd& fh €EAzis, nolr, 
avayKdace: TIPecOa Td Kevdy. ove 
yap ei €otw Sdws EAkis avepdy, 
bre wal TlAdtwy avrds Thy EAKTIK}Y 


Svvauiy avaipety Soxe?, ore, ei ori 
€Akis, SjAov, ef 51a TH Kevdy 7 AlOos 
€Aker kal un 80 GAANV airiav, ovde 
yap aGmodemviovoww, aA’ broti- 
Oevrar Td Kevdy of odtTw Aé€yorTes. 
These arguments, as well as the 
other remarks we find in SIMPL. 
on this subject, must be directly 
or indirectly derived from STRA- 
TO’S book 7m. kevov. 

2 SIMPL. Phys. 163, b: 6 pev- 
tot AauWaknvos Srpdtwy deKviva 
meipatat, Ori ott TH Kevoy Siadap- 
Bdvov 7d wav cGua Sore ph elva 
guvexés, Aéywv Ott odk dy 5’ Hdaros 
th Gépos 2} BAAOV céparos eddvaro 
Siexmimreyv To pas ovde 7 Oepudrns 
ovdé BAAN Sivauis oddeula cwua- 
TiKH. THS yap ai Tov HAlov axTives 
diekémimtoy eis To Tov ayyelov 
eiapos ; ef yap Td bypby ur elxe 
mépous, GAAG Bla SiéoredAAoy add 
ai avyal, cvveBawey drepexxeirba 
Ta TAN) TAY ayyelwy, Ka ovK by al 
bev Tay axtlywy avexAGvTo mpds 
Tov &yw Témov ai 5¢ Katw Sietémir- 
tov. From this passage we also 
gather that Strato, even more 
definitely than Aristotle, con- 
sidered light and heat to be 
material. 

3 STOB. Eel. i. 380: réwov 5 
elva: [according to Strato] 7d 
metati Sidotnua Tov meptéxovTos Kal 
Tov mepiexouevov—which differs 
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space outside the world, Strato confined the existence 
of void to the world itself, and rejected the view of 
Democritus that there is an infinite void outside our 
world.! On time,? likewise, he held views different 
from his predecessors. Aristotle’s definition of time as 
number or count of movement appeared to him to be 
false. Number, he remarked, is a discontinuous, time 
and motion are continuous quantities, which cannot, 


therefore, be counted. 


Time is continually beginning 
and ending; with number this is not the case. 


The 


parts of number exist simultaneously ; this is never so 


with portions of time. 


from the Aristotelian definition 
(supra, vol. i. p. 432, n. 4) only in 
the circumstance that the latter 
assigned the inner boundary of 
the surrounding bodies as the 
space which the surrounded body 
occupies, whereas Strato, who 
allowed that bodies were sepa- 
rated by a void, considered the 
void between the surrounding 
and the surrounded bodies as the 
space of the latter. 

1 STos. ibid.: Stpdtwy éiwréepw 
pev &pn Tov Kdomov m2) elvat Kevor, 
évdorépw 5€ Suvardy yeveoOou. From 
the same source, as it appears, we 
have in ‘THEODORET, Cur. Gr. 
Aff. iv. 14, p. 58: 6 5& Srpatov 
gumadw [sc. 7) of Srwikol|, etude 
piv pndevy elvar Kevdy, Evdobev d€ 
dSuvarov elvar. Herewith, and with 
n. 20n p. 460, agrees SIMPL. Phys. 
144, b: some hold the xwpnrtixdy 
to be unbounded, as did Demo- 
critus, of 5€ icduerpoy avTo Te 
KOTMIK@ TouaTL mowovor, Kal dia 
ToUTO TH mev EavToOv pvaer KEvdy 
elvat A€yovat, TeTANPwTVa SE avTd 
Twudtwy ae Kal udvy ye TH émivola 


If time is number, present 


Bewpeioba: ws Kal’ airh iertas, 
olot tTwes of woAAol Tay TlAatwy- 
KaY pidocdpwy vyeydvact, Kul Srpa- 
twva dé olua: Thy Aaubaknvody rijs 
TowvTns yevéotar Sdins. For 
SIMPL., it will be observed, does 
not absolutely ascribe this view 
to Strato; and, besides, he is in 
this passage dealing only with the 
proposition that Space is entirely 
occupied by the body of the 
world, which excludes the notion 
of an exterior void, but not the 
possibility of smaller interior 
vacua. But SIMPL. is inaccurate 
when, at 140, b, he says that 
‘some believe that space is to be 
found without matter, as Demo- 
critus and Epicurus: of 3& did- 
oTnua Kal del copa Exov Kai emirh- 
Setov mpds Exagroy, ws... 6 Aap- 
Waknvos Xrpatrwy. The empty 
spaces inside bodies are here 
ignored. 

? Which subject, as well as 
that of ‘the vacuum,’ he treated 
in a separate work; supra, vol. ii. 
p. 452, n. 2. 
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Leo of Byzantium,' and Clytus,? are known to us 
only as writers on history, Meno? only as the author 


of a history of pharmacology.‘ 


Of a theological work 


of Hipparchus of Stagira only the title has come 
down to us.’ _Of those who are not accredited with 
any written or oral teaching of their own, we need say 


nothing.® 


KaAAic@.), and as to his death, see 
supra, vol. i. p. 32 sqq. Further 
information about him and his 
writings will be found in GEIER, 
Alew. Hist. Script. 191 sqq. ; 
MULLER, Script. Rer. Alew. 1 sqq. 

1 The little we can glean of 
this historian (whom SUID. Aéwy 
Bu¢. confounds with an earlier 
politician of Byzantium of the 
same name) from SUID. ibid., 
ATHEN. xii. 553-1, and PSEUDO- 
PLutT. De Fluv. 2, 2, 24, 2, is set 
out in MULLER, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 328-9. . 

2 ATHEN. xiv. 655, b, xii. 540, 
c; Dioc. i. 25; MULLER, ibid. 
333. 

® GALEN, in Hippocr. de Nat. 
Hom, vol. xv. 25-26 K., says this 
physician was a scholar of Ari- 
stotle’s, and wrote an iarpix) 
guvaywyh in several books, erro- 
neously ascribed to Aristotle him- 
self. It is clear that this was an 
historical collection of medical 
theories, both from the title 
(which is the equivalent of the 
Texvav ovvaywy)h supra, vol. i. p. 
73, n. 1), and also from the 
remark of Galen, that he had used 


for this work all the writings of 
earlier physicians then extant. 

‘ Of the historian Marsyas 
(supra, vol. i. p. 22, n. 1) we can- 
not tell whether and how far he 
adhered to the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy. 

5 SUID. “Iwmapx. (cf. LOBECK, 
Aglaoph. 608) names a work of 
his: ri 7d &ppey nal O7Av wapa 
Oeots Kal tis 6 yduos, Kad BAAG Tivd. 

6 Including Adrastus of Phi- 
lippi (STEPH. Byz. De Urb. ®frur- 
mot); Echecratides of Methymna 
(STEPH. Byz. Mf@upva); King 
Cassander (PLUT. Alew. c. 74); 
Mnason of Phocis (ATHEN. vi. 
264, d.; AGLIAN, V. H. iii. 19); 
Philo, whom, according to ATHEN. 
xiii. 610-11, and Drioa. v. 38, 
Sophocles, the author of the law 
referred to supra, vol. ii. p. 350, 
n. 4, indicted for an offence 
against the constitution; the 
Eucairos named supra, vol. i. p. 
97 (cf. HEtTZ, Verl. Schr. 118 - 
19), and the ‘Plato’ named by 
Diog. iii. 109. Antipater was 
Aristotle’s friend, but not his 


pupil. 
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CHAPTER XX 
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Wir the majority of those who belonged to the 
school of ‘Theophrastus, the literary and _ historical 
tendency seems also to have been the predominating 


one. 


Most of those who are mentioned as belong- 


ing to it have confined themselves in their literary 
labours to history, the history of literature, ethics, po- 


litics, and rhetoric. 


This is true of Demetrius of Pha- 


lerus, distinguished as a scholar and statesman ;!' of 


|! OSTERMANN bas studied his 
life in the most thorough manner 
in De Demetrit Phal. Vita, &c., 
published (Part I.) Hersf. 1847, 
and (Part II.) Fulda, 1857; the 
titles and fragments of his writ- 
ings are given by him in Part IL., 
and by HERWIG, Ueber Demetr. 
Phal. Schriften, &c., Rinteln, 
1850. Born about the middle of 
the fourth century (Ost. i. 8), 
and probably while Aristotle was 
still alive, DEMETRIUS studied 
under Theophrastus (Cic. Brut. 
9, 37, Fin. v. 19, 54, Legg. iii. 
6, 14, Off. i. 1,3; Diog. v. 75), 
and (according to DEMETR. 
MAGN. apud DioG. v. 75) he 
made his first appearance as a 
popular orator about the time 
that Harpalus came to Athens, i.e. 
about 324 B.c. On the termina- 
tion of the Lamian War he seems, 


with Phocion, to have played 
some part as one of the chiefs 
of the Macedonian aristocratic 
party, for when, after Antipater’s 
death (318 B.c.), the opposition 
party came into power for a 
while, and Phocion was executed, 
Demetrius also was tried and 
condemned to death (PLUT. Phoe. 
35). He escaped his sentence, 
however, by flight, and when, in 
the following year, Cassander 
made himself master of Athens, 
he handed over to Demetrius the 
direction of the State under an 
oligarchical republican constitu- 
tion. For ten years Demetrius 
occupied this position, and even if 
it be admitted that his rule may 
not have been blameless, he did 
most important service for the 
prosperity and order of Athens. 
Heis accused of vanity, haughti- 
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Duris,' and his brother Lynceus? of Chameleon,* and 


ness, and immorality by DuRIs 
and DIYLLUS, ap. ATHEN. xii. 
542, b sqq. xiii. 593, e, f (though 
AELIAN, V. HZ. ix. 9, transfers 
the statement to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes); but the untrust- 
worthiness of Duris and the 
animus of his statements lead us 
to suppose a high -degree of 
exaggeration. When Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, in 307 B.c., took the 
Pirzus, an insurrection broke out 
in Athens against Demetrius 
Phal. and Cassander’s party. 
Protected by Poliorcetes, he 
escaped to Thebes, and finally, 
after Cassander’s death (Ol. 120, 
2, 298-99 B.C.}, went to Egypt. 
Here Ptolemy Lagiaccorded him 
an honourable and _ influential 
position, in which he was spe- 
cially active in founding the 
Alexandrian library (OsT, i. 26- 
64: who, however, on p. 64 makes 
a very improbable suggestion, 
ibid. ii. 2 sqq.; cf. GRAUERT, 
Hist. u. phil. Analckten, i. 310 
sqq.; DROYSEN, Gesch. d. Fel- 
lenism. ii. b, 106 sqq). After 
the death of this prince (and 
according to HERMIPP. apud 
Diog. v. 78 immediately after, 
which would be 283 BC.) Pto- 
iemy Philadelphus, whose suc- 
cession Demetrius had opposed, 
banished him to a place in the 
country, where he lived some 
time as a political prisoner, and 
where he eventually died from 
the bite of an adder (Cic. Pro 
Rabir. Post. 9, 23, says this was 
a suicide; but HERMIPP., ut 
supra, states it as an accident). 
CicERO speaks very highly of 
his talents as an orator and as a 
scholar (see Brut. 9, 37 sq. 82, 
285, Orat. 27, 92, De Orat. ii. 


23, 95, Offic. i. 1, 3, and cf. 
Quint. Jnst. x. 1, 33, 80, and 
Diog. v. 82), although he does 
not find in his speeches the fire 
and the power of the great 
orators of free Athens. That he 
brought about the translation 
of the so-called Septuagint is 
palpably a fable, as to which 
OSTERMANN ought not to have 
credited the lying Aristzeus (ii. 9 
sqq. 46-7). So also the work on 
the Jews is a forgery, although 
both HERWIG (pp. 15-16), and 
OSTERMANN (ii. 32-3), have 
accepted it. 

1 All we know of DuRIs is 
that he was a Samian and a 
pupil of Theophrastus (see 
ECKERY?Tz’s account of him, De 
Dwride Sam. Bonn, 1846 ; MUL- 
LER, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 466 
sqq. and ATHEN. iv. 128,a). To 
detine the exact date of his life- 
time (cf. MULLER, ibid.) is not 
possible. According to ATHEN. 
viii. 327, d, he had, at some 
period, governed his native town, 
but when we cannot say. His 
untrustworthiness in historical 
matters is very unfavourably 
criticised in PLUT. Pericl. 28. 
That this criticism is borne out 
by what we know of the state- 
ments citedfrom DURIS, ECKERTZ 
has amply proved. Nor is his 
literary talent highly thought of 
either by PHoT. Cod. 176, p. 121, 
a, 41 sqq., or by Dionys. Comp. 
Verb. v. 28 R. 

2 See ATHEN. ibid. A list of 
his writings is given by MULLER, 
ibid. p. 466. 

3 See KOPKE, De Chameleonte 
Peripatetico, Berl. 1856. Of him 


_also we know but little. He was 


a native of Heraclea in Pontus 
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Praxiphanes.! 
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Even from the ethical writings of these 


men, however, nothing has come down to us of a 


philosophical character.? 


(ATHEN. iv. 184, d, viii. 338, b, 
ix. 374, a, &c.), and is probably 
the same person as he whose 
courageous answer to king Seleu- 
cus is mentioned by MEMNON 
(apud PHOT. Cod, 224, p. 626, a). 
He is described as a Peripatetic 
by TATIAN, Ad Gr. 31, p. 269, a: 
and the circumstance that his 
book 2. 7dovn7s was attributed 
also to Theophrastus (cf. ATHEN. 
vi. 273, e, viii. 377, e) corrobo- 
rates that description. From this 
circumstance KOPKE (p. 34) 
concludes that Chameleon was 
in fact a pupil of Theophrastus. 
He may, however, have been his 
co-disciple, since he (apud 
DioG. v. 92) criticised his com- 
patriot Heraclides, who was one 
of Plato’s elder pupils (ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 842, 2) for a 
plagiarism.— Besides Chameleon 
we have also a mention by 
TATIAN, in the same _ passage 
(cf. also ATHEN. Xii. 
EUSTATH. in Ji. a’, p. 84, 18, 
SuID. ’A@nvalas, and HESYCH. 
"A@nva), of a Peripatetic named 
MEGACLIDES (or Metacl.) from 
whose work on Homer a critical 
remark is cited. 

! Described as Eraipos Ocoppdo- 
tov, by PROCL. in Zim. 6, Cc. Ac- 
cording to this passage he objected 
to the beginning of the 7imeus ; 
according to TZETZES, in Hesiod. 
Opp. et Di. v. 1, he considered 
the introduction to this book as 
spurious. STRABO, xiv. 2, 13, p. 
655, calls him a Rhodian, and 
EPIPHAN. Hap. Fid. 1094, a, 
adds that his doctrine was in 


VOL. Il. 


513, b, 


Of a few other disciples of 


accord with that of Theophrastus. 
Whether he is the same person as 
the Praxipbanes described as a 
Peripatetic and Grammarian, to 
whom Callimachus dedicated a 
work (BEKKER’S Anec. ii. 729, 
where, however, our text gives 
map’ ‘Efipdvous ; scealso ARAT. ed. 
Buhle, ii. 432), is uncertain (as 
ZuMPT, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 
1842, Hist.-phil. Kl. p. 91, has 
remarked), inasmuch as CLEM. 
Strom. i. 309, says that a Myti- 
lenean named Praxiphanes was 
the first person who was called 
ypauparixds. Nevertheless, it 
seems probable that it is one and 
the same person who is intended 
in all these passages.—A pupilof 
Praxiphanes, named PLATO, is 
mentioned by Dio@. iii. 109, and 
expressly distinguished by him 
from the other Plato referred to 
supra, VOl. ii. p. 466, n. 6. 

* Of PRAXIPHANES we know 
nothing at all except what is 
stated in the text.—Of the eight 
works of DurRiIs known to us, 
the most important were un- 
doubtedly the three historical 
ones (the Greek and Macedonian 
Histories, the Agathocles, and 
the Samian Chronicles). Four 
other works treated of festival 
plays, of tragedy, of painters, 
and of sculpture. The work 7m. 
vouwy may have been philosophi- 
cal, but we have from it nothing 
but two mythological notes.— 
From Lynceus, who was a writer 
of comedies and also a gourmet, 
and author of a book on the art 
of cookery (ATHEN. iv. p. 131-2, 
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Theophrastus some are known to us only by name,! 
while others hardly merit the title of philosophers.? 
Much more important as a contributor to philosophy 


vi. p. 228, vii. p. 313-4; cf. iv. 
p. 128, a), ATHENZUS, in his 
numerous quotations (see the 
Index to ATHEN. and MULLER, 
ibid.), and PLUT. Demetr. c. 27, 
Schol. Theocr. to iv. 20, give us 
only a few notes and stories, 
chiefly about cookery.—Of the 
sixteen writings of CHAM- 
LEON which KOPKE, p. 15 sqq., 
enumerates, twelve related to the 
epic, lyric, comic, and tragic 
poets, and were concerned merely 
with literary history. Only a 
few unimportant historical re- 
marks have reached us from the 
Ilpotperrixos and the treatises 7. 
MeOns, w. ndovijs, m. Seay (see 
KOPKE, p. 36 sqq.: the citations 
are to be found in ATHENZXUS, 
passim, in CLEMENS ALEX. Strom. 
i. 300 A, in BEKKER, Anecd. i. 
233, and Diog. iii. 46).—DEME- 
TRIUS was one of the most fertile 
authors of the Peripatetic school, 
and besides the forty-five works 
of his which Diog. v. 80 men- 
tions, we hear of others. OSTER- 
MANN (op. cit. ii. p. 21 sqq.) and 
HERWIG (op.cit.p.10sqq.) identify 
fifty writings, some of them com- 
prising several books; from this 
list, however, must be withdrawn, 
in any case, those on the Jews 
(see supra, vol. ii. p.447,n.1) and 
perhaps those on the Egyptians 
(see OSTERMANN,p. 34). Amongst 
the genuine writings there were 
a good many treatises on moral 
subjects (including the eight 
Dialogues, which appear to have 
been of this class), as well as two 
books on statecraft, and one 7. 


véuwv. There were also historical, 
grammatical and literary re- 
searches, a Rhetoric, acollection of 
speeches, which Cicero must have 
known, and another collection of 
letters. Nevertheless, out of all 
this mass of literary matter 
nothing, except a quantity of his- 
torical and grammatical scraps 
and a few insignificant remarks 
of moral and political interest, 
has come down tous. (Fr. 6- 
15, 38-40, 54, OSTERMANN, from 
DioG. v. 82, 83; SToB. Floril. 8, 
20, 12,18; PLUT. Cons. ad Apoll. 
c. 6, p. 104; Diopor. Hac. Vatie. 
libr. xxxi., also five in MAI’s 
Nova Collect. ii. 81, PoLYB. Ere. 
l. xxx. 3, ibid. 434 sq., Hee. 1. 
XXXivV.-xXxxvii. 2, ibid. 444; ibid. 
x. 22, RuTIL. Lupus, De Fig. 
Sent. i. 1.) 

1 This is so of all the men 
who are named in the Will of 
Theophrastus (DioG. v. 52-3; 
cf. supra, li. p. 350, n. 5) to suc- 
ceed Strato in the enjoyment of 
the ground bequeathed by him 
for the School, i.e. HIPPARCHUS, 
NELEUS (supra, vol. i. p. 137, 
and p. 139, n. 3), CALLINUS, DE- 
MOTIMUS, DEMARATUS, CALLIS- . 
THENES, MELANTHES, PANCREON, 
NicipPpus; thesame may besaidof 
NICOMACHUS and the three sons 
of Pythias (cf. supra, vol. i. p. 20, 
n. 3 ad fin., and SEXT. Math. i. 
258), PROCLES, DEMARATUS, ARI- 
STOTLE; and of Theophrastus’s 
slave, POMPYLUS (DI0G. Vv. 36). 

2 Like MENANDER, the comic 
poet, who is also said to have 
been a pupil of Theophrastus. 
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is Strato of Lampsacus, the successor of Theophrastus,! 
and the only one of his pupils of whom it is known that 
he followed out with success the scientific lines laid 


down by him and by Aristotle.? 


After Theophrastus 


he is the most distinguished of all the Peripatetics,® a 


1 Strato, a native of Lam- 
psacus (D104. v. 58, &c., Aanwparn- 
vos is one of. the epithets com- 
‘monly used with his name) was 
a pupil of Theophrastus (ibid. 
Cic. Acad. i. 9, 34, Fin. v. 5, 13. 
SIMPL. Phys. 187, a, 225, a, &c.). 
He succeeded him as chief of the 
School, held that post for eighteen 
years, and died (ibid. p. 68) in 
Ol. 127, between 270 and 268 B.c. 
If, as DioG. ibid. says, he was 
really the teacher of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (who was called 
to govern along with his father 
in 285 B.c., and succeeded him on 
the throne in 283 B.c.) he must 
have stayed some time at the 
Egyptian court, to which he may 
possibly have been invited on 
the suggestion of Demetrius 
Phalereus. His letters (or letter) 
to Arsinoé, Ptolemy’s sister and 
wife (quoted by Dioa. p. 60), 
would lead us to suppose that 
such was the case. The story 
that his princely pupil gave him 
eighty talents, DioGc. himself 
tells only with a gaci. His will, 
however (apud DI0OG. p. 61 sqq.), 
shows him to be a wealthy man. 
He left in his testament the d:a- 
+TptBh (the garden and club-house 
of the Svhool), with all arrange- 
ments necessary for the Syssitia, 
and his library, with the excep- 
tion of his own MSs., to Lyco; 
the rest of his property he left to 
Arcesilaus, a namesake, either a 
son or a nephew of Strato’s 


father.—For other details, cf. 
NAUWERCH, We Stratone Lam- 
psaceno, Berl. 1836; KRISCHE, 
Forschungen §'¢ , p. 349 sqq.; and 
see also BRANDIS, ili. p. 394 sqq. 
2 Hrasistratus, the celebrated 
physician, was also considered by 
many as one of Theophrastus’s 
pupils (DioG. v. 57; see also 
GALEN, Nat. Facult. ii. 4, vol. 
ii. 88, 90-1, K., De Sang. in 
Arter. c. 7, vol. iv. 729, as the 
assertion of the followers of Era- 
sistratus). This is not improb- 
able, but according to GALEN 
(Nat. Facult. ii. 4, ibid. in Hip- 
pocr. de Alim, iii. 14, vol. xv. 
307-8, and cf. De Tremore, c. 6, 
vol. vii. 614) his doctrine differed 
in mauy ways from that of the 
Peripatetics. He even affirmed 
ovdéy dp0as eyywkevar mweph picews 
Tous Teyimarntixovs. It appears 
that it is only in the acknow- 
ledgment of the complete tele- 
ology of nature (whereon cf. 
GALEN, Nat. Facult. ii. 2, vol. ii. 
78, 81) that he agreed with them ; 
and even to this he did not 
always adhere. So far as we 
know, he never made any inde- 
pendent philosophical researches; 
see SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneih. 
4th. ed.; ROSENBAUM, i. p.321 sqq. 

8’ Cf. following note; and 
D10G. v. 58: avhp eAdrdoymdraros 
kal puotkds éwuxAnbels ard Tov wep) 
thy Oewplay ravrny wap’ dytwovy 
exmedcorata diarerpipévat. SIMPL. 
Phys. 225, a; rots aploros TMepi- 
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position which he merited not only by the extent of his 
knowledge and his writings, but also still more by the 
acuteness and independence of his thought, for he sur- 
passed Theophrastus himself in the originality of his 
scientific labours.' His numerous writings, which seem 
to have aimed rather at the thorough investigation of par- 
ticular questions than at a systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, extend over the whole field of 


philosophy.’ 


warnrixols apOnovpevos. Even 
Cicero, who was not at all well 
disposed to Strato, calls him, in 
Fin. 5, 13, ‘[in physicis] magnus,’ 
and in Acad. i. 9, 34 praises his 
‘acre ingenium.’ Nevertheless, 
his school was not so much fre- 
quented as that of Menedemus 
(of Eretria), as to which STREATO 
(apud PLUT. Tranqu. An. 13, p. 
472) consoles himself with the 
remark: rl odty Oaupacrdy, ei 
wAcioves elow of AoverOar OéAovres 
Tay arciper Oat BovAopéevey ; 

1 This independence, of which 
we shall find several proofs, was 
also recognised by the ancients ; 
Puut. Adv. Col. 14, 3, p. 1115: 
tav bAAwy Tepirarntin@y 6 Kopu- 
gaidratos Srpdtwy ott’ *Apioto- 
TréAet Kara WoAAd ouupéperat, &C. 
Pseudo-GALEN, Hist. Phil. c. 2, 
p. 228 K.:[’ApiororéAns] roy Srpd- 
Twva npochyayey eis tdidy Twa 
Xapaxripa puoorAdyws [-las]. Cre. 
(following Antiochus) Fin. v. 5, 
13, ‘nova pleraque;’ Acad. i. 
9. 34, ‘In ea ipsa [ie. in 
Physics] plurimum discedit a 
suis.’ PoLysB. Eawc. Libr. xii. 25, 
c. vol. ii. 750 Bekk.: nal yap 
exetvos [Erpdrwv 6 puaoids] Sray 
eyxeiphon tas tay BAdwy ddéas 
d:aoréAAco Oa Kal Weudoroiety Oav- 


But his strong point was the study of 


pdowds ear, Stay 8 e& abrov m1 
mpopépnra:r cal ri roy idlov ém- 
vonudroy éfnyirat, mapa word 
gaivera: trois émiorhyoow evndé- 
oTepos abtov Kal vwipdérepos — 
which last statement, however, is 
difficult to accept as unbiassed. 

? Diog. v. 59-60, gives (be- 
sides the Letters and the trourh- 
vara, the authenticity of which 
was doubted), some forty-four 
writings, to which may be added 
the book wep) rod gyrus mentioned 
by PROCL. in Zim. 242 sq., and 
also the wr. xivhoews mentioned 
by SIMPL. Phys. 214, a, and 
225, a. His works may be 
classed as follows: (1) Logic: x. 
Tov Spov. x. Tot mporépov -yévous. 
mw. Tov iSlov. rémwy mpooluia. (2) 
Metaphysics : ©. rot Syros. 3x. Tov 
mpotépov Kal borépov (mentioned 
also by SIMPL. in Categ. 106, a, 
107, a, Sehol. in Ar. 89, a, 40, 90, 
a, 12). mw. tov padrdAoy Kal Frroyv. 
w. Tov cuuBeBnkdros. ©. TOU MéA- 
Aovtos. w. Oewy y’. (3) Physics: 
x. dpxav y (which treated of 
heat and cold, &c., as physical 
principles). 7. duvduewy. 2. Tov 
Kevov. ™, xpdvou. m. Kwwioews, 7. 
pigews. m. xovpov kal Bapéos. 7. 
TOU ovpavov. mw. TOU mvEvmaTOS. T. 
xpwudrwv. mw. (woyorlas. m. Tpupis 
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Nature, which was pursued by him in a spirit which 
justifies the name, bestowed upon him pre-eminently 


kal atéhoews. mw. Uxvov. w éyun- 
viev. ©, aicOhaoews. mw. Spews, wm. 
T&Y dropounévwy Cow. 7, TOY uvO0- 
Aoyoupévwy Cyuv. mw. Hicews dv- 
Opwrivns. 1m. €vOovciacpor, mw. véowy. 
wm. Kp:cewy, ©, Atuov kal okoTécEwr. 
(In the case of these three works 
it. is possible that there is a con- 
fusion with writings of the 
physician and follower of Erasi- 
stratus presently to be mentioned, 
but it is to be remembered that 
Theophrastus himself wrote 
about vertigo and such subjects. ) 
The Avceis awopnudrwy and the 
work wm. aittévy appear to have 
dealt with certain problems of 
physics; and the book 7. ray 
METQAAIKGY unxarnudrwy also Was 
concerned with the mechanical 
side of physics. (4) Hthics: x. 
rayabo y’. mw. ndovijs. mw. evdatmo- 
vias. w. Blwy (if this was not an 
historical work). 2. dvdpelas. 7. 
Sixacocdvns 7’. w. ddlkov. mw. Bact- 
Aclas 7. mw. Bactrdéws pirocdqou 
(these two works, especially the 
latter, may have been written for 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; it is only 
COBET, however, who gives the 
title w. Bao. piA., for the earlier 
texts give x. piAogoplas). There 
is, moreover, the work edpnudrwy 
€deyxo: 500, which is evidently 
the same as that which CLEMENS, 
Strom. i. 300, A 308, A (and 
EUSEB. Prep. Fv. x. 6, 6, quoting 
him) cites by the words év T@ or 
év tots wept edpnudrev. PLIN. H. 
Nat. i.; Ind. Inbri, vii. (‘ Stratone 
qui contra Ephori edphuara scrip- 
sit’) says it was written against 
Ephorus (probably, however, 
against others as well), and this 
accounts for the title given by 


Diogenes. Strato wished to cor- 
rect the opinions of earlier 
writers on the subject of the 
origin of the various arts. Be- 
sides the above-named works 
(the authenticity of which can- 
not, except to a very limited 
extent,be tested), it would appear 
from GALEN (De Vene Sect. 
adv. Erasistratum 2, vol. xi. 151, 
and De V. 8S. adv. Erasistrateos 
2, vol. xi. 197) that we must also 
refer to this philosopher certain 
works on medicine, if the Strato 
named in these passages is in 
fact the same person. DI0OG. v. 61 
expressly makes a distinction be- 
tween the two, and though in this 
heonly follows Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia, there is the less reason to 
doubt his testimony (as ROSE, 
De Arist. Lib. Ord. 174, has 


.done) since the physician Strato 


is described as a follower of 
Erasistratus, not only by GALEN 
(as is clear in the passages 
already cited and still more clear 
in De Puls. Differ. c. 17, vol. 
viii. 759), but also by ORIBAs. 
Collect. xlv. 23 (ap. MAI, Class. 
Auct. iv. 60), and by EROTIAN 
(Lex. Hippoor. p. 86, Franz) ; 
while TERTULLIAN, De An. 14, 
contrasts the views of ‘ Strato and 
Erasistratus * with those of Strato 
the philosopher on the question of 
the seat of the soul. If, according 
to Diog. idid., the physician was 
a@ personal pupil of Erasistratus, 
he is probably the same as the 
person whom GALEN, De Comp. 
Medic. iv. 3, vol. xii. 749 calls a 
Berytian; cf. on this subject 
SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneik, 4, 
559 (ed. 1). 
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among all the Peripatetics, of ‘ the Physicist.'' What we 
are told of his contributions to logic and ontology? 
is not very important. On the other hand, the whole 
difference between his point of view and that of Ani- 
stotle becomes at once manifest when we ask how he 
conceived of the principles of existence and change in 
the world. Aristotle had referred these to Nature, which 
in the first instance he conceived as universal efficient 
cause, but also further described as God or the First 
Mover, without, however, clearly defining the relation 


! Examples of the use of this, 
the commonest description ap- 
plied to Strato (as to which see 
generally KRISCHE, Forsch. 351), 
we already have in the notes on 
p. 451, n.1,3,s8uy. Compare also 
Cic. Fim. v. 6, 13: ‘ primum Theo- 
phrasti Strato physicum se voluit, 
in quo etsi est magnus, tamen 
nova pleraque et perpauca de 
moribus.’ This Cic. Acad. i. 9, 
34, says with even less qualifica- 
tion ; and he will not allow that 
Strato should be considered a 
Peripatetic, partly on this account 
and partly on account of the 
variance of his opinions on phy- 
sics. The list of his writings, 
however, gives evidence that he 
did not leave ethics out of ac- 
count. SENECA states the posi- 
tion more justly when he says of 
him (Nat. Qu. vi. 13, 2): ‘hance 
partem philosophiz maxime co- 
luit et rerum natuiz inquisitor 
fuit.’ 

2 Weare told by SExT. Math. 
viii. 13, that he did not, like the 
Stoics, distinguish between idea, 
word, and thing (onuavduneroy, 
onuaivoy, tuyxdvoyv), but only, 
with Epicurus, between the on- 
paivoy and the trvyxdvoy, and that 


thereby he placed truth and 
error merely in the voice (#.e. in 
the words). The second half of 
this statement is probably merely 
a deduction drawn by Sextus; 
and the first half of it does not 
accurately reproduce _ either 
Strato’s expressions or bis mean- 
ing. Strato is further said to 
have given as the definition of 
Being: 7d dv dort +d THs Siapovis 
alriov, i.e. he defined it as the 
permanent element in things 
(PROCL. in Tim. 242, E). We 
see further from SIMPL. in Categ. 
106, a, 107, a sqq. (Schol. in Ar. 
89, a 37, 90, a, 12 sqq.), that he 
distinguished various significa- 
tions of the terms xpérepoy and 
Borepoy, which SIMPL. ibid. takes 
the trouble to reduce to the five 
which Aristotle reckons in cap. 12 
of the Categories. Finally ALEX. 
Top. 173, and AULD. (Schol. 281, 
b, 2) criticise an attempt which 
Strato had made to amplify an 
Aristotelian rule (Zop. iv. 4, 125, 
a, 5) for ascertaining the rela- 
tions of subordination between 
two concepts. It is impossible, 
however, to discuss the point 
here. 
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of these two conceptions to one another.'! Strato, on 
the other hand—whether because he recognised the 
obscurity and fundamental contradiction in the Ari- 
stotelian view, or because the whole bent of his thought 
was opposed to an external supernatural cause—re- 
nounced the idea of God as a Being separate and distinct 
from the world as a whole, and contented himself with 
‘Nature.’ 


to conceive of (agreeing in this with Aristotle *) than 


This itself, however, he was unable otherwise 


as a necessary Force operating without consciousness 
and reflection. 
says,* as a lifeless whole, and all natural phenomena as 
the effect of natural necessity. 
Democritus, in spite of his opposition to his doctrine of 
Atoms, that the explanation of everything must be 


He regarded the world, as Plutarch 


He was convinced with 


found in gravity and motion, and he is accordingly 
accused by Cicero and others of maintaining that God 
was unnecessary in the constitution of the world.‘ 


' See supra, vol. i. pp. 388, to be the basis of nature. He 


420 sqq. can only mean that Strato main- 
* See supra, vol. i. p. 464, tained the necessity of nature 
nh. 1, (avréuarov) ; it is Plutarch’s own 


8 Adv. Col. 14, 3, p. 1115 (zx. 
swp. Vol. ii, p. 452, n. 1): ob7’ ’Api- 
OTOTEAEL KaTa TOAAG ocuupéepeTat 
kal TlAdtwvi tas évaytias toxnxe 
dégas mepl Kiwnoews mept vov Kal 
mepl Puxijs Kal wepi yevécews* TEA- 
euTa@v [d€] Toy Kédouoy adtrby ov 
(gov elvat pnol, Td BE Kara ptow 
erecOat T@ KATA TUXNY apxXIv yap 
évdiddvat TO avTéuatoy, elta otTw 
mepaivesbat Tov duaiKay malav 
éxactov. We must guard our- 
selves against believing Plutarch 
(as of Democritus, cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. ad. Gr. i. 788-9) when he tells 
us that Strato held chance (r’xn) 


idea to identify this necessity 
with ‘chance, because both 
stand equally in antithesis to the 
teleological conception of nature 
(cf. supra, vol. i. pp. 357 sqq.). 

4 C1o. Acad. ii. 38, 121: 
‘ Negas sine Deo posse quidquam, 
ecce tibi e transverso Lampsace- 
nus Strato, qui det isti Deo im- 
munitatem magni quidem mu- 
neris ... negat opera Deorum 
se uti ad fabricandum mundum., 
Quzecunque sint docet omnia esse 
effecta natura: nec ut ille, qui 
asperis et levibus et hamatis un- 
cinatisque corporibus concreta 
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It would be truer to say that his view identified God 
with Nature, in which he saw nothing personal, nothing 
akin to man, but only the universal energy which is 
the source of all change and becoming in things:! and 
on this ground accurate writers represent him as 
denying that the Deity has a soul,? and holding that 
the heavens and the earth, in other words the universe, 
are God.’ 

Passing to his account of natural causes, we find 
that Strato, as already remarked, was unable, in spite 
of his naturalism, to reconcile himself to any such 
mechanical explanation of the world as that of Demo- 
critus,‘ partly because he found in it no adequate 
explanation of phenomena,° and partly because he held 
that indivisible bodies were as inconceivable as an 


hzc esse dicat, interjecto inani. 
Somnia censet hzc esse Demo- 
criti, non docentis, sed optantis. 
Ipse autem singulas mundi partes 
persequens, quidquid sit aut fiat 
naturalibus fieri aut factum esse 
docet ponderibus et motibus.’ 

1 The Epicurean in Cic JX. D. 
i. 13, 35 says: ‘nec audiendus 
ejus [Theophrasti] auditor Strato, 
is qui physicus appellatur; qui 
omnem vim divinam in natura 
sitam esse censet, quz causas 
gignendi augendi minuendi 
habeat, sed careat omni sensu 
[consciousness] et figura [7.¢. the 
human form of the Epicurean 
gods].’ This is repeated almost 
word for word by LACTANT. De 
Ira, D. c. 10 init. and more con- 
cisely by MINUC. FELIX, Octav. 
19, 9: ‘Straton quoque et ipse 
naturam [sc. Deum loquitur].’ 
So likewise MAX. TYR, i. 17, 5 
says that even the atheist has 


the idea of God. ... xhy t- 
adAdins thy piow [even if he 
puts nature in God's place], os 
Srpdrwv. 

2 SENECA apud AUGUSTIN. 
Civ. D. vii. 1: ‘hoc loco dicet 
aliquis . . . ego feram aut 
Platonem aut  Peripateticum 
Stratonem, quorum alter fecit 
Deum sine corpore, alter sine 
animo ? ’ 

8 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Mare. i. 
13: ‘Strato colum et terram 
[Deos pronuntiavit ].’ 

* Supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4. 

5 At any rate this appears to 
be the meaning of Cicero’s 
‘somnia non docentis sed optan- 
tis’ (supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4): 
the atoms are a capricious hypo- 
thesis, of which it is asserted 
and hoped, but not proved, that 
it will explain the facts it was 
invented to explain. 
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infinite void.! The essential causes consist rather, on 
his theory, in the properties of things,? or more accu- 
rately in the active forces that cause these properties.? | 
The ultimate properties he further held to be Heat and 
Cold,* which Aristotle had already recognised as the 
active elements in things,’ apparently attributing, with 
Aristotle,® the higher reality to that which he considered 
the primary and positive principle of life and being.’ 
The primary substratum of cold he held to be water; 








of heat, fire or warm vapour.® 


Heat and cold are 


continually at war; where the one forces an en- 


trance, the other is expelled. 


This alternation ex- 


plains, for example, the phenomena of the thunderstorm 


and the earthquake.’ 


‘ On both points see further 
infra. The hypothesis of a vacu- 
um was dealt with by STRATO (v. 
sup., Vol. ii. p. 452, n. 2) in one of 
his treatises, presumably directed 
against Democritus. Whether he 
went farther into the refutation 
of the Atomistic theory,or con- 
tented himself with Aristotle’s 
elaborate criticism, we know not. 

* SEXT. Pyrrh. iil. 33 (and 
nearly word for word GALEN. 
fist. Phil. oc. 6, p. 244): 
Srpatwy 5& 6 puoikds Tas TodTHTaAs 
[apxiv Aéyet]. So also, as Fa- 
BRICIUS has already remarked, 
we must in the Clementine Re- 
cognitions, viii. 15, for ‘Calli- 
stratus qualitates [sc. principia 
mundi dixit]’ read ‘ Strato’ for 
‘ Callistratus.’ 

% STRATO dealt with this ques- 
tion in the three books 7. apxyar, 
and perhaps also in the , duvd- 
Mewy (supra, VOl. ii. p. 452, n. 3). 


Given these corporeal forces, 


* Stop. Hel. i. 298: Srpdtrwy 
ororxeia To Oepudy Kal Td Wuxpdr. 
Cf. infra, n. 9. 

> Supra, vol. i. p. 480, n. 3. 

§ Supra, vol. i. p. 483, n. 2. 

7 EPIPHAN. Evp. Fid. 1090 
A: Srparwviwy (1. Srparwr] éx Aap- 
Wakov Tiv Oepuny ovciay Ereyev 
aitlay mdvrTwv bmapyxety. 

S PLUT. Prim. Frig. 9, p. 
948: of wey Srwikol re aépi rd 
TpPWT WSs Wuxpoy amoduddvres, 
’"EumedoxAtjs 5€ Kal Srpdrav re 


vdart, As to warmth, though 
positive information fails us, 


the parallel is self-evident, All 
this is also Aristotelian; », 
supra, Vol. i, p. 483, n. 2. 

® SENECA, Nat. Qu. vi. 13, 2 
(on Earthquakes): ‘hujus [Strat. ] 
tale decretum est: Frigidum et 
calidum semper in contraria 
abeunt, una esse non possunt. Ko 
frigidum confluit, unde vis calida 
discessit, et invicem ibi calidum 
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Strato found that he could dispense with the incor- 
poreal.' 

We are nct told how Strato connected the primary 
opposition of heat and cold with the other elementary 
kinds of opposites, or how he deduced the elements from 
it; on the latter point he probably followed Aristotle. 
On the other hand, he combated his views upon gravity. 
Aristotle assigned to each element its place in the uni- 
verse according to the direction in which it tended. The 
earth he accordingly held tc be alone absolutely heavy ; 
fire, on the other hand, to be absolutely light ; while air 
and water were relatively heavy and light.? Strato, 
on the other hand, asserted, with Democritus, on the 
ground of a very simple observation, that all bodies are 


est, unde frigus expulsum est.’ 
Wells and pits are therefore 
warm in the winter, ‘quia illo 
se calor contulit superiora prssi- 
denti frigori cedens.’ If, then, 
there is a certain amount of heat 
accumulated in the earth’s 
interior, and a further quan- 
tity of heat, or of cold, is 
thereupon added under pres- 
sure, the excess must find for 
itself an outlet by force, and 
thereby earthquakes arise: 
‘vices deinde hujus pugnz sunt: 
defit calori congregatio ac rursus 
eruptio. Tunc frigora compes- 
cuntur et succedunt mox futura 
potentiora; dum alterna vis 
cursat et ultro citroque spiritus 
commeat, terra  concutitur.’ 
STos. Hel. i. 598; Erpdrwy, Oepuov 
Wuxp@p mapeltavros, Bray éxBiachey 
TUXN, TA TOLAUTA ylyverGat, BpoyThy 
piv amopptie:r, pde 5¢ adorparhy, 
Taxe: 5 Kepavvdy, mpnotipas dé 
Kal Tupa@vas Te wWAeovacym TE 


tis Ans, hy éxdrepos aitav épéa- 
kerat, Oepnorépay péev 6 mpnornp, 
maxutépoy 5 6 tupdy. Cr. here- 
with what is said supra, vol i. 
p.5159n. 2; vol. ii. p. 378, n. 1, as 
to the theory of davrimeploracis 
in Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

' PLuT. ibid.: Ta aicénra 
tautl, év ols ’EumedoxAjjs te kal 
Srpdtwy kal of Srwixol ras ovalas 
Tidevta: tay Suvauévwy, of pev 
Zrwikol &c. Cf.also what is said 
on Light and Heat, infra, p. 460, 
n. 2,and see PLUT. Place. v. 4, 3 
(GALEN. H. Phil. c. 31, p. 322): 
Srpdrwy Kal Anudxpiros kal Thy 
duvauw [sc. Tov orépparos| c@pua* 
mvevpariky yap. Strato is as little 
likely as Democritus to have 
called a c@ua, a Sdvapis; he only 
affirmed, as the genuine text of 
Plutarch correctly says, that 
forces are attached to material 
things as to their substratum 
(ovata). 

2 Supra, vol. i pp. 447-8, 477. 
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heavy and press towards the centre ; and if some of these 
mount upwards, this is because of the pressure which 
the heavier exercise upon the lighter.!. How he further 
explained this difference of degree in weight— whether 
he conceived that while everything had weight, yet, 
on account of the qualitative difference in materials, 
everything had not the same weight; or whether, with 
Democritus,” he held that all matter was equally heavy, 
and explained the difference of the specific gravity of 
bodies by the assumption of empty interspaces within 
The views he elsewhere 
For 


while strenuously combating with Aristotle the atomic 


them—we do not know. 
expresses rather support the latter supposition. 


theory and asserting the infinite divisibility of bodies,’ 
he yet agreed with Democritus in assuming the exist- 
ence of void: while rejecting as indecisive most of the 


' SIMPL. De Calo, 121, a, 32 
sqq. K., Schol. in Ar. 486, a, 5: 
Sti 5€ obre TH OT’ GAAHAwY EKOAVEL 
BiaCoueva xiveira: [the elements, 
by movement in their natural 
positions]  delkvuow [’Apior. | 
epetns. tTavTns 5e vyeydvacr Tijs 
Sdtns met’ avtdy Srpdtrwy 6 Aau- 
Waknvds te Kal ‘’Emixoupos, may 
caua Bapityntra Exe voulCovres kal 
mpos Td pwécov péeperOa, TE 5E TH 
Bapvrepa bpildvery TA HTTOV Bapéa 
im’ exeivwy exOAlBecbat Bia mpds Td 
tivw, dote ef tis bpetAe Thy yay, 
€Adeitv dy Td BSwp eis 7d KévTpor, 
kal ef tis TO Udwp, Toy aépa, Kal ei 
Tov aépa, To wip ... of 5 TOU 
mavTa mpds, TO wécov PeperOar Kata 
gvow Tekunpiov KoulCovtes Td THs 
yijis STooTwuEevns TO Bdwp em) 7d 
Kdtw pépecdat Kal tov bdSaros Toy 
aépa, ayvoovor: &c. ioréoy S& Bre 


ov Srpdrwy pdvos ovdé ’Emixoupos 
mdvra €deyov elvat Ta Gdmato 
Bapéa kal pioer ev em 7d KdTw 
pepdueva mapa iow be ém Td dy, 
GAAG Kal TlAdtrwy olde pepomévny 
thy Sdtav Kal Brereyxe:. STOB. 
Hel. i. 348: Srparwv wey mpoceiva 
Tois camuac: puoiwkdy Bdpos, Ta 5e 
Kkovpdérepa Tois Baputépois emimoAd- 
Cew olov éxmupnviCoueva, 

* ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 779. 

3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4, 
and SExT. Math. x. 155: Kai dy 
oUrws jvéxOnoay oi wepl Toy Srpa- 
Tova Toy puvaoikdy' Tovs pty yap 
xpdvous eis depts bwéAaBov Kara. 
Anyew, Ta 5€ aduata Kal Tods 
Témous €is &reipoy réuvedOa, Ku- 
eio0ai Te Th Kivotpmevoy ev Gpuepet 
xpévm bAov &Opovy pepiordy BSid- 
ornua Kal ob wep) Td mpdrepor mpd- 


tepov. Of. infra, p. 462, n. 2. 


ee el 


See Se 
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reasons adduced in support of this assumption,' he yet 
believed it impossible to explain many phenomena—as 
for instance those of light and heat—except on the pre- 
supposition of empty interspaces into which light and 
caloric may find an entrance.? Since, however, this 
only proves the existence of empty spaces within the 
material world, and since his definition of space, which 
resembled Aristotle’s,? excluded the conception of a 


' The three reasons for the 
assumption of a vacuum, which 
ABISTOTLE reckons in Phys. iv. 
6, 213 (cf. supra, vol. i. p. 424), 


Strato (according to SIMPL. Phys. 


153, a) reduced to two, efs re 
Thy kata témov xlynow Kal eis Thy 
Tav cwudrwy xiAnow [i.e. that no 
movement in space and no con- 
densation would be possible with- 
out a void]; tplroy 8& xpoorlOnor 
vd awd ris SAKis: Thy yap ody- 
pirw AlOoy Erepa odfpia 80 érépwv 
EAxery CuuBalver (as SIMPL. fur- 
ther explains). He cannot, how- 
ever, have found that any of 
these arguments was convincing, 
for we find that as to the first of 
them SIMPL. 154, b, after citing 
the examples with which Ari- 
stotle had confuted it, goes on 
to remark: ‘still more striking 
is the refutation which Strato 
brings against it—namely, that a 
small stone in a closed vessel 
filled with water will move to- 
wards the mouth when one turns 
the vessel round.’ So again, as 
to the third argument, SIMPL. 
says in 155, b: 6 8 Srpdrwy kal 
tov ard ris EAkews [Sc. Adyov] 
dvadvwy* ob8& h EAs, naly, 
avaykdce: TiWecOar Td Kevdy. ote 
yap ei Eorw Saws EAEs avepdy, 
Sre al TlAdrwy abrds thy EAKTinhy 


Sivapiy dvaipery Soxei, ore, ei Errw 
€Akis, SHAov. ef 51a Td Kevdy 4 AlOos 
€Aket kal wh 80 BAAnV airiav. ovde 
yap amrodexviovow, ard’ siorl- 
Oevrar Td Kevdy of oftw Aé€yovrTes. 
These arguments, as well as the 
other remarks we find in SIMPL, 
on this subject, must be directly 
or indirectly derived from STRA- 
TO’S book w. Kevow. 

2 SIMPL. Phys. 163, b: 6 peév- 
tot Aauaxnvos Srpdrwy Sexveva 
mewarat, Sri ort Td Kevdy Siarap- 
Bavoy rd wav capa Sore ph elva 
auvexts, A€ywv Sts ov by Be’ B5aros 
h dépos  BAAOV admatos eivvaTo 
Siexninrev To pas ovde 7 Oepudrns 
ovde BAAN Bvvauts ovseula TwpLa- 
TiKh, Tas yap ai rov jAlov axrives 
diekémimrov eis 7rd Tov aryyelov 
Eapos ; ef yap +d bypdy uy elxe 
wépous, GAAG Bla SieorEAAOv adrd 
ai abyal, cvvéBawey twreperxeirOa 
Ta TANpPH TaV ayyelwy, Kal ovK by af 
bev trav axtivwy dvexdAdyto mpds 
tov byw Témov ai Bt Katw dietémir- 
tov. From this passage we also 
gather that Strato, even more 
definitely than Aristotle, con- 
sidered light and heat to be 
material. 

S STOB. Eel. i. 380: réwoy 8é 
elva: [according to Strato] +d 
peratd didornua Tov mepiexovros Kat 
Tov weprexouevov—which differs 
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space outside the world, Strato confined the existence 
of void to the world itself, and rejected the view of 
Democritus that there is an infinite void outside our 
world.! On time,? likewise, he held views different 
from his predecessors. Aristotle’s definition of time as 
number or count of movement appeared to him to be 
false. Number, he remarked, is a discontinuous, time 
and motion are continuous quantities, which cannot, 
therefore, be counted. ‘Time is continually beginning 
and ending; with number this is not the case. The 
parts of number exist simultaneously ; this is never so 


with portions of time. 


from the Aristotelian definition 
(supra, vol. i. p. 432, n. 4) only in 
the circumstance that the latter 
assigned the inner boundary of 
the surrounding bodies as the 
space which the surrounded body 
occupies, whereas Strato, who 
allowed that bodies were sepa- 
rated by a void, considered the 
void between the surrounding 
and the surrounded bodies as the 
space of the latter. 

1 SvTon. ibid.: Stpatwy eEwt épw 
nev &pn Tov Kdomov pi) elvat Kevor, 
évdorépw dé Suvaroy yeveoOar. From 
the same source, as it appears, we 
have in HEODORET, Cur. Gr. 
Aff. iv. 14, p. 58: 6 8 Srpdrwv 
€umadw [sc. 7) of Srwikol], etwev 
piv pndev elvar Kxevdy, Evdobev 5e 
duvarov elvaz. Herewith, and with 
n.2on p. 460, agrees SIMPL. Phys. 
144, b: some hold the xwpnrixdy 
to be unbounded, as did Demo- 
critus, of 5€ loduerpovy avTo T@ 
KOTMKG ThuaTL mover, Kal dia 
ToUTO Ti mev éavTov pice Kevdy 
elva: A€yovat, TemANpaTVa SE adTd 
cwudTwy ael Kal udyy ye TH emivola 


If time is number, present 


BewpeicOa ws xal? abrd 
olot tTwes of moAAol trav MAatwu- 
Kav piroodgwyr yeydvaci, Kl Srpa- 
twva dé olua: Toy AauWaknvdy Tijs 
TowvTns yevéoba: Sdins. For 
SIMPL., it will be observed, does 
not absolutely ascribe this view 
to Strato; and, besides, he is in 
this passage dealing only with the 
proposition that Space is entirely 
occupied by the body of the 
world, which excludes the notion 
of an exterior void, but not the 
possibility of smaller interior 
vacua. But SIMPL. is inaccurate 
when, at 140, b, he says that 
‘some believe that space is to be 
found without matter, as Demo- 
critus and Epicurus: of 5€ di- 
oTnpa Kal del capa exov Kal emirh- 
detov mpds Exacroy, ws... 6 Aau- 
Waknvos Zrpdtwyv. The empty 
spaces inside bodies are here 
ignored. 

2 Which subject, as well as 
that of ‘the vacuum,’ he treated 
in a separate work; supa, vol. ii. 
p. 452, n, 2. 


iperTas, 
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time and unity must be the same. Why, finally, should 
time, as the measure of earlier and later, refer only to 
motion and not equally to rest, to which earlier and 
later also apply?! He himself defined time as amount 
of activity,? the quantity or amount of motion and 
rest ;* he carefully distinguished‘ between time and 
that which is in time,® and accordingly refused to admit 
that days, years, &., are portions of time: they corre- 
spond rather to real and definite events, whereas time 


' See SIMPL. Phys. 187, a, for 
a detailed account of these objec- 
tions. Strato also remarked, as 
is observed in the latter part of 
the same passage, that if ‘ éy 
xpovp elva:'=‘iwd Tov xpdvou mepr- 
éxerOa:,’ then Eternity is not in 
time. SIMPL. goes on as in next 
note. 

2 SIMPL. 187, a: Kal BAAa Se 
TOAAA avTreimoy mpds Thy ’Apioro- 
tédous anddoow 6 Srpdrwy avrds 
tov xpdvov Td év Tais mpdteot woody 
elva: riBerat, woAby yap, nal, 
xXpovovy papmev arodnueiy nal wAciy 
kal orpareverOa: Kal modAeuety, 
duo'ws 8¢ KabhicOa Kal Krabevdey 
kal pnOty mwpdrrey, nal moAdy 
xpévov gaudy Kal oAlyov, dv pev 
éort TO woody moAv, roAvY xpédvov, 
ay 8& dAlyov, dAlyov: xpdvos yap 
7d év éxdorois tobTwy mocdy. We 
have a similar definition of Time 
from Speusippus, if the state- 
ment in ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 859, 
n. 4 is correct. 

® Stos. Eel. i. 250: Srparwy 
[roy xpévov] trav év Kwhoe Kal 
npeulg moody. SEXT. Pyrrh. iii. 
137 (Math. x. 128): Srpdrwy 8é, 
} &s ties ’AptororéAns [xpdvov 
onoly elvatl mérpoy kwwhcews Kai 
hovns. Math. x. 177: Srpdrwv 6 


gucikds ... . EAeyer xpdvoy in- 
dpxew uérpoy waons Kivhoews Kal 
Hovis’ waphwe: yap wact Tots Kivov- 
Mévots Ore Keira: Kal wact Tots 
dnivhros 8re axiwnyrifer nal dd 
TovTo wdvTa Ta yivdpueva ev xpdvy 
ylveras. 

4 SIMPL. 187, a, Strato dis- 
cusses the concepts of the taxv 
and Apadd, and says the former is 
év @ Td wey woody, &p’ ob Hptaro 
Kal eis § éwavoaro, dAlyov, +d 5é 
yeyovds évy ab’rg modv, and the 
latter the opposite, 8ray 7 7d wey 
woody ev avTq@ modu, Td 5¢ werpay- 
Bévov oAlyov. In rest we have no 
such distinctions, and so in a 
state of rest time is neither quick 
nor slow, but only greater or less; 
for it is only action and motion, 
not the woody, év 7 wpagis, which 
can be faster or slower. 

5 Or more correctly, that in 
which time is ; for in SIMPL. 187, 
b, d, he expressly says : 5:4 rovro 3¢ 
wdvra ev xpdévp elvat pauev, Sr 
wact Td woody axodove! Kal rots 
ylvouévots kal rots ofotv. In such 
a case we use the word ‘in’ con- 
versely (xara Td ¢vayriov), as when 
we say, ‘ the town is in confusion,’ 
or ‘mankind in terror,’ ér: ravra 
éy éxeivots. 
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The statement 


that time according to Strato consists of indivisible 
minima, and that motion does not proceed continuously 
in these several portions of time, but completes itself 
moment by moment,” seems to rest upon a misappre- 


hension.? 


Strato had shown in a more comprehensive 


fashion than Aristotle that motion, lke space and 


time, is continuous.°® 


' SIMPL. 187, b: jucpa 5 kal 
vot, onal (add. kal ujy| Kal éviav- 
Tos ovk éatt xpdvos ovdé xpdvov 
Mépyn, GAAG TA wey 6 mwriouds Kal H 
oklacis, Ta 5€ 4 THS TEAHVYNS Kal 7H 
tod Alou teplodos, aAAG xpédvos 
éotl To woody €v @ TavTa. (What 
follows is not from Strato, as 
BRANDIS, iii. 403, aftirms, but 
rather a criticism of his view by 
SIMPL.) On the other hand, we 
must not conclude from SIMPL. 
ibid. 189, b (ek 8€ rovTwy Tay 
Avoewy kal Tas Tov Srpdtwvos 
amoplas wept TOD aij elvar Toy xpdvov 
Siadvery Suvarov) that Strato 
denied the reality of time; he 
simply brings forward this aporia 
in the same sense as Aristotle 
himself had done in Phys. iv. 10 
wnrt. 

* SEXTUS, sup. vol. li. p. 452, 
nh... 

’ Strato expressly says, apud 
SIMPL, Phys. 187, a, that time 
cannot be the number of motion, 
Sidte 6 pwev apiOuds Siwpiomévoy 
wooov 7 5€ Kivnois Kal 6 xpdvos 
guvexns* Td dé cuvexes ovK apid- 
untév. On the continuity of mo- 
tion, more will be found infra. 
Probably Strato only repeated the 
teaching already worked out by 
Aristotle (supra, vol. i. p. 439, 
n.2; p. 417, and Phys. i. 3, 186, 


The seat of motion, especially in 


a, 15) as to the indivisibility 
of the present and the a@pdéa 
peTaBoAy. 

* On this also Strato wrote a 
separate book. 
6 SIMPL. Phys. 168, a: 6 8¢€ 
Aapwaknvos Stpadrwy ovK awd Tov 
MevyeGous udvoy cuvex7H Thy Klynow 
elvat pnolv, GAAG Kal Kad’ EavThy, 
ws, ef diaxomeln [if it were not con- 
tinuous], ortdoe: diaAauBavouern 
(l.-vnv), kal 7d peratd Bvo dia- 
ordcewy (1. ordcewr) klvnow obcav 
adidxomov. ‘ kal mogby 5€ TL, pyar, 
n klynots Kal Siaiperdy eis ael diau- 
peta.’ What follows is not de- 
rived from Strato, but is an 
explanation of the Aristotelian 
text, as is shown by the words: 
G@AAG was elrev [i.e. ARIST. Phys. 
iv. ll, 219, a, 13] 8o0n yap 4 
kivnots, &e. It is not until 
the end of this section, 7.e. in the 
middle of 168, a, that SIMPL. 
returns to Strato with the words: 
GAA’ 6 wey ’ApioroTréeAns Eoikey ex 
TOU gabeoTtépov moincacda Thy 
emtBorty: 6 5€ Stpatwv piroKdAws 
Kil avThyvy Kal’? abthy thy Klynow 
Edeite TO TuvexXEeS Exovoay, tows Kal 
mpos TovTo BAénwy, iva wh pdvoy 
éml THS KaTa TdéTOoY KiWHTEwWsS, GAAG 
kal éml Tay tAAwY Tad@y cuvdynrat 
Ta Acydmeva. 
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qualitative change, he sought for, not only in the 
material that is moved, but also in that which ceases 
and that which comes into being with the motion.’ He 
corroborated the theory of the acceleration of mction 
by simple observations of the fall of bodies.? 

A fundamental departure from the Aristotelian co3- 
mology is attributed to Strato by Stobzeus, who tells 
us that he held that the heavens are made of fire, and 
that the stellar radiance is a reflection of the sun’s 
light. As to the former of these doctrines we may 
wonder that it is nowhere else mentioned, as it m 
reality involves nothing less than the abandonment of 
the theory of the ether and all the deductions founded 
upon it; yet we are not therefore justified in denying 
that the difficulties which beset the Aristotelian as- 
sumptions as to the light- and heat-giving power of 
the stars‘ may have caused Strato to attribute a fiery 
instead of an etherial nature to heaven and the heavenly 
bodies. Nor need the statement as to the light of the 
stars cause us any serious difficulty in view of the 
state of astronomy at that time. Yet the evidence of 
Stobseus gives us no sure guarantee of the truth of 
these statements. The assertion that Strato conceived 


1 SIMPL. 191, a (referring to 
Phys. v. 1): kat naras ye, olpat, 6 
Erpdrwv thy klynow od pdvoy ev TE 
Kivounéevm gnoty elvat, GAAG Kal ey 
TG e ov nal ev rq eis 8, KAAOv 5e 
tpbdrov év éxdorp. Td pev yap 
droxelwevoy, pnol, KivetTat @s weTa- 
BdAAov, Td St CE oF Kal Td Eis 8, 7d 
pey @s pbepduevoy, 7d 5e as yiwd- 
pevoy. On the corresponding 
definitions of Aristotle, see vol. i. 
p. 417, n. 2, supra. 





2 See the Fragm. of the book 
m, kwhoews apud SIMPL., ibid. 
214, a. 

3 Kel. i. 6500: Wappevldns, 
‘HpdkAeiros, Stpdrwyv, Zhvwy wupr- 
yoy elya: tov otpayéy. I. 518: 
Zrpdrav kal abrds ra &orpa dwd 
Tov HAlov owriler@at. 

‘ Supra, vol. i. p. 509 sq. 

5 In the first place what 
Strato says only of the fiery 
sphere could not be transferred to 
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of the parts of the world as infinite! is obviously untrue, 
if this involves, as it appears to do, the infinite exten- 


sion of the world in space.’ 


Other reported doctrines 


of Strato relating to the fixity of the earth,? comets,‘ 
meteorological phenomena and earthquakes,° the forma- 
tion of seas,® to colours’ and sounds,§ cannot be fully 


discussed here. 


the heavens; and, in the second 
place, that which related only to 
the planets cannot be extended 
to all the stars. 


1 EPIPHAN. Hap. Fid. 1090, 


A: &meipa Be Erevyer elvat TA Méepy 
TOU KdgMOU. 

2 For this view was not held 
by Strato, as shown supra, p. 
461,n.1. The statement is pro- 
bably only a misinterpretation 
of his teaching as to the un- 
limited divisibility of matter, as 
to which see supra, p. 459, n. 3. 

*’ That Strato (like Aristotle) 
held this view, and that he sup- 
ported it by a special argument of 
his own, appears from CRAMER, 
Anecd. Oxon. iii. 413: rH be 
mpouevn [l.mpokemern |] viv aitio- 
Aoyla TH wep Tis akiwnolas THs is 


Stpdtwy Soxet mp@ros 6 gpuaikds 


xphoacdar. The argument un- 
fortunately is not given. 

4 Sros. Hel. i. 578 (PLUT. 
Place. iii. 2, 5; GALEN, JZ. 


Phil, 18, p. 286). A comet accord- 
ing to Strato was: &orpov pas 
mepianpbey véper muKkv@, Kabdrep 
éml TaV AauMTHpwy ylveTat. 

5 See supra, vol. il. 
n, 9. 

6 According to STRABO, i, 3, 
4, p. 49 (from ERATOSTHENES, 
who, however, without doubt is 
only quoting Strato as far as the 
words, on p. 50, Thy Sxv0dv 


VOL. II, 


P- 457, 


épnutay; the rest is his own), 
Strato propounded the hypothesis, 
which he justified by palzonto- 
logical observations, that the 
Black Sea was originally sepa- 
rated from the Mediterranean, 
and this sea from the Atlantic, by 
isthmuses, which were broken 
through in course of time. 

7 As tothis, the excerpts from 
JOHAN. DAMASC. i. 17, 3 (STOB. 
Floril. iv. 173, ed. Meineke) give 
us only the not very clear remark : 
Stpdtwv xpeouara pnow amd trav 
gwudtTwy pépecbar cvyxpe Cort’ 
avrois Toy meTakd aépa, 

5 ALEX... APHR. De Sensu, 
117 (p. 265, 9 sqq., ed. Thurot), 
intimates that Strato explained 
the fact thatit is impossible to dis- 
tinguish tones at a great distance 
—not, like Aristotle (De Sensu, 
6, 445, b, 6) by the theory that 
the form of movement in the air 
was altered on the way—but T@ 
€xAverOat Tov Tévavy THs TAnyis 

. ov yap onow ev TH oxnma- 
tiCecbal rws Tov dépa rods Siapdpous 
pbdyyous yiverOat, GAAA TH Tis 
TAnyiis avicétntt. (What followsis 
not the view of Strato, but of 
Alexander, as THUROT reminds 
us at p. 451 of his edition.) 
These words harmonise exactly 
with the beginning of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian fragment 7. dkovorar, 
800, a, 1: Tas 5€ dwvds amdoas 


HH 
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Upon his physiological views also we have only 


isolated and unimportant statements.! 


cupBalye: yiyverOa: nal ovs 
Wédpous . .. . ob TE Toy dépa 
oxnuariver@a:, xabdwep ofoyral 


ties, GAAL TH KiveioOa mapa- 
mAnolws abroy cuoredAAduevoy Kal 
éxre:vouevoy, &c. This coinci- 
dence, however, does not go far 
enough to justify the suppo- 
sition (BRANDIs, ii. b, 1201) 
that that treatise is the work of 
Strato, however well and care- 
fully considered, and however 
worthy of him it may appear. 
It is not, therefore, necessary 
here to go into the manner in 
which the tones of the human 
voice and of musical instruments 
and their various modifications 
are in that tract explained. The 
general basis of the theory is 
most clearly set out at p. 803, b, 
p. 34 sqq. According to this 
passage, which reminds one of 
Heraclides’s theory (ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. i. p. 887, 1) very sound 
is composed of particular beating 
vibrations (wAnyal), which we 
cannot distinguish as such, but 
perceive as one unbroken sound ; 
high tones, whose movement is 
quicker, consist of more vibra- 
tions, and low tones of fewer. 
Several tones vibrating and 
ceasing at the same time are 
heard by us as one tone. The 
height or depth, harshness or 
softness, and in fact every 
quality of a tone depends (803, 
b, 26) on the quality of the 
motion originally created in the 
air by the body that gave out 
ethe tone. This motion propa- 
gates itself unchanged, inasmucb 
as each portion of the air sets 
the next portion of air in motion 


His doctrine of 


with the same movement as it 
has itself. 

' GALEN, De Sem. ii. 5, vol. 
iv. 629, informs us that Strato 
explained the origin of the differ- 
ence of the sexes (supra, vol. ii. 
p. 55, n. 2) in a somewhat more 
material manner than Aristotle 
(without, however, adopting the 
views of Democritus, d. gq. vt. 
ZELL. Ph. ad. Gr. i. 805, 2), by 
the theory that either the male 
seed has the preponderance’ over 
the female (which Aristotle would 
not admit, swpra, vol. ii. p. 50 
sq.) or the female over the male. 
According to PLuT. Place. v. 8, 2 
(GALEN, H. Phil. 32, p. 325), he 
allowed that abortions originated 
napa xpdcderw, 2 dhalperw, F 
perddeow [misplacement of parts] 
} xveuvndrwow (evaporation, or 
perhaps addling of the seed 
caused by air contained therein }. 
Finally in JAMBLICH. Theol. 
Arithm. p. 47 (which MACROB. 
Somn. Scip. 1, 6, 65, repeats ; cf. 
also CENSORIN. Di. Nat. 7, 6) we 
have his views on the first stages 
of the development of the em- 
bryo week by week.—Similar 
opinions on this subject are also 
attributed to the physician Dio- 
cles, of Carystus, who, accord- 
ing to AST’S notes on the 
Theol. Arithm., flourished about 
Ol. 136 (i.e. about 232 B.c.), 
and who, according to IDELER, 
Arist. Meteorol. i. 157, was a 
pupil of Strato’s, and one of 
the persons charged (see DIOG. 
v. 62) with the execution of his 
testament. SPRENGEL, however 
(Gesch.d, Arzneik. fourth edition, 
p. 463), believes him to have 
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the human soul,’ on the other hand, owing to its diver- 
gence from that of Aristotle, claims our attention. 
That he should adopt an independent view was to be 
expected from what we already know of his general 
theory as to the efficient forces of the world. If these 
in general are inseparable from matter, this must be true 
While it does not follow 
from this that Strato must necessarily have explained 


also of the powers of the soul. 


the soul, with Aristoxenus and Diczarchus, as the har- 
mony of the body,” yet he could not admit Aristotle’s 
doctrine that it is motionless, and that a part of it is 
separate from all other parts and from the body. All 
activities of the soul, he asserts still more emphatically 
than Theophrastus,? are movements—thought, as well 
as perception—since they all consist in the action of a 
hitherto inactive force; and in proof of the view that 
between the activity of sense and reason there is in this 
respect no essential difference, he appealed to the fact 
which had been already observed by Aristotle,‘ that we 


been of an earlier date, and #nolv 6 Srpdrwy, dturépa Kal vw- 





rightly ; for even if it be true, as 
is alleged without proof, that ‘he 
lived a short time after Hippo- 
crates,’ nevertheless GALEN (in 
his Aphorisms, vol. Xviil. a, 7) 
expressly counts him amongst 
the predecessors of Krasistratus ; 
and what we know of his views 
(SPRENGEL, ibid.) confirms this, 

! Which subject he treated in 
the works 7m. dicews avOpwrivns 
and mr. aicdjoews. 

2 OLYMPIODOR. Schol. in Phe- 
don., p. 142, does indeed say: 
Ort ws apuovia apuovias ofvTépa 
kad Baputepa, obTw Kal Wuxh puxis, 


Georépa. Whether he really meant 
to show that the soul is a har- 
mony, or whether this remark is 
only meant to serve as an argu- 
ment against the Platonic ob- 
jection (Phed. 92 E sqq.), or, 
finally, whether the phrase merely 
belonged to the statement of 
someone else’s opinion, we do not 
learn. TERTULL. De An. 15, dis- 
tinguishes Strato’s view from 
that of Diczearchus, and we shall 
see that he is right. 

3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 391, n. 2. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 195, n. 1, 
and p. 206, n. 2. 
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are unable to think anything of which we have had no 
previous perception.! But, on the other hand, he re- 
marked that perception and sensation are conditioned 
by thought, since often when we are thinking of some- 
thing else the impressions which our senses have 
received fail to rise into consciousness.? In general, 
however, the soul and not the body is the seat of 
sensation ; for when we believe ourselves to feel a pain 
in the part affected, this is merely the same delusion as 
when we think that we hear sounds outside, whereas in 
reality we apprehend them only in the ear. Pain is 
caused by the sudden transmission of the external im- 
pression from the part affected to the soul; if the 


connection is broken we feel no pain.? Strato accord- 


| Srmpu. Phys. 225, a: «al 
Srpdrwy SE... Thy puxhv dpuo- 
Aoye? KivetoOa: ob pdvoy Thy 
hAoyov, GAAA Kal Thy Aoyuchy, 
Kiwhoes Aéywv elva: Tas évepyelas 
THs Wuxis, Aéye: obvy ey TG wepl 
Kivhoews mpbs &AAows woAAois Kal 
Tdbe* ‘del yap 6 vowy Kiveirat, 
Gowep wal 6 dp@y nal axovwy Kal 
dogpawdpevos> evépyeia yap 7 
yénois ris Siavolas Kabdrep xa 4 
Spaois THS SPews’ [he means that 
both are Survdue: Syros évépye:at, 
oye kal mpd rovrov 3é 
Tou pytod yéypapev: ‘ Sri ody eiow 
al wAclorat Toy Kivhoewy arias. ds 
n Wuxh nal’ abrhy xiveirar dia- 
yoouneyn Kal &s bed Tay aicOhoewy 
exivhOn mpdrepov, d7Adv €or. 80a 
yap wh mpdérepov édpaxe Taira ob 
Suvarat voetv, oloy rémous } Atpévas 
4 ypapas } avdpidvras f avOpdmrous 
4 trav KAAwY Tt THY ToLOUTwY.’ The 
words 8r: oty—alria: are more 
or less incomprehensible, as we 
do not know the context. 


2 PLUT. Solert. An. 3, 6, p. 961 
(and from him PORPH. De Abst. 
iii. 24): walrot Srpdrwvds ye Tov 
guoiwov Adyos early awrodexviwy, 
ws 008’ aicbdverOar Tonapdmray tvev 
Tov voeivy bwdpxe* Kal yap ypdu- 
para woAAdius éxtropevonevous TH 
Sper nal Adyor mpoonlxrovres TH 
axon SiadavOdvovow juas kal d10- 
gevyovo: mpds érépois Toy vovv 
éxovras, elt’ abOis ewaviAde ral 
perabe al [pera|di@ne: Tay mpoie- 
pévwy Exacroy éxrAeyduevos. ' [The 
rest is most probably not taken 
from Strato.] Kal AéAexra: 
vous dpn &c. (v. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 462, 5), ds rod wep) rd dupara 
kal @ra wdous, by ph mapy Td 
ppovovy, alaOnaw ov rovovvTos. 

8 PLut. Utr. An. an Corp. sit 
Libido (Fragm. 1. 4, 2, p. 697): 
of pey yap &rayra cvAAhBSny ravra 
[sc. ra wdOn] tH Wuxi pépovtes 
dvébecay, Sowep Irpdrwy 6 pvoirds, 
ob pdvoy ras émriOuulas. AAA Kal 
Tas Avwas, ovdé Tobs PédBous Kal 
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ingly combated the distinction which Aristotle drew 
between the rational and the sensitive part of the soul. 
The soul, according to his view, is @ single force ; reason 
(which, with the Stoics— preceded, however, by Aristotle! 
—he seems to have called ro 7yenovexor *) is the totality 
of the soul, and the different senses are only particular 


expressions of this central force.’ 


Tous bOdvous kal Tas emixatpeKaxias, 
GAAG Kal mdvous kal dovas Kal 
odrynidvas kal bAws wacay aloO8now 
éy Th Wuxn ouvictracbat pduevos 
Kal THiS Wuxis Ta ToLlavTa TayTa 
elvat* uh Toy 1éda TrovolyTwy huay 
étav mpockpovowuerv, unde Tiv Ke- 
parhy bray Kardtwuev, mr Ty 
SdxtvAoy btay extéuwmev’ avaic- 
OnTa yap Ta AoiTa TARY TOU 7YE- 
Movikov, mpos 9 TIS TAnyHs okews 
dvapepouerns Thy alcOnow adrdynddva 
KaAovmev’ ws SE Thy pwrviy Tos 
woly avTots évnxovoay tw Soxovpev 
elvat To awd THIS apxis eml Td Hrye- 
hovikoy SidoTnua TH aicOioet mpoc- 
AoyiCouevol, mapamwAnciws Toy €k 
Tov Tpavuatos mévoy ovx Srov THY 
alcOnaw «trAnpev, GAN’ Sbev Ecxe 
Thy apxny elva: Soxovmev, EAkKomEevNS 
én’ éxelvo THS WuxIs aod mémovde. 
5d Kal mpookdWavtes aitixa Tas 
éppus [here must be the seat of 
the soul, v. infra] ouvhyayov ev 
TO wWAnyéevtTt moplw Tov HyEmoviKod 
tiv alsO@now okéws amodiddvTos. 
kal mapeykértomey El’ bre Td 
mvevua Kay Ta wépn Seouois dia- 
AauBavnrat xepol opddpa meéCouerv 
[WYTTENB. conjectures ay rT. mu. 
5. diad. kal rais xepol &c.; but it 
would, perhaps, be better to read 
by ra wépn Seapu. SiarauBdvynra 7 
Tais xepol opddpa méCwmey| iord- 
fevon mpds THv Siddocw Tov madous 
kal Thy wAnyhy ev rots avaicb7rots 
mAntrovres [WYTT. conj. puddr- 


The seat of the soul 


tovtes| iva ph ouvdva [-aca 
WYTT.]| mpds 7d ppovoty adyndav 
yevnTat. Tavra wey oiyv 6 Srpatwv 
émt wmodAois ws elkds Toovrais., 
Plac, iv. 23, 3: Srpdtwrv nal ra 
wan THS WuxIs Kal Tas aicOqces 
EV T@ TYEMOVIKG, OvK ev TOS WETOV- 
Odor témos ouvictacba, ey yap 
tavTn [rovt@?] KetoOa thy dmo- 
oviv, Somep emi trav Seway Kab 
aryewav Kal dorep emt dvdpelwv 
kal deiAwy, 

' V. supra, vol. ii. p. 127, n. 3. 

* See preceding and following 
notes. 

3 See p.468,n.3, supra; SEXT. 
Math. vii. 350: of pev biapépew 
avthy [Thy puxiy] Tay aicbicewyr, 
@s oi mAclous* of 5€ av’rhy elvat tas 
aigOjoes Kabdrep Sid Tivwy omav 
tav aic@ntnplay mpoximrrovaoay, 7s 
orTdoews Ipte Stpdrwy Te 6 muaikos 
kal Aivnoldnuos. TERTULL. De 
An. 14: ‘non longe hoc exem- 
plum est a Stratone et Atnesi- 
demo et Heraclito; nam et ipsi 
unitatem animz tuentur, que in 
totum corpus diffusa et ubique 
ipsa, velut flatus in calamo per 
cavernas, ita per sensualia variis 
modis emicet, non tam concisa 
quam dispensata.’ Since Strato 
did not, at the same time, like 
Diczarchus, regard the soul as a 
separate substance, but only as 
a force which is inseparable from 
the body through having therein 
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Strato placed in the region between the eyebrows! and 
in the part of the brain which isthere situated. Thence 
he held that it permeates the whole body, and especially 
the organs of sense,* connecting it probably with the 
amma vite.® Sleep is the retreat of this spirit,‘ but in 


its appointed place, and in which 
the unity of the life of the soul 
is to be distinguished from its 
individual manifestations (see 
following note), TERT. De An. 15, 
is able to cite Strato, along with 
Plato, Aristotle, and others, in 
opposition to those who, like 
Dicearchus, ‘ abstulerunt princi- 
pale, dum in apimo ipso volunt 
esse sensus, quorum vindicatur 
principale.’ On the other hand, 
Sextus can also say that accord- 
ing to Strato the soul is identical 
with the aic@fces, inasmuch as 
Strato, like Aristotle, did not 
allocate different parts of the 
soul to feeling and thought. 

1 PLUT. Plac. iv. 5,2 (GALEN, 
HT, Phil. c. 28, p. 315; THEO- 
DORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 23, p. 
73): Srpdrav [71d Tis Wuxijs 
nyepovixdy elvat A€yer] ev uecoppry. 
POLLUX, Onomast. ii. 226: «al 6 
pey vous Kal Aoyiopds Kal jyepoviKoy 

. fre xara td pecdppuvoy, as 
éreye Srpdtwy. TERTULL. De An. 
15: ‘nec in superciliorum medi- 
tullio [principale cubare putes], 
ut Strato physicus.’ Cf. supra, 
vol, li. p. 468, n. 2. 

? Such is the result when we 
combine the passages quoted 
supra, vol. ii. p. 468, n. 2 and 
n. 3, with the statement as 
to the seat of the soul. The 
expressions employed supra, p. 
468, n. 2—namely smpoxtrrey, 
emicare, which imply, on the 
one hand, that outer impressions 


reach the fryenovixdy, and, on the 
other hand, that the soul is 
affected by the part in connec- 
tion therewith—prove that the 
soul is not always spread all over 
the body, but has its seat in the 
head, whence after receipt of 
the impressions it streams to 
the organs of sense, &c. How 
Strato believed this was brought 
about, we do not learn. We can 
only suppose that he had in his 
mind either the nerves, which 
had at that time been discovered 
by Herophilus and Erasistratus, 
and which (or at any rate the 
ophthalmic nerves) were, as 
appears from SPRENGEL, Gesch. 
d. Arzneik. 4th ed. i. pp. 511-2, 
524 held by them to be conduc- 
ting tubes—or, more probably, 
that he was thinking of the 
arteries, which, according to 
Erasistratus, carried, not the 
blood, but the mvevpa (wrikdy 
through the body (ibid. p. 5258q.). 

8 This view is referred to in 
the following note. It also 
accords with what is said supra, 
vol. ii. p. 468, n. 2, about the 
interruption of the rvevua flowing 
to the 7yenorrxdy, and on p. 458, 
n. 1 about the Sdvauis mvevparich 
of the seed. 

4 TERTULL. De An. 43: 
‘Strato [here the natural philo- 
sopher and not the physician is 
meant] segregationem consati 
spiritus [somnum affirmat].’ 
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what way dreams were brought into connection with 
this view it is impossible to say.! 

As on this theory reason no longer constitutes the 
distinctive mark of the human soul, as a peculiar higher 
element in it, so Strato was free, on the one hand, to assert 
that all living creatures participate in reason, which for 
him coincided with consciousness, and without which he 
found sense-perception inconceivable ;? while, on the other 
hand, he was forced to extend to the whole of the soul 
what Aristotle had taught as to the finitude of its lower 
elements. We find him accordingly not only combating 
the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence,*® but criticising 
in a hostile spirit the proofs of the immortality of the soul 
advanced inthe Phado,‘ in a way which leads us to sup- 





' PLUT. Plac. v. 2, 2 (GALEN, 
Mist. Ph. 30, p. 320) says: 
Srpatrwy [Tovs dvelpous vyiverBa] 
arddoym [twl add. GAL.] pice: Tis 
Siavoias é€vy tots Urvois aicdnrixw- 
Tepas pev mus (THS WuxAs add. 
GAL.) yryvouevns, map avTd be 
TOUTO TO yuwoTIK@ Kivouerns [GAL. 
gives incorrectly yyworikjs yivou- 
évns|. The meaning appears to 
be that, during sleep the irra- 
tional nature of the mind is 
stronger, and the action of 
thought being interrupted, the 
mind receives and takes in many 
images or impressions, all more 
or less confused, which if awake 
-it would allow to pass unnoticed 
(cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 75 sq. and 
p. 439, n. 3). 

* EPIPHAN. Hap. Wid. 1090, 
A: wav (gov Edeyey ov [l. EAcye 
vou | dextikdy eivat. 

* See the extracts, probably 
from the work 7. dtcews dvOpw- 
nivyns, in OLYMPIODOR. Schol. in 


Phed. ed. Finckh. p. 127 (also 
PLuT. #7. vil. 19) p. 177 (follow- 
ing Alexander of Aphrodisias, as 
this commentary so often does, 
as may be seen by the context), 
p. 188, a’, B’. 

* The arguments against the 
proofs brought forward in the 
Phaedo, 102, A sqq. which are 
given by OLYMPIODOR. in Phed. 
p. 150-1, p. 191, are as follows: 
If the soul is immortal because 
as essentially life it cannot 
die, the same can be applied 
to all living bodies, of animals 
and of plants, for they also can- 
not, so long as they live, be 
dead ; to every natural being, for 
the natural state of such excludes 
anything unnatural ; to all things 
composed and created, for com- 
position is incompatible with 
dissolution and existence with 
destruction. But death is not 
something which approaches life 
while it lasts, but it is a loss of 
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pose that along with these proofs he had abandoned the 


belief in immortality itself. 


‘vom the Ethis of Strato only a definition of the 
Good, which in substance agrees with that of Aristotle, 


has been preserved to us.! 


life. It has not been proved that 
life is a quality inseparable from 


the concept of the soul,a quality 
inherent (émmépovoa); and not 
imparted (erupeponévn), and even 
if this be the case, it can only 
impart life as long as it exists 


and as long as it is without 
death. Admitting all this, there 
always remains the consideration 
that, as a finite thing,itcan only 
possessa linite and limited power, 


and consequently must inthe end 
become weaker and die.—Strato 
also brought arguments against 
the assertion in the Phed. 70 c 
sqy., that as the dead proceed 
from the living, so must the living 
proceed from the dead. This 
statement he proves (ibid. 186) 
to be incorrect, for existing 


rnatter does not originate from 
destroyed matter. Further, if a 
part — for example,an amputated 
limb —does not again live, this is 


not the case with the whole. Also 
that which is derived from 
another resembles it only in 
species and not in quantity. 
And, again, we do not always 
find any such law of reciprocity, 
for food becomes flesh, metal 
turns into rust, wood into coal, 
and the young man becomes an 
old one, but the reverse changes 
never happen. Thus nothing 
can come of the contrary, unless 
the substratum is retained and 
not destroyed. That without 
such a reciprocity further origin 
of individuals must cease is not 
correct : it is only requisite that 
similar beings, and not the same 
individuals should be produced. 

' STosB. L£el. ii. 80: Srpatwy 
[ayabdy pyol] rd reAccody Thy 
Suvaniw 3.’ hy ris evepyelas tTuy- 
xdvouey. Cf. herewith, supra, 
vol. ii. p. 141 8q. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL AFTER STRATO TILL TOWARDS 
THE END OF THE SECOND CENTURY 


EvEN after Strato there were not wanting men of 
the Peripatetic school who won distinction by their 
extensive knowledge and their powers of teaching and 
exposition; but there is no evidence that it henceforth 
produced any philosopher who merited the name of an 
independent thinker. It continued to be one of the 
chief centres of the learning of the time; and of the 
contemporary schools none but the Stoic, which had 
risen to eminence under Chrysippus, could rival it in this 
_ respect. It cultivated especially the historical, literary 
and grammatical studies which marked the Alexandrian 
age above all others, and in connection with these it 
jealously devoted itself to rhetoric and ethics, but even 
in these fields contributed little that was original. Its 
efforts in science and metaphysics, if they did not 
remain altogether barren, seem to have been wholly 
confined to the propagation of older doctrines. Nor 
can we make the scantiness of our information re- 
sponsible for this seeming poverty ; for not only have we 
express complaints of the unfruitfulness of the Peri- 
patetic school in the period referred to,’ but we are 


1 STRABO, xiii. 1, 54, p. 609, Peripatetics being under the dis- 
says that after Theophrastus the ability that they possessed of 
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forced to suppose that if there had been anything 
important to relate of Strato’s successors there would 
have been a richer stream of historical allusion to them, 
and especially that the learned commentators upon 
Aristotle, who preserve so deep and significant a silence 
as to the Peripatetics between Strato and Andronicus,! 
would have found more frequent occasion to mention 


them. 


Strato’s successor, Lyco of Troas, who was president 
of the Peripatetic school for nearly half a century, and 


Aristotle only a limited number 
of treatises, and these mostly 
‘exoterical,’ pndey txew tdoco- 
geiy mpayparixneos [in the way of 
real scientific advance], é&AAd 
Gévers [commonplaces] AnxvOiCew 
[t> embellish]. PLuT. Sulla, 
26: of 8 xpeoBirepo: Tepina- 
tntixol (before Andronicus] ¢ai- 
vovras pev Kad’ éavrots yevduevor 
xapleyres Kal piAdodrdyo, but ‘it 
is plain that they did not possess 
the texts of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus.’ The last suggestion 
is, of course, incorrect; asis also 
the idea that the philosophic 
barrenness of the school began 
only after Theophrastus (v. supra, 
i. pp. 138-9 sqq.). ‘Ignoratio 
dialectice’ is also charged against 
the Peripatetics by Cic. Fin. iii. 
12, 41. 

1 Zeller has been unable to 
find, among the countless cita- 
tions of ancient philosophers in 
the various commentaries, a 
single one which refers to any of 
these writers. 

2 Lyco of Troas (D10G4. v. 65, 
Pur. De Hwil, 14, p. 605) was 
a pupil both of Strato and also 
of the dialectician Pantoides 


(DioG. 68). He was named by 
Strato hisheirintheschool (supra, 
vol. ii. p.451,n. 1), and succeeded 
him in his chair as a young man, 
about 270-268 B.c., and after 
conducting the school for forty- 
four years, died at the age of se- 
venty-four, about 224 B.c. (DI0G. 
68 and supra, vol, ii. p. 451, n.1). 
Lyco was a famous orator (see 
next note but one); busied him- 
self greatly with public affairs 
and, according to D1oa@. 66, did 
great service to Athens, where he 
must have become a citizen (if 
by cupBovaAévew Dog. here means 
that he spoke in the public 
assemblies). We hear that he 
was esteemed and rewarded by 
the earlier Pergamenian kings, 
admired by Antigonus, invited 
by Antiochus to his court in vain 
(Diog. 65, 67: meaning, no 
doubt, Antiochus II., surnamed 
Theos), and his will (apud D104. 
69 sqq.) shows that he was a 
wealthy man. According to 


HERMIPP. (apud Dioag. 67) he 
lived as one; but the account 
which ANTIGONUS (apud ATHEN. 
xii. 547, a) gives of his pride is,’no 
doubt, grossly exaggerated. The 
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left behind him a number of works,' was distinguished 
by the grace and brilliancy of his style rather than by 


the originality of his contributions.? 


The little that 


has come down to us of his writings is confined to a 
definition of the Highest Good,*? and a few remarks 


upon ethical subjects.* 


Contemporary with Lyco, but diverging more widely 


from Aristotle, was Hieronymus of Rhodes.* 


same authority (ibid. 548, b) and 
Dioc. 67 show him to have been 
greatly occupied with gymnastic 
arts. His testamentary direction 
as to his funeral (DiIoG. 70) is 
that it should be seemly but not 
extravagant. 

' To a slave, who had, no 
doubt, helped him in his work 
and to whom he gave his freedom, 
he bequeaths (apud Dioa. 73) 
Taua BiBAla Ta aveyvwouéva; the 
unpublished writings, on the 
other hand, he left to his pupil 
Callinus, to edit for publication. 

2 Cic. Fin. v. 5, 13: ‘ Hujus 
[Stratonis] Lyco est oratione 
locuples, rebus ipsis jejunior.’ 
Also Di1oqg. 65-6, praises the 
exppactixoy Kal mwepryeywrds ev TH 
epunvela, and the ev@dia of his 
speech, for which he was also 
called TAvcwy (as in PLUT. ibid.), 
but he adds the remark: év 5¢ T@ 
ypdpewv dyduows aitg@. The 
examples cited by D10G. confirm 
his judgment. Cf. THEMIST. 
Orat. xxi. 255 B, as to his cele- 
brity in his own time. 

* CLEMENS, Strom. i. 416 D: 
Av’xos [Lyco must be meant] 6 
TlepimatntiKos tiv adnOivhy xapay 
THS Wuxis TéAos EAeyey elvan, ws 
Aevxiuos [2] thv emt rots Kadois. 
This does not conflict with, 


Our 


though it certainly does not 
exhaust, the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness ; but we do not 
know whether Lyco meant it to 
be an exhaustive definition or 
not. On the trifling worth of 
worldly possessions, see following 
note. 

* Apud Cic. Tuse. iii. 32, 78, 
talking of ‘ egritudo,’ Lyco says, 
‘parvis eam rebus moveri, for- 
tunz et corporis incommodis, 
non animi malis. Apud SToB. 
Floril., Exe. e Jo. Damasc. ii. 13, 
140 (iv. 226,ed. Mein.), Lyco says 
of mwadela that it is iepby &ovaAoyr. 
Diog. 65-6 describes him as 
ppactixds avyp Kal mepl watdwy 
aywyhy &kpws cuvTeTaypmévos, quot- 
ing at the same time some of his 
sayings. 

* Cic. Fin. 3, 8; ATHEN. x. 
424-5; Diog. ii. 26; STRABO, 
xiv. 2, 13, p. 656, and others, all 
speak of HIERONYMUS as a 
Rhodian. He was a contempor- 
ary of Lyco, Arcesilaus, and the 
sceptic Timon at Atbens (D104. 
v. 68, iv. 41-2, ix. 112). When 
ATHEN. x. 424-5 calls him a 
disciple of Aristotle, he is merely 
using the phrase loosely as mean- 
ing a Peripatetic. Not to this 
man, but to the historian Hier- 
opymus of Cardia, who was the 
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knowledge of this philosopher, who wus distinguished, 
according to Cicero,' for his learning and versatility, is 
confined mainly to historical observations,’ the titles of 
books, and unimportant isolated quotations.? We are told 
that he declared the suwmmum bonum and the ultimate 
end of all action to consist in painlessness, which, how- 
ever, he sharply distinguished from pleasure, going 
beyond Aristotle‘ in denying that the latter was in any 


companion in arms of Eumenes 
and Antigonus, must we refer the 
statement of LUCIAN, apud 
MACROB., 22, as toa person of this 
name who lived to be 104 years 
of age, as is clearly shown at the 
beginning of the chapter. 

' Cic.in the Orutor, 57, 190 
calls him ‘ Peripateticus inprimis 
nobilis,’ and in Fin. v. 5, 14, he 
speaks of: ‘preetereo multos, in 
his doctum hominem et suavem 
Hieronymum.’ Cf. also Fin. ii. 
6,19. Sundry details are to be 
gathered also from the passages 
cited infra. 

2 For example: ATHEN. ii. 
48, b, v. 217, e, xiii. 556, a, 557, 
e, 602, a, 604, d (chiefly from the 
iaroptkda tropyhpata, which is 
named at 557, e, and 604 d), xiv. 
635-6 (from the fifth book . 
moinrwy, which treated of odes 
for the «:Odpa), x. 424-5, xi. 499- 
500 (from the work 7. pé@ns), x. 
434-5 (from the _ Letters); 
Dioa. i. 267 (from the second 
book of the omopddny Sropvjuara, 
which are no doubt identical 
with the ior. dwouv.), ii. 14 (the 
like), 26, 105 (év rq mw. éroxjjs), 
vili. 21. 57, ix. 16; PLUT. Qu. 
Conv. Procem. 3, mentions his 
Adyot wapda mwéroy yevduevo: and 
also reckors him (MV. p. suav. 
Vivi, 13, 6, p. 1096) amongst 


the writers on music. That the 
Hieronymus mentioned in Dam- 
ASCIUS and JOSEPHUS is not the 
same as this writer has been 
shown by ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 
&4 


3 As in Cic. ibid. (from a 
work on Rhetoric or Metre); the 
citation of about thirty verses in 
Isocrates ; a remark inPLUT. Qu. 
Conv. i. 8, 3, 1, p. 626, on the 
shortsightedness of the aged; a 
word in SENECA, De Jra,i. 19, 3, 
against anger, and in STOos. 
Floril., Eac.e Jo. Dam.ii. 13. 121 
(vol. iv. 209, ed. Mein.), against 
education by pedagogues. 

* The chief source of informa- 
tion here is CICERO, who often 
refers to this view of Hieron. 
So Acad. ii. 42, 131: ‘ Vacare 
omni molestia Hieronymus. 
[finem esse voluit].’ And Fin. 
v. 11, 35, 25, 73, Tuse. v. 30, 
87-8; Fin. ii. 3, 8: ‘Tenesne 
igitur, inquam, Hieronymus 
Rhodius quod dicat esse summum 
bonum, quo putet omnia referri 
oportere’? Teneo, inquit, finem 
illi videri, nihil dolere. Quid? 
idem iste de voluptate quid 
sentit? Negat esse eam, inquit, 
propter se ipsam expetendam;’ 6, 
19: Nec Aristippus, qui volupta- 
tem summum honum dicit, in 
voluptate ponit non dolere, neque 
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To the same period belongs also 


After Lyco’s death Aristo of Ceos? was elected by 
the choice of his fellow-disciples to the presidency of 


Hieronymus, qui summum bonum 
statuit non dolere, voluptatis 
nomine unquam utitur pro illa 
indolentia; quippe qui ne in 
expetendis quidem rebus numeret 
voluptatem.’ v.5, 14: ‘Hierony- 
mum; quem jam cur Peripateti- 
cum appellem, nescio, summum 
enim bonum exposuit vacuitatem 
doloris.’ Cf. CLEMENS, Strom. ii. 
415,0: 8 re ‘lepdyuuos 6 Mepi- 
marntTixds TéAos ev elvat rd &6x- 
Antws Civ: reddy 3 ayabdy udvov 
Thy evdamoviay, Here Clement 
seems to have derived his in- 
formation from the same source 
as CICERO, Acad. ii. 42,131; and 
there ANTIOCHUS is indicated as 
Cicero’s authority. That Cicero 
was directly acquainted with an 
ethical as well as a rhetorical 
work of Hieronymus cannot 
really be inferred from Fiz. ii. 6, 
19. This aoxAnola is also re- 
ferred to by JAMBL. apud STOB. 
Fel. i, 920, and the jovxia by 
PLut, Sto. Rep. 2, 2, as the ideal 
of Hieronymus. The latter adds 
that, like Epicurus, he lived up 
to his theory. 

1 This Peripatetic was em- 
ployed by Antigonus Doson (B.c. 
230-221) in various State affairs, 
and POLYR. v. 93, 8, reckons him 
among the émidaveis &ydpes ex Tov 
nwepixdrov. He must have been 
at that time already considerably 
advanced in years, if his pupil 
EKUPHORION was really born (as 
SUIDAS says) in Ol]. 126, B.c. 
277-273. PLUT. Qu. Conv. 


Procem. 3, names him among the 
distinguished philosophers who 
have written table talk. 

? Aristo is called Ketos in 
Lyco’s will (Dioaq. v. 74) and it 
has since been the custom to 
name him thus, in order to dis- 
tinguish him from the Stoic of 
the same name, ’Apiorwy 6 Xios, 
who is, nevertheless, often con- 
founded with him on account of 
the similarity of their surnames. 
Another surname, "IovA:hrns or 
IAchtns (Dioa. vii. 164) shows 
that his family came from Julis, 
the chief town in the island of 
Ceos, as is remarked by STRABO, 
x. 5, 6, p. 486, and STEPHANUS, 
De Urb. lovais, PLuT. De Fail. 
14, p. 605 names ’Aplorwy éx Kéw 
between Glyco and Critolaus; 
Lyco himself speaks of him 
as his pupil (see following 
note) and Cic. Fin. v. 5, 13. 
When we find that not he but 
Aristo is in SEXT. Math. ii. 61 
called the ympmos of Critolaus, 
it is hardly possible to suppose 
that a younger Peripatetic of the 
same name is meant, but we must 
suppose that yvdépimos, which is 
ordinarily used of a pupil, has 
here a _ wider signification; 
QUINTILIAN, xi. 15, 19 seems to 
have used the same expression : 
‘Critolai peripatetici discipulus.’ 
Again, we hear that he was a 
(nAwrhs of the Borysthenean 
Bio: see STRABO, x. 5, 6, and 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 294, 4. The 
meaning may be merely that he 
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He also is said to have been distinguished 


rather for the grace and finish of his style than for 


originality of thought.? 


Of his numerous writings 


only some of the titles,? and a few fragments, chiefly 
of an historical character,‘ have come down to 


admired Bio’s writings, or it 
may be that he was per- 
sonally acquainted with Bio, 
who must have been still living 
during Aristo’s youth (cf. 
ZBLLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 294, 4).— 
It is not Aristo of Ceos, but of 
Chios, that worked with Ar- 
cesilaus (who died 241 B.C.) 
according to STRABO, i. 2, 2, p. 
15; Spxt. Pyrrh. i. 234; Dioe. 
iv. 33. For farther information 
about him and his works see 
HUBMANN, in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
Supplement. iii. 1834, p. 102 
sqq.; RITSCHL, Aristo d. Peripat. 
apud Cic. De Sen. 3 (Rhein. 
Mus. N. F. 1842, i. 193 sqq.); 
KRISCHD, Forsch. 405-6, 408. 

' Aristotle appears to have 
at least indicated Theophrastus 
as his successor; Theophrastus 
bequeathed the rep-xaros to ten 
friends ; Strato to Lyco (v. supra, 
vol. i. p. 39, n. 1, and vol. ii. p. 
350, n. 5); Lyco left it in his 
will (apud Dioa. v. 70) tev 
yvepluwy rots BovAouévors and 
particularly to ten friends there 
named (all of whom except Aristo 
are otherwise unknown), with 
the proviso: mpoarnodcdwoay 38° 
avrol dy &y droAauBdrwor Siayeveiy 
dx rod xpdyparos* kal ouvadttev 
pdrora Suvhoecba. If, however, 


what THEMIST. Ov. xxi. 256 B, 
relates is true, he must have 
allowed Aristo a precedence even 
before himself. 

2 Cic. Fin. v. 5, 13: ‘ Concin- 
elegans hujus 


nus deinde et 


[Lyconis, sc. discipulus] Aristo; 
sed ea que desideratur a magnu 
philosopho gravitas in eo non 
fuit. Scripta sane et multa et 
polita; sed nescio quo pacto 
auctoritatem oratio non habet. 
The same is meant by STRABO 
(ut supra) in the comparison 
with Bio. 

2 Of his works we know a 
‘Lyco’ (mentioned by PLouT. 
Aud. Po. 1 init. p. 14, where no 
one else can be meant; cf. CIc. 
Cato M.1, 3, und also RITSCHL, 
ibid.), which is there classed with 
fEsop’s Fables and the Abaris of 
Heraclides, and which must, 
therefore, like this latter, have 
been a collection of fables; and 
also the ’Epwrikd 8u01a, cited by 
ATHEN. x. 419, c. xiii. 563-4, xv. 
674, b. It appears, however, 
from D104. vii. 163, that all the 
works there said to be by the 
Stoic Aristo (except the Letters 
of PANZTIUS and SOSICRATES) 
were also ascribed to our Aristo 
of Ceos ; probably, however, only 
some of them were so ascribed, 
and it is only of some that the 
ascription could in any case be 
true. 

* All the Fragments in ATHE- 
NUS (see Index)—except that 
at ii. 38, 9 (a note on beverages)— 
as also the notices apud PLUT. 
Themist. 3, Aristid. 2, SOTION, 
De Fluv. 25, are concerned with 
historical matter. No doubt 
DIOGENES (v. 64, supra, vol. i. 
p. 37, n. 4) took from Aristo the 
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us. His successor,! 
testaments of the Peripatetic 
philosophers, besides other in- 
formation about them; and this 
is probably the reason why his 
history of the Lyceum does not 
go beyond Lyco. There has also 
been handed down to us, in 
Stos. Kel. i. 828 (where it is our 
Aristo that is meant), a division 
of the ayriAnrrixh Sivas tis 
Wuxijs into the aig@nrindy and the 
vous, the tirst working in connec- 
tion with the bodily organs, and 


the latter working without 
organs; and also in SEXT. 
Math. ii. 61, QUINTIL. ii. 15, 


19 (cf. infra, p. 483, n.1)a de- 
finition of Rhetoric, whichallows 
us to suppose that he wrote some 
work on the subject.—The Frag- 
ments from Aristo in STOBAUS, 
Floril. (see Index), belong to the 
Stoic of that name, as is clearly 
shown in various passages: for 
example, 4, 110; 80, 5; 82, 7, 11, 
15, 16. The information about 
an Aristo given by SIMPL. Cateq., 
Schol. in Av. 65, b, 10, 66, a, 38 
evidently refers to a younger 
Peripatetic, one of the successors 
of Andronicus, and probably the 
same as he whom SENECA, Zp. 
29,6, makes fun of. It is not 
clear which Aristo is meant in 
PLUT. Amator. 21, 2, p. 767, 
Prec. ger. feip. 10, 4, p. 804. 
In PuLuT. Demosth. 10, 30 the 
printed texts, at any rate, give 
‘Xios.’ As to the work 7m. kevo- 
dotias, as the extract therefrom 
anud PHILODEM. De Vit. x. 10, 
23, SAUPPE makes it probable 
(Philocl. de Vit. Lid. Dec. pp. 
6-7, 34) that they refer to our 
Aristo. 

' That Critolaus was Aristo’s 
direct successor is not expressly 


Critolaus of Phaselis in Ly- 


said by any of our authorities ; 
for CLEMENT, who gives a list of 
the Peripatetic ‘Diadochoi’ in 
Strom. i. 201 B (or, at least, the 
printed text of that passage) 
passes over Aristo (‘after Ari- 
stotle diadéxeTa: Oedppacros* dy 
Srpdtrwy: dv Ad’kwy: elta Kpiré- 
Aaos* elra Aiddwpos’), PLUT. De 
Evxil. 14, p. 605, does not give a 
full list, but only names those 
Peripatetics who came to Athens 
from abroad, when he says: 
"ApiororéAns hv é€k Srayelpwv... 
TAvcov ek Tpwados, “Aplotwy ék 
Kéw, KpitéAaos PaanAlrns. Neither 
does Citic. Fin. v. 5, 13-4 intend 
to state the order of sequence of 
the heads of the school, for 
he is only speaking of the 
relation of the later Peripa- 
tetics to Aristotle and ‘Theo- 
phrastus; and so, after naming 
Strato, Lyco, and Aristo, he con- 
tinues, ‘Pretereo multos, in 
his . .. Hieronymum ;’ also after 
a few remarks about him, he 
adds, ‘ Critolaus imitari antiquos 
voluit, &c. Thus there appears 
to be a possible vacancy for 
further names between Aristo and 
Critolaus, and this is made some- 
what more probable when wecon- 
sider the time which elapsed 
between Lyco’s and Critolaus’s 
death, which seems very long for 
only two school directors. Lyco 
died 226-4 B.c., but Critolaus 
(see foll. note) was in Rome 
156-5 B.c. Supposing that he 
took this journey during the 
latter part of his life, we have a 
period of more than seventy 
years to cover his and Aristo’s 
school-directorship, and if we add 
the forty-four years of Lyco’s 
directorship it makes in all for 
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cia,! seems to have been more important. All that we 


the three men nearly 120 years. 
Zumpt (‘ Bestand d. Philos. 
Schulen in Athen.’ Abd. d. Berl. 
Akad. Hist.-phil. Kl. 1842, p. 90 
sqq.) is inclined to interpose 
other names between Aristo and 
Critolaus, and he cites the Anony- 
mus of Menage, who at p. 13, 8, 
West., says: Siddoxo: 3 avrov 
[Arist.] ris oXoAjs Kata tdéy 
éyévovto olde* Oedppacros, =rpd- 
twy, TpatiréAns, AvKwv, Apiotwr, 
Avuxicxos, Tpagipdyns, ‘lepdyupos, 
Tiptravis, bopulwy, Kpirédaos. Un- 
fortunately, this evidence is not 
satisfactory. For we cannot 
accept as a trustworthy list of 
the school-chiefs correctly set 
out Kara rdéiv, a statement which 
places between Strato and Lyco, 
—who undoubtedly followed 
directly one upon the other—an 
unknown individual, Praxiteles, 
not even mentioned in Strato’s 
will (whom we cannot make a 
contemporary and colleague of 
Strato, as ZUMPT would have 
it, any more than his 8:ddoxos), 
and describes as the second in 
order after Aristo, Praxiphanes, 
who was a scholar of Theo- 
phrastus (supra, vol. ii. p. 449), 
and as the fifth after him at 
Athens Phormio, who, as we 
learn from Cic. De Orat. ii. 
18, 75-6, was in 194 B.c. an 
old man, and in Ephesus, evi- 
dently not merely on a journey ; 
and inserts the still earlier 

tanis ra, Vol. ii. p. 477, 
nie 1) Sa ies Jourth suc- 
cessor: and supplies us in all with 
as many as seven ‘ Diadochoi’ be- 
tween the years 226 and 156 B.c. 
—On the other side we must 
remember that CICERO’S words 
do not necessarily imply any 


gap between Aristo and Critolaus, 
but that it rather seems most 
likely that he did not know of 
any intervening directors: Hier- 
onymus and the ‘multi’ whom 
he passes over are those whom he 
could vot insert in the list of 
Siddoxou: since they were not 
school-directors. Also the state- 
ment that Andronicus (or, accord- 
ing to some, his pupil Boéthus) 
was the twelfth director in suc- 
cession from Aristotle, is de- 
cidedly against ZUMPT's theory. 
And why, after all, could not the 
presidencies of Aristo and Cri- 
tolaus have lasted seventy or 
eighty years, just as well as 
that of Lyco lasted forty-four, and 
that of Theophrastus thirty-six 
years? The latter two, by the 
way, were no longer young when 
they were appointed. And we 
know from LUCIAN, Macrob. 20 
that Critolaus (not as ZUMPT, 
p- 90, says, Aristo) lived in fact 
to over eighty-two years of age. 
The Stoics Chrysippus and Dio- 
genes held the presidency for at 
least eighty years, and the first 
five Stoic Diadochoi presided in 
all for a period of 140 years. 
Similarly, from 1640 to 1740, and 
again from 1740 to 1840, only 
three princes, and from 1640 to 
1786 (i.e. in 146 years) only four 
princes occupied the throne of 
Prussia. 


' The native town of Critolaus | 


is determined by PLUT. ibid. and 
other evidence. Otherwise the 
only certain piece of information 
we have relating to his life is 
that he took part, in conjunction 
with Diogenes and Critolaus, in 
the celebrated embassy which 
(according to Cic. Acad. ii. 45, 
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know of his views ' shows him to have been in the main a 
true adherent of the Peripatetic teaching,? who, however, 
differed from Aristotle on several points. Thus he 
conceived of the soul, including the reason, as consist- 
ing of ether,? and in his Ethics he went beyond Ari- 
stotle in asserting that pleasure was an evil.‘ In other 
respects his views upon the nature of the summum 
bonum are thoroughly Aristotelian: he describes it 
generally as the perfection of a natural life, and further 
claims for it more particularly that it should embrace 
the three kinds of Goods,® among which, however, he 


137, during the consulship of P. 
Scipio and M. Marcellus, 7.¢. 598— 
9 A. U.C.,or 156-5 B.C.; see CLIN- 
TON, Fasti Hellen.) was sent to 
Rome by the Athenians to de- 
precate the fine of 500 talents 
which had been imposed on the 
Athenians for the sack of Oropus. 
For further information on this 
subject see PAUSAN. vii. 11; Clic. 
ibid., De Orat. ii. 37, 155, Tuse. 
iv. 3, 5, Ad Att. xii. 23; GELL. 
N. A. vi. 14, 8, xvii. 21, 48; PLIN. 
H. N. vii. 30, 112; PLut. Cato 
Maj. 22; Au. V. H. iii. 17 (see 
also infra as to the historical 
bearings of the story). That 
Critolaus, as well as the others, 
lectured in Rome is expressly 
stated (see following note). It 
is also apparent from what has 
been stated in the foregoing note, 
and from what we know of the 
age of his successors, that Crito- 
laus made this journey late in 
life. Except by the fact that he 
lived to be over eighty-two years 
of age (v. ibid.), it is not possible 
to indicate the date of his death. 

' Cf. also Cic. Fin. v. 5, 14: 


VOL. Il. 


‘Critolaus imitari antiquos voluit, 
et quidem est gravitate proxi- 
mus, et redundat oratio, attamen 
is quidem in patriis institutis 
manet.’ In reference to his lec- 
tures in Rome, GELL. vi. 14, 10 
(following Rutilius and Polybius) 
says: ‘ Violenta et rapida Car- 
neades dicebat, scita et teretia 
Critolaus, modesta Diogenes et 
sobria.’ 

2 As CICERO indicates; see 
preceding note. 

8 Stos. Hel. i. 58: KpirdaAaos 
kal A:ddwpos 6 Tupios vovv an’ 
aidépos amafovs. TERTULL. De 
An. 5: ‘Nec illos dico solos, qui 
eam [animam | de manifest is cor- 
poralibus effingunt ... ut Cri- 
tolaus et Peripatetici ejus ex 
quinta nescio qua substantia [the 
méuntn ovata, the ether].’ 

4 GBLL. J. A. ix. 5, 63 ‘ Cri- 
tolaus Peripateticus et malum 
esse voluptatem ait et multa alia 
mala parere ex sese, injurias, 
desidias, obliviones, ignavias,’ 

5 CLEMENS, Strom. ii. 316, D: 
KpiréAaos 5¢, 6 kal abrds Mepiurarn- 
TiKos, TeAcLdTNTA EAeyey [sc. Td 
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gave so unconditioned a preference to those of the 
soul that the others shrink into complete insignificance 


beside them. ! 


Similarly in Physics he came forward as 


the defender of an important Aristotelian doctrine in 
maintaining the eternity of the world and of the human 


race against the Stoics.? 


He rests his arguments chiefly 


upon the immutability of the order of nature, which 
excludes the supposition that man has ever come into 
existence in any other way than as he now does; he 
adduces as indirect proof of the same the multiform 
incongruities involved in the idea that primeval man 
sprang from the earth; and concludes that man, and 
therefore also the world, must be eternal, nature having, 
as Plato and Aristotle had already declared,* conferred 
upon the whole race by means of propagation the 


immortality which she was unable to bestow upo 
He further remarks that a self-cause 


individuals. 


existence like the world must be eternal; if the world 
had a beginning, it would exhibit growth and evolution, 
not only in respect of its material frame, but also of 
the indwelling reason that governs it; this, however, is 


impossible in a being, like it, already perfect. 


While 


sickness, age, or want destroys living creatures, they 


Tédos]| kata pia evpoodyros Blov. 
Thy é@k Tay Tpiav vyevav [the 
three kinds of Goods] cuumdAn- 
povnéevny mpoyorikny [2 avOpwmihy | 
reredtnta pmnviwy. STOB. Lel. 
ii. 58: brd 5¢ tay vewrépwy Tlepi- 
maTnTikav, Tav aro KpiroAdou, [sc. 
TéAOS AéyeTat] TH ex TdvTwWY TaY 
ayalay ocupmrenmAnpwuévoy. TovTO 
5é hv Td ex TaY TpLaV “yevar. 

1 Cio. Zuse. v. 17, 51: ‘Quo 
loco quero, quam vim habeat 


943 B—947 B, Hosch., 


libra illa Critolai: qui cum in 
alteram lancem animi bona im- 
ponat, in alteram corporis et ex- 
terna, tantum propendere illam 
bonorum animi lancem putet, ut 


terram et maria deprimat.’ 


* PHILO, tern. Mundi, p. 
c. 1ll- 
15, Bern. 

3 Supra, voi ii. p. 35, n. 2 


cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 512, 3. 


a 
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cannot affect the world as a whole; if the order or 
destiny of the world is acknowledged to be eternal, 
this must a!so be true of the world itself, which indeed 
is nothing else than the manifestation of this order. 
While the leading thoughts of this argument are not 
new, yet we must recognise in them an able defence of 
the Peripatetic doctrine. What we are further told of 
Critolaus ' is of little importance. 

Contemporaneous with Aristo and Critolaus was 
Phormio, the Peripatetic, whom Hannibal met at 
Kphesus (cire. 195 B.c.),? but of whom beyond the un- 
seasonable lecture which he delivered to the Cartha- 
ginian hero upon generalship, nothing further is 
known.® ‘To the same period belong apparently Sotion’s4 
much-read work on the schools of philosophy ® and the 


' According to SToB, Hel. i. 
252, Critolaus held time to be a 
vonua 7) weroov, and not a brdoTa- 
ois, See also SEXT. Math. ii. 12, 
20. According to QUINTIL. ii. 
17, 15, he made sharp attacks on 
Rhetoric (of which Sext. tells us 
something), defining it, accord- 
ing to QUINT. ii. 15, 23, as wsus 
dicendi (and QUINT. adds, nam 
hoc rpiBy significat), which means 
(as PLATO had said in the Gorg. 
463 B) that it was not an art 
but a mere readiness of speech 
acquired by practice. Further 
information as to what he said 
in connection with this criticism 
of oratory may be found in GELL. 
x1, 9. 

2 We have this incident from 
Cie. De Orat. ii. 18. As Hanni- 
bal was then with Antiochus in 
Ephesus, it must have been about 
the time stated in the text; and 
as he called the philosopher a 


must 
advanced in 


delirus senex, Phormio 
have then been 
years. 

%’ For, as already remarked, 
we can make nothing of the 
statement of the ANON. MEN, 
cited at p. 480, n. supra. 

‘ That Sotion was a Peri- 
patetic is not expressly stated, 
but is evident from the whole 
character of his writings. Cf. 
SoTION, De Fluv. 44 (WESTER- 
MANN, Ilapadotdypapa, p. 191). 


> Cf. WESTERMANN, [lapa- 
dotdypapor, p. xlix; and see 
particularly PANZERBIETER, 
‘Sotion, in Jahn’s Jahrbb. 


Supplement, v. (1837) p. 211 sqq. 
where it is shown from the data 
given by DIOGENES that the 
Aiadox? Tav piAocépwy must have 
been written between 200 and 
150 B.c.—probably between 200 
and 170 B.c.: inasmuch as, on 
the one hand, Chrysippus, who 
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histories! of Hermippus and Satyrus. 


died about 206, was mentioned 
in the book (Drog. vii. 183), and, 
on the other hand, Heraclides 
Lembus (de que infra) made an 
extract fromit. PANZERBIETER 
also makes it probable that the 
A:a8oxh consisted of 13 books, 
whose contents he endeavours to 
indicate. To this work belong 
also the references in ATHEN. 
iv. 62, e, viii. 343, c, xi. 505, c; 
SextT. Math. vii. 15.—ATHEN. 
viii. 336, d, tells us of another 
work of Sotion’s, rept ray Tluavos 
afAAwy. It is very questionable 
whether it is chronologically 
possible that he could have 
written the 12 books AtoxAciwy 
éaéyxwv directed against Diocles 
of Magnesia (v. DION. x. 4). 
At any rate the Képas ’Auad@elas, 
(GELL. WV. A. i. 8, 1, cf. with 
Pun. H. N. pref. 24), the frag- 
ment on rivers and springs (in 
WESTERMANN’S [lapadotéypapor, 
p. 183 sqq., cf. with PHoT. Bibl. 
Cod. 189), which was probably 
part of the last-named work, the 
writing x. dpyis (StTos. Flori. 
14, 10, 20, 53, 108, 59, 113, 15) 
and those from which are derived 
the Fragments apud STOB. 
Floril. 84, 6-8, 17, 18, belong to 
one or perhaps to two younger 
men of the same name. We 
should say to one, if the Peri- 
patetic Sotion mentioned by 
GELL. as author of the Képas Ap. 
is identical with the Sotion who 
was Senecas (Hpist. 49, 2, 108, 
17-20) teacher in the school of 
Sextus (ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. iii. a, 
600, 3, 605, 3) ; MULLER, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. iii. 168 takes it for 
granted that this is the case, 
but there seems to be some pro- 
bability that they were different 
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Heraclides 


persons. In this case we must 
also attribute to that Peripatetic 
(ZELL., ibid. iii. a, 694, 2nd ed.) 
the citations in ALEX. APHR. 
Top. 123 (which appear to be 
from a commentary on Ari- 
stotle),and in CRAMER'S Anecd. 
Paris. i. 391, 3; and the 
same man is perhaps meant in 
PLUT. Frat. Am. c. 16, p. 487, 
and Alea. c.61. On the other 
hand, the moral maxims cited by 
Stopzvus belong to Seneca’s 
teacher. It is impossible to say 
who was the Sotion frequently 
cited in the Geoponica, but he 
was in any case not the author 
of the Aadsioxy}?. M. HERTZ 
‘Ramenta Gelliana’ (Bresl. Uni- 
versitatschrift, 1868) p. 15-6 
attributes the Képas *Auadé. to 
the elder Sotion, but this does 
not follow from what is said by 
GELL. i. 8, 1; cf. ATHEN. xiii. 
588 C; Droa. ii. 74. 

1 See LozyNnskI, Hermippi 
Fragm. Bonn, 1832; PRELLER, 
in Jahn’s Jahrb. 1836, xvii. 159 
sqq.; MULLER, Pragm. Hist. Gr. 
ili. 35 sqq.; NIETZSCHE, Phein. 
Mus. xxiv. 188-9, z. HERMIPPUS 
is described by HIpRON. De 
Script. Eccl. c. 1 (whose autho- 
rity is not of much value) as a 
Peripatetic, and by ATHEN. ii. 
58-9, v. 213-4, xv. 696-7 as 6 
KadAmdxetos, t.¢. ‘the pupil of 
Callimachus’; he is, therefore, 
probably the same Hermippus as 
is said to be a native of Smyrna 
in ATHEN. vii. 327 c. As we 
hear that in his chief work he 
mentioned the death of Chrys- 
ippus (DIOG. vii. 184) whereas 
he is not referred to as an autho- 
rity for later events, we may 
infer that he must have written 
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Lembus,'! Agatharchides and Antisthenes of Rhodes 


about 200 B.c. or svon after. 
The citation in the KHtymol. M. 
118, 11 would carry the date a 
little further—to about 203 B.c. 
—if the work there referred to 
was by him; see MULLER’s note 
to Fr. 72.—Of his books, we hear 
of a great work of biography, 
the Buol, different parts of which 
seem to have been known by 
various separate names.—A 
second work mw. tav év matdeia 
Siadapwldyvrwy (Htym. M. ibid.), 
of which the 7. tév d:arpeavtwv 
év maidela SovAwy cited by SUIDAS 
s. v. "Iotpos was no doubt a part, is 
with a great balance of proba- 
bility ascribed by PRELLER, 
MULLER and others to the later 
Hermippus of Berytus. As to 
other writings not belonging to our 
Hermippus, see PRELLER, p. 174 
sqq. Forthe list of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus pro- 
bably given in the Biot, see vol. i. 
p. 51.—In like manner, SATYRUS 
is described as a_ Peripatetic 
in ATHEN. vi. 248, d. xii. 534, 
b, 541, c. xili. 556, a. His 
chief work was a collection of 
biographies, cited as the Bla 
(cf. ATHEN. vi. 248, d, f, 250 f, 
xil. 541, c, xiii. 557, c, 584, a; 
D104, ii. 12, viii. 40, 53 ; HIERON. 
Adv. Jovin. ii. 14, De Script. 
Eecl. c. 1), and called more 
fully (as is inferred by BERNAYS, 
Theophr. tib. Fromm. 161 from 
HipR. Adv. Jov.) Biot évidtwy 
avipov. Further ATHEN. iv. 168 
E, cites from a writer who 
is evidently our Satyrus, a frag- 
ment from a work 7. xapaxthpwr. 
Another book in which a list of 
the Demes of Alexandria was 
given (THEOPHIL. Ad Autol. ii. 
p. 94), and a collection of pro- 


verbs (Dionys. HAL. Antiguttt. i. 
68) are probably, but not cer- 
tainly, the work of a later 
scholar of whom (if he existed) 
we do not know whether he was 
or was not a Peripatetic (for in 
ATHEN. xiii. 556, a, only our 
Satyrus can be meant, and he is 
in fact always designated in the 
same manner). We can say 
with more certainty that the 
poem on precious stones, which 
PLIN. 7. NV. xxxvii. 2, 31,6, 91, 
7, 94, cites as by a Satyrus, was 
not the work of our Peripatetic. 
Cf. MULLER, ibid. 159, and the 
Fragments there, which in so far 
as they are genuine, contain 
only historical matter, excepting 
those from the ‘ Characters.’ 

1 See MULLER, Hist. Gr. iii. 
167sqq. HERACLIDES, surnamed 
Lembus (cf. MULLER, idid.), came, 
according to DioG. v. 94, from 
Calatis in Pontus or from Alex- 
andria; according to SUIDAS, 
s.v. ‘HpakdA. from Oxyrynchus in 
Egypt. According to SUID. he 
lived under Ptolemy Philometor 
(181-147 B.c.) in a distinguished 
position. Sup. calls him quAd- 
cgopos, and adds that he was the 
author of philosophical and other 
works. As his helper Agath- 
archides (see following note) is 
counted among the Peripatetics, 
and his own literary activity lay 
in this direction, we may include 
him also as one of the school. 
The AeuBevrixds Adyos, which is 
said to have been the origin of 
his surname (D10G. ibid.), was 
probably a philosophical work; 
but the most important of his 
works were, in any way, those 
which were historical. We know 
of an historical work in at least 
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are rather later.! 
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No single utterance on philosophy, 


however, has been preserved to us from any of these. 
More important for us is Diodorus of Tyre,? the suc- 


cessor of Critolaus. 


In his view of the soul he agreed 


with his master,? but differed from him and from 


thirty-seven books, an extract 
from the biography of Satyrus 
(D104. viii. 40, 44, 53, 58), and a 
Aiadox} in six books, which was 
an epitome of Sotion’s work 
(Dioa. v. 94, 79, viii. 7, x. 1). 
See the Fragm. of these, apud 
MULLER, ibid. 

1 AGATHARCHIDES of Cnidos, 
6 ex tay wepixdtwy (STRABO, xiv. 
2, 15, p. 656), was secretary 
to the above-named Heraclides 
Lembus (PHOT. Cod. 213 init.), 
and was afterwards (as we learn 
from his own words apyud PHOT. 
Cod. 250, p. 445, a, 33, 460, b, 6) 
the tutor of a prince (MULLER, 
ibid. 191 supposes, with WESSsE- 
LING, that it was Ptolemy 
Physcon II., who reigned from 
117-107 B.c.). Agatharchides 
wrote several historical and eth- 
nographical works, of which one 
on the Red Sea has been pre- 
served in great part by PHOT. 
Cod. 250, pp. 441-460 ; as to the 
rest see MULLER, p. 190 sqq.—So 
ANTISTHENES is spoken of by 
PHLEGON, Mirab. 3, as a Peri- 
patetic and a _ distinguished 
author, of whom he tells us a 
wonderful story about an alleged 
occurrence of the year 191 B.c. 
He is probably the same as the 
Peripatetic whose A:adoxa) Dio- 
genes often cites, and is, perhaps, 
also to be identified with the 
historian from Rhodes, who, ac- 
cording to POLYBIUS, xvi. 14, 
was still alive during the first 
thirty years or so of the second 


century (MULLER, Hist. G7. iii. 
182, believes the two to be 
different persons). The citations 
in Diogenes do not carry us 
beyond the death of Cleanthes 
(MULLER, ibid.). That the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Mayixds prob- 
ably belonged to this Antisthenes 
of Rhodes has been already re- 
marked, supra, vol. i. p. 81, n. 1. 

2 STosB. Fel. i. 58, calls this 
Diodorus a Tyrian, and in CIc. 
De Orat.i. 11, 45, Fin. v. 6, 14, 
and CLEM. Strom. 1, 301 B, 
he is described as the disciple 
and successor of Critolaus. Other- 
wise nothing is known about 
him, and it is impossible to 
define the date of his death or 
of his accession to the headship 
of the school; if, however, we 
can trust what CIC. says in the 
De Orat. ibid., he must have 
been still alive in 110 B.c. (see 
ZuUMPT, ‘ Ueber d. Bestand d. 
philos. Schulen in Athen.,’ Abh. 
d. Berl. Akad. Hist.-phil. Ki. 
1842, p. 93); but this, in view of 
the facts set out in n. 3 on p. 487 
infra, is questionable. 

$3 So STOB. ibid.; see supra, 
vol. il. p. 481, n.3. Still, he did 
not propose to overlook the 
difference between the rational 
and the irrational in the soul; 
for, according to PLut. Fragm. 
1, Utr. An. an Corp. c. 6, 2 Cif 
here A:d3wpos may be read for 
A:ddovros, or if we may take the 
‘Aidduros* adopted: by Diibner as 
being another form of the same 
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Aristotle in his ethics, uniting with their views upon 
the summum bonum those of Hieronymus, and to a 


certain extent combining 


the Stoic and Epicurean 


ethical principles with one another by maintaining that 
happiness consists in a virtuous and painless life ;' as, 
however, virtue was declared by him to be the most 
essential and indispensable element in it, this deviation 


is in reality less important than at first appears.’ 
Erymneus,* the successor of Diodorus, we know only 


name), he allowed that the 
Aoyikdby of the ywvxy had its 
special md, and that the ovp- 
gues [Sc. T@ o@pari] and &Aoyor 
had special rd@n also; which can 
be reconciled with the ‘ amaéés’ 
of Stob. by supposing that he 
held that the modifications of 
the rational portion of the soul, 
including the activities of 
thought, were improperly de- 
scribed ‘ md@os.’ 

' Cic. Fin. v. 5, 14: ‘Diodorus, 
ejus [Critol.] auditor, adjungit 
ad honestatem vacuitatem doloris. 
Hic quoque suus est ; de summo- 
que bono dissentiens dici vere 
Peripateticus non potest.’ So also 
25, 73, ii. 6, 19, and Acad. ii. 42, 
131; cf. Fin. li. 11, 34: ‘Callipho 
ad virtutem nihil adjunxit, nisi 
voluptatem : Diodorus, nisi va- 
cuitatem doloris.’ TZwuse. v. 30, 
85: ‘ Indolentiam autem honest- 
ati Peripateticus Diodorus ad- 
junxit.’ JZbid. 87: ‘ Kadem [like 
the Stoics] Calliphontis erit Dio- 
dorique sententia ; quorum uter- 
que honestatem sic complectitur, 
ut omnia, que sine ea sint, 
longe et retro ponenda censeat.’ 
CLEMENS, Strom. ii. 415 OC: kab 
Aiddwpos duolws, amd Tis adrijs 
aipecews ‘yevouevos [as Hierony- 


mus], TéAos amopalverat Td dox- 
Antws Kal Kad@s Civ. 

* We find also a definition of 
Rhetoric ascribed to a Diodorus 
(NIKOL. Progymn. Rhet. Gr. 
apud SPENGEL, iii. 451, 7), which 
implies that he wrote about 
Rhetoric. There is the less 
reason to doubt that this Dio- 
dorus is the Peripatetic, since we 
have seen that the same question 
arose in the cases of Aristo and 
Critolaus ; swpra, vol. ii. p. 483, 
Be ki 

’ The long and detailed frag- 
ment of POSIDONIUS, preserved 
by ATHEN., v. 211, d sqq., gives 
the history of one Athenion, de- 
scribed as a Peripatetic, who had 
studied first in Messene and in 
Larissa (the addition that he 
became head of the school in 
Athens is plainly a blunder of 
Athenzus, which is refuted by 
his own quotation from Posi- 
donius), and had then contrived 
by flattery to ingratiate himself 
with Mithridates, and so to make 
himself for a time the master of 
Athens (meaning evidently the 
same man who is called ‘ Aristion’ 
by PLuT. Sulla, 12, 13, 23, and 
elsewhere, and who is described 
by APPIAN, Mithr, 28, as an Epi- 
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by name. With regard to Callipho and Dinomachus, 

two philosophers who in ethics occupy an intermediate 

position between the Epicureans and the Peripatetics, 

we are wholly ignorant to which school they belonged.' 

Among our sources of information with regard to 

the state of the Peripatetic philosophy during the third 

and second century B.C. are probably to be reckoned 

most of the writings which our previous investigation 

excluded as spurious from the collected works of 

Aristotle. While the contribution they supply is an 

insignificant one, yet it is not so wholly worthless but 

that it will repay us to examine its contents. To this 

. class belongs, in the field of logic, the second part of the 
Categories, which has probably come down to us in its 
present form from that period.? Important as these so- 
7 called ‘ Postpreedicamenta’ of the later logic may have 
been, yet the treatment which a few of the principles 
a of Aristotelian logic here receive cannot but appear 


rae 


curean); and Posidonius says as CLEMENT says, they sought 


explicitly that this man was a 
natural son of Athenion, a pupil 
of Erymneus. As Athens re- 
volted from the rule of the 
Romans in 88 B.c., it follows 
from the account given in this 
Fragment that Erymneus cannot 
have begun his headship of the 
school later than 120-110 B.c. 

1 What is known of these two 
philosophers through Circ. Fin. 
ii. 6, 19, 11, 34 (supra, vol. ii. p. 
487,n. 1), v. 8, 21, 25, 73, Acad. 
ii. 42, 131, Zuse. v. 30, 85, 87, 
Offic. iii. 34, 119, and CLEM. 
Strom. ii. 415 ©, limits itself to 
this: that they thought to find 
the highest happiness in the 
union of pleasure and virtue, or, 


it in pleasure, but they further 
explained that virtue was equally 
valuable; or rather, according to 
Tusc. v. 30, 87 indispensable. 
According to Cic. Fin. v. 25, 73, 
Callipho was older than 
Diodorus, and according to Acad. 
ii. 45, 139, older, or at any rate 
not younger, than Carneades. 
It is not stated to what school 
he and Dinomachus belonged ; 
but HARLESS (Fabric. Biblioth. 
iii. 491) makes a gross mistake 
when he suggests that this Dino- 
machus is the Stoic mentioned 
by LuctANn, Philopseud. 6 sqq. 
for the latter was evidently a 
contemporary of Lucian. 
2 Supra, vol. i. p. 64, n. 1. 
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insignificant to us, and a like judgment must be passed 
upon the last chapter of the work cepi ‘Eppnveias.! 
The spurious treatise on the Elements of Metaphysics ? 
contains, with the exception of a passage in the second 
book already touched upon,? scarcely any modification 
of the Aristotelian doctrine. The work upon Melissus, 
Zeno and Gorgias, of the date of whose composition 
we know absolutely nothing, proves its spuriousness 
not so much by any positive deviations from the Ari- 
stotelian teaching as by the defects of its historical 
statements and critical expressions, as well as by the 
general obscurity of its aim.‘ Of works upon Physics 
the book upon the World will hereafter engage our atten- 
tion as an example of the eclectic method of combining 
Peripatetic and Stoic doctrines.® The treatise upon In- 
divisible Lines which, if it is not the work of Theo- 
phrastus himself,® appears to date from his time, ably 
combats a view which Aristotle had rejected. To the 
school of Theophrastus and Strato perhaps belong the 
treatises upon Colours, Sounds, the Vital Spirit, and the 


' The Postpredicamenta treat 
of <i) «.. 10-1, the four 
kinds of opposition which have 
been described already, supra, 
vol. i. p. 223 sqq.; (2) c. 12, the 


different significations of the 
mpérepov, with a slight, but 
merely, formal dissent from 


Metaph. v.11; (3) c. 138, the 
significations of the dua, this sec- 
tion being only based in part 
upon the earlier texts and in 
part original (cf. WaAITZ, ad 
loc.), though not contrary to the 
views of Aristotle; (4) c. 14, 
concerning the six kinds of 


motion, in agreement with the 
views stated supra, vol. i. p. 423, 
n. 1; (5) c. 15, on the Exe, 
the meanings of which are set 
out rather differently from the 
Aristotelian account in Metaph. 
Vv. 23. 

2 Cf. with supra, vol. i. p. 66, 
n, l. 
3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 429, n. 1. 

4 Cf. herewith ZELL. Ih. d. 
Gr. i. 464 sqq. 

5 ZELL. Ph. 
558 sqq. 2nd ed. 

® Cf. supra, vol. i. p. 86, n. 1, 
and ZELL, Ph. d. Gr. i. 868, 4, 


d. Gr. iii. a, 
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Motions of Animals—works which are not without inde- 
pendence, and exhibit evidence of respectable work in 
the field of science. The first of these, differing widely 
from Aristotle, traces the origin of the colours to the 
elements, of which fire is said to be yellow while the 
rest are naturally white; black is caused by the trans- 
mutation of one element into another, the burning up 
of air and water and the drying up of water! All 
colours are said to be mixtures of these three elements.? 
Light is described as the proper colour of fire ;* that it 
is conceived of as corporeal‘ is obvious, not only from 
its being classed, as we have just seen, with the colours, 
but also from the way in which the lustre and the 
dulness of thick transparent bodies are alike explained.® 
Upon the further contents of this treatise, as it goes on 
to discuss in detail the preparation of colours and the 
natural hues of plants and animals, we cannot here 
stop to enlarge. With regard, similarly, to the short 


1 De Color. c. 1; PRANTL, 


10, c. 3, 793, b, 33. For moré 
Arist. v. d. Farben, 108, finds in 


detailed theories on the origin 


this treatise a confusion of two 
views : (a) that darkness is either 
the absence or partial absence 
of light (the latter in the case of 
shadows or of rays penetrating 
through the density of some 
transparent body); and (d) that 
blackness is to be explained in 
the manner stated in the text. 
The inconsistency, however, is 
only apparent: for the oxéros, 
which produces the appearance 
of the blackness (791, a, 12), is 
to be distinguished from the 
péAay xp@ua, which is the quality 
of bodies tending to check light 
and produce oxéros (791, b, 17). 
2 0, 1, 791, a, 11, c. 2, 792,'a, 


of the different colours, see c. 2, 3. 

3 C. 1, 791, b, 6sqq.; cf. with 
791, a, 3. 

4 Strato held the same views 
on this, but not Aristotle or 
Theophrastus ; swpra, vol. i. p. 
518, n. 3, vol. ii. p. 379, n. 1. 

5 Lustre (oriABov) is (c. 3, 
793, a, 12) a ovvéxeta pwrds Kal 
mukvoTns: transparent matter 
looks dark, when it is too thick 
to allow the rays of light to pierce 
it, and bright when it is thin, 
like air, which when not present 
in too dense a form is overcome 
by the rays: xwpi(ouevos bm’ avTav 
mukvoT épwy ovoay Kal diapavomevwy 


5: avrou (c. 3, 794, a, 2 sqq.). 
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work upon Sounds, which in tone and method is related 
to that on Colours, and is to be attributed perhaps to the 
same author, it will be sufficient to refer to our previous 
quotation from it.! We must assume a different author 
for the work upon the Vital Spirit,? which discusses in a 
somewhat sceptical tone the origin, sustenance, dif- 
fusion, and operation of the anima vite accepted by 
Aristotle as the primary substratum of the soul.*? This 
book, on account of its fragmentary character and the 
numerous corruptions in the text, is sometimes almost 
incomprehensible to us. Its general presuppositions of 
design in nature,‘ and of a soul and vital spirit united 
with it ®° in man, are Aristotelian. Peculiar to itself, on 
the other hand, is the assumption that the vital spirit, 
as Hrasistratus had held,® spreads from the heart by 
means of the arteries through the whole body, and that 
it is this (and not, as Aristotle held, the flesh) which 
is the primary organ of sensation.’ Respiration, the 
pulse, the consumption and distribution of the food,§ 
‘are effects of the operation of the vital spirit, which 
nourishes itself from the blood, the breath serving only, 
as Aristotle had taught, to cool it.2 The relation of the 


1 Supra, vol. ii. p. 466, n. 8. 

* As to which cf. also supra, 
vol. i. p. 89, n. 3, ad fin. 

8 Supra, vol. ii. p. 6, n. 2. 

* Cf. c. 7, 484, b, 1, 27 sqq. 
c. 9, 485, b, 2 sqq. 

5 C. 9, 485, b, 11; cf. with c. 
1, 480, a, 17, c. 4, 482, b, 22, c. 
5, 483, a, 27 sqq. The subject 
of the treatise did not give any 
occasion for the statement of any 
view as to the Nois. 

6 As to this physician, who 
was probably a pupil of Theo- 


phrastus (supra, vol. ii. p. 451, n. 
2), and as to his theory of the 
dissemination of the pneuma 
through the arteries, see SPREN- 
GEL, Gesch. d. Arzneih. 4 ed. i. 
525 sqq.; on the relations of the 
mw, mvevyarus to his teaching 
see Rose, Ve Arist. Libr. Ord. 
167-8. 

7 C. 5, 483, a, 23 sqq. b, 10-26, 
c. 2, 481, b, 12, 18. 

8 CO, 4-5. 

® Cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 6, n, 2, 
p. 43. 
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operative pneuma,' which was said to reside in the 
sinews and nerves,” to this vital principal: is not made 
altogether clear.’ 

Of a later date than this treatise,t and much more 
clearly written, is one upon the Motion of Animals, 
which professes to be the work of Aristotle,’ inad- 
missible as this claim is. The contents of this work are 
almost entirely drawn from Aristotle, but are in parts 
so combined as wholly to contradict the spirit of his 
teaching. It starts from the principle that all mo- 
tion must ultimately be referred to a self-moving and 
unmoved entity,’ but proceeds by a singular applica- 
tion of it to draw the conclusion that every mechanical 


1 C. 1-2, c. 5 ad fin. where 
at p. 484, a, 8 we must read: 
atpputoy ras 7 Siayovh, Kc. 

2 The sinews and nerves were 
not distinguished by Herophilus, 
the first discoverer of nerves, or 
by his contemporary, Erasi- 
stratus, or indeed for a long time 
afterwards, but they were desig- 
nated as a whole by the common 
term vevpa, which had originally 
signified the sinews only; 
SPRENGEL, ibid. 511-12, 524-25. 

3 C. 8 init. (where at p. 485, 
a, 4 we should probably read: 
mdyvtwy 8° earl Adyov BéATiov ws 
kal viv (nreiv): ov by Sdtere Kivh- 
Tews Evexa TA dGTa, GAAD pGAAOv 
Ta veupa Td ayddAoyov, ev @ 
TpOTy To Tvedua TH KWNTIKdY, 

4 As we see from the fact that 
the 7. mveduaros is quoted in the 
mT. (gwv Kwijocews Cc. 10, 703, a, 10; 
cf. supra, vol. i. p. 92. The pos- 
sibility that both works have the 
same author is not excluded: 
but the style and manner of ex- 
pression differ too much. 


5 The first words of the 7. 
(gwyv Kkwwhoews present it as the 
completion of an earlier inquiry, 
which is evidently meant to in- 
dicate the m. (¢wv -opelas. 
Again inc. 1, 698, a, 7 we have 
a reference to Phys. viii. in c. 
6, at p. 700, b, 4, lines 21 and 9 
(cf. supra, vol. i. p. 80) to the 
mw. Wuxis and the m. Tis mperns 
pirocopias ; inc. 11 ad fin. to the 
w. (awyv popiwy, the m. Wuxijs, the 
wT, aidOjoews kal rvov kal uvhuns, 
and to the m. (@wy yevéoews as an 
immediately preceding treatise. 
These references are made just 
in the way in which Aristotle 
himself was accustomed to quote 
his works. Nevertheless the 7m. 
(yw Kiwhoews is so free, both in 
style and matter, from any of the 
marks which would betray a very 
late date, that we should not be 
justified in referring it to a time 
subsequent to the work of Andro- 
nicus. 

6 Supra, vol. i. p. 93, n. 1. 

7 C. 1, 698, a, 7 sqq. (where 
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motion presupposes two unmoved entities: in the 
thing itself a motionless point from which the motion 
proceeds, and outside of it a motionless body upon 
which the thing rests;' from which it again con- 
cludes that the unmoved principle which propels the 
world cannot be within the latter, but must be out- 
side of it.2 It further shows in a discussion with 
which we are already familiar, how the presentation of 
the desirable object to the mind creates the desire, and 
this in turn the physical movements,’ which all proceed 
from the centre of the body as the seat of sensation—or, 
to be strict, from the soul, which there has its abode.‘ 
The soul thus operates upon the body by means of the 
expansion and contraction, the rise and fall of the vital 
spirit (veda ovudurov). In order that it should so 
operate, however, itis not necessary that it should leave 
its seat in the heart and act directly upon all parts of the 
body, since, in virtue of the principle of order that 
governs the whole, its decrees find automatic fulfilment.* 


we should read rovrov 5€ 7rd Aristotle’s belief as to the still- 


axlynrov), and c. 6, 700, b, 7. 

1 C. 1, 698, a, 11, c. 2 ad fin. ; 
and c. 4, 700, a, 6 sqq. We have 
also at 698, a, 11 the remarkable 
statement: def 3¢ rovTo wh wdvoy 
T®@ Ady KxabddAov AaBeiv, GAAA kal 
émr) Trav Kabéxacra Kal Téy aigOnray, 
5: &wep xal robs KaddAov (nrovmey 
Aéyous—which is an exaggeration 
of the view which is indicated 
as that of Aristotle, supra, vol. i. 
p. 167. 

+ C, 3-4, where the myth of 
Atlas referred to in De Cela, ii. 
1, 284, a, 18, is proved to be 
mechanically impossible. We 
might conclude from 699, a, 31 
that the author did not share 


ness of the earth, but this is 
hardly his meaning. He is only 
carried away in the heat of con- 
troversy into usipg an argument 
which would make, in fact, 
against Aristotle himself. 

* C. 6-8; supra, vol. ii. p. 110 


8q. 

C9, 

§ C.10. This recalls both the 
work quoted, the . xvevuaros, 
and also the w. xéapuov, which, in 
the discussion it contains as to 
the action of God on the world 
(c. 6, 398, b, 12 sqq, 400, b, 11 
sqq.), appears to have in view 
the passage referred to in the 
text, as also c. 7, 701, b, 1. 
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The pamphlet ends with some remarks upon involun- 
tary movements.' 

Among the superior pseudo-Aristotelian writings 
we must reckon also the Mechanical Problems,? which, 
however, contain too little of a philosophical character 
to detain us here.—Eyen the work on Physiognomy, 
however mistaken the attempt as a whole, furnishes us 
with an example of logical methods and careful, some- 
times even keen, observation. Its leading thought is 
the complete interdependence of body and soul ;* from 
which it concludes that there must be certain physical 
indications of moral and intellectual characteristics, the 
extent and subtilty of which may be measured both by 
the analogy of certain of the lower animals and by the 
impression produced by the figure, features and gait. 
On this latter subject many of its observations are not 
without value.—The tenth book of the Natural History * 
deviates from one of the fundamental principles of the 
Aristotelian physiology ° by the assumption of a female 
seed, but in other respects gives evidence of careful 





observation, remarkable for 
it belongs to the school 


* O44. 

2 Supra, vol. i. p. 86, n. 1. 

3 C. 1 init.: 671 ai Sidvora 
€movTat Tois Twmacl, Kal ovK eioly 
avTal Kad’ éavTas amadeis otcat TOV 
Tov ommaTos KiWhoewy . . . Kal 
tovvaytlov 5) Tots THs WuxIs wabh- 
act To Coua cuumdoxov pavepdy 
yiverar &c.; c. 4 init.: Bonet Se 
born Wuxh Kal Td cGua cuuTabely 
aAAnAas &c. This cuumdbera re- 
calls the terminology of the 
-Stoics. 

4 Probably identical with the 


that time. At the earliest 
of Strato.°—The pseudo- 


brép tov ph yevvav, which has 
been mentioned swpra, vol. i. p. 
87, n. 1. 

5 C. 5, 636, b, 15, 26, 37, ¢. 6 
fin. c. 2, 634, b, 29, 36, c. 3, 636, 
a, 11, c. 4 fin. &c., wherewith cf. 
vol, ii. p. 50 sq. 

6 The female seed has already 
been discussed in connection 
with Strato, supra, vol. ii. p. 466, 
n.1. This book differs still 
further from Aristotle (as hosE, 
Arist. Libr. Ord. 172, points 
out) in that it inculcates that the 
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Aristotelian Tales of the Marvellous cannot be adduced 
as examples of independent research, but only as a 
proof of the uncritical eagerness with which the later 
learning was wont to collect even the most improbable 
statements, if only they were surprising enough; and 
the same is in the main true of the form in which the 
Problems have come down to us. These works are 
useless to us in a history like the present, if for no 
other reason, because we are entirely ignorant through 
how many hands they have come, and when they 
received their present form.! 

Among the ethical works in the Aristotelian collection 
there are three besides the Hudemian Ethics which are of 
later Peripatetic origin : the essay upon Virtues and Vices, 
the so-called Magna Moralia, and the Economics. The first 
of these will come before us hereafter among the evidences 
of the Eclecticism of the younger Peripatetic school.— 
The Magna Moralia is an abbreviated reproduction of 
the Nicomachean and the Eudemian Ethics, which (apart 
from the books which are common to both of these) 
for the most part follows the latter,? although in indivi- 
dual sections preferring the former. The essential points 
of the earlier works are as a rule intelligently grasped 
and placed in due prominence, sometimes even receiving 





seed is absorbed through the 
mvevua, and not, as Aristotle 
believed, by the warmth of the 
uterus (c. 2, 634, b, 34, c. 3, 636, 
a, 4, c. 5, 637, a, 15 sqq.). That 
the book is post-Aristotelian is 
again proved by the passage on 
the pvaAn, c. 7, 638, a, 10-18, 
which is copied, word for word, 
from the Gen. An. iv. 7, 775, a, 
27 sqq. 


1 See supra, vol. i. p. 96 sqq. ; 
and see also p. 85, n., as to the 
Aristotelian fragment on the 
Signs of the Weather; and as to 
the books on Plants, which do 
not here concern us, see p. 93 
n. 2. 
2 Cf. SPENGEL, Abhandl. d 
philos.-philol. Kl. d. Bayr. Akad 
ili. 515-6; BRANDIS, ii. b, 1566. 
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further development and elucidation. 
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The manner of 


presentation is in parts clumsy and not free from repe- 
titions, nor is the proof always convincing,' while the 
atropiat, which the writer frequently delights to propose, 
receive an unsatisfactory solution, or none at all.? In the 
original parts of the work we find much that is more or 


less at variance with the 


spirit of the Aristotelian 


ethics.* The author avoids the religious view of ethics 


1 Eg. B. i. 1, 1183, b, 8 sqq. 

? So ii. 3, 1199, a, 19—b, 36, 
ii. 15, 1212, b, 37 sqq. i. 35, 1127, 
b, 27 sqq. The difficulties so 
seriously discussed at ii. 6, 1201, 
a, 16 sqq. are curiously and 
characteristically petty. 

8 In this respect the following 
points may be noticed :—i. 2-3 
gives us various divisions of the 
kinds of Good, of which only that 
into spiritual, bodily, and exter- 
nal goods (in c. 3) is Aristote- 
lian, and the subdivision of the 
spiritual goods into #pdrnots, 
dperh, and 7dovy is taken from 
Hud. ii. 1, 1218, b, 34, where, 
however, these three are not 
given as a division, but are only 
intended as examples of spiritual 
goods. Peculiar to this author 
is the division of goods into the 
tiuia (God, the Soul, the Nous, 
&c.), the émrawvera (the Virtues), 
the dvydues (a curious expression 
for the Svuvdue: ayaba, i.e. the 
things, such as riches, beauty, 
&c., which may be used for good 
or evil), and fourthly, the cwort- 
kov Kal moinTikdy Tod &yabod; pecu- 
liar to him also are the divisions 
into things which are good un- 
conditionally or good condition- 
ally (i.e. virtues and exvernal 
goods), into TéAn and od TEéAn (as 
health and the means to health), 


and into réAew and areAH. The 
methods already introduced by 
the Stoics seem to have influenced 
the writer of the M. Mor. in 
this matter, for we know some- 
thing of their fondness for mul- 
tiplying distinctions between 
different senses of the ayaddy, de 
quo v. STOB. ii. 92-102, 124-5, 
130, 136-7; DioG. vii. 94-98; 
Cic. Fin. iii. 16, 55; SExt. Pyrrh. 
ili. 181; SENECA, Zpist. 66, 5, 
36-7. As these Stoical classifi- 
cations had their origin chiefly 
in the work of Chrysippus, we 
might found upon this circum- 
stance an inference as to the 
date of the MZ. Mor. itself.— 
Again, though it is not true that 
the M. Mor. leaves out the dia- 
noétic virtues (for only the name 
is wanting, and at i. 5, 1185, b, 
5, i. 35, the subject is really dealt 
with), yet, on the other hand, it 
is against the Aristotelian prin- 
ciples to say, as the author does, 
that only the virtues of the 
&Aoyoy (i.e. the ethical virtues, 
which, therefore, are alone named 
aperal) are émaweral, but that 
those of the Adyov éxov are not 
(i. 5, 1185, b, 5 sqq. c. 35, 1197, 
a, 16), Theauthor, inthis respect 
dissenting from Aristotle, under 
the head of the dianoétic virtues 
combines téxvn with émorhun, 


ae 
aeaeeaat Google 
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which he found in Eudemus.' Of the later combina- 
tion of the Peripatetic teaching with Stoic and 
Academic elements his work contains hardly a trace ;? 


which term in the M. Mor. is 
constantly used for réxvn (i. 35, 
1197, a, 18, cf. with the Nic. Eth. 
vi. 5, 1140, b, 21; and 1198, a, 32, 
ii. 7, 1205, a, 31, 1206, a, 25, cf. 
Nic. Eth. vii. 12-13, 1152, b, 18, 
1153, a, 23; ii. 12, 1211, b, 26, 
cf. Nic. Eth. x. 7, 1167 b, 33; 
only in M. Mor. i. 35, 1197, a, 12 
sqq. is réxvn used in the same 
way as in Nic. Hth. vi. 4, 1140, 
a, 11; see SPENGEL, ibid. p. 
447); while, on the other hand, 
the M. Mor, oddly adds to the 
four remaining dianoétic virtues 
trdAntis as a fifth (i. 35, 1196, b, 
87). When the author defines 
justice in a wide sense as aper) 
reAela, and adds that in this sense 
a man can be just for himself 
alone (i. 94, 1193, b, 2-15), he 
overlooks the closer definition 
given by Aristotle, that it is the 
dperh redela mpds Erepoy (supra, 
vol. ii. p. 170, n. 2). As to the 
question whether a man can do 
himself an injustice, which Ari- 
stotle had dealt with in the Mic. 
Eth. v. 15 ad jin. metaphorically 
as referring to the injustice of 
one part of the soul towards 
another, the author of the M. 
Mor. takes it literally (i. 34, 
1196, a, 26, ii. 11, 1211, a, 27). 
So the question if a man can be 
his own friend was similarly 
treated by EUDEMUS, vii. 6, 1240, 
a, 13 sqq. b, 28 sqq. and &M. Mor. 
ii. 11, 1211, a, 30 sqq. The &. 
Mor. is very unaristotelian in 
the circumstance that (at ii. 3, 
1199, b, 1) it includes Tyranny 
as one of the things which may 
be good in themselves, even if 


VOL. I. 


they are not always good for 
individual people ; and when the 
author (in ii. 7, 1204, b, 25 sqq.) 
describes pleasure as a movemeit 
of the sensitive part of the soul, 
he follows Theophrastus rather 
than Aristotle; cf. supra, ii. pp. 
147, 391, n. 2. 

! In the discussion on ebvruy‘a, 
(HM. Mor. ii. 8; Hud. vii. 14) the 
author suggests that it consists 


-in an éwxméAesxz Oeay, in that he 


supposes God to apportion good 
and evil according to merit ; and, 
with Eudemus (supra, vol. ii. p. 
424 sq.), he traces it back partly 
to a petderwois Tay wpayyudrwr, 
but partly also and chiefly to the 
happy disposition of the person's 
nature (the @éois &Aoyos), the 
operation of which he compares 
with that of an enthusiasm, 
admitting, however, as did his 
predecessors, that it is directed 
by a Divine Being. The author 
of the M. Mor. further agrees 
with Eudemus (supra, vol. ii. p. 
425, n. 1) as to the union of all 
the virtues to form kadoxdyabla 
(ii. 9), and concludes with him 
that the real function of ethical 
virtues is that they guard the 
active reason from derangement 
by the passions; but he omits 
the consideration of the relation 
of reason to the Godhead and the 
doctrine that the knowledge of 
God is the final aim of life. 

2 The only passage in which 
we can find any positive refer- 
ence to the doctrine of the Stoics 
is that just cited, i.e. i. 2; there 
is, perhaps, a negative reference 
in ii. 7, 1206, b, 17: awAds 8° 


KK 
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and partly on this account, and partly on account of the 
poverty of its language as contrasted with the richness 
of such writers as Critolaus, it must be referred to the 
third or at latest to the second century; but in 
scientific independence it is decidedly inferior even to 
the EHudemian Ethics.—Of earlier date than the Magna 
Moralia is without doubt the first book of the Giconomics. 
The contents of this small but well-written treatise 
consist partly of a recapitulation and summary, partly 
of an expansion of the view Aristotle had taken in the 
Politics of the Household, the relation of Man and Wife, 
and Slavery ;' the last of these he does not attempt to 
justify.2 The most original part of it refers to the 
separation of Economics as a special science from 
-Politics—a modification of Aristotle’s views which we 
have already met with in Eudemus.? ‘The book in 
general reminds us of Eudemus; its relation to the 
economical sections of the Politics very much resembles 
that of the Eudemian to the Nicomachean Ethics, and 
the whole style of treatment, and even the language— 
which is clear and elegant, but lacks the nerve of 
Arjstotle’s ‘—would afford further support to the con- 
jecture that Eudemus was its author. Philodemus, 
however, attributes it to Theophrastus ;° and although 
ovx, ws ofovtra: of &AAg, Tijs 


dperjs &pxh Kal nyendy dorw 6 
Adyos, GAAG paAAoy ra wdOn. 


certainly cannot attribute to 
Aristotle. 


* Supra, vol. i. p. 186, n. 4. 


1 Supra, vol. ii. p. 213 sqq. 

2 This circumstance amongst 
others goes to prove that this 
work is not an Aristotelian 
sketch antecedent to the Politics, 
but is based on the cognate 
section of the Politics itself and 
is an elaboration of it which we 


4 It is difficult to find, as in 
the Ethics of Hudemus, any 
doctrine that can be called un- 
Aristotelian ; but the expression 
thy Tay iarpov dbvamy, c. 5, 1244, 
b, 9, is surprising. 

* De Vit. ix. (Vol. Herc. iii.) 
Col. 7, 38, 47, 27, 15, where chaps. 
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all we can conclude from this is that several MSS. bore 
his name,' yet there is no decisive consideration that 
can be urged against the correctness of this view.? The 
second book of the G'conomics, which has no connection 
with the first, is as unmistakably later in origin as it 
is inferior in value. Its contents consist chiefly of a 
collection of anecdotes in illustration of a point in Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine,? introduced by a dry and somewhat 
. Singular enumeration of the different kinds of Economy.‘ 
This book, while without doubt proceeding from the 
Peripatetic school, is only one of the many proofs of the 
paltry pedantry which after a few generations became 
its predominating feature. 

The fhetoric dedicated to Alexander, which, as 
formerly remarked,’ cannot be previous to Aristotle, is 
the work of a rhetorician whose date cannot be further 
determined. It need not here delay us, as it exhibits 
no philosophical originality. 

Even with these pseudo-Aristotelian books, our 
knowledge of the written works which proceeded from 
the Peripatetic school of the third and second centuries, 
and of their contents, must be admitted to be in the 
highest degree defective as compared with their number 


1-5 of the Eeonomics are sub- 
mitted to a detailed and search- 
ing criticism. Cf. as to this and 
as to certain variations of the 
Philodemian from the common 
text which it indicates, the notes 
of the ‘editor and his preface 
(vii.—viii.). 

' Supra, vol. ii. p. 204, n. 2, 
vol. i. p. 86, n. 1 (9. Grépor 
ypazpav) 104, and ZELL. PA. d, 
Gr. i. 476, 1, where it is shown 
that this was the case with 
many of these works, genuine 


or spurious, attributed to Ari- 
stotle. 

2 The absence of the Zeono- 
mics from the list of works by 
Theophrastus given by Diogenes 
proves little. 

* Supra, vol. ii. p. 222, n. 2. 

4 The BaoirrkKh, ocarparch, 
wokiTiKh, and idiwrixi—followed 
by a catalogue of the various 
sources of income belonging to 
each of these. 

5 Supra, vol. i. p. 74, n. 3. 
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and copiousness. Nevertheless such imperfect know- 
ledge as we have places us in a position to form a true 
estimate of the development of this school as a whole. 
We see it, under Theophrastus and Strato, taking an 
honourable place till towards the middle of the third 
century ; we see it especially making important con- 
tributions in the field of natural science, and under the 
influence of this scientific interest modifying important 
Aristotelian doctrines in a direction which seemed to 
promise greater unity to the system, but which if con- 
sistently followed out must have involved the abandon- 
ment of many of its essential features. But the spirit 
of the time was unfavourable to these efforts, and the 
Peripatetic school could not long resist its influence. 
Soon after the time of Strato all independence of thought 
in science, and simultaneously also in logic and meta- 
physics, ceased, and the school began to confine itself 
to ethics and rhetoric, and that historical and philo- 
sophical erudition which with all its extent and variety 
compensates us neither with a healthy criticism of 
tradition nor a broad treatment of history for its poverty 
in philosophic thought. This was the signal for its 
relapse into a position of subordinate importance. It 
continued nevertheless to do good service in propagat- 
ing the knowledge of earlier researches, and in forming 
by the moderation of its ethical doctrine, which differed 
from Aristotle’s only in a few isolated particulars, a 
wholesome counterpoise to the one-sidedness of other 
schools. But the lead in the scientific movement had 
passed into other hands, and we have to seek in the 
younger schools the true exponents of the philosophy of 
the age. 


APPENDIX 





ON THE FORM OF THE ‘POLITICS’ 
(Being vol. ii. p. 204, n. 1.) 


TuHE form in which Aristotle’s Politics has come down to us (as 
to which see also 1. 100, n. 1) presents many peculiar features. 
After a short introduction, bk. i. discusses the Household as an 
element in the State—chiefly on the economic side. On the 
other hand, the Family and Education are reserved for a later 
place, on the ground that they have to adapt themselves to the 
general form of political life (c. 13, 1260, b,8). Passing in bk. ii. 
to the doctrine of the State itself, Aristotle proposes, in the first 
place, to investigate the Best Form of State (i. 13 jin. ii. 1 init.), 
proceeding by way of introduction to criticise the most famous 
States, whether actually historical or merely imagined by philo- 
sophers. After examining the idea of the state and of the citizen 
(111. 1-5), he goes on in bk. iii. (6-18) to distinguish the different 
Forms of Constitution and to discuss the various points of view 
from which their value may be estimated. In iii. 14 he turns to 
Monarchy as the first of the true forms, devoting four chapters 
to its discussion. Chapter 18 proposes to take up the discussion 
of the Best State, but breaks off with an incomplete sentence, 
which is not resumed till bk. vii. 1 énit. Meanwhile the subject 
also has to stand over. Bk. iv. treats of the Constitutions which 
remain after Monarchy and Aristocracy have been disposed of, 
viz. Oligarchy, Democracy, Polity and Tyranny. It discusses 
which is the best suited for the majority of states and under 
what conditions each is natural. Finally (cc. 14-16) it investi- 
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gates the various possible arrangements for the bodies entrusted 
with legislative, executive and judicial powers. Bk. v. is devoted 
to the question of change in the different forms of government, 
their decay and the means for their preservation. Bk. vi. 
introduces us (2-7) to the subordinate species of democracy and 
oligarchy, and (c. 8) to the discussion of the different offices of 
state. Bk. vii. begins (1-3) the treatment of the best state 
promised in iii. 18, with a discussion of happiness in the indi- 
vidual and in the community, and then proceeds to sketch the 
outlines of the best state itself (c. 4 bk. viii. jin.), devoting 
especial care to the subject of education and kindred questions. 
(vii. 15, 1184, b, 5-viii. 7). The work erids informally with the 
discussion of Music. 

Even earlier scholars recognised that neither the scope nor 
the arrangement of the work as it stands corresponds with 
Aristotle’s original plan, and recent critics are still more pro- 
nounced on this head. After Nico~. OREsMrE (1489) and SEGNI 
(1559) had remarked that the subject of bks. vii. and viii. con- 
nects with bk. iii., Scarno pa Sato (1577) was the first to 
propose actually to place them between bks. iii. and iv. Sixty 
years later (1637) ConrING not only independently repeated 
this suggestion but went on to attack the integrity of our text, 
indicating in his edition of 1656 a number of lacune of greater 
or less extent which he suspected to exist. In more recent 
times the subject attracted the attention of BARTHELEMY Srt- 
Hiuatre (Politique d’ Aristote, i. pp. exli-clxxii), who, while he 
denied that the work as we have it is either incomplete or 
mutilated, held, on the other hand, not only that bks. vii. and 
viii. should come after iii., but that bks. v. and vi. should like- 
wise be transposed (the latter coming between iv. and v.). He 
himself observes this order in his translation, and he has been 
followed by BrexkeER in his smaller edition and by CoNnGREVE. 
Both of these suggestions are accepted by SPENGEL (‘ Ueb. d. 
Politik d. Arist.’ Abh. d. Miinchn. Akad. philos.-philol. Kl. v. 
1-49), Nicxes (De Arist. Polit. Libr. Bonn, 1851, p. 67 sqq. 112 
sqq.), BRaNDIS(Gr.-rd6m. Phil. ii. p. 1666 sqq. 1679 sq.), and others. 
Woxttmann (‘Ueb. d. Ordnung d. Biicher in d. Arist. Politik.’ 
Rhein. Mus. 1842, 821 sqq.), on the other hand, while accepting 
the transposition of v. and vi., rejects the removal of vii. and 
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viii. from their present place. ILDENBRAND (Gesch. u. Syst. d. 
Rechts- und Staatsphil. i. 345-385 ; cf. FECHNER, Gerechtigkevts- 
begr. d. Arist. p. 65, p. 87, 6), on the contrary, defends the 
traditional order of v. and vi., but inserts vii. and vii. between 
iii. andiv. The traditional arrangement of both these sections 
has been defended by GOTTLING (Preface to his edition published 
1824, p. xx sqq.), FoRCHHAMMER (Verhandl. d. Philologenvers. in 
Kapsel, p. 81 sq., Philologus, xv. 1, 50 sq.; on the former with 
its curious suggestion that the Politics follows the order of the 
four causes, see SPENGEL, loc. cit. 48 sq., HILDENBRAND, op. ctt. 
390 sq.), Rosz (De Arist. Libr. Ord. 125 sq.), BENDIXEN (Zur 
Pohtttk d. Arist. Philol. xin. 264-301; see HiI_pENBRAND, 
p. 496), and others. No modern scholar accepts CoNnRING’s 
judgment on the integrity of the work without reservation ; 
several—e.g. GOTTLING (loc. cit.), and especially NickEs (p. 90, 
92 sq. 109, 128, 130 sq.)—even controvert 1t. SPENGEL, however 
(p. 8 sq. 11 sq. 41 sq.), BRANDIS (p. 1669 sq. 1673 sq.) and even 
NickEs (98 sq.) admit several not inconsiderable lacune 
especially at the end of bk. vili., while Van ScHWINDEREN (De 
Arist. Polit. Libr. p. 12; see HinpENBRAND, p. 449) held that 





greater part of the discussion on the best state, is lost. Lastly, 
HILDENBRAND (p. 387 sq. 449 sq.) surmises that at least three 
books are wanting at the end of bk. viii., and at the end of the 
whole the last section of bk. vi., besides, perhaps, four books on 
the philosophy of law. 

If, finally, we ask how we are to explain the present state of 
the text, the common opinion is that the work was completed 
by Aristotle himself, but that it was subsequently mutilated and 
fell into disorder. Branpis, however (p. 1669 sq.), is inclined to 
consider bk. viii. unfinished rather than mutilated, and this view 
is more fully developed by HiILDENBRAND (p. 355 sq. 379 sq.), 
who holds that Aristotle intended to insert the essay on the 
ideal state which is begun in bks. vii. and viii. between iii. and 
iv., but postponed its completion till he should have written 
bks. iv. and v. and was overtaken by death before he had 
finished either it or bk. vi., which was to follow v. 

(Some further references to the literature of the subject will 
be found in BarTHéLEMY StT-Hiuarrg, p. 146 sq.; Nickxs, p. 67 ; 
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BENDIXEN, p. 265 sq.; HILDENBRAND, p. 845 sq., from whom 
the above are partly taken.) 

Zeller’s own view, the grounds of which can here be only 
shortly given, is as follows: 

(1) As regards the order of the text, the majority of recent 
scholars are undoubtedly right in holding that Aristotle intended 
bks. vii. and vii. to follow immediately after iii. The contents 
of bk. ii. as well as its opening words taken with the conclusion 
of bk. i. are clearly preparatory to a discussion of the best state. 
This discussion is expressly taken up at the end of bk. iii., and 
the interrupted sentence with which it closes is resumed at the 
beginning of vii. in a manner that can hardly be explained 
except upon the hypothesis that the passage was continuous in 
the original. Finally, the section upon the best constitution is 
quite certainly presupposed by such passages as iv. 2, 1289, a, 
80, b, 14, c. 8, 1290, a, 1 (ep. vii. 8, 9), c. 7, 1293, b, 1, also ec. 4, 
1290, b, 88 (cp. iv. 3, vii. 3), and even c. 1 (on which see 
SrENGEL, p. 20 sq.). If it be urged that the words xai mepi 
ras dAXas rroXtreias nuiv reOem@pnrat mporepov appear to refer to the 
contents of bks. iv.—vi., it may be replied that these words may 
just as well be taken to refer to the ideal constitutions criticised 
in bk. ii. (ras adAAas roAcretas, ii. 1, 1260, b, 29) as HInDENBRAND 
takes them (p. 363 sq.). The words in question, however, fit so 
ill the passage in which they occur that it is best to consider them, 
with SPENGEL (p. 26) and most other critics, as a later gloss. 

(2) On the other hand, there seems no necessity to transpose 
bks. v. and vi., as has already been shown by HILDENBRAND. 
The only valid ground for this change is the close connection of 
the contents of iv. and vi. taken together with the preliminary 
review in iv. 2, 1289, b, 12 sq.—The other arguments, e.g. that 
the words év rp peed TH pd TavTns in vi. 2, 1817, b, 34, refer 
to iv. c. 15, as though it immediately preceded, and that v. 9, 
1809, b, 16, ro moAAakts eipnuevoy refers to vi. 6 as well as to 
iv. 12, are of little value: the ‘ peéOodos mpo ravrns’ may denote 
- not only the immediately preceding book (the division into 
books can hardly be Aristotle’s) but the whole preceding 
section, including bks. iv. and v.; while ‘soAAdxs’ is more 
naturally taken as referring to v. 3, 6 than to vi. 6, if indeed it 
is necessary to see in it a reference to any other passage besides 
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iv. 12, where the principle that the supporters of the existing 
constitution should consider their opponents, although only 
expressly stated in this general form, is applied with so much 
detail that it might very well be said to have been here 
repeatedly (1296, b, 24, 31, 37, as well as 15) emphasised.—The 
argument, however, above referred to rests upon a gratuitous 
_ assumption as to the plan of the work. The contents of iv. and 
vi. are undoubtedly closely related, but it does not follow that 
they must have formed a continuous whole. It is possible that 
Aristotle first completed the general theory of the imperfect 
forms of constitution (iv. and v.), and afterwards in vi. returned 
to the first section of the earlier investigation, because he wished 
to make a more special application of the principles there laid 
down. So far from contradicting this view the passage iv. 2, 
1289, b, 12 sq. is quite satisfactorily explained on the supposition 
that it is intended merely as a sketch of the plan of bks. iv. and 
v. Of the five points here mentioned, the first three are dis- 
cussed in iv. 3-18, the fifth (the @Oopai and cwrnpia rav 
mwoXtrecov) in v., while it is all the more likely that the section 
iv. 14-16 is meant for the discussion of the fourth (riva rpdémoy 
det xa@tordavat ravras ras moXtreias), as Aristotle expressly says 
(1289, b, 22) that he intends here to touch only lightly on all 
these subjects (ravrav rovrwy dravy romowpeba courrdpes THY 
evdexouerny pvetay: hence also the viy iv. 15, 1800, a, 8), and as 
the scheme of this discussion which is laid down in iv. 14 int. 
is actually carried out inc. 16. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that v. 1 should open with the words mepi pév otv r&v a\dAov Sv 
mpoetAdpeba oxecdv eipnrat wept mavrwy, nor is there any necessity 
| to take these words as referring to bk. vi. as well. That we 
| should even be wrong in doing so is proved by the passages 1n 
vi. which admittedly refer to v., viz. c. 1 init. and fin. c. 4, - 
1319, b, 4, c. 5, 1819, b, 87; since in all these passages the 
rejection of the words in question or the change of a reOewpnrat 
mporepov With a OewpnOncerat vorepov could be justified only as a 
last resource. Finally, the incompleteness of the discussions in 
vi. is more easily explained if we suppose it to have been com- 
posed subsequently to v. 
(3) With regard to the integrity of the text, we have to 
acknowledge, in the first place, that many single sentences are 
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irremediably corrupt. In the second place, we have several 
isolated passages which are undoubtedly insertions by a later 
hand, e.g. ii. 12, which was suspected by GOTTLING (p. 345 sq. 
on the passage in question) and Branpis (1590, A, 586), though 
defended by Spence (p. 11) and Nickes (p. 55 sq.), and 
rejected from 1274, a, 22 onwards by SusEMInuL (no impartial 
critic can accept Kroun’s conclusion in the Brandenburger 
Programm, ‘Zur Kritik Arist. Schriften,’ 1872, p. 29 sq. 
that scarcely the half of the Politics can be attributed to Ari- 
stotle). Lastly, we have every ground to believe that important 
sections of the work were either left unfinished or have been 
lost. The treatment of the best state is obviously incomplete: 
Aristotle himself refers us for the further discussion of musical 
education with which he breaks off to essays on rhythms (viii. 
7 wnt.) and on comedy (vil. 18, 1836, b, 20); but besides these 
we had a right to expect a full discussion of the question of the 
proper treatment of poetry, and the scientific training of the 
citizen, which Aristotle’s principles could hardly have permitted 
him to leave untouched (see vii. 14, 1833, b, 16 sq. c, 15, 1334, 
b, 8, viii. 4, 1389, a, 4, and more fully on this and other points the 
section on the best state) ; the life of the family, the education 
of women, the treatment of children (ma:dovopia), property, the 
treatment of slaves, drinking booths, are merely mentioned to 
be expressly reserved for later treatment (see i. 13, 1260, b, 8, 
vii. 16, 1335, b, 2, vil. 6, 1826, b, 3% sq. vii. 10 jin. vii. 17, 1836, 
b, 24) ; the constitution of the ideal state is only sketched on 
the most general lines, vii. 15; similarly we look in vain for 
any account of the laws for the regulation of adult life, indis- 

pensable as they are declared (Hthics, x. 10, 1180, a, 1) to be for 
the welfare of the state, and of legislation in general in the nar- 

rower sense as distinguished from the constitution, although 

earlier writers are expressly reproached (Hthics, loc. cit. 1181, 

b, 12) with the neglect of this point, while Pol. iv. 1, 1289, a, 11 

requires that the discussion of the different constitutions shall 

be followed by that of the laws (on the distinction between them 

see also ii. 6, 1265, a, 1), not only of the best absolutely but of those 

which are best adapted for each form of constitution, and express 

reference is made in other passages to a section upon legisla- 

tion (see v. 9, 1809, b, 14: dmdas Se, doa Ev Tots vopos @S oUp- 
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épovra Aéyopev Tuts moNtrelas, dravra ravta cae Tas woNreias, 
and iii. 15, 1286, a, 2: ro pév odv mept THs Towavrns oTparnyias 
emirxoreitvy vopwv exer paddov eldos 4 wodtreias Sor’ adeicbw Thy 
aparnv). Cf. HILDENBRAND, 351 sq. 449 sq. If we consider 
how much space all these discussions would have required, we 
can easily understand how large a part of the essay on the best 
state which Aristotle had designed is wanting. But the last- 
quoted passages prove also that the discussion of the imperfect 
forms was to be supplemented by a section on legislation to 
which bk. vi. appears to have been designed as an introduction. 
As moreover the discussion of the dpyai in iv. 15 is resumed in 
vi. 8, we should have expected similar discussions of the legis- 
lative assemblies and the law courts (iv. 14,16). Finally, seeing 
that vi. 1, 1816, b, 39 sq. expressly notes the absence in the 
foregoing discussions of all reference to the forms of constitution 
which result from the union of heterogeneous elements (e.@. 
an oligarchical senate with aristocratic courts of law), and 
proposes to remedy this omission, we must reckon this section 
also among those which either have been lost or were never 
completed. 

(4) Which of these alternatives we ought to accept, and how 
accordingly we ought to explain the form in which the work 
has come down to us, we have not sufficient data to decide. 
But the circumstance that the chief lacwne are at the end of 
the second and third of the main divisions of the work lends 
countenance, as HILDENBRAND rightly remarks (p. 356), to the 
view that neither was completed by Aristotle himself. We 
must suppose, moreover, that he developed coincidently the 
doctrine of the best state and of the imperfect forms, although 
he intended on completion of the whole to combine them in 
strict order of succession. This view gains some support from 
the fact that there is no evidence that the work ever existed in 
a more complete form, and that even Dioa. v. 24 (Hermippus) 
gives only eight books, while the extract from Arius Dipymus 
given by Stosxus, Hcl. ii. 326 sq. (ef. vol. iii. a, 546 sq.) at no 
point goes beyond what is contained in the Politics as we have 
it. The view here taken is accepted by ScuinrzER (Zu Arist. 
Politik Hos, i. 499 sq.), and with more hesitation by UEBERWEG 
(Grundr. 1. 178, 5th ed.). SUSEMIHL, on the other hand 
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(Jahrbb. f. Philol. xcix. 598 sq. ci. 848 sq 849 sq. Arist. Polit. 
li. sq.), and ONCKEN (Séaatal. d. Ar. i. 95 sq.) follow Barthélemy 
St-Hilaire even in the transposition of bks. v.and vi. Upon 
Oncken’s hypothesis that the Politics’ and other works of 
Aristotle have come down to us only in the form given to them by 
students, Zeller has already expressed his opinion (supra, vol. i. 
p. 188), which coincides with what Susemihl had previously 

- held upon the same point (see Jahrbb. f. Philol. vol. cxiv. 1876, 
p. 122 sq.) The passage from Politics, vii. 1, discussed in 
vol. i. p. 115, n. 4, itself contradicts this hypothesis. On 
similar grounds we must reject the view (Bernays, Arvest. 
Polstik, 212) that the work we have consists of a collection of 
notes which were designed for the philosopher’s own use in his 
oral instructions. In this case his style would have been much 
terser and more condensed, nor should we have had those forms 
of transition to which attention has been called by ZELLER (supra, 
vol i. p. 185, n. 2) and by ONcKEN, i. 58 (for further examples 
see 1, 8, 1258, b, 14, 1. 8 anzé. i. 9, 1257, b, 14, vii. 1, 1823, b, 36, 
vii. 2, 1825, a, 15), or of reference, as in iii. 12, 1282, b, 20 
(of xara dirocodiay Adyar, év ols Sidpiorat wept Trav nOuKwY), Viii. 
7, 1841, b, 40 (mddev év rois wept moujrexns épodpev cadpecrepor), 
vii. 1, 1828, a, 21, ili. 6, 1278, b, 30 (see supra, vol. i. p. 115, 
n. 4). The Polvztics, in fact, together with the Ethics and the 
Rhetoric, belong to that class of Aristotle’s works in which the 
reader 1s most plainly before his eyes, the style being much too 
full for notes designed for the author’s exclusive use. Let the 
reader take the passages i. 2, 1252, a, 34~b, 27, c. 4, 1253, b, 
83-39, c. 9, 1257, b, 14-17, i. 11, 1258, b, 39-1259, a, 36, vi. 1, 
1823, a, 2-1824, a, 4, vii. 2, 1824, a, 25-1326, a, 15, iv. 1 ene. 
and then ask himself whether anyone would write in such a 
way for his own private use. 
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| — structure of, i. 472 
Space, i. 282, 432-37; ii. 105, | 


— unity of, i. 485 


| XENOCRATES, i. 15, 320 
| Xenophanes, i. 309; ii. 332 


ZENO, i. 296-97, 310, 439; ii. 355, 
489 


bpdynors, i. 186; ii. 107, 178, 184, 
309, 496 (see also Insight) 


END. 
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